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Art. 1 . ^/je Lay <yf the Laft Minftrel: a Poem. By Walter 
Scott, Efquire. 4to. pp. 318. Edinburgh^ Conftable & Co. 
London, Longman & Co. 1805. 

TWe confidcr this poem as an attempt to transfer the rcfine- 
” ments of modern poetry to the matter and the manner 
of the antient metrical romance. The author, enamoured of 
the lofty vilions of chivalry, and partial to the (trains in which 
they were formerly embodied, feems to have employed all the 
refources of his genius in endeavouring to recal them to the fa- 
vour and admiration of the public, and in adapting to the tade of 
modern readers, a fpecics of poetry which was once the delight 
of the courtly, but has long ceafed to gladden any other eyes than 
thofe of the fcholar and the antiquary. This is a romance, there- 
fore, compofed by a mindrel of the prefent day ; or fuch a ro- 
mance as we may fuppofe would have been written in modern 
times, if that ityle of compofition had cetttlnued to be cultivated, 
and partaken confequently of the improvements which every 
branch of literature has received iince the time of its defertion. 

Upon this fuppontion, it was evidently Mr Scott^s bufinefs to 
retain all that was good, and to rejeft all that was bad in the 
models upon which he was to form himfelf } adding, at the fame 
time, all the intereft and the beauty which could poCibly be af- 
(imilated to the manner and fpirit of his original, tt was his 
duty, therefore, to reform the rambling, obi^ure^ and intexiatunm 
able narratives of the ancient romancers,— to moderate their dU 
gredions,— to abridge or retrench ^heir unmerciful or needlets 
deferiptions,— and to expunge altogether thofe feeble and profaie 
paiTages, the rude llupidity of which is fp apt to excite the de% 
rifion of a modern reader : at the lasne he was to rival^ it 
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he could, the force and vivaicitjf df their minute and varied re- 
prtfentations — the chara£leriftlc fimplicity of their piftures of 
manners — the energy and concifcnefs with which they frequently 
defjttibe, great eyents — arid the livefy Colouring aftd accurate draw- 
inc by which they give the efefl; of reality to every fcene they 

t ertake to delineaic. In executing this arduous talk, he was 
nitted to avail htmfelf cJf all that variety of ityle and manner 
tkrhtch had been fancHoned by the antient pradice, and bounii to 
embelllfh his performance with all the graces of diftion and verfi- 
fication which could be fecorreiled te the hrftphcity and familiarity 
of the minflrers fong* 

With what fuccefs Mr Scott’s efiorts have been attended in the 
execution of this adremurous wfidertirlcrng, our readers perhaps 
will be better able to judge in the fequel : but, in the mean time, 
vre may fafely venture to aifert, that he has produced a very 
beautiful and entertaining poefn, in a ftyle which m»y fairly be 
CDUfidercd as ovlgitial, and winch will be allowed to afford Utis- 
faftory evidence of the genius of thf author, even thtjugh he 
iliould not fucceed in converting the public to his own opinion 
as to the Jntereft or dignity of rlic fuhje£l. We are ourfelves 
inclined indeed to fufpedt tftat his pattiality for the ttratns of an- 
tiquity, ha? impofed a little upon the leverlty of his judgement, 
and impaired the beamy of the prtfent imitHtion, by diredling hi-i 
attention rather to what was charafteriftic, than to wdiat was 
unexceptionable in his originals. Though he has fpared too ma- 
ny of their faults, however, be has certainly improved upon their 
beauties: and while we can fearfccly help regretting^ that the 
feuds of Border ehieftains fhemki have monopolized as much 
poetry as might have ferved to immortalize the whok baronage 
of the empire, we are the more inclined to admire the intercil 
and magnificence which he has contrived to communicate to a 
fubjeft fo linpromifing. 

. 'Whatever may be thought of the cohdu-ft of the main ftory, 
the manner of introducing it mxvfl lie altewed to be extremely 
poetical. An aged minftrel, who h^i ‘ harped to King Charles 
the Good, ’ and learned to love hts art at a time when it waS ho- 
noured by all that was dillinguilhed ih r^rik or in genius, having 
fallen into negletft and mifcry in die evil days of me ufoxpation, 
anti die more frivolous gayeties or bitter oemtentions of the foe- 
ceed?ng reigns, is reprefented as Vvandefviig about the Border in 
jioferty and folitude a few years aft«r the revolution, in this 
fituation, he il driven, by want artd wearlitefe, to feek flafettcr itv 
Ac caftfe of the Dutchefs of Bucetewcll and Monmouth ; and* 
being cheered by the ho^itality 6f hi^ reception, offers to 
* bn ancient ftrain/ lAtciiig to tbe oldwrarri^of bet family; 
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and after feme fruitkfe attempts to recal the long*forgotten 
melody, pours forth ‘ the Lay of the Laft Minftrel, * in f5x 
cantos, very fkilfully divided by fome recurrence to his own 
fituation, and fome complimentary interruptions from his nobte 
auditors. 

The conflru£lion of a fable feems by no means the forte of 
our modern poetical •wnriters ; and no great artifice, in that re- 
fpeft, was to be expected, perhaps, from an imitator of the an- 
cient romancers. Mr Scotr, indeed, has himfelf infinuated, that 
he confidercd the ftory as an objeft of very fubordinate import- 
ance, and that he was lefs felicitous to deliver a regular narra- 
tive, than to conneft fuch a ferics of incidents as might enable 
him to introduce the manners he had undertaken to delineate, and 
the imagery with which they were aflbeiated. Though the con- 
ception of the fable is, probably from thefe caufes, exceedingly 
defective, it feems neceffary to lay a fhort fketch of it before ouv 
readers, both for the gratification of their curiofity, and to faci- 
litate the application of the remarks we may be afterwards tempt- 
ed to offer. 

Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, the Lortl of Brankfome, was 
flain in a ik irmiih with the Cars about the middle of the fixteenth 
century. He left a daughter of tnatchlefs beauty, an infant 
and a high-mindod dame of a widow, who, though a very 
ous and devout pcrfoii, was privately addidlcd to the ftudy of 
magic, in wliich fine had been initiated by her father. Lord 
Cranlloun their neighbour was at feud with the whole clan of 
Scott, but had fallen dcfpcrately in love with the daughter, who 
returned his paflion with equal fincerity and ardour, though with** 
held, by her duly to her mother, from uniting her deftiny with 
his. The poem opens w'ith a defeription of the warlike eftablifh- 
ment of Brankfome- hall ; and the firfl: incident wliich occurs, is 
a dialogue between the /pints of the adjoining mountain and ri- 
ver, who, after confulting the ftars, declare that no good fortune 
can ever blefs the ma-nfion, ‘ till pride be quelled, land love bo 
free. ’ The lady, whofe forbidden ilddies had taught her to un- 
derftand the language of thofe fpeakers, overhears this converfa** 
tion, and vows, if poffible, to retain her purpofe in fpite of it. 
She calls a gallant knight of her train, therefore, and direfts him 
to ridfe immediately to the abbey, of Melrofe, and there to aik^ 
from the monk of St Mary’s aifle, the mighty book tlust was hid 
in the tomb of the wizard Michael Scott. The remainder of 
the fiiA canto is occupied with the night joi^mey of the warrior. 
When he delivers his mellage, the monk appears fitted with coui^ 
fiernation and terror, but leads him at laft through many galle* 
ms and cha^iets to fpot where ^ Wisted vm iatersech 
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after feme account of his life and charafter, the warrior heaves 
up the toinb-ftone, and is dazzled by the ftreaming fplcndour of 
an ever-burning lamp, which illuminates the fepulclire of the en- 
chanter. With trembling hand he takes the book from the fide 
of the deceafed, and hurries home with it in his bofom. 

In the mean time, Lord Cranfloun and the lovely Margaret 
have met at dawn in tlie woods adjacent to the caftle, and are re- 
peating their vows of true love, when they are ftartled by the ap- 
proach of a horfeman. 'riie lady retreats, and the lover advanc- 
ing, finds it to be the mellenger trom Brankfome, with whom, as 
an hereditary enemy, ho thinks it neceffary to enter immediately 
into combat, 'fhe poor knight, fatigued with his noclunial ad- 
ventures, is difinounted at the firft fliock, and falls defperately 
wounded to the ground, while Lord Cranltoun, relenting towards 
the kinfman of his beloved, directs his page to attend him to the 
caftie, and gallops home before any alarm can be given. Lord 
Cranftoun’s page is fomething unearthly. It is a little mifliapen 
dwarf, whom he found one day when be was hunting, in a foli- 
tary glen, and took home with him. It never fpeaks, except now 
and then to cry * Loft ! loft \ loll ! * and is on the whole a hate- 
ful, malicious little urchin, with no one good qu.ilitv but hio un- 
accountable attachment and fidelity to his mafter. This perfon- 
agft, on approaching the wounded Borderer, dlfcovers the mighty 
bock in his bofom, which he finds fome dilliculty in opening, and 
has fcarcely had time to read a fingle fpeli in it, when he is Itruck 
down by an invifible hand, and the clafps of the magic volume 
Ihut fuddenly more clofely than ever. This one fpeli, however, 
enables him to pratiife every kind of illufion. He lays the wound- 
ed knight on his liorfe, and leads him into the caftle, while the 
w^arders fee nothing but a wain of hay. He throws him down, 
unperccived, at the door of the lady’s chamber, and turns to make 
good bis retreat. In palling through the court, .however, he fees 
ihe young heir of Buccleuch at play, and alTuming the form of 
one of his companions, tempts him to go - out with him to the 
woods, where, as foon as they pafs a rivulet, he refumes his own 
ihape, and bounds away. The bewildered child is met by two 
Englifli archers, who make prize of him, and carry him off, while 
the goblin page returns to the caftle, and perfonates the young 
baron, to the great annoyance of the whole inhabitants. 

The lady finds the wounded knight, and eagerly employs 
charms for Ids recovery, that flie may learn the ftory of his dif- 
after. The^vely Margaret, in the mean time, is fitting on her 
tutset, gazing on the weftern ftar, and muling on the feenes of 
morning, when ftie difcQvers the blazing beacons that an- 
"hawnce the approach of an Englifh enemy % The alarm is imme^ 
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diately given, and buftling preparation made throughout the man- 
fion for defence. The Englifli force under the command of the 
Lords Howard and Dacre, fpcedily appears before the caftle, lead- 
ing with them the young Buccleugh, and propofe tliat the lady 
fliould either give up Sir William of Dcloraine (who had been her 
meflenger to Melrofe), as having incurred the guilt of march tren- 
Ibn, or receive an Englilh garrifon within her walls. She anfwers, 
with much fpirit, that her kinfman will clear himfclf of the im- 
putation of treafon by fingle combat, and tliat no foe fhall ever 
get admittance into her fortrefs. The Englilh Lords, being fe- 
cretly apprifed of the approach of powerful fuccours to the be- 
fieged, agree to the propofal of the combat, and liipulate that the 
boy fhall be reftored to liberty or detained in bondage, according 
to the ilTue of the battle. The lifts are appointed for the enfuing 
day; and a tiuce being proclaimed in the mean time, the oppo- 
site bands mingle in hofpitality and friend Ihip. 

Deloraine being w'ounded, was expected to appear by his cham- 
pion ; and fome contention arifes for the honour of that (ubftitu- 
rion. This, however, is fpeedily terminated by a pcrfi)n in the 
armour of that warrior, who encounters the Englifli champion, 
flays him, and leads his captive chieftain to the embraces of his 
mother. At this moment Deloraine himfelf appears, half-clothed 
and unarmed, to cl.itm the combat which has been terminated m 
his abfence, and all flock around ti c* ftranger who liad perforated 
him fo fuccefsfully. He unclafps his helmet ; and behold ! Lord 
Cranftoun of Teviotfide ! The lady, overcome with gratitude, 
and trie remembrance of the fpirits’ prophelV, cemfents to forego 
fijc feud, and to give the fair hand of Margaret to that of the 
enamoured liaron. The rites of betrothmcrit are tlicn celebrated 
with great magnificence, and a fplendid eMtcrtainment ffiVw'ii to 
all the Englilh and iScotifh chieftains whom the: alarm had afiem- 
bled at Brankfomc. Lord Cranftoun’s page plays ftvjml unlucky 
tricks during the feftival, and breeds fomc diftenfion among the 
warriors. To footh their ireful mood, the minftrels are introduc- 
ed, w’ho recite three ballad pieces of confiderahle nv'rit. Juft as 
their fongs are ended, a rupcrnatnral darknefs fpreacls itfelf through 
the hall, a tremendous fialh of lightning arid peal of thunder eii- 
fue, which break juft on the fpot w'hen* tlic page had been feated, 
who is heard to cry ‘ Found ! found I found ! ’ atid is no more 
to be feen, when the darknefs clears away.. The whole party Is 
chilled with terror at this extraordinary incident ; and 'Deloraine 
protefts that he diftin£fly faw the figure of the ancient wizard 
Michael Scott in the middle of the lightning. The lady renoun- 
ces for ever the unhallowed ftudy of magic ; and all the chief- 
tains, firuck with awe and confteruation, vow to make a pil- 
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primage to Melrofc to miplore reft and foi^vc»efs for ifec fpirit 
of the departed forceier. With Ac de&riptioii of this ceremony 
the minftfd clofes his ‘ Lay. ^ 

From thfe little flcjo-tth m the ftory, our readers wiU cafify per- 
ceivcy Aat^ however well calculated it tnjjy ha for the introduc- 
tion of pidfuTeftjui; ittiajicry, or the difplay of extr^iordifaary iaci- 
clcnty it has but linle pretenfion to the praife of a regular or co- 
herent narrative. I’he magic of the. lady, the midnight vifit to 
Mekofe^ and the mighty book of riic cnclianter, which occupy 
xkarly one third of the whole |Tocnfi, and engrofs the jittcntim 
of the reader for a long time after the tommence*inent of the nar- 
rative^ are of no ufe whatfoever in the lubfequent developement of 
the fable, and do not contribute, in any degree, either to the pro- 
duQion or explanation of the imddcnis that foiiow. The whole 
charadler and proceedings of the gobjin page, in like manner, may 
be confidcred as merely epifodicaJ ; for though he is employed in 
fome of the fubordinate incidmts, it is remarkable that no mate- 
rial part of the fable requires the intervention of fiipcrnatural agen- 
cy. The young Buccleuch might have w^andered into the wood, 
although he had not been elevoy'tfd by a goblin ; and the dame 
might have given i.er daughter to the dediveter of her fon, although 
llie had never liitcned to the prattlemcnt of the river and mountam 
fpirit^. There is, befuies all this, a great deal of gratuitous and 
dignffive defoription, anti the whole iixrh canto may he faid to be 
redundanr. Tht iloiy naturally concludes wdth tfic union of the 
lovers ; and the account of the feaft, and the minftrclfy that fo- 
lemniycd rht ir betroihmenti is a fort of epilogue, fuperacldcd after 
the catailropiv. is comph-Jc. 

But though fe< I it to be our duty to point out thefe obvious 
deft els in the llrudure ot the fable, we have no hefiration in con- 
ceding to the autlior, that the fable is but a fecondary confidcra- 
ticn in performances of this nature. A poem is intemkd to pleafc 
hy the images it fuggeils, and the fetruigs it iiifpire^ ; and if it con- 
tain delightful images and aifcfling fcutimcnt^ our pleafure wdJl 
not be nni|lPS:ially impaired by fr*mc flight w^am of probability or 
coherence in tlic narriicivc by which they are conntiSed. The aiU 
l:da juuBura of its members is a gracc^ no doubt, wliich ought 
always to be aimed at ; but the quality of the members themfelvcs 
is a conflderation of far higher importance, and that by which alone 
the character of the w'ork muft be ultimately decided. The adjult- 
mc2U of a x^abte may indicate the induftry or the judgment of the 
ivjrhcr, but He genius of the poet can only be (hewn in his 
nagcji«mt of its fucccllive incidents. In thefe more cflenrial par- 
Scott’s merits, w^e think, ate unequivocal : he w^ritea 

througlicut 
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tbrovjgbout with the fpirit and the force of a poet ;* and though 
lie occafionally dil'covers a little too much, perhaps, of the ‘ brave 
iiegleft, * and is frequently inattentive to the delicate propriety 
and fcrupulous correiliiefs of hid dn^iion, he compeiifaUs fi r thofc 
defeats by tire fire and animation of his whole eompofuion, and 
the brilliant colouring and prominent features of the figures with 
which he has enlivened it. We thall now proceed to !;.y before 
our readers fome of the pa iTages which have mide the gri ttfl 
impreflion on our own minds, Subjoining, at the fame time, fuch 
obfervations as they have mott forcibly fuggefted. 

In the very firft rank of poetical excellence, we arc inclined to 
place the iiitroduftory ami concluding lines of every canto, in 
which the antient ftrain is fufpended, and the feelings and fitua- 
tion of the minftrel himfelf deferibed in the words of the author. 
The elegance and the beauty of this fetting^ if we may fo call it, 
tliough entirely of modern workmanfliip, appears to us to be fully 
more worthy of admiration than the bolder relief of the antiques 
which it enclofes, and leads us to regret that the author fhould 
have wafted, in imitaiiou and antiquarian rcfearchcs, fo much of 
ihofc powers which feem fully equal to the talk of raifing him an 
independent reputation. In confirmation of thefe remarks, we 
give a confiderable part of the indrodu£tiou to tlic whole poem. 

• The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minftrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered check, and treffes gray, 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his foie remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The laft of all the Bards was he. 

Who fung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day 1 their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead 5 
And he, negleftcd and opprefTed, 

Wifhed to be with them, and at reft. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer, courted and carciTed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome gneft, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unprereedicated lay $ 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A ftranger filled the Stoart^a throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmlefs art a cringe. 

A waatoiog beiper, feomed and poor, 
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He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to plesfe a peafant’s ear, 

The harp, a King had loved to hear, * p. ^^-4. 

After deferibing his introduftion to tlic prefence of the Dutchefs, 
and his offer to entertain her with his mulic, the defeription pro- 
ceeds, 

• The humble boon was foon obtained ; 

The aged MinArel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of ftate, 

Where fhe, with all her ladles, fate, 

Perchance he wilhed his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune bis harp he tried, 

His trembling hand had Jo A the eafe 
Which marks fecurity to pleafe ; 

And feenes, long paA, of joy and pain, 

Came wilder! ng o’er his aged brain— ^ 

Amid the A ring 9 his Angers Arayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made — 

And oft he Aiook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the mcafurr wild, 

The old man raifed his face, and fmiled ; 

And lightened np his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s extacy I 
In varying cadence, foft or Arong, 

He fwept the founding chords along ; 

The prefent feene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence, and age’s froA, 

In the full tide of fong were loih 
Each blank, in faithlefs memory void, 

The poct’ii glowing thought fupplied ; 

And, while his harp refponfivc rung, 

fTwas thus the latest Minstrel fung. ’ p. 6-8. . 

Vft add, chiefly on account of their brevity, the following 
lines, which immediately fuccced the defeription of the funer» 
rites of the Englifti champion. 

‘ The harp’s wild notes, though hpflied the fong, 

The mimic march of death prolong } 

KoW'feems it Air, and now a-ncar, 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now feems fome mountain’s fide to fweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep $ 

Seems now as. if the MinArel’s wail, 

||Iow the ^ad requiem IcK^t the gale ; 

LaA, o’er 'fbe warrior’s clofitig grave, 

Rung the full choir in chpnd flave, ’ p. 155 tI 56 * 
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The clofe of the whole poem is as follows : 

* Huflied 18 the harp — the Mindrel gone, 

And did he wander forth alone? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

Mo — clofe beneath proud Newark^s tower, 

Arofe the Minftrel’s lowly bower ; 

A fimpic hut ; but there was feen 
The little garden hedged with green. 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 

There flieltercd wanderers, by the blaze. 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he begged before. 

So pafTed the winter’s day — but ftill, 

When fummer fmiled on fweet Bowhill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

And flourifhed, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s foul awoke ! 

Then would he ling achievements high. 

And circumdancc of Chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would ftay, 

Forgetful of the doling day ; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along, 

Bore burden to the Minllrel’s long. ’ p. 193-4- 

Befsdes thefe, which are altogether detached from the lyric efFu- 
iions of the mindrel, fome of the mod intereding padages of the 
poem arc thofe in which he drops the bnfmefs of his dory, to mo- 
ralize, and apply to his own fituation the images and rcfleclions it 
has fuggeded. After concluding one canto with an account of 
the warlike array which was prepared for the reception of the Eng- 
lifh invaders, he opens the fucceeding one witli the following 
beautiful verfes : 

• Sweet Teviot ! on thy filver tide, 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 

No longer decl-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowcd Ihorc ; 

Where’er thou wind’d by dale or hill, 

Ally all is peaceful, all is dill, 

As if thy waves, fince Time was born, 

Since firft they rolled their way to Tweed, 

Had only heard the Ihepherd’s reed, 

Nor darted at the bugle-horn. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

'Which, though it change in ceafelefs flow, 
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Retains cairh giief* retains eadi crime. 

Its earlkli courfe was doomed to know ; 

And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is Rained with paR and prefent tears. 

I^ow as that tide ha^ ebbed with me. 

It Rill rcRe^e to fDeim>ry*s eye 
The hour, iny brave, my only boy, 

FlH by the fide of great l>ui)dee. 

Wl»y, when the volleying muRat played 
AgainR the bloody Highland blade, 
was not I beiide him laid !— 

P.nonph — he died the death of fame ; 

Lnough — he died with conquering Grxme. * p. 93. 94* 

‘rhere are feveral other detached paRagesof equal beauty, which 
ruiglit be quoted in proof of the effect which is produced by this 
dramatic interference of tlie narrator ; but we haffen to lay before 
our readers fomc of the more charaftcrlRic parts of the perform- 
ance. 

The antient romance owes much of its intcreft to the lively 
pi£l:ure which it affords of tlic times of chivalry, and of thofe 
ufages, manners and inftitutions which we have been accuftom- 
cd to afTociate in our minds, with a certain combination of mag- 
nificence with fimplicity, and ferocity with romantic honour. 
The reprefen cations contained in thofe performances, however, are 
for the mod part too rude and naked to give complete fatisfa£tion. 
The execution is always extretnely unequal ; and though the writ- 
er fometimes touches upon the appropriate feeling with great ef- 
fe£b and felicity, ffili this appears to be done more by accident 
than defign ; and he wanders away immediately into all forts of 
ludicrous or uninterefling details, without any apparent confeiouf- 
nefs of mcongruity. TLefe dcfc£is Mr Scott has correfled with 
admiiable addreis and judgment in the greater part of the work 
now before us ; and wliile he has exhibited a very flriking and 
imprefifive piifiure of the old feudal ufages and mftitutions, he has 
fliewn ftill greater taJein in engrafting upon thofe deferiptions 
all the tender or fj^agnoirimous emodons to which the circum- 
Itances of the ftory naturally give rife. Without impairing the 
antique air of the whole piece, or violating tlte fimplicity of the 
ballad ffyl|^ he has contrived, in tlxis way, to impart a much 
greater dimity, and more powerful intereft to his produflion, 
than could aikr be attained by the unfktlfui and unfteady delinea- 
tions pf the old romanceFS. Nothing, we think, can a£>rd a finer 
illuj^tion of this remark, than the opening ftanzas of the whole 

r m 5 they tranfport us at^xrpe infio tbj^dagSiof knightly daring 
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and feudal hoftiKty, -at the fame time that they fup^^eH:, in a very 
intercflinpj way* all thoCefofter ferttimente which arife out of fome 
parts of the defeription. 

‘ The feaft was over in Brankfome tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her fecret bower ; 

Her bower, that was guarded by word and by fpell. 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tcU-^ 

Jefu Maria, fliield us well ! 

No living wight, fave the Dadye alone, 

Had dated to crofs the threlhold ilone. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlelle all ; 

Knight, and page, and houfehold fquire. 

Loitered through the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire. 

The ftag-hounds, weary with the chafe, 

Lay ftretched upon the rudiy floor. 

And urged, in dreams, the forcll race. 

From Teviot-ftone to Elkdak-inoor. ' p, 9. 10. 

After a very pidlurefque reprefentation of the military eftablIfli-» 
meut of this old baronial for trefs, the minftrel proceeds : 

< Many a valiant knight is here ; 

But he, the Chieftain of them all. 

His fword hangs ruling 011 the wall, 

Bcfide Ikib broken fpcar. 

Bards long fltall tell, 

How Lord Walter fell I 
When lUrtled burghers fled, afar. 

The furies of the Border war ; 

When the ftreets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 

And heard the Hogan’s deadly yell— 

Then tile Chief of Bnankfome teU. 

- Can piety tiie difeord heal, , 

Or ftaunch the death-feud’s enmity ? 

Can Chriilian lore, can patriot zeal. 

Can love of blelTed charity ? 

No ! vainly to each holy fhnne. 

In mutual pHgrknage, they drew ; 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red fidchioas ileiv. 

While Cefsford owns the rule of Car, 

While Ettrick boails the Ikie of 
The flaugbteaed ehiefe, the mortal jar» 

The Iiavoc of the feudal war. 

Shall neveri never be forgot 1 
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In forrow o’er Lord Walter’s bier, 

The warlike foreflers had bent ; 

And many a flower and many a tear. 

Old Tfviot’s maids and matrons lent : 

But, o’er her warrior’s bloody bier. 

The Ladye dropped nor figh nor tear ! 

Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the (lain, 

Had locked the fource of fofter woe ; 

And burning pride, and high diUain, 

Forbade the riflng tear to flow ; 

Until, amid his furrowing clan, 

Her fon lifped from tlie nurfe’s knee — 

And, if I live to be a man, 

My father’s deatli revenged fliall be ! ” 

Tlien fall the mother’s tears did iVck 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. ’ p. 12 — 15. 

There arc not many paflages in Englifh poetry more impreflm 
than fome parts of this cxtradl. As another iliiiftration of the 
prodigious improvement which the ftylc of the old romance ifi 
capable of receiving from a more liberal admixture cf pathetic 
fentimcnts and gentle afiedlions, we infert the following paflage, 
where the cfFeft of the picture is finely affiftcd by the contrail of 
its two compartments. 

• So puffed tlie day — the evening fell, 

^Twas near the time of curfew bell ; 

The air w^as mild, the wi:id w'ls calm, 

The ftream wai, fmooth, the dew was balm ; 

E’en the rude watchman, 011 the lower, 

Enjoyed and bleffed the lovely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bleffed 
The hour of lilence and of reft. 

On the high turret, fitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s feft tone ; 

Touched a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green ; 

Her golden hair llrcamcd free from band, 

Her fair check rolled on htr hand, 

Her blue eyes fought the weft afar. 

For lovers love the weftcrti ftar. 

* Is yon the ftar o’er Penchryll-Pen, 

That rifes flowly to her ken, 

An^ fpreading broad its wavering light, 

Sha&s its loofe treffes on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the w eftem ftar ?— 
p, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 
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Scarce could fhe draw her tightened breath ; 

For well flie knew the fire of death ! 

* The warder viewed it blazing ftrong. 

And blew his war- note loud and long, 

^J'ill, at the high and haughty found, 

Rock, wood and river, rung aicund ; 

The blait alarmed the felial hall, 

And flaitled forth the warriors all $ 

Far downward 111 the caiUe-yard, 

Full many a toich and crefftt glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confufedly tufled. 

Were in the blaze half feen, half loll ; 

And fpcars in wild dtfoider fliuok. 

Like reeds befide a frozen brook. 

* The Sencfclial, whofe filver hair 
Was reddened by the torches* glare, 

Stood in the midft, wuth gefture proud, 

And ifTued forth his niatidates loud — 

** On Penchryft glows a bale of fire. 

And three arc kindling on Piicfthaughfvvlic, ** Sic. p. 

In thefe pafTages, the poetry of Mr Scott is entitled to a decid- 
ed preference over that of the earlier minflrels, not only from 
the greater confiftency and coiuienfaiioii of his imagery, but from 
an intrinfic fuperioriry in tin nature of his materiids. From the 
improvement of talle, a'ui the cultivation of the liner feelings of 
the heart, poetry acquires, in a refined age, many new and in- 
valufible elements, which are iieccllarily unknown in a period 
of greater fimplicity. The defeription of external objedJs, how- 
ever, is at all times equally inviting, and equally eafy ; and many 
of the pictures which have been left by the aiiciciit roinanccrt., 
mult be admitted to poflefs, along with great difiufenefs and 
homelincfs of didtion, an txadlnefs and vivacity whieh cannot be 
eaCly exceeded. In this part of his undertaking, Mr Scott there- 
fore had fewer advantages \ but wc do not think that his fuccefs 
has been lefs remarkable. In the following defeription of Md- 
rofe, which introduces the fecond canto, the reader will obferve 
liow Ikilfully he calls in the aid of fentimcntal airociations to 
heighten the eflcdl of the pidlurc which he prefents to the eye. 

* If tliou would* ft view fair Mclrofe aright, 

Go vifit it by the pale mooo-light ; 

For the gay beams of ligbtfome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each lliaftcd oriel glimmers white ; 


When 
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When the cold Ught’i* uncin^tajnt fto>wer 
Streams on the mined cental tofwer ; 

When buttrefs and buttrefs, alternately,' 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When filver edges the imagery, 

' And the fcrolh that teach thee to Kre and die ; 

When diftant Tweed ia heard to rare, 

And the owlet to Hoot o**cr the dead nan’s grave j 
Then go — bi:t go alone the whilc*^ 

Then view St David’s riiincd pile ; 

And home returning, foothly fwear, 

Was never fcenc fo fad and fair I ’ p. 3J, 36. 

In the following paffage he is lefs ambitious, and confines him- 
felf, as an ancient minftrel would have done on the occaCon, to a 
minute and pidurefque reprefentation of the vifible obje£t before 
lilm. 

‘ When for the lifts they fought the plain. 

The ftately Ladye’s filken rein 
Did noble Howard lw>ld ; 

T Inarmed by her fide he walket^, 

And much in courteous phrafe, they talked 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Coftly his gatb — his Fkmifh mff 
Fell o’er his doublet fhaped of bwlF, 

With fatin flafhed, and lined ; 

Tawny his boot, and gold his fpur, 

Hia clock was all of Poland fur, 

Hrs hofe with filver twitted ; 

His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt^ 

Hung in a broad and ftudded belt ; 

Hence, in rude phrafe, the Borderers ftill 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will. ’ p, i^x. 

TIkj fame fqrupulous adherence to the ftylc of the old romance, 
though greatly improved in point of brevity and feledlion, is dit 
cerntble in the following animated tkicriptlon of the feaft, which 
terminates 

^iPThc fpoufal rites were ended foon : 

’Twas now the merry hour of noon, 

And in the lofty-arched hall 
Was fpread the gorgeons feftival ; 

Steward and fquirc, with heedful haftc, 

Mar (balled the rank of every gueft % 

Pages, with ready Idade, were there, 

: The mighty mal to earns and ftare. 

O’er capon, hesoaoflKrw, tnd crane, 

And idrincely |ica«oilb^» f Uded irain^ 


And 
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And o^er the boar’s-head, garnished brave. 

And cygnet from St Mary’s wave ; 

O’er ptarmigan and venifon. 

The priefl had fpoke bis kentfoi>. 

Tlien rofe the riot and the din. 

Above, beneath, wirhout, w-thtn! 

For, from the lofty bulcony, 

Rung trumpet, fhalm, and pfaftery % 

Their clanging bowda dM warriors quaffed, 

Loudly they fpoke, and lo.udly laughed ; 

Whifpertd young knights, in tone mote mild* 

To ladies fair, and ladies fmfled. 

The hooded hawks, high perched on beam, , 

The clamour joined with whirling feream, 

And flapped their wings, and (hook their bells. 

In concert wuth the ftaghounds’ yells. 

Round go the flafl<s of ruddy wine. 

From Bourdcaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 

Their fafles the buly fewers ply. 

And all is mirth and revelry. ’ p, 166^7, 

The following pi^ure is fuillciently antique in its conception;, 
but the execution is evidently modern, 

* Ten of them were flieatbed in ftcel. 

With belted fword, and fpur on heel : 

They quitted not their harueCi btight. 

Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rcfl 
With corflet laced, 
pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 

^Fhey carved at the meal 
With gloves of fteel, 

And they drank the red wine ifmmgb the hdrnet barred. * 

Thfi whole fcenc of the duel or judicial combat, is conduffed 
according to the ilri^ ordinances of chivalry, and delineateU 
with all the mkiutenefs of an ancient romancer. The modern 
reader will probably find it rather tedious ^ ail hut the aoneW* 
ing ftanzas, which are in a loftier meafure. 

* ’Tia done, done ! that fatal bk>w 

Has flretched him os the bloody plain ; 

He ftrivei to Brave NWgrave, no ! 

Thence never (halt thoa rife a^ii I 
He chokes in bloodr-^Sooie friendly hand 
Undo the vifbr’s barred band. 

Unfix the gorget^s iron claip. 

And give him room for life to gafp ^ 

■* 77(,^ ie.7.|;|; 
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In vain, in vain — ^hafte, holy friar, 

Hafte, ere the finner (hall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be (hriven, 

And fmooth his path from earth to heaven* 

In hafte the holy friar fped, 

His naked foot was dyed with red. 

As through the lifts be ran ; 

Unmindful of the ihouts on high, 

That hailed the conqueroris vlfiory, 

He raifed the dying man ; 

Loofe waved his ftlver beard and hair. 

As o’er him he kneeled down in prayer. 

And ftill the crucifix on high, 

He holds before his darkening eye, 

And ftill he bends an anxious ear, , 

His faltering penitence to hear ; 

Still props him from the bloody fod, 

Still, even when foul and body part, 

Pours ghoftly comfort on his heait, 

And bids him truft in God ! 

Unheard he prays ; ’tie o^cr, ’tis o’er i 

Richard of Mufgrave breathes no more. ’ p. 145-47, 

Wc have already made fo many extraffs from this poem, 
that we can now only afford to prefent our readers with one fpe- 
cimen of the fongs which Mr Scott has introduced in the mouths 
of the minflrels, in the concluding canto. It is his objc£l, in 
thefe pieces, to exemplify the different llyles of ballad narrative 
which prevailed in this ifland at different periods, or in different 
conditions of fociety. The firft is conilruffed upon the rude 
and Gmple model of the old Border ditties, and produces its ef- 
itO. by the dire£f and concife narrative of a tragical occurrence. 
The fecond, fung by Fitzeraver, the bard of the accompiiihed 
Surrey, has more of the richnefs and poliflt of the Italian poet- 
try, and is very beautifully written in a (lanza refembling that of 
Spenfer, The third is intended to reprefent that wild ftyle of 
compofition which prevailed among the bards of the northern 
continent, fomewhat foftened and adorned by the minftrel’s re- 
fidence in the fouth. Wc prefer it, upon the whole, to either 
of the two former, and (hall give it entire to our readers, who 
will probably be ftruck with the poetical effed of the dramatic 
for^inyKp which it is thrown, and of the indire£l: defeription by 
every thing is moil expreffively told, without oiite word of 
narrative. 

O liften, lillen, ladies gay t 
No haughty feat of arms 1 lei! ; 

Soft 
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Soft is the note, dnd fad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rofabelle. 

— Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew } 

And, gentle ladye, deign to Itay ! 

Reft thee in Caftle Ravenfheuch, 

Nor tempt the ftornay frith to-day. 

"i’he blackening wave is edged with white; 

To inch and rock the fca-mcws fly ; ^ 

The fjihcrs have heard the Water-Sjjrite, 

Whofc fcrcams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

Lall night the gifted feer did view 
A wet fhroud rolled round ladye gay ; 

Then ftay thee, fair, in Raven ftieiich : 

Why crofs the gloomy fiith tr-day \ — - 
— c« >Tis not becaufe Lord Lindefay's hcii' 

To-night at Roflin leads the ball, 

But that my Indyc-mother there 
Sits lonely in her caftlc-hall. 

*Tia pot bccaufe the ring they ride. 

And Lindefay at the liiig rides well, 

But that my lire the wine will chide, 

If ’tia not filled by Rofabelle. ** — - 
O’er Roflin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was feen to gleam ; 

’Tw'as broader than the watch-fire light. 

And brighter than the bright moon-beainf 
It glared on Rollings caftled rock, 

It reddened all the copfe-wood glen ; 

^Twas feen from Dryden’s groves of oak. 

And feen from caverned Hawthonidcn. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roflin^s chiefs uncoined lie 3 
Each Baron, for a fable Ihroiid, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around. 

Both vaulted crypt and altar's pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmered all the dead-men's malh 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rofc-carvcd butt refs fair — 

So ftill they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. ^ 

There are twenty of Roflin'a barons bold 
Lie buried v^ithin that proud cbapelle t 
Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the fea holds lovely Roftbelle \ 

A nd each St Clair was buried therc^ 
rcTL. vj* HO, XI. S witji 
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With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the Kelpy ninp^, and the Merma'd fung* 

The dirge of lovely Kofabelle. * p. 

Front the various extrafts we have now given, our ' readers- 
will be enabled to form a tolerably corredt judgement of this 
poem ; and if they arc picafed with thofe portions of it which 
have now been exhibited, we may venture to afiiire tliem that tlicy 
will not be difiippointed by the perufal of the whole. 'Fhe whole 
night-journey of Deloraine — the opening of tlie wizard’s tomb — 
the march of the EngRlh battle — and the parlt'y before the walls 
of the caftle, arc all executed with the fame fpirit and poetical 
energy, which we think is confpicuous in the fpecimens wc 
have already extruded: and a great variety of fliort paflages 
occurs in every part of the poem, which are ft ill more ftrik- 
ing and meritorious, though it h impofliWc to detach them, 
mithout injury, in the form of a quotation. It is but fair to ap- 
prife the reader, on the other hand, that he will meet wdth very 
heavy paftages, and with a variety of details which are not like- 
ly to intcreft any one but a Borderer or an antiquary. AVc like 
very well to hear * of the Gallant Chief of Otterburne, ’ or ^ the 
Dark Knight of LiddcfUale, ^ and feel the elevating power of great 
names, when we read of the tribes that muftcred to the war, 
• beneath the creft of old Dunbar, and Ifcpburn’s mingled ban- 
ners. ’ But wc really cannot fo far fympathife with the local 
partialities of the autnor, as- to feel any glow of patriotifni or 
ancient virtue in hearing of the Todrig or JjohnJlon clans, or of 
Elliots^ ArmJiroTjgSj and Tmlmns ; ftill lefs can we relifti the in- 
trodudion of Blaik John of Athtljlane^ Whiijlade tJst 
Arthur fre^the^braesj Red Boland Fotfler^ or any other of thofe 
worthies who 

Sought the beeves that made their broth, 

In Scotland and in England both, \ 

into a poem which has any prctcnfioqs to ferioufnefs or dignity. 
The ancient metrical romance might have admitted thefe homely 
perfonalities but the prefent age will not endure them ; and Mr 
Scott muil either facriftce his Border prejudices^ or oftend all his 
Traders in the other parts of the empire. 

There arc many paftages, as we have already inftnuated, which 
have the^ general charader of heavinefs, fuch as the minftrel’s 
account of his preceptor, and Deloraine's lamentation over the 
dead bo^ of Mufgrave : but the goblin page is, in our opinion, 
the capnl deformity of the poem. We have already faid that 
the whole machinery is ufelefs ; but the magic ftudies of the lady, 
and the rifled tomb of Michael Scott, give oecafion to fo much 
admirable poetry, that we can on no accoimt confetti to part with 

them. 
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them. The pnge, on the other hand, is a perpetual burden to 
the poet, and to the reader : it is art undignified and improba* 
ble fiction, which excites neither terror, admiration, nor aftonifli- 
mcnt, but necdlefsly dcbafes the drain of the whole work, and 
excites at once our incredulity and contempt. He is not a * trickfy 
fpirit, * like Ariel, with whom the imagination is irrefiftibly en- 
amoured ; nor a tiny monarch, like Oberon, difpofing of the defti- 
nies of mortals : he rather appears to us to be an awkward fort of 
a mongrel between Puck and Caliban, of a fervile and brutal na- 
ture, and limited in his powers to the indulgence of petty malig- 
nity and the infliftion of defpicable injuries. Befides this objec- 
tion to his charadler, his exifience has no fupport from any gene- 
ral or eftabliflied fuperdition. Fairies and devils, ghofts, angels 
and witches, are creatures with whom we are all familiar, and 
who excite in all clafles of mmkind emotions with which we can 
eafily be made to fympathife. But the ftory of Gilpin Horneif 
Was never believed out of the vill.ige where he is faid to have made 
his appearance, and has no claims upon the credulity of thofe who 
were not originally of his acquaintance. There is nothing at all 
interefting or elegant in the feenes of which he is the hero \ and 
in reading thefe paffages, we really could not help fufpetling that 
they did not Hand in the rom mce when the aged minftrel recited 
it to the royal C'varles and his mighty earls, but were inferted af- 
terwards to fuit the tafte of the cottagers among whom he begged 
his bread on the Border. We entreat Mr Scott to inquire into 
the grounds of this fufpicion, and to take advantage of any de- 
cent pretext he can lay hold of for purging * the L ly ^ of this 
ungraceful intruder. We would alfo move for a ^to If^arratiia 
againll the fpirits of the river and the mountain ; for though they 
are come of a very high lineage, we do not know what lawful 
bufinefs they could have at Brankfome callle in the year 1550. 

Of the didion of this poem we havr but little tp fay. Froift 
the exttads we have already given, our readers will perceive tiut 
the verfific.ition is in the higheft degree irregular and capricious. 
The nature of the poem entitled Mr Scott to fome licenfe in this 
tefpeft, and he ofteri employs it with a very pleafing efled ; but 
he has freijuently exceeded its juft meafure, and prefe'nted us witfi 
fuch combwfatious of metre, as muft put the teeth of his readers^ 
we think, into fome jeopardy. He has, when he pleafes, a very 
melodious and fonorous ftyle of verfification, but often compofes 
with inextufeable negligence and rudenefs* There is ^ gi'pat 
number of lines in which the verfe can only be made out by fun- 
ning the words together in a very unufual manner j and fome ap- 
pear to us to have no pretenfion to the name of verfes at all. 

B a Wligt 
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What apology, for inftance, will Mr Scott make for the laft of 
thefe two lines — 

* For when in fhulious mood he paced 
St Kentigern’s hall. ^ 

Or for thefe — 

‘ How the brave boy, in future war, 

Sliould lame the unicornis pride. * 

We have callid tlie negligence which could leave fuch lines as 
thefe in a poem ',i‘ thi:, nature, irexcufeable ; becaufe it is per- 
feftly evident, from the general irraiti of Ins compofition, that 
Mr Scott has a very accurate ear for the harmony of verfification, 
and tliat he compofos with a facility which iniift lighten the 
labour of correclion. There are fome fmaller faults i]i the diclioti 
which might have been as well corrected aifo : tlierc is too much 
alliteration; and he reduplicates his words too often. Wc have 

* never, iicver, ' feveral times ; befides, ‘ his o’er, his oVr, ’ — 

* in vain, in vain ’ — * his done, his done ; ’ and feveral other 
echoes as ungraceful. 

W c will not be ttunpted to fay any thing more of this poem. 
Although it does not contain any great difplay of what is proper- 
ly called invention, it indicates perh.aps as much vigour and origi- 
n-ditv of poetical genius as any performance whici) lias been late- 
ly olferncl to the public. The locality of the fubjetfl is likely to 
oldlrucl itb popularity ; and the author, by confining himfelf in a 
great meafare to the defeription of manners and pcrfonal adven- 
tures, has forfeited the attrartion which might have been derived 
from the deli:!c.^ti^n of rural fccnery. But he has maniielled a 
degree of gen: as whicli cannot be overlooked, and given indica- 
tu'ii of taieiilB that feem well worthy of being enlifted in the fer- 
vice of the epic rnufe. 

The notes, which contain a great trealiire of Border^hiftory 
and antiquarun learning, arc tcx> long, vye think, for the general 
reader. The form of the publication is alfo too expenfive ; and 
we hope foon to fee a fmaller edition, with an abridgement of 
the notes, for tl|Jf>ufe of the mere lovers of poetry. 


Art. IL Indagine Fifica fu % Colori ; coronata del preinio dalla So* 
aeta Ilaiiana dl Scienzv, Di GiambattilTa Venturi, Prof, d'i 
Prefideiite del Gabinetto Filico nelP Univ. di Pavia, 
rj^pc. Ital. di Scienze, &c. ^c. &c. Edizione feconda, 
accrefciuia. Modena, An x. Hep. (1801) 8vo. 

fcience of Optics, which in the earlier part’ of the laft cen* 
tury occupied fo much of fhe* attention of phyfical inqjuir- 
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•ers, hns of b.to years yielded its rank, in the cftlmation of natu- 
ral philofophers, to the eaficr, and, perhaps, in thomfches more 
intcrcftin^ purfuits of the Pneumatic Cheniiftry. As long as the 
letter fcience can be fhidied without a previous fimiliarity with 
tlie hhithematics, it is to he feared that the higli price which mud 
be paid for the delights of the former, will decide mankind to re- 
main in their prefent (late of iiidifler^nce to its attraelians. They 
will continue to praife the name of Newton for his immortal dlf- 
coveries in this branch of knowledge, without once trying to elti- 
matc his merits ; as they liave from the beginning worlliipped tlio 
author of the Pi incipin^ without ever imagining that it was a work 
wliich w'as WTitten to be read. 

That the knowledge which the ‘ Treatife cf ’ left us of 
the fubtle clement which apparently pervailes all finite fpace, 
fiiould, under fuch circumfiances, not have been fenfibly aug- 
mented fince his day, will fcarccly appear fiirprifing. In feme 
parts of Europe, however, his fublime refearchc'S appear to have 
attrn 61 ed more attention than in thofe where v/e live. 'Phe Itali- 
an muthematiciaiis have piirfucd the iiiveftigations left unfiniibcd 
by him, with an ardour and a fuccefs unknown in this country. 
The tvi'O ineftimable treatifes of Comparetti (not to mention tlie 
works of IJeccari.O prefent us with difeovertes not Icfs impoi- 
tr.nt than tliofc of the opticians who preceded f>ir Ifaac New- 
ton. We refer our readers in particular to Ids work ‘ rie Lure 
Jirsa ct Cohrikn^'* publifhed at Ferrara in 1787.'*' It contain*^ 
matter which dclorvcs a place in the ‘ i.)piics ’ iifclf ; and only 
requires to be fumewhat exten.Kd and purfued in all its confe- 
quenccs, in order to furnill) fomc future pliilofopher with as am- 
ple materials for new difeovery, as Ncwion obtained from the 
groat woik of Grimaldi. 

The treatife of Profcin:)r Venturi, which is now before us, 
though much iiiforior in criginality and richnefs of experiment 
to the hook jufl now mentioned, is nevcrlheiefs a very valuable 
accefiion to optical fcioncc. It confills of a memoir defervedly 
crowned by the Sorieta Itnlianay and an additional chapter of 
great merit. There is an ingenious eil'ay added, ‘ On the means 
l>y *iuhich wc ■ej fpace from the fenjv oj heann^, ’ This wc re- 
ferve for another opportunity, and proceed to confider, with fome 
fuliiefs, the optical work, 

I. The author begins with a very clear and accurate ftatc-; 
ment of Sir Ifaac Newton’s fundamoiitai experiment on the co- 

i> 3 lours 


* Hiss other work on Vifu^v and Cvhmrs as conniLfed wih /V, was pub- 
j-'iGied ill 179^? I fince which uuif the author died. 
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lours of thin plates. He then defcribes the manner in which 
Du Toilr endeavoured to explain this leading phenomenon. That 
optician conceived the rings of colours and alternate dark inler- 
vaJs to be the refult of a fimple prifmatic refracftion. He fiip- 
pofcd that the firil lens a^lcd like a prifm, and feparated the in- 
cident heterogeneous rays, fo as to form a coloured fpe£lrum on 
the fecond, from whence it was rt ficfted to the eye placed above 
both. Profeflbr Venturi adduces no Icfs than five different 
proofs to fliew the infufficiency of this theory. Yet, among all 
thefe, it is not a little Angular that he omits the moft conclufive 
and the moft obvious, viz. the multiplicity of the rings, and 
the cxiftence of the dark intervals. If common prifmatic re- 
fraftion could produce one image at all refembling a coloured 
ring in fize or position (which it very certainly never could), we 
ftjoiild ftill be at a lofs to know whence the fucceeding black 
ring conics, and whence the fecond coloured ring proceeds ; not 
to mention the coincidence of the coloured rings by tranfmilfion 
with thofe black fpaces by reflexion, and of the bLick fpaces by 
tranfmiffion with the coloured rings by reflexion. Indeed, it 
may fairly be conjeftured, that he who could propofe fuch an 
explanation, had neither feeii the appearance in queftion, nor 
formed any thing like a precife idea of it from Sir Ifaac New- 
ton’s clefcription : the two phenomena arc mere dilfimilar, in 
every rcfpctl:, than the colours of thin plates and thofe of the 
prifmatic fpeQrum. We have one other remark to offer on this 
part of our author’s inquiry. He aflerts that the term, * fts of 
enfy atid of difficult LranJm'iffiGfif only expreffos a fa£f, and is not of 
hypothetical origin. It is unqueftionably true, that this expref- 
fton refers to a faft ; bat it refers to it in a manner purely theo- 
retical ; it accounts for, or explains the fart in a way not Itriftly 
preferibed by the circ urn fiances, and capable of infinite, varia- 
tions, thoug}; thofe circumftances fliould remain the famei No- 
tliing, mdjjp], is advanced repugnant to the phenomenon; but o- 
ther folutions would agree equally well with it. The problem, for 
want of fullicieiit data, is, beyond a certain point, indetermi- 
nate; and one of its many folutions has been adopted. All 
lihat.tbe facis warrant us to aflert is, that plates of a particular 
ihicl^flds rcflofl, while thofe of another degree of thicknefs 
; and that thofe degrees of thicknefs which tranf- 
ihiit, and ^hofe w hich rcfledl, fucceed each other at certain in- 
tlic one being as the odd, the other as the even num- 
^Yi atMirithmeticiil feries. But if we proceed a ft ep farther, 

^ refoive this into a tranfient quality imprefled upon the 
i.ys of hgln, which difpefes them at one part of their route to 
at another to be tranfinitted, w^e furely do feme- 
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thing more than merely expreft the fadi on which all thefc fpe- 
culations are founded, viz. the connexion (of what fort we arc 
ignorant) between a certain thicknefs of plate, and the reflexion 
of light ; and between another definite thicknefs, and its tranf- 
miffion- 'rherefore, thofe philofophers are not fo much miftak* 
^:n as our author imagines, who have denominated the New«- 
tonian theory of fits, an hypothcfis. * Tt would be ftill more 
erroneous to call that hypothefis any thing but fine and fubtle in 
the moft oxquifite degree^ — We (hall afterwards endeavour to 
trace the fteps which led to it. 

The remaining part of our author's firft chapter is occupied 
with fome remaniis upon the different reflexibility of light. It 
is known to our readers that this property was demonftrated by 
Sir Ifaac Newton from certain experiments with the prifm that 
i)y reflexibility, he does not mean a variation in the dire6lion of 
the Tefle£led rays, but only a power of being refiefted at differ- 
ent angles of incidence ; and that fubfequent inquirers, obferv- 
ing the neceffary part which refraftion bore in this procefs, were 
led to conclude that the different reflexibility of the rays depend- 
ed upon, and was identical with their different refrangibility. 
Profeffor Venturi examines this pofition, and endeavours to 
Ihow by other experiments that it is unfounded. His chief ar- 
gument is deduced from an experiment performed with a hollow 
glafs veifel filled with water, and containing a plate of glafs 
.moveable round one of the angles of the veflel. He receives a 
1)6310 on the veflel at right angles to one of its (ides, and alloifs 
it to pafe through the water, and fall on the moveable plate^ 
which he inclines to the incident beam until a reflexion begins to 
take place. He finds that the violet light is firft reflected ; the 
red laft: and, becaufe no reparation of the rays by refradion 
could be effeded when they fell at right angles, he infers that 
this different reflexion demonftrates the point in queftion. The 
ingenuity of this procefs, however, cannot clofe our eyes to 
its fallacy. Any one who attends to the above abftratf^ of it^ 

B 4 more 

* To remove all doubt on this fubje£^, it will be foificlent to fubjotn 
Sir Ifaac Newton^s own words : * Bvery ray of light acquires, in pat* 
fing through a refradling furface, a certain tranfient conftitution or dif- 
^ofition, which returns at equal intervale during its progrefs, and makes 
it, at each return of that difpofition, be eafily tranfmitted through the 
refrading medium, and in the intervals difpofes it to be eafily refledUd*^ 
Prop. XII. Book II. Partin. 

In the fubfequent definition, he denominates thofe difpofitions Jiu 
tranjmljfm. 
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more cfpecially if he compares it with the autho^^s third fijjure, 
vill be fpcedily convinced that he has in faft made ufe of the 
very form of experiment defcribed in the third piopofition of Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s Optics, book I.; and confeqiiently has added no- 
thing to the evidence of that propofition. The moveable plate 
forms, together witli the anterior fide of the vefit*!, a prifm, al- 
though truncated below'. The ingenious contiivance of giving 
this prifm a moveable refra£ling angle, permits the experiment to 
proceed without changing the incidence of the rays on the an- 
terior furfjce ; but there is always a fecond prifm joined to the 
firft; and the bare infpe^ion of the third figure (hews what a 
material part it bears in the procefs. In fiiort, the objcflions arc 
not in the leall removed by this variation of the experiment- 
ProfefTor Prevoft of Geneva, in the Philofophical TranfaAions 
lor 1798, part II, has given a different and a more fatisfaCtoiv 
anfwcr to them, by fliewing that the refracflion of the fiilt 
prifm ought to render the red rays more refloxiWe, if all the rays 
had, independent of the refraftion, the fame difpofition !o be 
reflefted. I 3 ut, in fpite of all thefe rcafonings, tlic radical c^n- 
fidcration which firft gave rife to the controverfy, ftill recurs* 
Why does this property, this different reflcxibility of light, never 
appear, unlefs in conjumflion with refraflion, and in circum- 
flances where the different refrangibility of the rays cannot fill 
to operate ? It is demanded, why a plain minor of poliflicd 
metal, upon being moved round its axis, and expofed to the rays 
at various degrees of inclination, flicws no dilTcrcncc in the 
different rays ? VVJ,y, for example, when held at an angle of 
80° to the incident beam, i^ a reflexion produced of the red as 
well as the violet ; and wdiy does the fame reflexion continue to 
take place, although this angle be increafed graduilly to 70 or 
79-i degrees, without the llighteft appearance of a blue or grecn- 
ifh tiijge in the refiefted beam, which muft inevitably take place 
*f the red and orange part was more tranfmiirihlc than the violet? 
It may be^feid, that the opaque fubflance of the fpcculum re- 
flects all tne rays at all angles of incidence. It is therefore ad- 
mitted, that no light can be abforbed by opaque fubftanecs, and 
that, if the thicknefs of the fpcculum be diminiflred until it be- 
comes tranfparent, all the light will ftill be reflected. 

Put let another example be taken, to which no fuch objeflion 
applies. If the rays differ in degree of rt flexibility, why does 
n jpiece of giafs wirh parallel fides reflefl all the component parts 
or aj|g^ 'm, equally, at all inrlinations to the incident rayt? 

in this cafi^, is not a reparation pioduced by the reflrxiort 
■Ri.Q fnrlavc vJien it is inclined at a brge angle to the 

Ancta<i*if 
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incident light ? Why does not the rcflecied h^am, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, begin to afliime a blue and greenUh tinge, while the 
tranfmitted beam is tinged with red and orange ? Such ought un* 
doubtedJy to be the faft, if reflexibility was altogetlier uncon- 
nefted with refrangibiliiy ; for the rays are here fuppofed to fall 
on a fubftance capable either of reflefting or tranfmiiting them ; 
and the anterior furface of the glafs always rtfled\s a great por- 
tion of the incident light, while the refl. pafles through ; but all 
the conftituent parts of thofe portions, their red rays as well as 
their violet rays, are uniformly affeclcd in the very fame manner 
at all angles of incidence. Thus then \vc fee that reflexion alone 
is not fuflicient to produce the phenomenon in queftion. Is every 
kind of rcfradlion, when coupled with reflexion, fufficient for 
this purpofe ? Certainly not. Let a beam of jyhitc light fall on 
a glafs parallelipipcd, and be tranfmitted, as It will be without 
reparation, to the oppofite fide: Let the panllclipipcd be inclined 
to tlie incident light until the angle of incidence is as great as 
pofTible. Through all the ftagts of this inclination white light 
alone will be rcflcdled — no decompofition takes place — no preva- 
lence of reflexibility is perceived in the violet or blue rays j 
jlicy are all equally reflefted — all equally tranfmitted. It re- 
mains, therefore, to explain what is the fpecific nature of this 
different rcflexibillty, which only makes its appearance in com- 
pany with n fradlion, and not in coiijundlion with every fort of 
refradiion, but only with tint kind which of itfclf feparates the 
heterogeneous rays. Until this very fufpicious circumflance can 
be fatisfadlorily nccouine<l for, we fliould difobey thofe rules of 
indudVive roafoiiing which our great maffer himfclf has taught us, 
both by his precept and his example, were we to give our unqua- 
lified affent to his dodtrine of various rcflexibillty, 

Profeff r Vcntuii concludes this part of bis fpeculations with 
an attempt to lliow that there is nothing inconfiftent in thefe 
rays being leall reflcxible which lie admits arc molt dcflexible. 
That there is any thing inconfiftent in this, it would be abfurd 
to aflert 5 but he attempts to demonftrate fome connexion be- 
tween the greater deflexibility and the lefs reflexibility of the red 
yays, and fo forth, in order to conclude that nature is confiftent 
in her operations. We think his failure is as complete as his 
attempt was unncceflary *, and inftead of troubling our readers 
to follow his very vagvic rcafonings on this matter, the only ex- 
ceptionable thing which we find in his work, we fliall conteni; 
ourfelves with obferying that he has entirely overiooked the 
greater of the IcL refrangible rays ; a property proved 

to belong to titem by the very fame experiments whereby thq 

greater 
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S cater cieflexibility was difcovcwjd. This property at once dc- 
■oys every part of Profeflbr Venturi's argument. 

We fliall conclude this branch of the lubjf*d by laying before 
our readers a theory, which we think \rarranted by the pheno- 
mena^ and fufficient to explain the riiCerent appearances exhibit- 
ed by thofe Angular experiments on thin plate.s, which compofc 
the fecond book of the Optics. It is recommended by its fimpli- 
eitty, and is in fomc degree autborifed by the ideas partially un- 
folded in that immortal work. Various incidcr.tal obfervationsj 
fcattered over the concluding fpeculations of Sir Ifaac Newton^ 
fuggeft the remark, that one experiment only upon the pheno- 
mena of Flexion was wanting to have made him draw the infer- 
ences which we are now about to fubmit. 

When light fjtk upon thin plates, whofc thicknefs gradually 
increafes within c«tain narrow limits, and is tranfmitted through 
them, it is formed into fringes or rings with dark intervals and 
of regularly incrcafing fizes. When the light as homogeneous, 
the fringes are of the Angle colour that Aiils on the plates, but 
larger in proportion as that light is of a lefs refrangible colour. 
Wh en the light is heterogeneous, it is feparated into its com- 
ponent parts in the ad of forming the fringes, and the fringes 
are coloured varioudy accordingly. To the dark intervals, feen by 
this tranfmifiion, correfpond fringes, when the plates are view- 
ed by rcAeded light $ and to the fringes feen by tranfmiflion, 
correfpond dark intervals by reflexion. It is clear, therefore, 
that the incident light as alternately refleded and tranfmitted ; 
refleded at certain thicknefles of the plate, tranfmitted at others^ 
and always decompounded, if heterogeneous, both by the re- 
flexion and the tranfmiflion. 

When light pafles by the edge of a body, at dillances gradu- 
ally increaAng, within certain narrow limits, it is formed into 
fringes cxadly rcfembling thofe above defbi^ibed. Tlicy are 

{ )arallel to the edge of the body} uniformly coloured, if the 
ight was homogeneous, and larger in proportion as the colour 
as of a Ms refrangible kind. They are of diflerent colours if the 
Sight was heterogeneous, and the colours are difpofed in the 
fame order of fuccefiion as in the former cafe. Thcfe fringes 
are of two kinds ; they are either formed by inflexion or by de- 
flexion. The former have their colours arranged like the rings 
formed by tranfmiflion in thin plates } the latter have thtir colours 

{ rranged like the rings produced by the reflexion of thin plates. 
Moreover j the dirk intervals, and their fucccllioni as well as the fuc- 
iDeflion of the fringes, correfpond exa£Uy in both cafes. As the 
plate makes ihp broadeft rin^, ip the^laygcft fringe is thajt 

y^hkh 
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tvhich is formed by light pafling neared the body, and the largeft 
the d.irk intervals is the one neareft the larged fringe. It only re- 
mains to remaik, that the two cafes rcfemhle each other in the 
rircumllance of number. It was long imagined that the fringes 
by flexion were only threefold, btcaufe three only arc difeovers- 
able by the naked eye. This appearance thus got the name of 
the * tAree fringes * from the time of Grimaldi, the fird obfetv- 
er of it. But u is now well known that they are as numerous 
as the fringes or rings of thin plates ; that, by Ample experi- 
ments with the prifm, they may be fecn extending one after 
another to a great didance, with their dark intervals ; and that 
they always decreafe as the didance from the bending body in- 
creafch. * This one obfervation only Teems to hare been want- 
ing, to make Sir Ifaac Newton admit the following pofltiotis. 
He uniformly calls the colours by flexion * the three fringes^ in 
the Optics: and the * tre^ fimbria'^ in the ^ Prtneipia.* 

When the rays of light iall on the inferior furface of the lens 
or other convex glafs which forms the thin plate, they come 
within the fphere of a6tion of the fuperior furface of the other 
glafs or body which forms the plate. That body mud, therefoTe^ 
exert upon the rays at fuch fmall didances, the fame force which 
it would exert upon the rays were they to pafs by it at equal 
didsnees. If the rays pafled at a certain didance, we have 
feen that they would be defle£led ; if at another didance, in- 
fle£led ; and fo on in fucceflion alternatively : or, which is the 
fame thing, at one fet of di dances they would be repelled, at 
another fet of didances they would be atrra£led by the bending 
body. But it can make no difference either on the power of the 
body to attra£l and repel, or upon the capacity of the rays to be 
a£ted upon, whether the line of their dire^ion pafles by the 
body without touching it, or falls upon the body, and, if pro- 
duced, pdfles through it. The fame power of flexion mud c- 
qually be exerted in both cafes, and produce the fame 
When, therefore, the light falls on the inferior furface of the up- 
per glafs, and is about to emerge, it is either attra£fed or repelled 
by the other glafs, which exerts a force in lines perpendicuhf to 
its furface. If the light is incident at certain parts of the upper 
glafs, that is, at certain diftances from the inferior glais, it 
will be repelled ; if at certain other parts or didanees, it 
will be attra£led. In either cafe, it will be formed into frin- 
ges or rings of diflferent colours, if the incident beam was 

heterogeneous, 

11,1 II „ ■■ . . 

* Phil. Tnnf, i?97» Part II. Prof. Ventori^ who frequently qnotM 
Mr Bioufiham’* paper in t%iL Tnuf, 17,6) Pnrt 1 . den not appear t* 
hare feenoia lecoad pape^^ 
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#>ctcrogcneous, and of the fame colour if it was homogeneous. 
To the fpaces where the light was repelled, or deflefted and re- 
flefted, will correfpoiid, below the glafles, dark intervals; to 
the fpaces where the Hglit was attrafled, or inflefted and tranf- 
mitted, will correfpond dark intervals above the glafl'es, and 
rings below. The thicknefs of the plate of air between the 
glafles, or of the plate of water in the cafe of the foap bubble, 
is only another evpreflion for the diltance of the bending body 
from the rays on wliirli it a<f>s. At alternate diflanccs its adion 
is oppofite ; and na the diflanccs increafe, that a£lio;i, whether 
attradivc or rcpulfive, diminidies. At alternate thickneiTes of 
the plates, the diflanccs of the rays from the bending body arc 
alternate, and the aftioii of the body confoqucntly oppofite ; 
?nd as the thicknefs of the plate incrcafes, the diflance aug- 
ments, and the a^lion, of whatever kind, is weakened. It is 
now very generally admitted, * drat the rays differ in Ilexibility, 
; 3 nd that this <;uality difpofcs them in fringes, which, when ac- 
curately examined, are found to be fpe£lra of the radiant body, 
dilated by flexion. It is alfo allowed j that they differ in another 
quality, viz. in their capacity of being acled upon by the bend- 
ing body at the fame diftance; and that this quality difpofes 
them in fringes or fpeflra of various fizes or degrees of dilata- 
tion. Hence all the phenomena of thin plates are eafily rcfolv- 
nble into thofe of flexion, and the whole claffified according to 
one fimple and general law. 

It is worth while here to remark, that if the aftion of bodies 
upon light regularly derreafes ag the diftance incre.ifes, or in- 
verfely according to any power whatever of that diftance ; and if 
this aclion is at the fame time alternate at diflerent definite in- 
tervals of the diftance, and if wc attempt to exhibit this ailioii 
by a curve, whofe ordinates exprefs the force, alternately attrac-*- 
tive and repulfive, while its abfc<fl'x reprefent the diilanceg. Wt 
fhall find one of thofe paradoxes which freqiicntly occur in the 
higher geometry, and which feem like interruptions in the great 
la«y of continuity. The curve will not be regularly progreffive 
9nd continuous; it will confift of feparate portions, going on 
di^inifliing in convexity, but following each other per faltum^ 
4>tt the oppofite Gde$ of the axis ; and this, whether the force 
jdiminifhos as the fquare or cjube, or whatever power of the dif- 
tance. Such a refult in the theory of curve lines always leads 
us to conclude, that we have found an arch or portion of a line 
poffeffed of properties that do not belong to the reft of it, (a 
circumllance, iTy the way, not remarked by writers on this Tub- 
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ject.) But it is not altogether fo evident how we are to account 
for this interruption in the prefent cafe. Poflibly the law of 
continuity is not broken, and our data are erroneous; that is^ 
we ought not to aflume that the force exerted by bodies on light 
decreafes regularly as any power of the diltance, but that, in 
fucccfiive intervals, this force becomes, on the whole, kfs and 
lefs, and alternately acts in oppohte diredlions, but, during each 
particular fpace of aftibn, it firft incrcafcs and then diminifliet>^ 
This is the only way in which it is poflible to conceive the law 
of continuity preferved, and the atlion of bodies on light at 
the fame time alternate. The force will then be cxpreflbd by a 
curve whofe axis is perpendicular to the bending body, and, 
which cuts the axis repeatedly, receding from it alternately on 
oppolite fides, and alw^ays receding lefs and Icfs as the axis in» 
creafes, till it tends at laft to unite with the axis itfelf. Such a 
curve has not yet, w^e believe, been confidcred : it is evidently 
not algebraical ; it has an infinite number of arches confiiantly 
diminiliiing in convexity, but not necelTarily decreafing in the 
length of their greateft diameters ; and it approaches to its axis, 
not as to an afi’ymptote, for it conftamly erodes it, but in an» 
other w^ay not hitherto deferibed : it tends to coincide witli the 
axis, and comes nearer to it than any aflignable diftance ; yet, 
ftill, it cuts and crofles it again ; fo that its oppofite arches arc 
conftantly approaching nearer and nearer the axis, without ever 
meeting it. 

If any one fliould think that fuch inferences are proofs that the 
theory above Iketched is defective, it may be proper for him to 
refleft, that the explanation of the colours of lenfcvS and foap 
bubbles, by the theory of thin plates, is liable to fimilar bbjeftions* 
If w^e attempt to exprefs that theory by a curve, wliofe abfeifie 
denotes the thicknefs of the plate, and whofe ordinates denote 
the reflexive and tranfmiffive powers alternately, we hare a curve 
of the fame kind. It is fcarcc neceflary to add, that, according 
to whatever power of the diftance (or thicknefs) thofe a£liotts, 
(whether of flexion or of reflex idli and tranfmiflion) decreafe,, tlik 
curves in queftion approach a line drawn at right angles to, the ^ 
axis as an ajfymptote ; a conclufion fupported by thfe, 
now univerfally received, which denies the exiftence of any per* 
fcQ: conta£);. ’ ■ ; 

Thefe confiderations deferve difcuficd. We 

them as approximations to tll^l^owledge of the general law* 
The propolition now enunciated Is not unauthorifed by the hih 
already eftalillfhed 5 and farther, induftion may confirm it as the 
legitimate mode of clalBfying all thefe curious ^nd obfeure 
nomcnai Onr purpofe will be ferved if they excite this hiveft^rc 
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gatioOf and ulttmately add to the ftock of folid information upon 
one of the moft fublime and ufeful of human inquiries. We 
now refume our account of the work under review. 

II. The obje^ of our author’s next inveftigation) was to dif- 
CQver the manner in v^hich bodies decompofe the heterogeneous 
light by their internal ftru£lure ; and in order to acquire fome 
loaowledge of this operation, no method feemed more eligible 
chan to examine the fafti and confuler what changes bodies of 
4ifibrent colours produce upon the light which they refle^^ and 
tranTmit* 

The examination of colours feen by reflefted light firft fuggeft* 
ed itfelf ; but the quantity of rays irregularly reflefted from the 
Atrfaces of ail bodies without any decompofition, rendered all fuch 
experiments as were performed with lavigated colours unfatisfac- 
tory, however carefully the mixtures were made. He therefore 
xeforted to tranfparent colours, as better adapted to his purpofe. 
He formed his liquids of fubftanccs whofe compofition was mi- 
nutely afeertained ; and his apparatus appears to have been fimple 
Und well contrived. The ohjtGt was to afeertain the degree in 
which coloured bodies decompound the white light of the fun. 
For this purpofe, a rcftangular box of pure cryttal was filled with 
liquid, of the colour to be examined, and three diiTerent modes 
of trial were ufed. A fmali beam was Cent through the box into 
a darkened chamber, while an equal and fimilar beam of white 
light, as feen through a prifm, was compared with it; next, a 
lens was placed in a white beam, and a prlim in the refra£led 
rays (according to Sir L Newton*s method of clFefting the greateft 
polBble reparation), and the coloured box was then interpofed 
between the window and the lens ; or, lallly, the apparatus re- 
maining as before the box was interpofed, our author examined 
the fpeArum by looking through the box. The prifms ufed 
of good flint glafs. Five degrees of depth of colour were always 
Ufed fucceifiyely ^ the limits of thofe wt^re, the greateft depth at 
which it was poffible to perceive any tfanfmiffion, and the fmalleft 
depth at which any of the rays were wanting. How the depths 
Hvere vuried, our author omits to mention. At one place it fliould 
ftem that the fpace of coloured fluid traverfed by the light was 
' meafurc; for he fpeaks of eijiht wches of ]iquor> through 
' which the rays pafled, as the ntifutnum of tranfparency itl that 
toiour* In other pans, it appears that the compofition of the li- 

f m itfelf varied. The iuMbrmediate degrees, too, are not 
PPI mdeed would this be very eafy. ft is poflible to 
the limits of opacity and tranfparency, but the intermc* 
fpaces cannot be divided and proportioned^ He talks of 
fuch diviGons, how ever, ia all hit cxperiittents» ajud notea 

the 
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the kind of rays tranftnitted at each. Poffibly this may only bflr 
a mode of Abating^ that, by incrcafing the tranfparency, fuch a 
ray was added to the fpeftrum, and fo on. But if the length 
of the paflrtgc which the rays made through the liquoi had been 
aflumed as the only left of its opacity or tranfparcncy, we appre- 
hend all dHBculty and incorreftnefs would have vaiiiftied ; for, 
the lides of the glafs box being graduated, and a Aiding end 
adapted to it, the number of degrees on the fcale would always 
have furniflicd the means of comparing the refults. For want of 
fomc fuch contrivance, our author’s experiments are defe£iive» 
We do not learn from them how many inches of a certain folu- 
tion give its pure colour, and how many tranfmit various other 
rays along with that colour. We only learn, that at five fevc- 
ral unknown degrees of deepnefs, different infuGons tranfmit dif- 
ferent rays of light. Tire refults of the experiments which lead 
to this one general conclufion, and no more, arc detailed in a great; 
number of tables. Various liquors, to the number of 53, were 
tried. The firft was a folution of gdld in nitromuriatic acid. 
This liquid traiifmltced Grft the red and orange rays; then the red,, 
ofiange and yellow ; and fo on, till all but the violet pafled freely* 
In like manner, the liquor called ^purpura caJSi* was .expofed to 
trial. The blue rays were the firft that pafled through; different 
parts of the yellow, of the green, and of the violet, were the 
laft. Sulphate of copper tranfmitted the green and blue firft, the 
red laft. Ammoniate of copper tranfmitted the violet firft, the 
red laft* Cochineal tranfmitted the red firft, and the green laft 
of all. Several different liquors afforded the very fame rcfults. 
Thus cartamus, amber, feandroin, white*wtne, and feyeral others,* 
gave the fame refults asnitromuriate of gold. What may appear 
fingular, infufion of violets tranCmicted the colour which we call 
violet, laft of all. The Italian term, paonnazsooi is therefore lefs* 
exceptionable than ours fox that tint. 

This may ferve as a fpecimen of inquiries, to the details of 
tvhtcb we arc far from attaching either much importance, ptr 
any very fignal difficulty. As no meafutes of inteqfity are 
by which comparifons of the different proceffi?$ may be 
cd, and as our author uniformly made bis experiment bt 
way, viz. diimniffilug the deepnefs of hU tints, till 
pafled freely, no conclufion can be drawn, unlnft that 
Ij colptited liquoirs tranfmit the rays with, various degrees uf 
cility.^ That red liquors ihould tranfmit the Ted-makiog ray# 
jSrft, is not finprifing. To announce this fat^.is only tp hf 
that thofe liiiuors are ted* The fame temaiJc apjffies lo all the on 
thcr colours, as. far as the beginnings of the &^e^ ate caneemed* 
Xo tuys arc with moft dillculty pd&d » fij. 
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fomcwhat more confequence, and this we learn fully from thefe 
experiments. As each trial is uniformly continued until all the 
intermediate rays have pafled, no meafure or proportion is given: 
we can only colle£l from the remaining parts of this chapter,^ 
that certain intermediate rays pafs fooner than others, in each 
body. 

We cannot help wifliing that our author had particularifed the 
refuks of his experiments in one refpeft. When, for example, 
he viewed the fpe£lrum made by ligiu, which pailed through 
ft red folution, and fuw no green in it (as was the cafe in the 
lighted folution of cochineal, expt. XV.), we lliould wifii to 
know what colour occupied the middle part of the fpc£lrum. 
Indeed, we are left to guefs what was the form and appearance 
of the prifmatic fpe£lrum in all thefe experiments. We arc 
told that one folution paifed all but yellow, another all but 
blue. The experiments were made with rays palling through 
the liquor, and then through the prifm : We Ihould wilh 
to know what kind of oblong fpe£tra were exhibited in the 
two cafes now cited, when this lorm of trial was applied 
to them. Moreover, we are told that a mixed colour was 
feparated : We fliould wilh to know whether fuch a colour 
was mixed only by ufing pailicular infufions in the cry Hal 
box, or whether colours were compounded by other means, 
und feparated by the agency of the infufion. The experiment 
of refradling the rays after they palTed through the box was 
tried, to difeover the cffedls of the liquor ; but we wifli the au- 
thor had alfo palTed through the box beams formed by the prifm 
and lens, according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s method. Another re- 
mark, is the obvious refult of comparing thefe experiments in 
general, with the unwillingnefs of the author to ufe colours by 
reflexion. It is plain that he only pafled different rays thrc^Aigh 
hjkliquors, in confequence of that very imperfeftion which he 
Scribes to the lavigated opaque colours. If thefe are deprived 
of polifh, they will refle£l; much lefs extraneous light than the 
tranfparent liquors tranfmit. Our author, by telling us that one 
kind of liquid fent through green as well as red rays, only fays, 
that his coloured folution had a certain imperfedion, for that it . 
was not purely red or purely green. He proceeds no farther i 
be does not pulh the inquiry to any general inferences : and 
while we admit the neatnefs of the apparatus, which would have 


had it pofTelTed the one addition fuggefted abovci 
HBpBFregtet that fo trifling a profit was gained from it, and 
pains taken to render its merits ufcful. ‘ Non refpon- 
dcrc favorem fperatum nieritts. * 


In ft fubfequent part of the work (chapter IV.), our author draws 
feve^ftl inferences iioip the preceding courfe of experiments. We 

have 
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havoi ttietitidiitod the general one, which alone they feem to war- 
rant. Btt it leads to particular propofirions, fome which afO 
of much importance ; and the whole reafoning of the writerj^ 
in this part, is above all praife* for its injjenuity and elegance. 
The following arc tht chief heads of. his remarks. We mtro-* 
ducc them here, becaufe they evidently relate to this ftcbnd 
branch of the fubjedf, though he has thought proper to place 
thepa differently. ^ 

The experiments with coloured liquids, give us an eafy me- 
thod of feparating the rays of any one kind from all the reit. 
Thus the ftven primary rays are feparated as follows ; The 
by 4 foluiion of cochineal ; »thc orange,, by fvmpathetic ink^ 
^made with cobalt ; ^ thh yellow by fulphate iif copper, the green^ 
by ammoniate of copper, of one degree of ftrength ; the bluc^ 
by the fame folution ftroViger j the indigo, bv a itill ftronger lo- 
lotion^of, the fame $ and the violet by a, folution ftronger ftUh 
lie (hows that the coloured liquors and \ariouily prepared glaffc^ 
‘ferve the fame ends.^ 

Let us, however, ConGdei^ how this objc£l is really efP^fted 
by fuch means. How do we know that red rays arc obrai led 
pure by the cochineal infutlpn, for example t BLcatife, by again 
tcfra£ling the tranfmitted beam with a prifm, we obtain no o- 
ther colour in the (b^Arumi But if a prifm and a fcrcen had 
been ufed inft^d of the cochineal folution, would not the very 
fame refult have been obtained i This at Icaft is the vtty 
fntntMm cruets of Sir Ifaac Newton^s theory. What then is gain^- 
^ ed by the clumfy method qf the folution-^a method fo uncer- 
tain that no tW6 experimentalifts can be furc of ufing the fame 
body until they have made their experiment ? And what is the 
COnfequepce or this variation of the procefs ? We obtain red 
tayS|, that* 1 $, rays infeparable by a prifm. But can any one bfe 
ftnre that they are the pute light of the red part of the fpeflrum t 
cm rba a>ntrary, ts^it not clearly an impoffibility fo to cDtnpofb 
(Dttt liquor as TO obtain one ptrre red ray i The prifmatic fpec* 
tTttm OQcaided from thj^ kind, of red beanj will Indeed have ptAf 
ted tays; and if the Hqqor ie diluted fo as to tranfinlt 
fctta of'raya* the fpeftrupi may confift pf red together vHth 
Bdt il is ih vain<dp think that this fpe^truih is pure;, 
it has' dtderebt coiour$» aud becattfe in the lowefr 
too^ h^difb, and in tile high# green ot b)ap- Wc thinks 
has WeWerAted the impbttahfce of ft& 

* dapUiitnents t that he has aflMFed bdt a poor 

ihethod^ de<;o<ttp<}ianding h^tcro- 

'O' * BaaU 
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Sortv? Teafooera, fbon .iftcr the dofitrines of Newton were ful- 
ly eftiblinied, he^an to maintain^ in oppoGtion to them, that 
the piimaiy colours fiiouht be reckoned only three; others faid 
fivc^ fnee, they alh’grd, the green is a compound of blue and yel- 
low \ the orange of yi How and red ; and fo on. It'wa's all the 
while evident, that thofe perfons had not read S't Ifaac Newton's 
own account of the comuofition of beams, by^ means of the 
lens and piifm ; for ho lliews, in that wonderful part of his dif- 
coveries, that any one colour, in the fpeflrum may be compound- 
ed ef the two nt ij»hbouring roiourSj'but that the compounded 
ho im T3 always feparablc by recerfing the experiment; whereas 
no change of the experin’ent, whicn gitfes the Gmple beam of 
thi. colour' from the fiin^s tays, cah elTeil Its decompoGuon. 
Tl\ub, it wes cJeafi, that a grccn may be made oi yellow and 
bine ; but this green is a^ain feparatod by refratlion into yellow 
and blue; w berths the^ rot. n the fpedfrjim is by no nieaiv 
whatever fcparable; auvi then blue may bo'compoftd, in like 
manner, of gicfii and indigo, cr yoMow oi grrtn and oranpe,. 
U'he fime ftiKios have nevorthehfa eften t..Len iip'fince^ 

by fiiperGcitl u’.?foners, and, if we miflajte not, have been pa- 
raded by l)r DarWin, a nong othoii, in the poetical notes of 
his didartic < fiuGons. Profeilor Vciuurrgives us a new proof 
of the abfurdity of fuch taUe. He prodme^ a green beam from 
the operation of his ciyGal of coloured liquor ; anti no fubfe- 
quent tranfmUTion is able to change in the flighted degree the 
nature of this colour. ^ ^ 

Euler and others have maintained that the eye is ai> achroma- 
tic glafs as it were, curiouGy compofSd iu fuch a manner as to 
counterafl the different T**frangibiiity of the rays. Indeed, this 
is thi; generally received opinion ; aqd we owe to ProfeGbr Ven- 
turi the firit deaf demonllration of its falfehood. "^I'he 
that the eye is achromatic, cannot be doubted : we have the 
conftaut evidence of our feiife for it :* indeed, were it not fo. 


w e ihn uld never have acquired the knowledge of^ white. But 
hglHiws that this does not depend on the^ principles which rcr 
gulate combinauolis of gfaffei ; and his experiment is (ingulayly 
beautiful and concluGve» The cryftal filled with tinifluTe nk 
tttrnfol, or of Campechy wood (logwood), gives^ at a cettaih 
depth of colour, both red and videt rays. Xet a longfighted 
perfo]^ look through this infjuGon At the white bole'illuininated 
by the fun’s Huht, or. that «of the clojuda, t^at hole appears red 
to him- Let I fiiortiighted perfon look in, the £ime fuanner, 
hole of a violet cpkHu «Now, if a ispimnon lens h 
between the compound bekm andm cblirt, the (bcus of 
iI4|M rays is fattheft from the ImiSr ^ of the 

lesys 
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THyA i^earcft t^ it; but if an achromatic lens is uArd, the rays 
have one and the fime focus- Here is a truly beautiful demon- 
ftmion ; combining reafoning with fancy ; and proving both rhe 
truth of the propofitton, and the tafteful ikill of the author, in 
a manner cqually'irTefragablc. Wte may add, that this inference 
was not prefented to this moft ingenious perfon mow for the fitd 
time : he had proved the fame thing formerly to himfclF, from 
Other principfes. 

But a dill more important confequence i!s drawn from the 
above mentionecl experiments, OUr author concludes that there 
is a Tpccies of colour, Or rather a mode of producing permanent 
colour, altogether independent of refradiion, and owing merely ' 
to tranfmiffion. 'Hiis is inferred from the general faft, former-' 
ly dated, that folutions of fubftanccs in liquids ftrft tranfmit one 
Jtind of rays, then another, and then another, according thfeif 
intenfity ; and that the fucceflion varies in Various kinds of fo- 
lutions. From this coti.fideration he explains the efVefts aferjb- 
ecK fo the thicknefs or thinnefs of , different tinclures. Thus ic 
was obferved by Weftring, that the common folutions of lichen 
give ^Imoft every different tint, according to their ftrength and 
coivfiftency. In this . part of his inquiry, Profeflbr Venturi pre- 
fents us With another refutation of the attacks made ou/iir Ifaac' 
Newton’s do£fcrin«s by ignorant perfons, and too generally effec- 
'tual with the multitude of fuperficial reafoners, from the bold- 
nefs of their authprs- * It has been found by many, that when 
they tried to mix the fimpie colours as prefetibed in one of Sir 
IfaAc Newton’s methods, their procefs failed. Thus, they ob- 
tained black inftead of w,hite; by a union of fev.en primarily co^ 
loured fubftances- Our author ftiews that this was the •neceffarjr 
confel^uchce of ])iacing one fubttatice hehin,d another, 4nft'ea'd ot 
i^ixing theth all equally together, Jn ‘a mofaic Work as it were. 

explains IfcVetal other appearapeesir #ith equal felicity^, and 
ftifeWs that the phenomena of folutions of ftgmin nt^hnikutvt^ fo* 
often allUdqd tb‘1>y Newton, and of combination of liqupra '■ 
dii^exent ^laftes, Obferved by Hook, and ofhets, are ohiy particiaHr 
cafes of hjs gbnetal experiments* , ■ ' , 

The feafont^s cfontaiued ift the fourth c|jai>tcr of tbiS ^ 
£eem to b?ive fuggefted^thofe extqnfions of his experiments 

author details in the thiyd* We now prooe^d lb noiioe tho 
"hegds of this part of his fpcchfationi . 

UL He te^ias^by t^emark&gi that- fliofc TteafoflerS ktc ihlf- 
t&env/who h^ine 4:be,|»heno{i(^a^^^ j^errltanent colodr in bo^ 
cim 4dl be accoduted forty the 

pperarton^bf reftafltob alone. This he iMnlta contrary to the 
li&Mfheo la of V>pttcalvfc%i]t€e;' and he enumetatesj^//r ^if-*, 
ftffW getretn^ et^HTes of fepatatum of ehcootefiiie rays of here.: 

€ ‘ rogencoui^^ 
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ro^cneoms light, dll of which take place in faft^ and each of 
which is imlrpenclent of the reft. wThefc he’firll deferibes with 
references to th<ii difcov#-rers, and then deduces conftquences 
frorti them. We ihalJ exrradl: the funimary of 'this bi'anch of 
fcience with ^Rhich he concludes, as a fair fpecimen of his ftylc, 
and as coTUaimop as brief an account of the fubjed as cart be 
givep. We lliall then fubjoin a notice of the chief confequences 
which he deduce$ from* it in the courfe of his explication and 
arguments* 

* Formano efii adnnqne un genere di* fenoraini a parte (i.tc. i colort 

da noi. ftabiliti) il qtialc fla egregidmente per quarto uell’ oidtne, e in- 
tauto fi rimanc dillinto e ftparato dai tre precrcleotu in quantoche ; i 
colori del prifnio vengon fu<»n per tranfmij/ione e rrfra%ione lufictne fenza 
aver uopo di rificilioiic ; quelH prodotti dal principio di Btqngham naf- 
cono per ft nz’ aver unpo dt iriftazlone ; i colon di NeWtoa 

fono un effUio conibinato di rtjltjione e di trunfthjffifne ftriza aver uopo 
di rifrazionc ; t il quarto genere di colori da noi nabillto ora fi divaiino 
piodolii per ftmplice tranfrm/fione fenz’ aver uopo di riflcfTione o di rifra- 
zione. , 

* Non e ftrano che 5 corpl fi colortno per femplicc tranfmlflionc. 

Noi veggiamo rhe i corpi neri hatino la facolta dt annientare e diftrug- 
gerc tutta la luce chc ricevono nel loro intemo. hja pon c f<»rfc in Na- 
tora nffTun corpo totalmente opaco, ed i corpi neri eziandio finche non 
fieno ingroffati a un certo fegtio : lafctano tuttavia paffar oltra utia por- 
'/inne di luce. 11, corpo nero adunque non diftrugge tutta iu un tratto, 
la luce chc viene a percottrlo, ma la cotifuma^ diro cosl per gradi, men- 
tre elfa prnetra gli ftrati fucccHivi, che fi puo concepire divifa la cor- 
ticcia ellcrJor di q'^cl corpo. — Orcio lAe il corpo nero effettua fpiegan- 
do in breve tratto un’ azion foite fa tlstta quanta la luce, i corpi colo- 
rati per tianfparrnza lu cifettudno riguardo folo ad alcune parti dt efla 
luce ; fuffocam quejli ed tfwguono eerie determinate fpec'ie di prk 

prejio e pit) facUminte dtW alt re ^ Dico piii prefto c piu faciltnente \ per- 
che ^ikhnire del conto, (iccome tutti iti natura o.per poco nqo tutti t 
cnrpl|K»ttigliaci Tjuanto^occorra div^ngono tranfparenti, coal pur tut^ o 
per iflr non tutti ingroflati, quanto occorra diventano opachi. 

* Codefto antiirntainento d’ alcune forte di raggi nell’ hifomo de’ 
corps avprcfrt-caza dell’ altrp devc per neceftita ammetterfi aitche^ella 
piu parte di quelli, che ft colorano alia maniera di Newton. * , Un 
gr&i)de rotondo mauiaccuo di vetro, jpienQ d’ ihfofion aflai Carica di leg- 
no ticfriiico non prefeflta piii alia villa fe non i^coiori della fua nflelfione; 
dove fof) ici quelli di tranlmiifion^? £fB itan penetrate il liquore, lo ban 
peoeirato per lines retta," lua non nc efcono da VCTUiia ba^da, perche 
neH trapafTarne ]|| «u>oha profond^tlj^ fono auditi fiancando T rtn dopo ^ 
I* altro a poco a poco, ftno a fvantfe c perderfi tn^mente. Lb fteiib 
tibU{am veduto iutervenire all’ oro, e forfe intierviette alyTame, ed a dit 
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Froin.the fecond fpecies of eolour, that produced by fimplc wf- 
flexion, our author deduces various confequences. Three of thefe 
are quoted from the Englifli writer j and the fourth he gives; with- 
out mentioning by whom it was difeovered. If, he fays, ablate 
of dafs be expofed to the vapours, of boiling mercury, and then 
held . between the eye and a luminous body, a clear halo or co- 
loured circle fs feen, in confequence of the reflexion of the lit^ht 
from the grains of the condenfe mercury. This cannot, he adds, 
be owing to inflexion ; for the angle wliicH the halo fubtends is 
of fix, ten, and fometimes more -degrees ; whereas the angle fub- 
tended by rings formed by flexion is never of more than fix mi- 
' nutes. He explain^ from this experiment (which to us feems tq 
require confirmation and variation before it juftifies the preceding 
inference) the theory of lunar and folar halos ; and thinks that tlie 
property of light, on which th<i.Cx;planation rells, forms^a great ad- 
dition to the theory of thofc who deny that the tratifniiflton of light 
takes place in thofe phenomena. We cannot imagine .why our 
author, who thus readily admits reflexibility as a raufe of 'colour, 
Ihould have overlooked flexibility, a property whofc influence is 
very extenfive, both on the furfaoes and in the internal Itrufture 
of bodies. He admits that colour is "^wduced from this, property, 
in the /irft part of his work, and even hints that we may trace 
fome connexion between the phenomena^ prefented by its opera- 
tion,’ and thofe obfervable in the experiments of thin plates. 

, But the moft valuable jportion of tliis chapter is the inquiry iti- 
to the manner in which bodies' tranfm it light, and the circum (lan- 
ces that attend tixis operation. In order to obferv^ thefe, our 
author filled 'five vcffels with equal parts of a green folution of 
trefoil in alcohol, and expofed each in the fame fituatibn, but 
widi tbe five following variations : One was covered by a black 
cloth from all' accefs of light ; another was covered by a ihect of 
white paper ; a third was expofed only to ^thc light which pafl’cd 
through the apparatus of glafs, formetly deferibed, containing a 
folution of the fi&mc liquor at; wlis iq tbe five veficis, bpt renewed 
conitantly, left the light m^ght change its colour ; a fourth was 
expofed to light coming through a yellow folution of fafiron sind' 
a fifth to the jight tranfmittjed- by a red folution of cochineal " and 
si^dm. The colour. of the* green liquor, covered up by a hfack 
dbth,, altered not in terf hours ; thqt of|bc liquor covered with 
white paper wa»^aljpi>ft deftroyed \ that of the itqubr es^oitd to 
^feen rayd '^aa a very* little ^hanged i that^f tHe Hquorin ytibw 
rays, tnqre the red rays, irwas iHll. more altered. 

.tha^ thofe rats prily'difcOlOur a 

|>ody^ Which doi)bt pafeihroi^h it, but are abfbrjbed and itl up- / 
colouring pf the fubftance/ He repeated the fiinfe 
^ .C'3 f ^ experiment' 
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^^periment v^lils'eloths «1yed in tbn inCufioas of the fame colour, 
.(jul (»buli)ed a like rcfult. * * 

'^rwo lawb, therefore, appear to bear a olofe an^ofi^y^ to 
cich ether. . We»t w only produced by tl^o abioiptloii, not by* the 
Inflexion or traufmiffion of li^ht ; anJ colour is aiTedcJ only by tlto 
rays which* popped in the body expoied to their influence* 
'I’o fay that coloutcil bodies detain orlHIlc (askfo«”'ie Imvc called it) 
the rajb which c'uw r thcni] by fiiycionb nilexione and reflations 
wdthin theii lublt incr, h abiurd. l^fra^Aion and xcflexioa can 
only four author fays) divert rays fioni their couflc. Abforpiiou 
lonK thing dilKrcnt, and iinplieei a total dcteiitioh of the mci- 
uenr I'hat bljck*bodic» abforb and detain^ or dellioy light 

In this ijjjniii i\ lu'^ long been allowed* He mainuinb, that ccw 
loured liodics dv> tiic fame in a^chflercjtt degree. ThU dt llru'^lioii. 
he itiawu to be ipiitc diilcient ifoin rciracrion : the one of tbefe 
.ppetraa*.cb tak« ^ place in a Jioufnid caic& without the other. 

Ti cannot be thrutd, that luch an account of the phenomena is 
mucli mote rnnple and (oiiftlteiil wldi vaiioub antlngies than the ' 
oi: which it i&^intMid'. i to dtfpUic. If light ii a material fub- 
Aatue, dilRting iro n other bodi''^ only in tfic vail rapidity of its 
ijuitiua before iucidtme, it hfrcalonable to think that, like other 
iubttarccsy it ihould bc' capable of eiiti ring niito various umofis, 
according to the laWM ot chemical afluilty and corpulrulai attrac* 

; uiui that, whin u no longer can be, in whole or in pair, 
perceived beyond the limits of the body whcic it liiit fell, it fliould* 
be allowed to be iciain»*d in the body^^ fubflance. Yet thcic are 
ir>mc difllcultUs attMuhog thisfolutum alfo^ and feme OiivanDges 
belong to I’lufcllor Vviijuii's adverfuic.., which that ingenious 
and a. ute realbner h«is overlooked fn the aidour of hi^ fyilemaua>- 
ing Ipirit. For -cxaniple, ifec obvipub dilHculiy is cntirtly kept 
out ol view, via. the imprn^bihty of conci Wing that all the light 
wlfich iailb io absorbed nnd retained ^ and ahe necei&ty under 
.whicli j^are thus phred, of admitting that* xnucl^of it is con- 
■ *\‘eyed^M|[y unpcrceived. , U fo, why^iixav itot the reft go off by 
the fame meniib ? The a’dverfnrics of Proftflbr Venturi, too, 
arc by no la\v of optub obliged to maintain, that the light is ab- 
• foibcd or deilroyed by repeated reflexions ,and refractions with- 
in the fnbftancc of tlm body, 'libcy only aflirni, that it is detain- 
ed by thedw operations>^ and fent oft' gradually* ; that it is foparaU 
ed into a thoufuiul parts, and fent off infenlibly in various direc- 
tihnbt ^fliis tliey fliay (Ull inamtain, notwithftandmg our aothorV 
j^^itious cx{pA»mtnts and rrafonings. For tlic reft, though wc 
ackiiowledge the elegance of the above experimeitt, anti 
Tvlfiiit tliat it confin^<> fonner deduiQtions from dift^re»(opcmtiouaf 
Ve (U ijct anprehend that tberi isi'grut pris^aliiy in the cqsoI«*-' 

’ . • / * fio>3 
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fion which oor author draws from ifi^vr/. thit thofe rays only 
difcolour a body which are abforliwd by ’t It \n»ui I be fUuliiultf 
u^ion the principle of abibrptioiu t » lupp jh tint th i tV'i « *iith 
pifsiroclyv alter the II I’lriial ii'u^tuicot th* boJv, <1 -ilo- 
gy, however* berxAcn the exp*iinuMit tbu ct» n'vb J, .*ul ihe 
famous ont of riiukiin with th co*oji d cioihi i »> fhc 

luji’o h^hr, 18 very iLiiking* aould ohlj ici^ak, the 
drcunitunic of, cpyiniity or iiUe hty, rtlAu^rLw I uy a.» d i- 
riy oi li^’ht, i) not at all coiiiu. i«'l m either of Miioie .s. 
When our author expohd hii h^pnis to White and yelKw i' 
gniii 1 lyb) be.could not iayi btfophamh that t!ie vhflc UQb i.is 
lUnng th 111 til/ otlur two » an I if it Lad b/cn much Jefs iiroiu;) 
it would htve (Idcol 'ured the liq.ioc kfs iciordnig to 
prmcijki. In like iiKiniui, ^ not known whetrer tk yellow 
oi gri.cB riy vi^irc cquilly denie, tliat ii,.wlitthci the fubftaiic/s 
in ilie tryd A I'ox were «qui**y tnnfpardit or p im» ,hl; by rays 
of iiKir ow'n cok'ur The yeliow diicokurcd tliC h ufion more 
than rhe gran- IJut is it dear, that tlviac wer<- im^y green 
ray* a*» yellow upon a g'vea Jpiccof rutu'ion in tic ulpi.tive 
vdTW? Our lutl )T^ whole refiionmg piorj^db on an* u]iir 
tiouy which, had he ilattii it to himldf, ihdeaci of making irta- 
dcly, nuDL hive nnuk him a^ peik ily gratuitous that eve- 
ry Wly tyruihijuti, 111 iqual quantuiciti tin nys whidi it tr/nf- 
mlts mo(l co|)i(>ul!y. i.le lays th it, tu the f j fc, the dit * holfs 
illuniinaiid by I d, ydlow and gicen ra\&, appeared to tranfniit 
equal cjuintincs of light. Wc deny tint the kn<<* could |udgi' of* 
fuch a thing. Tiic iliiFwience between i *d and y Mow, and Itill 
more the ddHu lice between red and green, is io vciy gr-^af, as 
'to its inipreffion on the lenfe, thit no hum n ey^b can abilrack 
from its cf^itts, and calculate die denGiy ot bcaiiib compofed of 
fuch various materials, independent of tneir oppoiit/'' quiltdcs. 
‘J'liub, toe#, moic light m ly have been tranfmiticd by the white 
paper than by any of the other covers of the vc G'ds j and this 
may have been the caulc of its difiolourini^ tiic liquor moll of 
all- It is impoffible, in making iuch cxpeii.iijiits, to guard a- 
ijraiiift tins fource of error. As often as vrv would compare the* 
qualities of the dUTcrent fays, by prefervlng them in ch ir ar- 
tificial ddeompofitiOQ, after paOing througli coloured fublfances^ 
we find ourfJveb left at a* lofs to reafon from the refuiis of our 
experimdntfi, both by tlic diiTerent (ranfparency of/the AflVrent 
fiofouTcd fubitapees employed; and by this mdifeioiial ciicum- 
ttanccf thaf wc are all the while operating upon an artibcial com- 
ptKind, an iid'parc kind of light, whofc compofition we cannbt 
«(idl know, • If we wiib to examine" the cfifedia of different kinds 
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of rays on fubftances — for indance, to compare cither their va^ 
ripus powers of beating, or of feparating oxygen, or of difeharg* 
ing colour, or (which equaUyYnerits notice) of afFe£ting odour 
and taAe, we muil evidently operate upon the genuine kinds of 
fimplc homogeneous rays contained in the fun’s light decompofed 
by the prifm. * This is die only fair, unequivocal mode of mak* 
ing experiments on different forts of homogeneous light *, and fo 
excellent an optician as Profeflbr Venturi, muft have at once re- 
forted to it, had he ifot entertained an unfortunate, but not un« 
natural, pTedilefl:ion for the form of procefs which he had him-* 
felf invented, and whefe merits, in other cafei», we do not at all 
deny. 

But whatever may be 'our opinion as to the eligibility of this 
method of inquiry, "wfc can entertain no doubt ot the ingenuity 
with which it is made^ fubfcrvlent to the author’s dtdudions, 
and ftill lefs can we withhold our applaufe from the fmgular mo* 
defty of the iiyle in which he concludes this branch of his rc* 
fcarches. 

< It 18 peihaps rtferved (fays ht) for the induftry of the age which 
is now opening, to detenuiuc with certainty the tiuc reafon of the de- 
tention of light in thoic coloured bodies which owe then tints fo the 
tranfmiilion of light alone. We mull rtft epnteuted with having bare- 
ly proved the fa£i ; bappy if we have only fucceedrd in feparating from 
each other, the four great operations fey which colour is produced, fo 
that tbo ftudtnU of thjs Icicnce may not hertafltr be induced to pufh 
farther than erperience juftifics, thofe laws, whofc exigence experituce 
has'difcloftd. * p* 74* t 

IV. We now come to the laft part of thijj valuable work, ^nd 
it, IS inferior to none of the others, either in the ingenious oii- 
glnality of its confibinations of fads (our author’s charaderiftic 
quality), or in the deaf and ludd manner of its detail. The 
fubjed is the colours known by the names of accidental colours, 
imaginary colours, and ocular fpedra. ’Thdfe appearances have 
formerly excited mufch attention. ’ Proftflbr Venturi difeuiTed 
their nature iii^a paper which gained the prize* in the Society of 
Modena \ and be now gives pe outlines pi the dodrines then 
advanced, with the confirmations added by his fubfequent ex* 
perimentb. If he has given no new inform i^ion relative to the 
caufes of that phenomehon, we mult admit, that he has at leaft 
added much to our Jtnowledge of its circUmllances, and has, by 
reafoning upon thofe circumllances, brought to light (everal in- 
tereiting pardculars regarding the law of their combinations. 

prefent our readers with the propofitions, in which his theory 
Is condenfed. ^ 

f The imaginary colour left in the reUna, is always the fame 
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from the fame re^t colout) whether that real colour be fimple or 

The imaginary colours are produced in the retina in utter 
darknefS) after it has been impreifed with the real colours ; and 
the«real colours produce the imaginary ones in the following or-* 
der: Red produces a tint between green 'and blue; orange an 
indigo ; a colour between green and yellow gives a violet ; a 
colour between green and b^ue gives a red ; indigo gives an 
orange; and violet gives a tint between greA and yellow. Thus» 
we fee that the imaginary and real colours are always oppofite to 
each other ; and that if any imaginary colour B is produced by 
any real colour A, then the real colour B produces the imaginary 
colour A. ' 1* 

3. The nature of the fentient fibre of the eye is fuch, that, 
when once excited, it continues of itfelf certain conceived mo- 
tions or fenfacions, only changing and modifying them according 
to peculiar and regular laws. 

4. The union or futccflion of different* colours is agreeable 
and harmonious, provided the combined or confecutive colours 
art fo related to each other, that the one is the imaginary co- 
louf produced by the other, when real. Thus,^ red and green 
are often obferved to produce, when .mixed, of following each 
other, an agreeable cffecl:. Leonardo da Vinci promifed to re- 
prefent, in a general enumeration, the colours which harmonize 
in a picture. Unfortunately, he has not executed the plan. 
But others hive given detached remarks on this fubjeft. Thus, 
Newton obferves, that orange* and indigo agree well together. 
And Virgil (an authority ot a very different defeription) fays, 
* Mollia luttola pingit vaccmia edtha. ^ Now, it mdy be obferv- 
ed, that orange is the imaginary colour produced, by a real indi- 
go, and converfely- Raphael Mengs, too, fays that yellow and 
viedet harmonize admirably together. Now, the tint of violet 
correfponds to a tint between green and yellow. The fame 
painter adds, tHlt red, ^fellow, and blue do not harmonize to- 
g^thet; but that each of thefe harmonizes with the intpmedixte 
colour of the other two ; by which iile means, that red haripo- 
nizes with green, yellow with violet, and blue with orange. A 
fimilar conclufion, very nearly, might havei been drawn, ^ priori^ 
from the above propofition, by infpe£l;ing the lift of relations 
formerly given (prop. 2.), between the real and imaginary co- 
lours. Farther, it has been found in the theory of mufic, that 
a found leaves irt the ear the fenfation of its twelfth, or the oc- 
tave of its fifth ; and from thence are derived the lefs prtfeffc 
concords. Now, if is very remarkable, that if we divide the 
;|pe 4 ^rum of fimple (olqiDfs a(;(:ording to thg Newtonian rule, tho 
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tHits wl^ich* the propoGtkon, under coja|U 

deration, are er^QTy fifths to each other, Thus,*it may beki^ 
ferrii'd, that thu rules of harn>ony in founds and in colours 23cc 
fipBlar i ^nd ^we trace^ in this manner, a beautiful ana^ 
lo^y berwt^n the fenfes of hearing and fight-^an analogy which 
futus^e discoveries may.pedvaps extend to the feufes of fxnetl and 
taftc. Our author, 'however, adds an ingenious fpeculation, of 
a iQore general nature, upon th^ harmony of ukas . . He obfervcB, 
tbalr vtniyerfal experience in oratory, painting, architefture, poet- 
^ ry., as well is in the logic of fcientific tlalfiiications, proves two 
' diftiuiSr points, that the union of ^lmiLLr objedls* gives a 
certain pleafure tg the mind, viz., the pleafuro derived from or<* 
deri regularity, uniformity 5 fecondlyK that) a certain pleafure is 
alfo derived from the appofitinn extremes, vj^z. the pleafure 
of comrafL Hettce, inlets th..: a law regulates all our rnen«r 
tal pleafures in this particular, i'unilar to the fpectal law of calo* 
tific harmony above demonftrared, viz. ‘ that thofe ideas or fen^* 
(ations are^ harmonious togethff, which, by the conftitutton of 
our mindi/are mutually exchangeable. ’ 

5. If a real colour is impreiTed on the retina more ftrong than 
one formerly impreifed, not one, but feveral dilFcrent imaginary 
colopfs fuccecd it. 1 his .curious propofition our author demon** 
flraies by vety.decifivc experiments 5 .and he fbews that it is true 
of all fucctflions of the ptifmatic colours. 

6. The fenfatiops of dilFerent c'olours ddpend, not on ditFer- 

ent orders of fibres in the fenforium, but on diiFerent move* 
mentsof the fame fibres. Such language is much more theore* 
tical, than the idea contained in the affertion. Our readers will 
eafijy perceive, that,, without fpecifying, the place or manner 
of> fenfation, and w^ithout.any reference to the fenforium, as 
our author calls it, a true; propofition is couched' in the above 
terms. . ^ 

7. If the rays of any kind whatever ftrike the eye wiih foffi- 

cknt fotcel a fenfation of white is, produced, fingular pro-* 

pofition^ that the fenfation of white depends not on the mixture^^ 
but oh-tLe ifitenfity of the light which produces it, is. proved in 
the following manner. If a tpot of red light, feparatedvin what- 
ever way from the other fays, is looked at on a white paper, no 
colour but red is feeh. But if thofe red’ rays fall on the eye, the 
image q|^c> luminous body is white, ex;ce,pt at its outei, edges, 
whicUH^nged red. And otir author attempts to (hew, fome 
c ^^p Rons' onithe intenfity of. beams, that this efFc£l ouglit. not 
tp^p produce^ by conceotratlng the fame red rays on a chaitf 
H^eans of a. lens, but only, when thtsf fall directly on tlie eytu 

Oixe mel^isd altogether ^ dei^j thie propolition^i to afcHH 
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the ovont of the experiment to fome <l^ception prodiwod to th^ 
eye, by the mixture perhaps of ima)^ inary with real colouty^^ znk 
to maintaiu that if the mere increafcd inteihity 'of the rod raye 
produced the fenfation of whito, that coiou? fhoidd certainly 
pear on the chart, provulcd the rod rays, loparatOtUhy any means 
' front'a fUlliciently larire beam of light, were comicnf il by a lerft> 
and the focus rec^^ived on jjie chart. On the coutiary, the 
more intenfe this tocus of red* rays is, the deeper is tiie red pro- 
duced. 

8. An ima;?itn^y and a rocl colour coinciding together mutually 
tcmp'rainl mix'with eac!>',ol])er, ox.tcUy like two real colours. 
'J'hU propofitiou is proved by ievcral very ingenious and original 
experinv-Mts. 

VVe have now only tA return our thanks to the author for the 
pl^.ifuro d<‘rivoti from the peruial of l”b \u*y v.duahie vuii?; to 
recommend it earindlly to the att<‘'itioii or our Icientific leathers ; 
and to expnls our hopes, thu hi', new v\>cat^’<>n ^ wilt not inter- 
fere with the iartJUT profecution of iiudies far more tligullied and 
deJiglitful t«) <i rational creature, thrm the intiigues of courts,, or 
the vulg iv tmmoil of republieau fadlions. 


Art. III. Poctfu fmn ihe Pottu^urfe^ cf Lnh de Cavmns^ natth 
*RematL on hti Lift nnti IVntiN^A, AWj, C5V. £ 3 *£\ By Lord 
Vilcount Strangfuid. Pimted lor J. Carpeuler, London^ i8c3. 

^iiE minor poems of Camoens are h^ld fo low in the eftimation 
-% of the Portuguefi^ themfelves, that it cannot be conlfidcred as 
matter of rnuchs furprife, that th dr merits fl>ould be butMittle 
known among foreigners'. Vain of having produced the firft, we 
infiy fay the only epic poet that has adorned tl^eir peninfula, his 
countrymen \xn* too apt to negle^ his fmailer compo/ltions, and 
to Undervalue that originality of fontimenr, and that ftrong and 
genuine expreihon of feeling in wnich they* altound, and which 
claim for their author (as itrongly perhaps as the boated Lufiad 
itfelf) the oharnfter of a poet. Such heiug our •opinion with re- 
gard to tbefe pieces, we wiere much ^atined at learning that a 
young ^fon, • diliingulihod by bb rank, and pofleffing a tafte cap- 
able of difeeming their negle&ed beauties, poileiTed at the fame 
Itime ihfnciept mdufbry to undertake to traiifplant tliefe beauties 
into his native foil. Under the influence of thefe^ cdnfideraiionst 
* ^ . *• we 


,* Pro&lTor Venturi tias lately been named ajubaffiuior from the Ita. 
iU|pu1Jlic to the Helvetic liody. 
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we had lod, fomewhat unreafonably perhaps, to form expec- 
tations of Lord Strangfbrd's performance, which hjive not been 
completely realized $ for, however wc may haye been gratified in 
idle pemfal of this little volupic, by the eafy v^rfifi cation, and the 
lively, though <oo often licentious imagination which it exhibits, 
we mull own that we have not, upon the whole, tlerived fronp it 
that fatisfadioii which we were at one time inclined to anticipate* 
What part of «our difippointment is to be attributed tor the extra- 
vagance of our own ideas, and wliat to the infulBcicncy of Lord 
Strangford’s trairflation, will heft app^'ar from a Ibort confiilera* 
.tion of the work itfelf, and a comparifon of it with its original* 
The poemts, indeed, we mull obfenre, in the f/f place, cannot 
lionoilly be termed tranflations from Camoens. The office of a 
tranflator requires, ftrjt^ that he Ihould exprefs, in general, faith- 
folly the ideas of his author; and, thdl his manner of 

exprei|jing them fhould approach, as nearly as the 4ifference of the 
lan^ages will permit, to the flyle of the work which he tranllates. 
We will not fay that Lord Strangford has jaded in both thefe 
pwnts ; hte writes with too much facihty to allow us to fuppofe 
that he'coold have beeyi at a lofs for language, had he made the 
attempt ; but, that he has totally ncgled^ed them, no oue who 
compares any one of thefe pieces with the original, will hefitate 
to admit. And though the diffidence with which his 'work is offered 
to the public, entitles it, jn other refpefls, to confiderable indul- 
gence; the confident affertion contained in hisprefatoij remarks 
(p- 3i0» ^ for the ipoft p»tt, he has clofely copied his au- 

thor,^ challcngos, upon this ground at lead, a feverer examinationp 
more efpccially as thb affeftation of apologizing now and then, by 
a note, for an infignificant deviation from his original, would 
feem to imply, that where fuch apologies are ontitted, no devi- 
ation has been made. The fourth fonnet in Lord Strangfoinl’s 
tranllatiou wilt ferve to illudrate this remark ; and sye ilial] tran- 
fcribe the whole piece/ not as being a very accurafe tranflation, 
but becaufe, fuch ns it is, it is lef$ disfigured by tbofe pretrineileg 
with which Lord Stiangford has thought it neceffary to embelliih 
his original, and i$ therefore bettier cdculated to give /omc idea 
of the ltyl“ of the Portuguefe jjoet. - ' 

. < Slowly and heavily the time has run 

Which t have journey’d on this earthly fiage ; ' ' 

For, fcarcejy entering on my prime ox yge, • 

GrM mark’d me for her own ; ere ybnder fun 
Llaa the fifth InftrUm of my d^y$4>egun ; 

And fince, compulfive. Fate abd Fortune’s rage 
, Have led my fieps a«loi 3 g, long pilgrimage 
Jn frarch of lod repofe, finding none 1 
For tliat fell liar which o’er my cradle hung, < 

Foit’4^ 
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Forti’d me from dear ^A lem querns niftio charms, 

^ -- To combat perils ftrahge, and dire alarms, 

' ' that rough m^in, whofo angry waters roar 

Rude Abyffinia^s. cavern'd cliffar among, 

. — Far from green Portij^^s parental /here'! ^ 

* To combat perils Ji range** The, original is'^ot very graces 
ful — ‘ fez manjar de peixes s * literally, ‘ had made me food 

for fifies. ’ 

The noble tranflator^s delicacy is fhocked, at the uncoutfi notion 
of a gentlcmaiji being made food for fijhes ; but if, in his ‘ feverer 
ftudies, ’ he foihetimes takes up his Homer, he will find that this 
barbarous idea is by np means new in poetry; /and, fiirely, it is 
not more horrible than the idea of being pty^ed upon by vultures, 
dogs, or wormsi, all of whom, it canndt .be difputed, are, very 
clailical performerst But it ‘ is not very graceful,' and Lord 
Strangford therefore quarrels witli it ; forgetting that, to be grace- 
ful, is not the only, aim of poetry, and that he who facrifices 
every thing to the Graces, though he may be reckot»ed a poet 
among triflers, muft be contented to appear but a frifler among 
poets. However, though we could not admit the neceihty of aujr 
alteration in the paflage before us, we could not but approve that 
delicacy of confcience which forbade lord Strangford to pufsove r 
in fiience even.fo flight an innovation. In ioanf'i 5th., .we hnd 
another inftance of this appearance of extraordinaiy refpeii for 
the text of Camoens, where the line * Scarce had the purpUng 
^eaft began to glow, ’ is followed by a note to announce the liberty 
which has been taken in tranflating marLhetuda (literally inlaid) 
by the word purpling , Perhaps dappled would have exprefled ac- 
curately enough the original idea, and might have fparcdrthe^po- 
logy, ' But who would have expefted from a tranflator, who pro- 
feffes himfelf fo fcrupuloufly exa^ as to announce the variation 
of a (iitisle ornamental epithet, that he Ihould not only interpolate 
whole paffages, but that {houl4 grayely comment upon his own 
interpolatipus ? ThiS) hoWever, has been done by hord $trang«% 
ford in ijtis note upon fonnet the I5tb^ ^ . 

^ ^ J I lai)g»of love<^iicI in (o fweet a ftrain, 

^ T*hat hearts moil hard w^ere fpften'd at‘ the fopi^ . 

And blulhing girh, who gaily throng'd around^ 

,Felt their fouk tingfe with delightful pain-r; 

.For quaintly did my chained fongs explmn 
‘ Thbfe little fecrets that in love abound— r ' 

Life in a.kifs* and death in abfenee foUndr— . 

Feign’d angipr— flow confent— and djfdain, 

A^d hardihood, at length with conquefl crowd’d* 

^ Yet i mt with thefe rude Ups * 

Fronat^ 
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' ?PMife ‘w^hom itif feftg filch fwrct inftniftionS dfew, 

^ ‘ Too u^ak, alas! to poor praifcs diie ,, ^ 

3^^ yotithfiil grati<ude> to grace the ntoe ; 

' - * Of her, who kindly Uuglit rnc ail fhe knew ! * ^ 

Tho literal tranilatiDii of thi^i CJan^oens h au follows 
‘ I' will ling of love fd fweetly, in temss fo well concerted, that 
k ftiall make Ae breaft, which feds nothing, feel two thoulattd 
amotous emotions.. I will make love enliven all, by painting % 

' thoufand delicate fecrets, mild anger, fighs of anguid), ralh bolfl- 
Ijefs, and abfent pain. And I mult content myfeif, lady, with 
telling the leaft part of your-ndblOjdifdain, ^f your mild and fe- 
vere look : But, for fmging your air, your exalted and miracaloiw 
compofitioO — there knowledge,- genius, and art foil, ’ 

Here we fee that, kf the original, there is no mention whatfo- 
ever of' thdfe hlu^jitfig girls with angling teartSf with whom Wea.Te 
prefented by Lord Strangford ; and whilll, like another 'fimo- 
theus, 

' The miglity maftec fmiles to fc^ 

' ‘ That love is in the next degptje, * * 

he fmartly obferves in his ndterthat ‘ the aptitude of thefe young 
, fcholars brings to mind a celdbrated palTage in tl^e^ confeffions of 
St Auftin, Si non amaveris, fri^idsc lotjuor : Da amantem, da 
fentientem, da defiderantem-^feiet quod loquor ! * 

But Lord Strangfordi throughout his whole tranflation, if he 
has not wilfully' mifreprefeuted, has entirely mifconceived tlie cha* 
rafteVof Camoens, and this mifconception leads him into conti- 
nual eitors. There is nothing in Gamoens to make a gTrl biufli ; 
his feelings were, delicate, and he wrote as he.felt^ Whether it 
(be' owing to the general deterioration of morals, or whether 
it be that young perfoni ccpimenci^ autborlhip at an earlier age 
thkn heretofore, wliilft riieir fiaincy is as yet unchaftifed by 
perience, it is a melancholy truth, that delicacy is almoft ek- 
eluded fj^m the fpecies of poetry now befoi^ us. Tile young, au- 
thor of tne prefea^ day fuftrs his'^ minis to wander without re- 
ftraint or controul ; and the extravagant a-eationi^ of a prurient 
imagination, tricked! out in aU tte tiufel and fripftery'rf the mo- 
dern poet’s* elFerninate, vocabulary,’ lire thbughtleftlj pjut intp. the 
hands of youth, by thole wh9 Would/ have been ^fcocked at the 
far iefy feducinj^ danger of a downright qbfcfenity. '' . . 

Lord Strangfotf^’is pdems furnifli us with-too .many proofs, that 
even fee d||ty of a* tranflator does not iihpofe .fdfficient reftridiqn 
to fecUre its from fuch"dl%ulling intfufions, and to chedc this puer- 
ile itch for indelicacy : and the priiflice which^he has fre^u^tly 
» adopted, of writing a page or t^o upon what, in the original* k 
aiomprifed in three or four lines, afiords him free Icope for indulg- 
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ingtins ptopcnfitjr. We wiil not produce more examples of 
than thofe wlvich unavoidably p^tfent themfelves in the quotations , 
already ma<&. It would,* indeed, be difficult to fcied- aity piece 
to which /omc addhion has not been made in this taflc by the 
tranflator ; and though he hast fometinres improved upon his ori- 
ginal, he' Hkcwife frequently corrupted the purity or fimplicity 
. of his concipofition, by his own inordinate paffion for unfcafonablc 
-cmbelliflirftent. 

The Canzon at p. 52. of Lord Strangford’s volume, is very 
graicfol : But it ' is not a tranflation ;• and thoogli it may be 
tfaouglit an embellilliment, it certainly is not an fthpsoveracnt 
wf)on Gamoens. ^he reader iliatl judge for himlclf. ‘ 

• * When day has fmil*d a foft farewell, 

^And night'drop§ bathe each ftiutting‘hgll» 

And fiiadows fail along the green. 

And birds are ftill, and winds ferene, 

1 Wander filently. 

And while my lone ftep prints the dew,; 

Dear arc the dreams that blefs my view ; 

' To Memory’s eye the majd appears, 

Tor whom have fprung my fweeteft tears, 

So oft, fo tenderly, 

I fee her, as with graceful care 
She- binds her braids of funny hair ; 

1 feel her harp’s melodious thrill 
Strike to my heart — and thence be HIM, 

RecchoM faithfully* 

I meet her mild and quiet eye, 

Drink the warm fpirii of her figh/ 

See young love beating in her bread. 

And wiih to mine itt pulfcs preft, 

Ood ktiows how fervently ! 

Such are irty howts of dear delight, < 

And morn but makes me wifh for night. 

And think fiow'fwift the minUtea flew, 

Whcii.lafttimongfl the dropping dew, 

X wandered fileotly,^^ . , 

The w<»rdB of Catnoem, in his 34th foitnet, are dhefe*— 

, * When the fun overcafl, is fliewing to the world a tranqSil and do- 
biouB light, I go along a delightful meadow, figuring to my&lf mf 
etiemy^Here have 4 i^n her cbmpafing her treffes^-^ere with her 
iace upon her hand, to beautiful I'^^Here talking -^cheerfully $ thete 
thou^htfuLp^KoW^lbmdm^ ftfll j now walki^-^Here wts (h> feated;* 
jthijsre )^el|eld mey as flje raifcd tbofe eyes fo indijfercpt— {leVe fome- 
wiat muyedt; fljerc fccure-rHcre (he grew forrbwfal ; ifiere Blc fouled. 
Anil in^fhbrt, in tbefc weary thou|;lita I pafs ^ mn life which lafl» 
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We are aware that thofe who are, unacquainted with the ori- 
ginal 'except through tlie medium of our bald a^ unmufical 
tranflation, will not be cnablc<J to do very ample Juftice to its 
merits. They will, however, perceive, that Canioensi^when he 
walks abroad to meditate upon his miflrefs, does not pay much 
attention to the ftate of the weather ; .and* far from occupying 
himfelf with the flowers, the winds, and the birds, is fo taken 
up with the obje£l of his aflV6Hons, that he appears not even to 
obferve that lie is getting his ftet wet with the deW* He indeed 
fays, that he has fometiincs fucceedfed in making a momentary 
impreffion upon her feelings ; but he is not fd vain as to afiirm 
that the lady is adlually enamoured % nor does he think it necef- 
Yary to inform us what Would have been bis^ own fenfations in 
fucb circumftances. 

The authors of amatory vetfes may be divided into two clafTcs \ 
thofe W'ho write from the heart, and thofc who write from the 
imagination. Camoens was of the former del’cription ; and 
therefore it is, that though none ever fuffered more ftverely, or 
felt more acutely .than he did, we meet with fo little in him 
tliat is either extravagant or unnatural, if we except that quaint- 
nefs of expreflion, into which he was now and then mifled by 
the general bad tafte of the times in which he wrote. His tranf- 
lator appears to have feared a reproach from him in the words of 
St Auftin, ^ frigidae loquor ) ’ and therciorehe has warmed him 
up With iiimulatiug fpices, and tricked him out in the meretri- 
cious ornaments of Mr Little’s fcfaool, the enervated licentiouf- 
nefs of whofe <lyle is fuch as might be expelled from the mpre 
cultivated members of Mr Fribble's Club— ‘ llipre is a tlub of 


us, all young bachebrs, the fweeteft fociety in the world ; and 
we meet three times a week at each other’s lodgings, where we 
drink tea, hear the chat of the day, invent fafhions tor the ladies, 
make models of them, and cut out patterns in paper. There’s 
'MK Whifflp,'Jacky Wagtail, my Lord Trip, Billy Dimple, Sir 
Dilberry Diddle, and yout humble ’ ♦ 3Mr Ftibble m<h'ed 
is not, to be compared as a poet with any of thefc giinilemrn i 
but aflfcfbation defetves as litjtlC quatter as imbecility \ and we 
feally arc not pitepared to flidw any foit of indulgence for u pro- 
traded and an&d depravation of coniiderable talents and aegom- 
•pliflbments. 

Nor can we confine, this certfure to t\f$ ppetty of this new 
fame ^want of nature^ of manly and ^iti* 

jHpKual ^gour, 'prevaHs throuf^out their prou compofirioiub 
part of Lo{d Sttwifford’s publication* indeed, ,tne 
prefentadon of CaBweneT* chamber is niore and iim»o< lti*> 
* excuiblilo 


* Fribble, in Miti is her ueiu* 
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cxcufeable than in the poetical pieces, where fome allowance 
might be made for the difficulty of tranflating ; and where the 
reader is left at lead to draw his own inference from what is 
before hink 

« Gallantry ffays Lord Strangford) waa the leading trait in the dif- 
pofitlon of Camoens — His amours were various and fucc^fsful — Wo- 
man was to him as a miniftering angel ; and for the little joy which he 
tailed in life, he was indebted to her. The magic of female charms 
forms his favourite theme ; and while he paints the allurements of the 
fex with the glowing pencil of an enthnnail, he feems tranfported into 
that heaven which he deferibes. Nor did this paiTun ever defert him. 
Even in his laft days, he feelingly regretted the raptures of youth, and 
lingered with delight on the remeinbraiiccs of love. * Prefatory Remarks^ 
P- 13* 

And again, < It is improbable that he remained long conftant to the 
memory of a departed miflrefs, vvlien living beauty was ready to fupply 
her place. His was not a heart that could fafcly defy tempration, al- 
though the barbarous ingenuity of fome commentators would malce ui 
believe, that all his amours were purely platonic, and that he was ig- 
norant of the paffion in every other refpe£l. Happily for himfclf, the 
cafe was dilTerent j and his works record that he more than once indulg- 
ed in the little wanderings of amatory frolic. ' //a\/» p. i 

All this may be very true 5 but M'-e do not think that the qurf. 
tion, whether Camoens was fenfible to the fame feelings aiul 
paffions with the generality of maiikiml, is at prefent of great 
importance ; ftiil lei’s do wc think that the cllablidmK'nt of this 
important faCl would entitle him to fuch profound admiration as 
his tranflator expreffes wlicn he tiiumphantly proclaims his dif- 
covery. But Loul Sirangford informs us, that his book was the 
amufement of a inind, (Pref. Rem. p. 31 .); and time, it 

is to be hoped, will make Ibmc change in his opinions : If not, 
woe be lo our fair countrywomen ; for he already poireills, as 
he informs us, what lie confitlcrs as the principal oHcnlive 
weapons for carrying on his warfare — locks of auburn, and eyes 
of blue; and he ventures to hope, upon the ftreiigth of thofc 
indications, that he is of an amorous difpofition. Our readers 
may doubt the fairnefs of this reprefen tatiou ; and we therefore 
prefent them with the memorable words of the original. 

* Tiou hafi *€in eye^ tsfe. Not with (landing all that haa been faid, 
and all that ha« been written, to difprove the exiftcnce of a real and pofi- 
tiveHandard of beauty, ^ere we to argue from the univerftiUty of poeti- 
cal tade in every age, we fhouW place the effince of female loveltnefa in 
the defeription before us. Loch of auburn an4 rya f hhat have ever 
been dear to the fons of fong, Hk trauHator almod ventures to doubt, 
whether thefe two ideas, do not enter ittto every conabinatiOin of charms 
created by the poetical mind. 'iV foinier arc aliatod conila«*Iy ac^ 
HU. iU D . ‘ ■ companied 
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companied by the advantages of complcxioo* and by tbat yomng frefb*' 
jiefft which defies the imitation of art, Sterne even confiders Uxena, ae 
indicative of moral qualities the mofi amiable* and aiTerts that they de- 
note exuberance in all the warmer* and confrquently to all^ the better 
feelings of tbe human heart. The tranfklor does not to deem ibis 
opinion as nuholly unfounded^ He ts, however ^ aware of the danger tq 
whkh /uch a confeUton expofes him $ hot he fies fir proteBion to the temple 
of AUREA FFMUS. > Note to p. 56. 

There we fhaU leave him, nor prefume to violate with unhal- 
lowed looks the afylum of the goddefs : but, whilft we earneftly 
hope that he may there meet with fomc prophetic prieftefs who 
will kindly fatisfy his doubts, and relieve his anxiety as to his fu- 
ture deftiny, we muft inform our readers tf>at the canzon, as well 
as the note in queftion, appear to have been written for the cx- 
prefs purpofc of conveying to the world the very interefting parti- 
culars which they contain with regard to the noble author ; there 
not being to be found in the original, from which it profefies to 
be drawn, any mention whatever of blue eyes, auburn hair, young 
frclhnefs, amorous difpofition, or any other of thofe advantages 
which the noble writer either poflefles, or thinks he has the prof- 
petl of pofleffing, over the rell: of the world. 

It is almoft unneceflary to add, that the work is neatly printed 
upon wire-wove paper, and hot-preffed. A portrait of Camoens 
is prefixed to it, in which we fufoeft that his perfon (which wa$ 
in reality disfigured by the lofs ot an eye in an expedition to the 
coaft of Africa) has been as fancifully cmbelliflied by the graver of 
the artift, as his writings have been by the pen of Lord Strang- 
ford. 


Art. IV. Nuova Soluzhm iTun Probletna Siatico Eulerimo, Di 
Gregorio Fontana. 


Memqrie di Matematica ^ Fifica della Societalta* 
liana di Scienze. 1802, pp. 6z6. 

T he problem liUcn^ed in this jpaper, was fuggefted to the cele- 
hrated mathemsuician whole name is affixed to it* by a ])af> 
face in Ettkr’s memoir upon the law of equilibrinm» panted 

-I--.... i.A iir- 
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It was maintained by ^opertuis, that, la pefervitw 
pofe of the aniwfe,. and in |)t!]^9rmiiig its yzmw m^emt wt*« 
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<ure uniformly employs thofe means which require the fmalleft 
expence offorce. A body falls to the ground in tiie vertical line ; 
and this is the fhorteft route which it can take to arrive at the fur- 
face of thd^earth. Light is reflefted at an angle always equal to 
the angle of incidence. If the force of incidence is divided into 
two, one parallel and one pcrpendiculir to the fpeculum, it is 
clear that the force of rcliexion muft bo cither jrreater cn rhan 
thofe two forces of incidence, unlcfs the angle of reilvxion is ; 
cifcly equal to the angle of incidence. In the former ciifc, inoie 
force would be required to refleft the light; in the latter, a por- 
tion of the force of incidence would be ioft. Therefore Mauper- 
tuis contended, that the a£lual proportion of equality is ihe only 
one which neither creates any lofs of the original force, nor re- 
quires any inercafe of it. 

This theory was iiluftrated by various applications. C^fid^r- 
able ingenuity of demon Itration and elegance of arrangemflfnt was 
‘ mingled with a large portion of metaphyfical roafoning, and a va- 
riety of fubtJeties formerly unknown in this department of fei- 
ence. No trifling portion of error was introduced by ihe undit 
ciplined talents and profumptuous imagination of the inventor. 
The whole was paraded in a manner peculiarly obnoxious to men 
of real fclence, from its vanity and dogmatifm. The author 
was elevated to the chair of the Berlin academy ; an iiiflitutioii 
remarkable, at that time, for the violence of its ariftocracy, and 
fubniiffivc, even in its opinions, to the pleafure of the court of 
Potfdam. He obtained, in tliis aflbeiation, a kind of political 
fupport, not unmingled with perfccurion agaiiift thofe who ven- 
tured to attack his dodlriiies. The wit of Voltaire, and the more 
fober expofitions of M‘Lauri», were repelled for a feafon by this 
moft unicientific combination. But all was in the end inefl^ec- 
tual. And, as if to piinilh, by a lignal fate, fuch an undue me- 
thod of defence, the name of Maupertuis is now only known by 
his expedition to Lapland, in the company of rhofl? very French 
academicians w’hp afterwards attacked his theory; while; of that 
theory, there does not remain a veftige in the f^nce of Dyna- 
mics as at prefent ellablilhcd, although, unquej&nably, it con- 
tained much valuable matter. * 

It will fcarcely be credited that fuch (hould have been the pre- 
mature end of a do^J:^ine, to prove, illuftrate, and extend which, 
all the ^lents of tlie fiyil of anaiyfts were exhaufted. The ii- 
IVfftripus $u}er appears to .have been, froni the firft, peeuliarly 
with fimpKcity and elegance of Mauj^rtuis's gene- 
in a fingle volume of the Berlin Memoirs, we meet 
; wkh lio lefs than three elaborate papers in its defence. Euler 
only ad&t'eS dqftriae, but follpwied it through a riiou- 
' i fund 
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fand confequences, which were far above the reach of the in- 
ventor himfelf. He became its warmeft eulogift, and undertook 
its defence againft the French and German mathematicians, with 
all the keennefs of controverfy* The terms which he ufes to de- 
fcribe its merits, are inferior to none of thofe which the univerfal 
confent of mankind have almoft confecrated to the fervice of the 
Newtonian philolbphy. Yet the very remains have vanilhed, 
* €tiam periere ruvta^ * of a fyftem which was praifed with the 
following encomiums by the difinterefted zeal of the firft mathe- 
matician of the age. We extract thefe eloges with which Euler 
concludes two feveral papers on the fubjeft, becaufe the whole 
faG IS extremely curious in the hiftory of the fcience. 

* There cannot remain any doubt that this great principle contains, 
as it were, the eflence of all our knowledge in the fcience of flatics. It 
jnuft be^ regarded as the true principle of dynamics ; as the moft facred 
law of nature. It is evidently the moH happy and moft important difr 
covery that has ever been made in this fcience ; unfolding to us at once 
the general law which all cafes of equilibrium obey, and difplaying tho 
'genuine plan of nature, to operate at all times with the leaft poflible ex* 
pence of force. ( de VAcad^ des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Ber* 
fin. * Tom. VI. p. 183* 

In a reply to fome attacks made upon the doGrine of the mi- 
idmumy he concludes as follows : 

* This principle is far fuperior to all former difeoveries in dynamics. 
Its application embraces the whole range of that fcience, * &c. p. 217. 

It is worth while to ftate more precifely the nature of a doc- 
trine thus deferibed by (me who himfelf extended, by various dif- 
eoveries, this very fcience, and to examine what peculiar merits 
ho could difeover in it. 

He certainly has given a much more fcientific explication and 
dev elopement of it than can be found in the writings of the ori- 
ginal author : and whatever value we may be difpofed to allow 
tl:e materials, the excellence of the fabric cannot be called in 
queftion. 

The fundamental propofition of the doGrine is this ; I-et there 
be a fyftem oPbodies, of whatever number, maftes, and pofition, 
attraGed in sltij^ireGions by forces aGing as any conceivable 
powers of the idmanccs from the centres of thofe forces. Call 
the mnffes of the bodies, M, w, /k, &c. ; their diftances from the 
centres of attraGion, Z, z, &c. refpeGively ; the forces of at- 
traGion, F, /, ©, &c. 5 and the powers of the diftances %o which 
tliofe forces ale^ proportional, N, », ^c. Then, in order that 
an equilibrium may take place,' and that the fyftem may re^in 

reft, it is neceflhry that ' V ' 

N + 1 , < « + 1 . , '1 < V 
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be either a or a mirAmum ; and therefore the fluxion of 

this quantity being put = 0/ will 'give the condition eflential to 
the equilibrium fuppoied. 

There are therefore two kinds of equilibrium contemplated in this 
theory ; tbet)ne when the above forces (denominated by Mauper- 
tuis the quanti^ of aftion) are a maximum^ the other when they are 
a fninimum. Thefe two kinds of equilibrium Euler defcribes by 
the example of a cone. If it is required to place a cone at relt 
bn a planej two pofitions will equally fattsfy the conditions ; the 
cone may be placed on its bafe, or vertically on its apex# In the 
former cafe, the variation of its pofition to any fide does not per- 
manently derange the equilibrium ; in the latter, the fmallelt 
movement is fatal to the reft of the body. In Euler's memoir, 
above quoted, we find various demonftrations and applications of 
this general principle. The author, in each of the particular 
bafes, firft propofes to find the conditions of equilibrium by this 
doflrine. He eafily deduces the liuxional equation according to 
the method of maxima and minima* By exteriiiinating from 
thence the fluxions of the variable quantities, he obtains a finite 
folution ; and he ihews that this is the fame with the folution ob- 
tained by the ordinary procefs. Thus he finds, by the dodlrlne 
of Maupertuis, that two forces drawing a body can only keep it 

reft when they a£l in the fame line, and are equal and oppo- 
fitc j and that the lever can only be in equilibrio when its oppo- 
iite weights are inverfely as their diflances from the fuicrumt 
He applies the doflrine in the very fame manner to the general 
and very dlfHcult tafe of curvilinear levers, as the catenarian curve, 
andvelarian curve; inveftigates the law of the compofition of 
forces, and of the different me?chanical powers (wluch indeed are" 
all diftinSlly refolvable into the cafe of the lever). He alfo de- 
duces, from the fame doftrine, the general propofition relative to 
the operations of machines, or combinations of the mechanical 
powers, and extends the whole to the principle of the fpring. 
Nothing can be more elegant than the whole of thefe inveftiga- 
tions# We ate at every ftep delighted with the difcovery of f xack 
coincidence between the deductions from the theory and the 
known pofitions of dynamical fcience^ deduced from principles 
diametticaUy oppofite. We experience the fame pleafufe^s when 
the dodrine of the ftuxional calculus is proveil to us by :tbe coin- 
ddenee of its ^idi thofe of common geometry, in all the 

cafes which th^ latter can reach $ and, at each ftep of the inquiry, 
acknowledge the hand of % mafter, in th^ fimplicity and rapi- 
ility of touches by whidh is produced* 

After gwiug thefe Uluilrations of tire pmKrijde, which are all 
ca(es ei mininmm of forces Buler prpeecds to confider wc In 

' P J whici^ 
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which the other fpecies of equilibrium is exemplified. This h 
the pr iolem which Signor Fontana has undertaken to inveftigate 
by comn^on anaJyfis, and upon the ordinary printiples, in the pa- 
p^ r rv'^w before us. Euler ftates that the lolution, by fucl\ prin- 
ciple's, Mould not be e.ify, and app<*ars to draw from hence ah 
inference in favour of the utility' of Maupettuis’s fyftem. It iSf 
however, extremely evident that he Was in this refpeft miftaken ; 
for the folution demands no very long or intricate inveftigdtion ; 
and Signor Fontaira has given a very elegant and fitnple invefti- 
gation of it, both in the eafier cafe, which Euler folved, and in 
the more genenl and abftrufe conditions, which that great analyft. 
did not take iiito confideration. 

The problem which Euler fays was propofed to him for folu- 
iSon, long before Maupertuis’s theory occupied his thoughts, but 
which he feems rather unaccountably to have failed in folving 
until that theory attracted his notice, may be etiuncrated as fol- 
loM^s : On a given fulcrum to pbee a given rod, loaded at one 
end by a given w^eiglit, fo that the other end may remain at reft 
upon a vertical plane (or wall) given in pofitiorn Euler only con- 
fidered the cafe when the rod w^as deprived of all weight, and 
when no fri£lion interfered., hi thefe circumftances, putting 
h = the diftance of the fulcrum fr6m the w^all ; o sr the length 
of the rod *, z = the force appKed to its extremity •, and x = the 
length of the part intercepted between the fulcrum and the wall, 
be ealily deduced the equation. 



X 


- ^ (aP—x^j 

X* X* a;* \/ X* — If* 

And by the theory 2 = 0 . Therefore 
x^zz ah* X zz a hK 

'Ihe folution was therefore reduced to finding a line whofe cube 
was equal, to a given parallefipiped ; and the problem was thus 
refolved by Maupertuis’s law. In faS, a very fimple geometri- 
cal conftrudton is obvious, and might eafily delcrib^d by the 
interfe^tion of a cubic parabola, whofe parameter is equal to the 
length of the rod. 

Signor Fontana, dpnbting the foiidity of Maupertuis’s hw, ih- 
veftigates theprdWem by the arithmetic of fines. He eafily o^ 
tain^ an equaflon, involving the fame quantities as thofe in Eu- 
Jer’s, together with the fine and cofine of the angle which 
fmihs perpendicular from the fulcrum to 

From thenb he externimtes &e angular exprefiion, juft «i :£u!er 
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does die fitudon } and diere remains the very fame refult as that 
above ftated. 

But our author proceeds to the general cafe« in which the rod 
is heavy, and the wall exerts fri£lion. Reprefenting the weight 
of the rod by m times its length, and the fri£tion by n times the 
preiTure, f being that prefliire, and the other quantities being ex- 
preffcd as above, and p being the weight attached to the end of 
the rod, we obtain the following general equation, for all the cafeS 
of Ae problem : 

(P -f i fl) ^ ^ M /P + i 


DC® + 2 
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In this equation, m or «, feparately or together, may vanifli | 
that is, the weight of the rod, or the fridiion, may one or both be 
fuppofed nothing. When w = o, and « =: o alfo, we get the e- 
quation formerly deduced. When #w =: o, or the rod has no 
weight, but the fri£tion continues, we have a fingular paradox $ 
P vaniibes entirely from the equation, and leaves a fo!ution quite 
definite, but altogether independent of the prefliire exerted on 
the rod. If n vaniflies (or the fridf ion ceafes) while the rod con* 

tinucs heavy, we get 9 c^:=: a P )> In which, if P (or the 


weight) vanifties, m vanifhes alfo ; whence another paradox, that 
if there is no friclion, and no weight attached to the extremity of 
the rod, the equilibrium is not at ail affedfed by its own weight, 
but is the fame, whatever that may be, or whether it exifts at all 
or not. This problem is therefore completely folved, and folveil 
much more eafily and generally by ordinary rules, than by the 
principle of minima or maxima of forces $ and Euler would evl- 
^ntly have feen the relations of the quefttoii in a more clear and 
extenfive manner, had he not fettered himfelf by the theory which 
he was faibouiing to fupport. 

We fhali conclude with noticing a conlbquence dedutrible from 
the curvilinear or Inal conllrudf ion of this problem; . By an oW 
tdotts pvocefii, we obtain an equation between y and known quati^ 
tilies of this form (^ being a 6de of the right-angled triangle^ 
wfaofe hypoihenufe is ar, above mveftigated). 
f + (3 ^ + 3 =s o, put 3 4* — i sis P, and 

E, and a* as y, the equation becomes P Z* + 3 y* Z 
^ a: p $ a very general cidiic equataom Kow, the relatbns 
y ^ a and ^ may eafily be found by <he folutions of 
given ^ for thefe reduce this queftion to 
the ^ t Therefore^ the cubic equation 
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deduced may always be rcfolveJ by tliat fimple procefs ; or/ in 
other words, we have a general method of folving any cnriftf 
equation whofe fourth term bears to the coefficient of its third 
term, the relation of the cube to three times the fquarc of the 
fame quantity* 


Art. V. Triumph of : A Poem^ in Six Cantos. 

By William Hayley, Efq. Chiuiefter. 1804. 

"PoKTuNE has her favourites in the republic of letters as well 
^ as in the ariftocracy of wealth. Defcrt is fometimes left, 
we are afraid, to pine in obfeurity, while mediocrity is occafi- 
onally promoted to a fliare of public notice and indulgence, 
which appears furprifing, when its claims come to be fairly in- 
veftigated. To the latter clafs, we conceive the author of the poem 
before us to belong. His indefatigable induftry during a long 
life, his chaTa£icr as a polite fcholar, and his intimacy with 
men of the firft literary eminence, are circumdances quite in- 
dependent of the diviner infpiration of genius \ but, in Mr 
Hayley’s cafe, they have fo well fupplied the deficiency, that 
his name carries to the general ear a fort of claflical found. 
The charm diffolves, however, upon a near examination, and 
leaves us to dsfeover, in all the productions of his mufe, a de- 
cided and invincible mediocrity. There is fcarcely any palTage, 
in all his metriial compofitions, which may not be reduced,, by 
a few IHght tranfpofitions, to fober fcnfiblc profe, without one 
diftingmfliable fragment of the feattered poet. Even in hia 
earlier works, when the vigour of his fancy was unimpaired^ 
there is a continual tamenefs of conception, and monotony of 
verfification, that Ihew he was not born for the higher flights ^ 
poetry. 

view, indeed, we think our author greatly 
fuperior ttTmany who excel him in poetical talents j and that is, 
as the annotator of his own works. The copious notes fubjoin- 
cd to his didactic poems are quite of a different charader from 
the filly farrago which fo often difgraccs the volumes of our mo- 
dern poets. They difjplay a liberal and cultivated mind, and 
contain a mod amuling fund of literary information, gleaned from 
an extenfivc and well dire£led courfe of reading. To them he is 
heft part of bis fame : they prop the weaknefs 
j^jPfoetry tha^ produced thei*), and feed a reflefted luftye on 
Mm feone but feebly by its own light. When Mr Hayley w- 
PllfS us to a nptc, it is npt an interruption^ Mt a relief; and wc 
^ languid verfe fox agxccaUc ptx>Ui For f hefe mfons^ 
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we were fony to fee the prefOnt poem come naked into tllfi 
world, and regretted that the dignity of its epic nature fltould 
have been thought to preclude the affiftance of that body-guard 
which bad fo well proteded the feeblenefs of former produc- 
tions. As it is, it mull ftand or fall by its poetical merit alone $ 
and we fear it is not likely to add a fingle fprig to the fcanCf 
wreath that already encircles the poct*s brow. 

The preface informs us, that • it was the purpofe of the au- 
thor not to difplay all the various efficacy of mufic, but to com* 
memorate one very ftriking example of its moral influence.* 
This declaration, and indeed the very title of the poem, prepar* 
cd us to expeft, that however diverlified it might be by ejpifodes, 
the efficacy of mufic (hould be the conne£ling principle through- 
out, and direft the winding up of the ftory. The example he 
alludes to, which he met with in the memoirs of fome Italiaa 
mufician, is nothing more than the circumflance of two hired 
alTaffins being turned from their purpofe, by overhearing the 
mufic of their intended vifiim and his miftrels. But we fhall 
give it in the words of the author, as a fair fpecimen of the 
ftyle and execution of the poem \ for it is natural he Ihould put 
forth all his powers on that which he regards as the moft im- 
portant part of the (lory : He is fpeaking of Lucilio and Venii^ 
fia, the hero and heroine. 

« It chanced one mom, a morn of awful note ! 

To’facrcd mufic they their fouls devote. 

With long delight, and zeal till then unknown, 

Lucilio fling, in faith’s fublimtfl tone, 

The hymn that fpoke hia confidence in God* 

And now the pavement near the door they trode? 

But ere th? quick yeniifia reached the key. 

She hears a ftep — ffic ftartp — file turns— -and 
In the lack’d chapel a ftrange figure fiands; 

She darts upon it with extended hands. 

** ’Tie an ailaflin ! ” (fcc exclaims aghafl) 

Fly, fly Lucilio, while I bind him fall \ 

Fly, ere bis dark accompUces appear i ” 

With love fuperior to all felfiflv fear, 

. That made her tender arms an iron clafp, 

. She held the fpeechlefs Lucio in her grafp* 

Suddenly proflrate at Lucilio^s fqdt. 

The trembling Bafll, 'for a moment mute. 

Knelt, in the tears of penitence, and faid, ^ 

Shaking with ftrong compun^on, not with dread, 

^ We were aflaffins, but abjure the guilt ; ' 
liet tears atone for Hood in purpofe fpilt ! 

' ^ Mdft true I cmr n^t in that dire |>nrpofo paft s 
We flxt this &tal lud^a Locilio’s tafl* 
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Btit ciariL ! how Hesven defcita the fubtleft planj* 

By ,the bkft taleiit of thta godlike man ! 

His hartndiiy, infpifed by aageld» wrought 
Coavetiion in our iibuls furpaffiog Jthoa^t* * p. 4®. 

But thisj fo far from being the hinging point of the ftory, b 
iiarrate4 fubordinate incident in the fccond canto, and 

tends in no refpe£l to advance the plot. 

Mufic having fo foon achieved its grand cooqueilt b obliged 
to content itfelf, during the remainder of the poem, with the 
inglorious talk of filling up a vacant hour* Whenever the lover 
and hb lady have nothing better to do, they fit down to the or- 

f an or piano-forte, and fing and play (Mr Hayley affures us 
sod enchanting! y) to words of their own compofition. Here 
b no triumph of mufic, except over the ennui of idlcncfs ^ and, 
to have, made even that viftory in any degree probable, the 
charms of the mufic, we conceive, mud have far exceeded thofe 
of the poetry. If any of our readers be curious to know the 
real ftory of this metrical narrative, he will probably be (atisfied 
with the outline that follows. 

Venufia, the heroine, is brought up by Donado, an old Ve- 
netian nobleman, as his own, but as in fa^ the daughter of 
Alaniredi, who, having been the unfortunate caufe of the death 
of an only fon, had refolved to fecludc himfelf from the world, 
and devote his life tp atone for hb involuntary crime. In profe- 
cution of this plan, he fends his infant daughter to a didant 
nurfe, who happened at the fame time to have under her care 
an only daughter of Donado^ The latter dying, Donado, whofe 
enjoyment of a large fortune depended on bis having a child, 
bribes the nurfe to pretend it was Manfredi’s daughter that had 
died, and adopts the neglected infant. Thefe faSs are unfold- 
ed in the courfe of the dory ; for the poem, in the true epic 
ftyle, in m^as res rapit^ and Opens at that eventful period when, 

. as the au4Br expreifes it, 

‘ To woman’s height the young Venofia grew, 

(A form more lovdy nature never knew !) ’ p, a. 

Donado dedinea her to be the bride of a rich gouty old lord j 
but the is refcued from thb fate by Lucilio, the hero of the 
poem, a man far atK»ve her own age, and who had already iod a 
.wife and a daughter. He was fird introduced to Venufia as her 
mufic-mader ; but they foon became enamoured of each other $ 
a circumdance was hadehed by Donado^s obdinate perfe- 
veran<^^fh thei match he. had pro^mfed* After a bint druggie 
with filial duty (for there is not as yet the lead fufpiclon againll 
Don?fdo^s paternity), Venufia confents to make her lover happy } 1 
^IlSSt^the marriage ceiemohy being pmately performed, they re- 
> pair to Milan, where they, 

. V 


* Witk 
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• - - - • ' * With delij^ht> 

Hide their endettmenti from the fniblic fight. ’ 56. 

Donado’s rage the occaiion is (tern and inflexible ; not t 
momentary guft of paffiotl^ but a (ited determination to facrii- 
fice Lucilio to a rercngc which abforbs every other principle of 
adion. This is now the leading inteteft of the poem* We hear 
alternately of the fanguinary ptojeds of the old villain ; the va- 
rious retreats in which the lovers eluded his vengeance, and the 
occupations and amufements with which th^ ^kd up the years 
of their concealment. Their laft place of (lieltet is the retreat 
of Manfredi; and Donado, having traced them thither, deters 
mines to execute his vengeance in perfon, and, difguiflng him- 
felf like a Turk, enters a (hrine devoted by Lucilio to morning 
prayer. As tlic poem is now drawing to a clofe, the reader 
perceives the ncceUity of fome revolution in Donadb’s charader, 
and is prepared to find mufic once more triumphant. It would 
not have been eafy indeed to make it probable, that a foul fo 
hardened in guilt, which throughout the poem had never betrajr- 
ed one fymptom of goodnefs, ihould be foftened and fubdued by 
the magic of fvi'eet found 5 but the principle which docs operate 
fo fuilden a change is {fill more unaccountable. He had fuppof* 
ed Manfredi confined by (icknefs ; but he is miftaken ; Manfredi 
appears before him 5 and the fight of tlm man, inftead of exaf- 
perating his rage, which w'as the mote natural elFed, extin^ 
guiflies all defire of revenge, and unexpe£fedly awakens in his 
mind a moral fenfibility of a very amiable defeription. This 
transformation leads the various parties through the ufual forme 
of explanation, confeiEon, and Teconciiiation. 

After this account of the plot, and fpecimen of the verfificaw 
tion, we believe moil of our readers will agree with tts in think- 
ing, that the author would have faved himfelf a good deal of un- 
neceflTary trouble, had he given us tlte ftory in the common form 
of a novel. At prefent, it is notldng but a novel in rhyme : 
for V 9 t cannot call thfdt poetry, where the glimmerings of fancy 
or poetical fire arc fo ‘ few far between* ^ Nothing, indeed^ 
but an ill dire£l:ed ambition could have induced him to put on 
Aofe ftoers, which he carries fo ungracefully, that they ate for 
ever clanking in our ears. The humbler plan we f^ggeft would 
alfo have afforded him a better opportunity of introducing hia 
lyrical pieces, according to the examj^ of many who .have adc^ 
ed that n^thod of embalming their fugitive poetry. But our 
author, Mffonii carmims aktf foared higher. It appears from the 
preface, ritat he conficters it as ah eifential improvement, to diver- 
fify a long hcrojic poem with fmalter pieces oS various' meafure v 
and be prefenis Im Ttiumph of Mufic a grand experiment ^n 
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the public tafte^ which is likely to fix an sera in the hiftory of 
poetry. * I have now (he fays) made the experiment ; but the 
full fuccefs of it is only to be learnt from the voice of our couil* 
try. * The idea was perhaps well conceived in our author’s par-* 
ticular cafcj for he feems confeious, by adopting it, that the 
great defc& of his verfification is monotony $ and when he fuf- 
pcGts his readers may be nodding under the effects of this power- 
ful opiate, he applies a gentle ftimulant in the form of a fong or 
a fonnet. But we can never confent that the fuccedaneum of 
weaknefs Ihould be ere£led into a rule of compofition. There 
is, without doubt, a tendency to monotony in a long heroic 
poem and it is one of the difficulties with which poets have to 
ilrugglc. But it is a difficulty which our claffical writers have 
not fought to get rid of by fuch inartificial contrivances ; their 
ambition and glory have been, to overcome it by the vigour of 
their lines, and the variety of their cadence. The epic poets of 
antiquity were as much expofed to the danger of monotony as our 
modern rhymers. The hexameter verfe mufl: be managed with 
^infinite dexterity, not to fatigue the ear. A fchoolboy’s verfes 
may be pcrfeftly corrcdl in quantity : yet no man can read ten 
of them, without being firuck with their heavy monotonous founds 
htt him then take up Virgil, and read an equal number of his 
lines. He will find in the latter a richnefs and varied melody, 
which could only be effefted by the confummate art of the poet. 
If Mr Hayky’s patchwork plan were at all confiftent with talle, 
it is too obvious to have lain concealed for ages, in order to be 
revealed to a minor poet of the nineteenth century. 

As to the lyrical pieces thcmfclves, they arc not at all calculated 
to recommend the novelty of the plan. There are not 'fewer than 
feventy fongs, fonnets and hymns, fcattered through tlie work. 
They feldom arife naturally from the ftory, but arc preflcd into 
the fcrvicc, in a manner which plainly fhews that the poem was 
made for them, rather than they for the poem. Wc look upon 
them as the fweepings of the author’s port-foUo, in which, for 
his credit, they ihould have refted for ever. A few of them, the 
author fays, he found medicinal to his own mind under fevere 
affli£tion, and thefe, on that account, notwithftanding the want 
of poetical la^uage, are confiderably interefting ; for the forrows 
of a parent Sre a fubje£l facred to iympatliy and reverence. W® 
ihall give the following fonnet and fong as ipecimens : 

SONNET. 

^Of Ae rich legacies the dying leave, 

Hemembrance of their virtue is the beft s 
How opulent am 1 in this bequed, 
tVhjch 1 from you, roy buried friends, receive ! 

Kor force, nor fraud, can e’er my heart bereave 


Of 
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Of tbi8 my nobleft wealth ! The mifer’s cheft 
To this 18 poor : this, hoarded and careft« 

Irradiates life, forbidding grief to grieve ! 

God’s kindeil gift 1 I prize it as I ought^ 

And blefs him that 1 hold it juftly dear : 

Reviewed in daily and in nightly thoughtf 
1 find it ftill with endlefs value fraught $ 

Still inexhauftible, though lavtfh’d here. 

And ftill to be enjoyed in truth’s eternal fpherc* * p. pt. 

SONG. 

* There is, good heaven ! a facred charm 

In that pure love we pay the dead| 

Which may the rage of grief difarm^ 

Nor let her dark delirium fpread : 

’Tis when fair truth to her fond gaze» 

In glory’s light, her idol fhews ; 

Then, lifiening to that idol’s praife. 

Grief feels a tender, proud repofe. ’ p* y. 

In one or two more of the fame caft^ we meet with fonte 
pretty fentiments clumfily exprefifed ; but the reft are trafli, that 
fcarely deferve a place among Watts’ Divine Hymns, or evet| 
the labours of a Grub*Street fpnneteen We cannot allow the 
piety of fuch hymns the following to plead for their po« 
ycrty. 

HYMN* 

* Lord i in whofe hand arc life and death. 

So let me live; fo let me die : 

That love may grace my vital breath. 

And faith and hope my final figh ! ’ p. 96. * 

There is a hymn in the ^d canto which feems to be a favourite 
of the author’s. To give it a fair chance of becoming fe with 
the reader, we ftiall extrad; It : 

HYMN. 

* Without the help of God, 

Nor innocence nor faith arc fare 
Their being to retain ; 

Or trial frpm the Jiends endure. 

With no contagious ftain : 

Not fafe the path by angels trod 
Without the help of God ! 

Without the help of God, 

The powers of wifdom, courage, youth, 

Difiblve, Me ^eelf hy r$efi i 
Tine blazing eye of (potlefs truth 
‘ Isoply rayfefs duft; 

Apd cM^ 

, Without Hut hrip of God ! 

^ ‘ Whhm 
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Without the help of God, 

All 18 decay, delufion all. 

On whicSi mankind rely : 

The firmaincnt itfclf would fall. 

And even nature die 
Beneath jfnnihilatMs nod^ 

Without the help of God ! * p. 37. 

We have feidom feen a more exquifite mixture of tamenefs 
and extravagance than this. Indeed, we could not read a Angle 
page, without aflonilhmeot that a man, who has been fo long a 
dabbler in poetry, and devoted his whole life to the ftudy of the 
fine arts, fhould have finned fo Jjrofsly againfl good writing* 
Who could have expeded fuch lines as the following from the 
pen of a literary veteran ? Venufia has juft vowed to Lucilio 
never to marry the old noble Zanetti : 

< That found exalted him to feverifh blifs ; 

Grateful he gave her hand a burning kife* 

Intoxicated friendfliip made a trip ; 

He touch'd, in blind temerity, hei lip : 

But angry lightning from Venufia's eye, 
pierc'd his pale form— he could not fpeak or figh ! 

• ^ * In penitential awe, 

The muti uipruBor haften'd to withdraw ; 

The modejl mtilden would not bid him Hay ; 

But for their meeting named a future day ! ’ p. 14* 

It would be fwelling oeedicfsly the length of an article, already 
out of all proportion to the importarce of* the fubjefl, were we 
to point out, more in detail, the faults both of the ftory and of the 
language. Tlie reader is fure to find them, if he opens the book 
at all. He will be immediately ftruck with that conftant charac- 
tcfiftic of an inferior poet, the abundance of infignificant epithets; 
fuch as, * awful gratitude (p. 114.), hideous peril {1 19.), (hud* 
dering terror , fure veil, ’ &c. &c. He will find pride^ on 
account of its convenience in yfayming, in high favour, furnifhed 
with a whole wardrobe of epithets, and appearing in a new fuic 
almoft every time he m^cets it. It is Venetian (3.), ecftat.ic (la.), 
fpeechiefs (42.), honourable (ii.), zealous (3i0> iUufive (3%0f 
fportive (ii 30 « (^<*)> connubial (146*)* &c. He will 

dtfeover na kfs ftennty of fancy than want pf tafte, in the 'con« 
duct o^il^fniies and metaphors — tliat important part of poeti« 
cal ; for example, 

iho’ feemlng flow, arriv'd the morn. 

When, like a nightingale upon a thorn^ 

Tbc tender fongltrefs ceas'd her fang, to meet ' 

Her kind preceptor. * p* 26, , , 

on reflection, this fimile may not Jbe fo fiat as wc at Brft 
imagioedi^or perhaps the author meant to imply, not only that 
' tUe 
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the fongfti^fs fung like a night^alei but that (he fai upm fhrm 
till her lover arrived* The re^er will alfo hear of * fiery ftorms^ ^ 
in which * Ac mind i$ like a ftriveird fcroll/ (p. 21.) i and of 
an afia 0 in» * through whofe cleans’d heart unfeign’d repentance 
ran. ’ This is metaphor run mad. 

Upon the whole, we fincercly hope, for Mr Hayley’s fake, that 
he has bid an eternal adieu to the Mufes $ for, whatever elfe the 
world may fay of his poetry, it will not complain of his having 
written too little. A profe work is announced at the end of the 
prefent volume; ; and we (hall be happy to find it fuchi as tp re- 
deem his credit with the public, and fix his reputation on the 
only balls that can give it (lability. * 


Art. VL FJhi fur les Avnntages ^ retlrer de Colonies NouveHes 
dans les Circonjiances prefentes. Par le Cit. Talleyrand. 

Memotre fur les Relations Commerciales des Etats^ Unis avec 
PAngleierre. Par le Meme. 

{From the Memolres de la Clafle des Science^ Morales ct 
Politiques de rinftitut National.) 

name of the author gives thefc trails no inconfiderable 
(hare of intereft : but they derive a (till more permanent 
claim to our attention, from the importance of their fubje£l, and 
from dteir intrinfic merits. We have therefore judged it proper 
to prefent our readers with fome account of them •, and as they 
evidently belong to the fame clafs of difculfion, we have brought 
them together for examination, although tliey may appear to oc 
feparated by their titles. 

Oh his return from America, whither he had emigrated dur- 
ing the firft ftage of the Trench revolution, M. Talleyrand feems 
to have beett ftrongly iniprefied with the Situation in which he 
found bis countrymen, after the violence of the Jacobin times 
had fubfided. Their minds were (till in an unfettled and turbu* 
lent ftate *, and there fpemed great reafbn to dread botli the com- 
ipottpns of thofe reftlefs fpirits whom the times had engenderedji 
and:ihe efiefls of that apathy which, in the g^eat mals of the 
j^cmle, ^|cncra^^ to extreme irritation* . The latter of 

ihete toprea, hqwever, is but (lightly touched upon \ and, with- 
the fat2(l cohfeqjaences of the po^ration dE 
tw#^ oh the impbffibiltty.ot prevent^ 

^ Imm thdr l^cr upon a thnhie 
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vhich the general indiiFercnce mAt prcparci and the ixnivcrlal 
dread of new revolutions might fortify, Talleyrand (at the date 
of his work, only a fpcculativc inquirer) direds his regards en- 
tirely to the means of providing a fafe retreat for thofe unquiet 
fpirits whom the revolution had left behind it* The ftatc of the 
Gounti^ in which he had lately refidcd, ilruck him as fomewhat 
analogous to that of his own. He reflefted on the fingular cafe 
with which all the violence of a revolutionary civil war had there 
fubfidedi and was naturally led to. conclude, that induftry is the 
grand pacificator, both of individuals and of nations ; the beft 
confervator both of domeftic tranquillity and focial peace. The 
impoflibility o!f adopting direft mcafures for promoting new ex- 
ertions of labour among the people at home, was too obvious to 
require any expofition 5 and the obfervations which he had made 
upon the fabric of fociety in the infant fettlements of the Ame- 
rican continent, fuggefted, as the bell means of accomplifliing the 
great end in view, a recurrence to the colonial fyftem, then al- 
xnoft overthrown by the crimes and follies of the revolutionary 
government. 

The papers now before us, are evidently diftated by this train 
cf refiedion j but they have aflumed a more general form, and 
contain a variety of difculSons upon the principles of coloniza- 
tion. Independent of the epigrammatic force and eloquence of 
their llyle, and of their more fubftantial merits as found and 
ingenious fpcculations upon a fubjeft of equal difficulty and im- 
portance, they cannot fail to intereft us in their praftical applica- 
tions. They were the refult of aftual obfervation in countries 
where the author had accefs to the beft information, or was ac- 
tually engaged in affairs. They were drawn up with a view to 
influence the condu£l of France, under a government in which 
lie foon after bore an adive part. Subfequent events pr*#vc, 
that they were not without cffefl: in fbaping the mcafures of that 
umbitious power. Thcfe trafls, it fliould be obferved, however, 
nppear in a form purely fpeculative 5 their reafonings are general 
and philofophica! ; formed indeed upon fa£V3, but guided by 
large, fcientific views; by an appeal to principles at every ftep ; 
and by the kind of argument that inferior ftatefmen deride as theo^ 
Tctical, while their adverfaries are conquering the world by the 
combinations to which it leads. The views of political oecono- 
my by which our author feems to have been guided, are liberal 
and He knows thoroughly the beft do< 51 rined 

of and is fully imprefled with their truth. It will 

W#ISIScuk indeed for our readers to believe that the wri^' 
^ feme of the paffages which wc mean to extra^ i a 
ing perfonage in the prefent fifeal adminifir^tion 0 Fiiiicc. 
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And, however much the recolleclion may lead us to lament fo 
ftriking an inftance of talents and knowledge cnflaved by fordid 
principles, it is comforrable to think, that theie are among the 
rulers of that country, feme whofe lights are fuperior to their 
coiidu^l, and that the juftnefs of their original viev/s in iy one 
day triumph over the grofs ignorance and petty ambition of 
their more powerful coadjutors. 

The general ElTay on Colonief?, contains a dediiftion of the 
advantages which nuifl: accrue to Fiance, from a careful atten- 
tion to the colonial fyftem ; and points out the principles that 
ought to guide her in the formation of new fcttlcitients. The 
memoir upon the relations between England and America, is 
apparently written with a view of recommending, by a practical 
exemplification, the general principles of colonization ; but the 
argument is couched under the form of an attempt to ex- 
plain feveral political faifls which the author remarked during 
his travels over the greater part of North America ; and truly, 
if the former of thefe papers makes us wifli that every flatef- 
man, and efpecially the prefent rulers of France, were acluated 
by fuch liberal views as the author inculcates, it is impoITible to 
read the latter, without lamenting that no traveller has ever ap- 
peared fo capable as M, Talleyrand, of inftrudling his countiy 
by the fcientilic obfervation of foreign nations ; and that he 
liimfclf has not devoted his life to a purfuit pointed out alike by 
his genius and his acquirements. We exprefs our admiration of 
this nnufs writings, without any fear of mifeonftruftion. It 
would be as foolifh (were it as poffible) to ih uc one's eyes to 
the luftre of talents, as to defpife an enemy who is ftrong by 
their aid. Great as the refources of France are, if they were 
not wielded by fuch men as Talleyrand, (he would foon ceafe to 
be the obje£l of that watchful anxiety which, in the afliual pof- 
ture of all’airs, is the wifeft part of wifdoni. 

Two great objecla, according to our author, are to be gained 
by the planting of new colonies, in the prefent ftate of France. 
A vail body of people has been cither thrown idle by the revolu- 
tion, or fo corrupted by habits of intrigue and exceifes of vi- 
olence, as to be now incapable of regular induftry. To open an 
egrefs for thefe troublefome fpirits, and at the fame time to de- 
rive profit from the qualities which render them ufclcfs and dan- 
gerous at home, is the double advantage of planting new fettlc- 
ments. The example of America, by a ftriking analogy, points 
out the former benefit ; the latter is fufticicntly clear of itfelf. 
In the United States, our author was furprifed to obferve, rKat a 
long and violent civil war had left fcarcely any trace of its exift- 
en^e in the charadler or intcrcoarfe of the various iailibns wiii^h 
VOL. VI. MO. ii, £ divided 
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diviJccl the people. No hatred or auiniofity was perceivable a- 
rrinng individuals ; no turbulence or agitation of charafter had 
been permanently engrafted on the fober, foHd habits of the colo- 
nies. None of thofe fymptom?> in fhort, were obfervable, which, 
for ages after a violent and general conflift, always endanger the 
internal fecurity of nations whofe ftrufture has aflumed a regular 
form and confiftency. The profound remark of Machiavel ap- 
peared for once to fail, ‘ that every revolution contains the feeds 
of another, and fcatters them behind it. * The peculiar fituation 
of the American people furnifties an eafy explanation of this hap- 
py pecuiiarity. Our author juftly obferves, that though the 
change no doubt excited all thofe revolutionary difpoGtions which 
in other countries have prolonged the reign of anarchy, and form- 
ed abundance of chara£lcrs fitted for profiting by fuch an altera- 
tion of popular habits, yet the vafi extent of the country afford- 
ed a conftant vent for the moft rcftlefs aftivity in projetts ufeful 
to the community, and tempting to the individual •, drew off to 
a diffance from the thenlre of diffenfions, thofe whofe violence 
had not been calmed by vi£lory; and (he might have f.iid) fecured 
an agn e:vble retreat to the nuim rons remains of the Royalift party* 
He eloquently defcrilx.s that continent as a 

— piiye vafte et nouveau — ou des projets a»rcritureux amorcent Ics 
efpnts, ou unc immenfc quanlitc de tvrres iucultcs leur donne la facilitc 
dialler employer loin du theatre des premieres difTenfions une aAivitc. 
nouvelle, de placer des efpcranccs dans des fpeculatioris lointaines, de 
fe jetcr a la fois au milieu d*unc foule d’tfTais, de fe fatiguer enfin par 
des deplacemens, et d^aniortir ainfi chez eux les paflions revylntionaires.' 

Now, as France, with much more of that turbulent fpirit, has 
not at home the fame opportunities of quenching it, our author 
infers that it (hould be drawn off by colonial ellablifiiments, the 
onlv expedient which can enable a well peopled and cultivated coun- 
try to unite the advantages peculiar to new fettlemcnts with thofe 
poffeffed by full-grown communities. He rapidly Iketches the 
rcafons that have induced the various emigrations recorded in hif- 
tory, and finds that they all owed their origin to far lefs pure mo- 
tives than thofe which at prefent concur in recommending the 
fcheme to France. The violence in which many of thofe plans 
<f|iginated, and the total failure of every one that did not foon 
affume a milder and jufter afpefb, he holds up as a leffon well 
worthy of attention. All colonial mcafures, according to him, 
fhouM begin with the fair and open offer of a fettlement from 
Governi:ftent *, and he ftates it as a ftriking proof, how effential 
freedom of choice is to the fuccefs of fuch plans, that thofe an- 
cient republics which were cohftrained to fend out colonies, by the 
p^ownefs of tlieir territory^ propofod the emigration as an al- 
lurement;, 
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luremcnt, and did not enforce, by pofitive law, even what was 
nec( flary for the cxiftence of the ftate. Let us* fays he, imitate 
the policy to which the moft profperous of thofe eftablifhments 
owerl their orijiin, and avoid, as much as poflTible, the errors which 
modern nations hrve committed in following the example of the 
ancients. From fage meafures of this fort, he expedis every ad- 
vantage will refult to France. She has only to propofe a colony, 
and the ofier will be' joyfully received. In deferibing the proba- 
bility of this favourable reception, he enumerates rapidly, but 
with great force of language, and perfedl accuracy, all the mo- 
tives which concur to recommend fuch an emigration to fo many 
deferiptions of his countrymen. 'Fhe paflage is too (Iriking, both 
for didlion, and for acute, comprehenfive thought, to be omitted 
in an account of thefc fpeculations ; nor fhall we attempt to in- 
jure it by a tranllation. 

• C’eft en nous emparant de ce qu’ont dc plus pur ccs vues des an- 
ciens, et en nous defendant de I’application qu’en ont faite la plupart 
dcs peuples modernes qu’il corivient, je penfe, dc s'occuper les pre- 
miers Jours de la paix de cc genre, d’etablifTemens qui, bien cou^us et 
bien executes, peuvent etre apres tant d’agitations la fource des plus 
precieux avaiitages. 

* Et combien de Frangaia dolvent embrafTer avee joie cettc idee ! 
combicn en eft-il chez qui, ne fut-ce que pour des in (Ians, un ciel nou- 
veau eft devenu un bei'oin ! et ceux qui, relics feuls, out perdu, fous 
le fer des afFaflins, tout ce qui embeiriiFoit pour eiix la terre natale ; et 
ceux pour qui clle eft deveiiue infeconde, et ceux qui n^y trouvent que 
des regrets, et ceux memc qui n*y trouvent que des remords ; et les 
hommes qui ne peuvent fc refoudre a placer Fcfperance la ou ils eprou- 
verent le malheur ; et cettc multitude de malades ptditiques, ccs carac- 
tercs inflexibles qu'aucun revers ne peut plier, ces imaginations ardentea 
qu'aucun raifonncmcnt ne ramene, ccs cfprits fafciucs qu'aucun cvene- 
ment ne defenchante } et ceux qui fe trouvent toujours trop referr^s 
dans leur propre pays ; et les fpecnlateurs avides, et les fpeculateura 
aventureux ; et les hommes qui brulent d’attacher Icur nom a dcs 
d^enuvertes, a des fondations de villcs* a des civilizations ; tel pour qui 
la France conftituee eft encore trop agitee, tel pour qui elle eft trop 
calme ; ceux enfin qui ne peuvent fe faire a des egaux, et ceux aufli qut 
ne peuvent ie faire a aucune dependance. 

‘ Et qii’on ne croie pas que tant d’c!emens divers et oppofes ne 
peuvent fe reunir. N’avuns-nuue pas vu dans ces dernieres annccs de- 
puis qu’il y a des opinions poHtiqifes en France, dcs hommes de tous 
les partis s’embarquer cnfemble pour aller courir les me.nes hafards fur 
les bords inhabitds du Scioto ? Ignore-t-On l'emp>re qn’exercent fur les 
ames les plus irntables, le temps, Fcfpace, unc terre nouvcUe, des ha- 
bitudes a comoienccr, des obftacles communs a vaincre, la necefiiie de 
a’entr’aider remp]a9ant le defir de fe nuire, le travail qui aJoucit Tame, 
et Fefperance qui la confole, et la douceur de s’eotretenir du pays qu’on 
a quitt^i celle m^mc de s’en plaindre, * 

E a But 
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But if the finding employment for the perfons deferibed in 
this paflTage is in itfelf a great advantage to the mother country, 
our author conceives the acquifition of rich and flouriOiing co- 
lonies, more efpecially in the prefent circumftances of France, 
to be no lefs important. The natural tendency of colonial fet- 
tlemcnts to throw olF their dependence, has received too many 
illuftrations from the events of the laft thirty years, not to prefent 
governors with one of thofe near and certain profpeffs which 
ought to exercife a praftical influence over their immediate ar- 
rangements. The lofs of America to England, M. Talleyrand 
plainly deduces from caufes neither accidental nor peculiar '; and 
it is evident, from the whole tenor of his reafonings, that ho 
views the attempts to reftore order in the French Weft Indies, 
as neither likely to fucceed in the mean time, nor, even if at- 
tended with temporary fuccefs, as fuilicient to ward ofF, for any 
confiderable period, the blow which circumflances, beyond the 
reach of edifls and armies, have prepared in the weftern wing of 
the French empire. The radical vices of the political fyftem in 
the iflands, their extent, pofition and climate; above all, the (Iruc- 
ture of their fociety ; are clearly what he means by ‘ cette force 
des thofes qui fait la def lnee des etatSy et a laqttelle run ne r^Jle.^ 
While, therefore, he recommends a due attention to meafures 
which may aim at a reparation of the manifold evils produced 
by the impolicy of the revolutionary government in St Domingo 
and Guacialoupe, he enforces the neceffity of being prepared for 
the more likely event, a general failure of all fuch plans, and a 
total deilrudion of the French colonial power in the new world. 
Let France look about her, fays this wary ftatefman, and fee if 
there arc no other countries where new fcttlements may conve- 
niently be undertaken as a fubftitute for the colonies which may 
io foon he loil ; and let thofe colonial eflablifhments be form^^d 
upon principles which (liull prevent the recurrence of the difaf- 
ters that have befallen the Weft Indies. It is for the purpofe of 
fhewing what are the right kinds of colonies, what are the fet- 
tlemencs ihofl fafe and fecure in themfelves, and mod likely to 
enfure a continuance of commercial relations, even after they 
may have become independent of the mother country, that the 
memoir upon the United States is evidently conceived. The rc- 
iult of the inquiry is an inference in favour of agricultural fet- 
Clements, where the natives of the foil are able to cultivate it ; 
and a warning ^ainfl; all fuch fchemes as thof&to which the ne- 
gro fyftem its origin. The territory where thefe plantations 
may be fettled, is plainly deferibed. After a few words about 
the illands along the coaft of Africa, M. Talleyrand feema to fix 
upon I^gypt as the proper fpot. Choifeul, it is well known, 

forefaw 
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forefaw the probable reparation of all the American colonieSf 
without cxaSly predicting the manner in which the iflands were 
to be lofl; ; but he was fo imprefled with the likelihood of this 
events that he entered into meafures for the acquifition of Egypt 
as a fettlement which might ferve to France inftead of all her 
Weft Indian territory, and for the fame purpofes. Talleyrand, 
nearer the fulfilment of this prediction, and more accurately ac- 
quainted with the manner in which it was to be accomplifiied, 
nfierts as a truth beyond all difpute, that fooner or later the eman- 
cipation of the negroes muft overthrow the cultivation of the 
fugar colonies ; and adds, ‘ il eft politique d’aller au-dcvant de 
CCS grands changemens, et la premiere idee qui s’offrc a refprit, 
cclle qui amene plus de fuppofitions favorables, parok etre d’ef- 
fayer cette culture aux lieux mcmes ou nait le cultivateur. ' Let 
it be recollected, that the Egyptian expedition was undertaken a 
few months after this memoir had been read to an aflembly to 
which the captain of the enterprife belonged ; and that the au- 
thor of thefe opinions was aClively engaged in the government 
which planned the conqueft; little doubt will remain of a pofi- 
tion fowell fupported by its internal evidence, though obftinatcly 
diferedited by moft of our political reafoners, that the great and 
ultimate objeCl of the capture of Egypt was the fettlement of a 
colony which might ferve as a refuge for the agriculture of tlie 
Welt Indies. It is dillicult to fay whether the view of proceed- 
ing againft India from that quarter was ever in the contempla- 
tion of the French government further than as j poflible acceflory 
to the main projed, — an incidental and diUant advantage, which 
might render Egypt ftiil more valuable, but was not cflential to 
its importance. Enough was furely gained by that me/norablc 
expedition, if its fuccefs fecured to France the fineft colony in 
the world ; raifed her to the height of commercial profperity, 
from an almoft total annihilation of her trade; enabled her to fa- 
crifice all her expenfive and fickle dependencies in America, 
without a fingle inducement to make one additional ftruggle for 
their prefervation ; and gave her the certainty of ruining in a 
few crops all the colonial profperity of her rivaL To confider 
this as the leading, and even the ultimate objed of the Egyptian 
plan, can now no longer be reckoned chimerical ; nor ought this 
confirmation, from external evidence, cf a pofition in itfelf fo well 
foubdpd, to diminifli our exultation in the defeat of the enter- 
prize, or our precautions againft its repetition. On the contrary, 
it may with fafety be aflerted, that the utmpft Ti(k to which our 
Eaft Indiah fettlements coiild ever have been expofed from the 
exiftence of a European .colony in Egypt, would Have been 
nothing, when compared with the certain advantages they tnuft 
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have derived from fiioh^a neighbourhood ; while the ruin of all^ 
OUT Wed Indian poffeffions was the inevitable and fatal confer 
quence of cultivating th&r fertile and extenfive country. It is not 
to be Qvpefied, that fchemes fo fyftematically formed, and upon 
fuch deep-laid foundations, will oe eafily given up. The Egyp«^ 
tian plan haa too many folid recommendations, and more efpe-^ 
cially fince the new failure of the French government in the 
Weft Indies, to be abandoned, becaufe it once mifcar ried in a 
manner nearly unaccountable* The extent of the calamity which 
mull refult to England from its fuccefs, can never be fairly efti* 
mated by thofe who obllinately perfill in placing their fears on 
the wrong fide of the world* But all thofe who dread the ac« 
complifliment of the fcheme, from whatever motives, — whether 
from viewing Egypt as the key of India (an idea which fome 
afFe£l to underdand), or from regarding its cultivation as incom- 
patible with the colonial fydem of England in the wed, mud 
unite in recommending preventives, rather than remedies ; in 
defpairing of once more retaking the province with an inferior 
force ; and in wifhing that the plea of neceffity may be lidened 
to, when it diall be urged as a reafon for England herfelf feizing 
upon Egypt, fliould no other means remain of faving it from the 
dominion of France. 

There is fome inaccuracy, it mud be obferved, in the view of 
ancient policy which M. Talleyrand has taken, He has proceed* 
ed upon the common idea that the ancient republics which fent 
forth colonies were too full of inhabitants ; that want of fubfid* 
ence began to opprefs them j and that the government, ahirmed 
at the profpefl of famine, invited the citizens to emigrate and 
fettle in didam countries. That the fmallnefs of their territory^, 
and the progrefs of population were the general remote caufes 
of almod all fuch fchemes, cannot be denied; but it is 
clear, that they were neither the immediate, adluating princi- 
ples, nor the principles kept in view by the rulers in the foun- 
dation of colonial edabliihments. The increafing difproportioa 
between numbers of inhabitants and means of fubfidence, is 
felt in a very indire£l manner, and never attracts the notice of 
governments. A famine, indeed, like a plague, or any other 
cafualty, makes rulers think upon the comforts of the lower 
orders, and has generally made them think in fuch a way as to 
cccafion new calamities of the fame kind. The general fear of 
accidental fcarciyi has often the like bad efFe£l, and induces the 
adoption of meamres which enfure and aggravate the evil appre* ' 
bended. But no government ever attended much to thofe fyiiip«^ 
^on^ by which the difproportionate increafe of population b6r 
gin^ p make itfelf known in old contttrics* The gradu^ ftdl 
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of wage«9 the diminution of profits upon ftocki the difiicultjr 
flowly augmenting of finding employment either for talentSf 
duftry, or wealth ; thefe are the great marks of an overftocked 
communityi and they proceed too infenfibly to, attrad the no-* 
tice of rulers. When men feel thofe inconveniences and hard- 
(hips fo preffing as to overcome their love of home»,they natu* 
rally look out for a new refidence. They do not - wait till a£lual 
famine drives them from their country ; dill lefs do they wait 
until the government has provided a retreat. The fpirit of ad- 
venture, and the love of change, always tempt the firft fettlers. 
It is thefe principles (and not the government), whkh, found the 
colony, to which, fear of want may in the end make othi^r^ lefs 
reftlefs and daring refort; Infiead of praifiog. the ancient re*, 
publics for not forcing their fubjeds to emigrate, we ought only 
to commend them for not checking the fpirit of emigration,- 
which caufes, unattended to by the government, were exciting* 
It was not the government w^ich felt for the people, and gave 
an iflue to their overgrown numbers } it was the people who felt 
the diminution of their happinefs at home, and induced the go- 
vernment to employ them abroad, or permit them to employ 
themfelves. When the rulers interfered any farther, —-when 
they began the feheme^ it was never with a view to relieve their 
fubjeds, but with an eye to extenfion of territory and the fub* 
jugation of foreign dates. 

When our author contrads the condud of modern nations with 
that of the ancient republics towards their colonial edablifiiments,' 
and aiierts that modern colonies have been peopled by the vices 
rather than by the wifdom of the mother country, he evidently means 
to blame the treatment of the natives, in whofe territory the co- 
lonies were fettled, as well as the oppreflions which generally pro-^ 
meted the emigration. Thus, he does not accufe Spain and Por- 
tugal of peopling their colonies by perfecuti^ their own fubjeds, 
but otily of laying wade the continent aiicMuands of America m 
order to found their new dominions. In arguing, however, for 
the advantages of extending the coloniail^em, he does nor^heep^ 
this general remark fuiEciently in view* He feemsto think, doAjt 
the fending a French colony to any part of the globe, is fully 
ttfied by a proof that the plan la ufciuhto France. A word 
deed faid aTOUt ne^ptiation i but ihe adualcondud.pf the govern- 
ment to which out author, Jminedtately after writing this paper, 
^edud, is a fufficlefic proof that his plan referred ne^ to mattdr 
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But nothing can be more liberal and enlightened than the prin- 
ciples which our author proceeds to recommend for the condu£l of 
France, in the propofed fehemes of colonization. Without enu- 
merating the remarks which he makes upon this important part of 
the fubje{k, we fliall only ejttraft the following fummary of his 
commercial opinions, after premifing that the whole of the trafl 
is conceived in the fame fpirit. 

^ C’efl done fur la connallTance anticlp6e des interets reciproques, 
fortifies par ce lien fi puilTant d’origine commune, que PetabHiTement 
doit 6tre form^, et fur la force de cet inter^t qu’il faiit compter pour 
en r<)cueilllr Ics avantages. A Une grande diftance, tout autre rapport 
devtent, avee le temps, illufoire, ou eft plus difpendicua que produc- 
tif : ainfi point de domination, point de monopole ; toujours la force 
qui protege, jamais celle qui s’empare ; jnftice, bienveillance ; voila les 
Vrais calculs pour les etats comme pour les indivtdns, voila la foiirce 
d’one profperite reciproque. L’cxperience ct Ic raifonnement s'uniffent 
enfin pour repouifer cea doflrines pufillantmea qui fuppofent une perte 
par-tout ou il s'cft fait un gain, Les principes vrais du commerce font 
ifoppok de cea prejug^s : ils promettent a tons les peuples des avantages 
imituels, et lie les invitent a s’enrichir tous a la fois par Techange de 
leers prodtiAions, par des communications libres et amicalcs, et par les 
arts utiles de la paiz. ’ 

We recommend a careful perufal pf this paflage to all thofe who 
are engaged in regulating the commercial policy of dates, and 
efpecially we would recommend it to the attention of M. Talley- 
i:and himfelf, an adlive minifter in the government which, of 
all others, feems influenced by the ^od pitiful views of mercan- 
tile* affairs, which is exerting its influence in favour of the very 
Vord fydem of redraint, and endeavouring, by every means, to 
revive the mod pernicious of the errors long ago exploded in the 
fpeculative as well as the pradlical branches of political economy. 

We havc already remarked, that the evident objedl of the me- 
moir upon the North American commerce, is' to point out the 
kind of colonial fydem which is bed calculated to iecure a bene- 
ficial intCTCourfc between ihe mother country and the colonies, 
Cven^aftcr the date of political dependence is at an end. Viewing 
a feparation as the natural confummation of all fuch plans, our 
author is anxious to explain, how the relations of trade may be 
made to furvive this event \ and he examines, at great length, the 
circumdances which have maintained the connexion betwen Eng- 
land and the United States, long after the ceflation of their politi- 
cal ties. , Confidered pierely as a fpeculative explanation of the 
is difdlTion is extremely beautiful, 'rhe fa£l to be ac- 
C^i^ted for, that fince tbc American war, the trade between 
and the United States has more than doubled, is cer« 
explained in q manner perfectly fatisfaSbory. The Amefi* 
‘ ‘ can 
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can colonics were entirely Englifh. They were knit to the mother 
country, not by laws and governments, but by identity of origin 
and language, (imilarity of charafier, habits, and political inftU 
tutions. The Englilh manufadlures were necefiary to countries ut- 
terly deftitute of all but agricultural induftry \ the Englifli mer- 
chant fold cheaper and on longer credit than any other in the world. 
Not only the beft goods for the money were to be had from him, 
but goods of fuch excellent quality were not to be had for money 
in any other quarter. Not only prompt payment was difpenfed 
with by the EngliQi trader, when all other dealers infifted on it, 
but the former regularly allowed his American cuftotners to retain 
the ufe of his capital until it had yielded the grofs promts, and 
then was fatisfied with a fmaller portion of the gain for his net 
allowance than other lenders could afford to take. All tbefe ad- 
vantages, the confequences of eftabliflicd (kill and long experi- 
ence, with a great flock, and old habits of mutual dealings, 
w^ere fufficient to preferve the mercantile connexions ^between 
the mother country and her late, colonies, in full force, even if 
the powerful ties of language, manners, and blood, had not u- 
nited their influence in the fame dired^ion. Compared with 
thefe bonds of attachment, what were the obligations which 
the colonies owed to France for afEiting them in throwing off 
the yoke of Great Britain ? The Americans, indeed, never be- 
lieved that France was their real friend ; they only gave her 
credit for being the enemy of England* But, although they 
had acknowledged the full extent of their debt, and felt the- ut« 
mod gratitude of which their nature admitted, would fuch feel- 
ings have followed them into their counting-houfes and ware- 
rooms ? With every eye dreaming out in love for their deliver-, 
crS| would they have altered one inch the courfe of a Gngle 
penny, dedined, like all the pence of all the traders and all/me 
confumers in the world, to follow, not the objeAs of their at- 
tachment, but the cheaped goods, and the eafied creditors ? ' 
There is no woOder, then, that the tr^de between England and 
America fhould have continued in its wonted channel, in^i^te^ 
of their political reparation, and of the political feririces of 
France. That channel is never open to any public influence,' 
and feels only the force of one motive, individual intereft. 

I^uch being the fub(^ance of our author’s general datements, 
and fo undeniable their accuracy^ we are the more futprifi^ at: 
his having intermingled with them a confiderable portion of 
Ttmeojas doftrine, not only palpably unfounded, but for thc^; 
mod part repugnant to thofe very remarks, as well as unnec^- 
fary to the ..main object of the difeuflion. The mjftakes into 
^ W are phiefly the three following, f . 
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Iff tte;;^pbce> His blames the old government of Prance, 
for having prepafedi its impolitic condufti the renewal 
the coxnmtrrtnaj rebtions between England and the United States. 
France, abiding to him, Ihottld have endeavoured to multiply' 
and extend the connexions which, during the war; (he bad efta* 
Ui&ed wkh the people of America. Inftead of this, (he began 
to fear' the imrodudion of thofe principles at home which (he 
h>d fomented abroad $ and difcouraged all further intetcourfe. 
Now, altbougii this difcouragement of intercourfe was certainly 
at^iidiculOttSj asrwcll as impolitic meafure, it would be difficult 
to (hew what adive means could have been ufed to prevent 
the lenewai of the trade with England, or even to increafe, in 
smy fenfible degree, the French commerce with America. In 
the face of all the circumftances already ftated, the force of 
which muft have been omnipotent in favour of the Engli(h 
market, even if France had fpent her whole revenue in fenfelefsly 
puihing her American trade byencouragements, how can it befup- 
pufed that the new relations between America and England could 
M in the leak degree affefted by any meafures which the French 
government might purfue ? Uniefs the anctenne regime poflefled 
the power of making the merchants richer, the'^manufadurers 
more (kilfttl, and the people more EnglUh than the Ehglilh 
thtmfelves, a feat which lettres de cachet have never been known 
to perform; it cannot be blamed for not having drawn away 
the Americans from the markets of Great Britain. For the 
ibose reafon, we muft conftfs our inability to comprehend how 
the foBowing proportion has been deduced from the doctrines 
above analyzed, inafmuch as it appears to be in direA repug- 
sntfce to them. 


V' lliifihi cOnfr^uence of thefe ftatements refpefiing America, * (kyt 
that the ponddA of gofcrnment during the firfi yearf^,, 
of fiMMi^diSlctininee the comnKrdal rehtions of the fiate ; and if the 
udenf opitnw ftiat the moment for turning the period of tranquillity to 
it almoft inevitably operates againft die beft ieterefta of 

tbe oiiuiiittllC 

SeewtXft In mentiemiag the long credit* allowed by Engliih 
traden to tfisir Americam correfpondeflta, oi» author icmarki;, 
that they no doubt art; obliged to make up for permitting their 
dqntal to lye oitt, by cliaiging fb much more profit upon the tranf- 
iMSti«u. This is a very ftrange inadvertency fn one fo well ac> 
with political economy, and- widi the details of tirade. 
Ib^flpSnglifli tibpitaliil reimimrfed himfeif by. an advance of* 
mKt For the long credit which he gave his cuftotner, this - 
flRl^ pot ^ called an- accommodation. The, .long credit f|( 
tfb^utton of profit} it is o&e-of the ways in 

^ , ‘'grtat 
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greiat cc^petition of capirab^ in a well fiocked country^ ttni^ 
to bring down the gains of each trader. France or Spain eonidbt 
give as great credit as Holland or England, were they to chaige^ 
higher in proportion as the term of payment was delayed, ~werer 
they, in Fa£t, to charge intereft for the loan. It is becatlfe,^ 
without this additional charge, England can afford to fell at long* 
credits, and to buy at ' ready money, that flie* puflies her trade^ 
where France cannot reach. So far, then, from the Englifh 
merchants repaying themfelves for the long credit which they 
give their American cuftomers, this credit, unrecompeufed^ is 
the caufe of their capital finding employment in the American 
ftates, and the confequence of that capital being very extenfive. 

^ M. Talleyrand fecms to think it voluntary on the part of the 
creditor ; an accommodation which he allows his debtor' for n 
certain confideration. On the contrary, it is a matter of nCscef^ 
fity, and is forced upon him by the competition of other 
talifts, while it is rendered pra£licable by the great extent ot' 
his own ftock. 

In the third place, Our author falls into an error df a much 
more general a^d fundamental nature, in dating the progrefs of' 
the i^erican commerce with England. Indead of (imply a& 
ferting that the mercantile relations between the two countries^ 
interrupted by the war, were revived after the peace, and con* 
tinued as clofe after the independence of the United States^ aO 
they had been during the exidence of the colonial government s 
he aflumes that thofe relations were multiplied and jCxtended ill 
confequence of the reparation, and that Great Britain was there* 
fore a> gainer by that event. He only takes care to warn France 
not to reckon upon a fimilar gain when (he gives up her colontaf^ 
dominions; obferving, with great judice, that the cafes of thw 
contmemal and infular fettiements are by no means 
The fsu^ upon which this doArine is founded, dbe^, hOWI^yef^ 
in no degree warrant fuch an inference. The eOnfumptlon o# 
Englifh goods in America had increafediwhcti our autlifdir 
to thriK mtlUons Sterling, from lefs than one half; thc;*((|^^^0 
amount after the peace of Veffailles. But where is 
tbit the (amp augmentation would pot have^ taken 
the colonial fydetn had been* preferred ^ It furely: tk nbt in 
fequence of thr change^ that the popuJation of the Smtes goeu 
on doubiog. every twcBty.five years ; foti before the thd 

increafe of numbers proceeded at a rate fomew]|ltiii: o^re rkptd^ 
from tite mare circumdance of the total amount 
ably Nor can ^e fubftittttion of a a fobordt* 

nate fohn of goVeritment; have promoted qf ^he 

bufotu dfo couftantlf^ 

prepared 
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prepared for the tens of tboufands which* each year added to the 
mafs of the inhabitants* And if the freedom of navigation be 
fafpefted of having augmented the American wealth, it mult 
be Ihewn, in the iirll place, that all our author’s own reafonings 
on the clofenefs of the voluntary connexion between England 
and America, are falfe; and that what he jultly terms the vo/un^ 
tary monop^ly^ has no exillence. In truth, this monopoly which 
has furvived the navigation laws, is the cleared poflible proof, 
that the only elFcft of thofe laws was to enforce what mud 
have taken place naturally. If a trifling commerce be now car- 
ried on by American traders with foreign nations ; and if, in con- 
fcquence of its profits, the Americans are enabled to buy a little 
more from England than they otherwife could have done, the 
diflerence is probably more than counterbalanced by two cir- 
ctimdances, both eflfedfs of the revolution, — the exclufion of the 
Americans from a free trade with one of their bed markets, the 
Britiih Wed Indies,— and their receiving the articles of foreign 
growth at fird hand, indead of getting them, as formerly, through 
She medium of the mother country. The former of thofe cir- 
cumdances has injured both the growth of the United States, 
and of the colonies which remain dependent; the latter has 
been favourable to the United States, but has been attended, 
of courfci with a flight direef detriment to Great Britain ; and 
this mud be fet off againd the indireff advantages which (lie 
reaps from the benefit which the fame circumdance confers on 
the North Americans. The of both thefe circumdances 
upon Great Britain,'^ taken together, inud obvioufly turn the 
balance of the profit and Ipfs arifing from the free trade of the 
AmericansTomewhat againd her. She indeed retains the power 
admitting them to a full fhare of the Wed Indian commerce ; 
bot^^^^^edioii is, whether, in point of fa£t, the increafe of- 
tbir Britlfh goods has been owing in any degree to the 
indepjbii^enee of North America ; and, indeed, the poflible ad- 
Eng may derive from a change of her navU 
favour of the United States, can no more enter 
lAtb a|$l m the g produced by the revolution, than 

the advantages £e, might have derived froip a change of the ^ 
fme laws in favour of the North American colonies^ can enter 
into a lid of the good efifefts which would have accrued from a 
cantinuaniqc of their dependence^ We are therefore decidedly 
of; opinion, thauM. Talleyrand’s aflumption (for he does not 
a^ue at all to iSk point) of the fuperior clofenefs pf mercan- 
tile ^nnexion between Britain and America, in eonfequenGe of 
ti^ir ^pplhucal reparation, is entirely unfounded.^ That then^ 
^fural of relatioolhipf wt4oh arofe out pf th^'Otif 
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ginal connexion, maintained unbroken the intercourfe between the 
two countries, and permitted their commerce to go on increafing 
as rapidly as it would have done, had the ancient ties of colonial 
fuborilination fubiifted, is the utmoft Extent of the conclulions 
which the fafts and arguments warrant, even as ftated by M. Tal- 
leyrandjiimfelf. No attempt is made to demonftrate, that the 
change has augmented thofe relations of commerce ; and although 
it were proved that fuch had been the effedls of the revolution^ 
ftill it would remain to fliew that Great Britain had been a gainer 
by the lofs of her American dominions ; in other words, that pro- 
fit upon flock is all a great nation b^s to think of in the manage- 
ment of its aifairs. 

We (hall here take our leave of thefe interefting trads ; but 
we cannot refift the temptation of prefetiting our readers with a 
fpecimen of thofe talents for philofophical obfcrvation and for ge- 
neral defcription of manners, which made us regret, in a former 
part of this article, tliat M. Talleyrand had not devoted himfelf 
to fupply the great defideratum in modem literature, a fcientific 
political traveller. The following pidlur< of American fociety 
is indeed very ftriking : and the chnradler of the planter is plac^ 
ed in a point of view confiderably lefs romantic than that in 
which both American and European dealers in fentiment have 
been accuftomed to give it. We have only to premife, that when 
M. Talleyrand blames the inaccuracy of clalling fifhing with agrU 
culture, he forgets that the arrangement never bore any re- 
ference to the efiedls of the two purfuits upon the charaftcr or 
manners of the perfons engaged in them ; it related entirely tp 
the connexion 01 thofe employments with national wealth, 

* Que I'on confidere ces cites populeufes rempjiea d’ Anglais^ 
d’AUemands, d’lrlandais, de HoUandais, et auili d’habitans indi- 
genes ; ces bourgades lointaiiies, ii diiiantes I’un de I’autre $, ee^ 
valtes contr^es incultes, traverfees plut6t qu’habitees par des hoaumes 
qui ne font d’aucini pays : quel lien commun concevoir au luilieu de 
toutes ces difparites ? C’efb un fpedlacle neuf pour le voyageur qui^ 
partant d’une ville principale, ou I’etat focial ed perfedtionne, tmife/fe 
fuccefidvement tous lea degres de civilization et d’iiidudrie qui y&ni tovbm 
jours en s’affabliffant, jufqu’a ce qu'il arrive en tres peu de jours a lai 
eabane informe et gromere conftruite de trones d’arbres nouvellement 
abattus. Un tel voyage ed une forte d’analyfe piatique et vivante de 
I’origine des peoples et des etats ; un part de Penfemble le plus compofe 
pour arriver aux elemens les plus fimples ; a chaque journ^ on perd de 
vue quelqueS unea de ces inventions que nos befoniS, en fe multipliantu 
Out rendues uecelTaires ^ et il femble <^ue Pon voyage en arricre dana 
l*hidoi^ des pro^r^ de Pefprit humain. Si un tel fpedack attache 
fottettient I’inutginadon, ii Pon fe plait a fetrouver dans la focceffion de 
Pdtpace ce Qtti u^ble n^appartenir qu*a U fuccef&on des teipps, il fkut 
ft reftudre a hie vbir que tres peu de hens fociaux^ nul eax^ere cooci- 

muD^ 
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4n«ny panni des bommei qui letnibtcnt fi pea appartenir« a h m£me a£< 

4ociation. 

* Dans .plufieurs cantonsp la mer et lea bois en oot fait des pecheurs ou 
des buchcrons ; or^ de tela homines n’ont point, a proprement parlei;» 
de patiie, et kur morale fociale fe reduit a bien peu de chofe. On a 
dit depuis long^temps que Thomme eft difciple de ce qui Tentoure ; et 
eela eft vrai ; celui qui n’a autour de lui que des deferts, ne peut done rc- 
cevoir des legoin? que de ce qu^il fair pour vivre. L'id^ du befoin que 
^8 libmmes ont les uns des autres nkxifte pas en lui ; et e’eft unique- 
inent en decompofant le metier qu*il exercc, qu^on trouve le principe 
de fes affe^ionb et de toute la moralite. 

• Le b6cheron Amcricain ne s’intereffe a rien : toute idee fendble eft 
loin de lui ; ccs branches fi ekgamment jetees par la nature, un beau 
leuillage, une couleur vive qui anime une partie de bois, un verd plus 
fort qui en aftbmbrit une autre, tout cela n’eft rien : il n’a de fouvenir 
ii placer nulle part ; e’ett la quantitc de coups de hache qu^il faut qu’9 
donne pourabattre un arbre, qui eft fdn unique idoe. 11 ii’a point 
l^lantd ; il n*en fait ]»i«t les plaiftrs. L’arbre qu’il planteroit nkft bon 
n rien pour lui ; car jamais il ne le veira alTez fort pour qu'il pui/fe 
4^abattre : ckft de detruire qui le fait vivre : on detruit par-tout : auffi 
Jtout lien lui eft bon ; il ne tient pas au champ ou il a placr* fan travail, 
jparce que fon travail, nkft que de la fatigue, et qu*aucui>e id& douce n*y 
jeft jointe. , Cc qui fort de fes mains ne palfe point par toutes les croifTances 
fi attachantes pour le cultivateur ; il ne fuit pas la deftinee de fes produc* 
tions ; il ue connoit pas le plaifir des nouveaux eflais ; et fi en s’en aUant 
il n’oublie pas fa hache, il ne laifie pas de regrets la ou il a vecu dea 
annees 

« Le pecheur Americain recoil de fa profeffion une ame a peu prea 
hufii infouciaute. Ses affedions, fon inUret, fa vie, font a cotc de la 
fociet^ a laquelle il croit qu'il appartient. Ce feroit un prejuge de pen- 
fer qu’il eft un membre fort utik 5 car il ne faut pas comparer ces 
p^cbei^Ia a ceux d*Europe, et croire que ckft comme en Europe un 
former des matelots, de faire des homines de mer adroits et 
i en Amerique, j’en exccptc les habitans de Nantujeet qui 
ptcheisfi^ la baleine, la p^che eft un me|ier de ^wureffeux. Deux lieqes de 
fa cdl^^qitBnd ils n’out pas de mauvais temps a craindre, un mille quand 
k incertain, voila le courage qu'ils •montrent, et la Ijgnb cft le 

Ssvl hax^^tiu’ils fachent manier : ainii leur fcience n’eft qu’uue bien 
petite rufc'l et leur adion, qui confifte a avoir un bras pendant au bord 
d’un bateau, refT^mble bien a de la faineantife. Ils n’aiment aucun lieu ; 

Ss ne connaiflent la tem que par une mauvaife maifon qu’ils habitent » 
le’eft la mer qui leur donne leur nourriture ; aulli qgelques monies de 
plus ou de moifis deteniiinent leur patrie. Si ie nombre leur paroit di* 
minuer a tel endf^t, ils s*en vont, et cherchent une auti^ patrie oi il y 
ak quelques morues de plus* ‘ Lorsque quelques ecrivains poHtiques on^' 

f la p^che etoit une forte d^a^^ricultui^, ils ont dit une choft. q^ 
!jiur>i|{hnt^ mais qui n’a pa« de verite* l*qute8 ~let .quajiltd, 
let yetiixs qhi feat attach^es a I’iajplieultim manquent a ^ 
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Jivre St la pSche* Lfs^culture produit un patriote dans .la hoxme ac^ 
^ception de ce root ; la pccjhe ne fait faire que das cofmopolites* ’ 

We are far from confidering every part of this pidiure as ac- 
curately drawn from nature* On tlie contrary, there are not a 
few of its lilies which refemble a compofition rather than a por- 
trait. But in the.generah it is unquellionably like ; and every 
touch, even the moft partial, betrays the hand of a mailer. Who 
that looks at it does not recognize, to take only a fubordinate me- 
rit, that turn of ejcpreilion which has gained for its author the re^ 
putation of being indifputably the wittieft of the prefent gene- 
ration ? 


Art. VII. Flora Britannica. Audlore Jacobo Edvardo Smit^ 
M. D. Societatis Linneanae Prefide, &c. Londini, tom. I. « 
II. 1800 i III. 1804. 8vo. White. 

F ew countries can boaft of fuch a Varie^ and profufion of plants 
as the Britiih Iflands. This circumftance has been noticed 
by all the botanifts who have attended to the enumeration of our 
indigenous vegetables ; and thoujrh it unqueftionably increafed the 
difficulty of their undertaking, appears only to have excited the 
ardour of fcientific picn \ and from tivis caufe has arifen both the 
number and the excellence of our Flora, 

The firft profelTed enumeration of the Brittlla plants, with which 
we are acquainted, was by William How, in his Phytologia BrU 
tannica^ Lond. 1650, 8vd. In 1660, Ray began his botanical 
career, by puWifliing his Catahgus plantarum circa Camabrtgiam 
mfcentium^ Cant. 8vo. He was follQwed, 4 n 1667, by Merret, wh«> 
extended his refearches indeed tlirdughout every kingdom of na- 
ture, in his Pinax rerum Britannicarum^ Jjond. 8vo. A few 
years after this, Ray enlarged his original plan, and produced the 
Catalogus plantarum Anglia^ Lond. 1670, 8vo. • 

The preceding works were only catalogue^, with the ^dcll^^ 
of the places of growth; but Ray, who faw the advanj^jgi^ djt 
fyftematic arrangement in the recent publication of" Motion, and 
in his own Hiflorta plantarum^ pubHOied in 1690 the hrfr edition 
of the Sjn^s metbodica Jiitpium Britanriicarunh Lond. 8vo« In 
this he gave, not only the chara£lers of the feveral genera, but 
alib the fynonyms and ufes of the plants, . with feveral other 
remarks, tending to facUitate the progrefs of the ftudent. A fe- 
cond odmoh ofuiis mftly celebrated work EpF^emd in 1696 : and 
as Ray hac^ amtoded'lus fy^ in 1703, a third edition of the 
Synopfis, r^er^ ^leeanle to this emenda 4 oU|'«^^d with large 
‘ — * - , „ , 3i'(lditionV 
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additions, publiflied by l)lllenius in 1724. This work has 
always been efteemed one of the moft complete Floret that any 
country had at that time produced. 

Linnseus having promulgated, W'ith great fucccfs, fevcral new 
dodlrines, in regard to the difpofition and denoaihiation of plants, 
was fpeedily followed by a number of Englifti botanifts. It muft 
indeed be allowed, that natural hiftory is highly indebted to that 
celebrated Swede. By a fcientific inquiry into the method pur- 
fued by nature, the genera of plants were fixed by him upon a 
firm foundation, far different from the vacillatory methods of his 
predeceffors. In this refpect his fyflem is indifputably fupcrlor 
to that of Ray. But in juttice to the latter, as one of the moft 
induftrious naturahfts that Britain has ever produced, we muft re- 
mark, that thele two fyftematifts had different objects in view. 
Linnseus fought for the moft proper characters of the natural ge- 
nera of plants, however difficult of inveftigation. Ray, on the 
contrary, paid more attention to conveniency j his primary objeCt 
being to introduce young ftudents to an acquaintance with the 
names that had been given to plants, without being very anxious 
whether that knowledge was acquired in an empirical or philofo- 
phic manner. In the higher divifions, viz. the claffes and orders, 
thefe two naturalifts appear to have changed characters : here, 
Ray attempted to follow the divifions of nature itfelf, while Lin- 
naeus adopted an artificial fyftero, of which facility is the princi- 
pal recommendation. The obfervation and exprelSon of the num- 
ber of the parts, are certiiinly capable of a more exaCf determi- 
nation than moft of the other generic characters. This has oc- 
cafioned botanius to acquiefee in his fyftcm, although number is 
one of the molt variable of all characters \ but this acquiefcence 
has perhaps prevented them from attempting to deteCf the natural 
method of plants; and thus, the very man to whom botany is 
under the higheft obligations, may be faid, in one refpeCt, to have 
contributed more than any other to hinder its arriving at perfec- 
tion. 

Hudfon, in his Flora Anglica^ Lond. 8vo, 1762, adapted Ray's 
Synopfis to the fyttem of Linnaeus, adding, however, fevcral new 
fpccies. To tlie fynonyms and places of Ray, Hudfon maile only 
. a few additions ; the time of flowering was the principal improve- 
ment. On the other hand, the remarkable ftruCtures, and the 
ufes of plants, which had been noticed by Ray, were omitted by 
Hudfon. A ii?cond edition of this Flora was publifhed in 1778, 
in which numerous alterations were made in the fpccies, particu- 
larly in the gralles. For inttance, in the firft edition of his Flora, 
Hudfon not only kept all the Linnsean fpecies of Agrojlts and 
Bromus diftinCl, but even added fevcral new ones, viz. Agrojlis 
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palufiris and Jyb)atica, Brmus ereSus and ramofus ; not to men* 
tion the additions in the other genera. In the fecond edition, a* 
if he meant to eompenfate in iome degree for his former multi 
plication of the i^cieCi he joined together not only the fpecies he 
had introduced, but alfo ieveral of the Linnean ones, under the 
domprehenfive trivial name of polymrphut. ^ Thus, Agrojlu poly, 
morpba contains not only his own new fpecies, palufirit mAfylva. 
ticof but alfo the Linoean fpecies, putHiUt, eopillaris, Jlolomferof 
and 'alba. In like manner, Bromus polymorphus contains the molUt 
and JecaliHUi of Linnseus. 

Tne botanical arrangement of Britilh plants by Withering, was, 
in the firft edition of little more than a mere tranllation of 
tiudfon) but, in the third edition of 1796, it wat greatly im- 
proved.* 

The above are the moft noted general Flone. Symons has late* 
ly publilhed his Syn^s plantarum in it^uHs BrUanniiis indigtna. 
rum, 8vo, Lond. 1798 ; in which, however, the three laft orders 
of the clafs Cryptogamia are omitted. In the following year, Hull 
gave to the world his BriHflt Flora, Manchefter, 8vo ; a fmali 
but excellent manual for the praflical botanift in his excurfions. 
Of more circumfcfibed Florae we have alfo feveral of note. Light- 
foot, in 1777, publilhed his Flora Scotica t and, in 1785, Relnan, 
treading the Heps of Ray, produced the Flora Gantabrigen/ii, 
to which, at different periods, three fupplements were afterwards 
added by himfelf. It was not, however, imtil a ftill later period,' 
namely 1 794, that the (Indents of the filler univerfity had equal 
facility in their botanical purfuits, by means of SibthorpV Flora 
Ooionunfa, 

, p^ef authors, inllead of cot^ninig their att^tien to paiticular 
places^ have rather chofen to take peculuur jgenera, JBri^plants 
undey fheir confideratiOn. Of fhete we nera ^y msaithm Good* 
enough, whole genus Carett, is publilhed in the Ifi^fa^iotis.ef 
fhe Linnew Society and 8<^, whofe was 

publilhed in 1798. lltefo mono^^ist di^lay gre^ 
refiiarcfa, and Ihew, fo «*v^ ftrikin|r ix^ner« a4t|up|gpi^# 
^ derived from frits inede of contributing' affifbmte 
frrne. ’ ^ , , r. , . , . . . , ■ 

Notvrifrdlat^ltt frie peins thaf have taken in frie 
gi^o».of BritHh nnnfrt vemmned lb be done, ht relpifk 

tO'the momexa^ dcxerannation iff the Iracies. For. this tafic^ 
w'petfon oduia be hetmrqidlhffbd frian Dr .So«|h*^^e, in- ad* 
^tioo.tp hu fldB iU'hbtaay/lte fr in poffei^ioa of -lihie brididd krr- 
frwmm'iff Mpee ciM) 14 :i«adsly 

t^^urue.Uf^Jleafroii cd- jinmy. of frte lincPatt Ifruped. .t%> 
pdpet'-df ^frlennog nsihd: 
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was of the greatefl utility, as his names have frequently been 
erroncoufly applied; Independent of thefe errors, a copious 
fourcc of perpetual alteration of the fpecles, and confequetit 
ch.^nge of name, has arifen from the progreflive improvement of 
the fcience. 

In order to exhibit a dear view of the principal improvements, 
which the botanical experience and accurate inveftigation of Dr 
Smith has enabled him to make on the former pi3>lications on 
this fubjeft, we fhnil mention them under diftinft heads, begin- 
ning with the alterations and additions made in the genera. In 
the courfc of this rr-view, we fhall principally advert to the Flora 
Anglica of Hudfon, as, although the publications of Withering 
and Hull are later in point of time, we confider the former to 
be the moft proper objeft of comparifon. It is neceflary, how- 
ever, to premife a few words refpefling the general plan and ex- 
ecution of the work. 


Thejplan upon which the learned author has proceeded, is, 
in itfeli, more complete than that of any other Britifli Flora, 
and is formed on the' heft models of the Linnean fchool. To' 
eadh clafs is prefixed an account of its charafters, thofe of its 
feveral orders, and a fvnopCs of the genera, all of which had been 
omitted by Hudfon. The elTential characters of each genus are 
given, ana amended differences of the feveral fpecies, their tri- 
vial nameii being placed in the margin. To thefe fucceed the' 
fyiionyms of otlier authors, in which we have to notice the im- 
provement of quoting the trivial names, where any have been 
given, radier than the fpecifiic differences : the Englifli names fol- 
low The foil in which the plant is ufually found, the par- 
ticular places wherie it has been obferved in the Britilh ifles, and' 
the authority on which this information refts, fucceed ; ’ the two* 
^rticles being, with great propriety, expreffed in Englifli. 
11|ie:k^cpunt of each fpecies concludes with the' duration, time^ 


general excellency of this work is ftich, that we felt ourielves 
to j^d^ults in it. We cannot, however, help obferving, 
"that Wp" ct^ld a diftinftion had been made between the ufu- 

sd Englilb names « by which the plants are known in their places of 
growth, and thofe new^coined names which are 'Bttk ihOie than literal 
tzanfiations of tlie l^sftin Ones, propofed for adoprioD, but not aSuailv 
in ufe. 5 ' , , . . ' : 

iijjtfon, by tbe.|«lvicse of Mlfflgfleet, introdfloed, fc oaro^nidti 
u^{b^'botadk,n«ine«^ The. frequent 
jWOW, tuM , ph^.in ^ ^1^1% t^ndera kind of kqguaee to,- 
«aBatii)g.fer common qfe j. «q4 m fUly 
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of flowerlngi and a Complete defcription even 4>f the cdmmoa 
plant^« To this is fometimes added a few obfervations of ,tm- 
portanice^ 

The two iirft volutnes, reaching as far as the end of the ctafa 
Syngen^a^ appeared in 1800: the publication was then inteirupted^ 
and the third was not publiflied till 1 804. This reaches to the end 
of the order Cryptogamia Mufei^ and we wait with impatience for 
the three remaining ordcrsj which will no doubt furnifh abundant 
matter for another volume ; as the clafs CrypUgamia hast fince 
the time of Ray and Hudfout been fo incre^ed, by the labours 
of Hedwig, Bernhardit Perfooni iDickfon and otfaprs^ thaty in tho 
recent publication >of Hull| it occupies Jiearly one half of his 
Flora. 

The genera which have been added to thofie in Hudfon are 
very numerous. Thus* in the^Clafs TriandrUi we have not only 
Sfjleria^ adopted from Scopoli by Withering, of which t,ho;.only 
fpecies was the Cynofurus atruleus of Hudfon, but alfo Knappu)^% 
the Agrojtis fninima of Hudfon ; and the Ckrajiiwn umbelhtum is 
removed from Deeandria^ and reftored to its original fituation, 
as a fpecies of Hokjiiuni. In Tetrandria^ Exaeum (the Gr/i/mfiu 
filifortnis of Linn^^us and Hudfon) and EpiaAedium are introduced; 
alio Radiola^ feparated from Sinunu In Pentanii^ia^ befidcs STar- 
marix and Corttgiola^ we have Meum, containing only one fpecies, 
M. Atharnantkum^ the Athamanta meum of Idnnteus and Hudfon. 
In Hexandria^ wc find Leucojum and Tulipa^ already noticed by 
Withering and others. In Foiymdria^ the genus ChAulonium is 
feparated, as by Juffieu and Gsertner, into CheGdoTmm and Gk^ 
tiumi to the fpecies of the latter Dr Smith has affixed the au** 
cirat trivial names, confidering them preferable to thofe given ;hy 
Xdnnscus. In Dutynamia^ Linmta is introdueed* as in Withefi 9 |; 
and Hail, L, borealis having been found in Scotland by Frofel^ 
Beattie^ In Tetradynamia^ Dr Smith has added Carm^uSf from 
Gsertner; and^ in MmadelpUat Be has followed Le Hefkior^ in , 
fsparating the g^nns Geramum into two, vis. Gr* 

rauium. In like manner, he has, in Synpi^s taken 
out of the Jliatricam of Hudfon# in which ho fpllowa * 

suut Haller. In Gynafidria, Jj^aiaxis is added ^ is in 
and Hull from Sd^grta. In Mmfck, the Eri&imMf of 
which >napte bad by Hudfon. beeu-a(tered to 
ed. In the two ot^rs of the cla& Cryptoeone, contained the 
pfe%it piddmatioxh^feveral pm genera liave^ beau haiarodmed* 
In we have jialsew 

ms ef which 
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pysidtferufn^ unked into one fpecies by the name of H. tun* 
bngenje* In the Mufeu the alterations* are ft ill more numerous, 
as not only the Buicbatmia of Linn'^eus, Withering, and others 
[Phafeum montanum of liudfon) is introduced, but alfo the new 
genera, Gymmjhmutn^ Andraa^ ^etraphis^ Encalypta^ Gumnnay 
JOicranunif Trichojlomumy Tortulay Orthotrichuviy Pterogontum ^ 
Kecheray Funaria^ and Bartratnta. Thefe genera, mod ot which 
are taken from Hedwig and Swartz, are principally formed out 
of the oM genera, Bryum^ Hyptmmy and Mnium. 

The attention which has oi late been paid to botany, has intro- 
dticcd numerous improvements in the arrangement, or in the e- 
fiunciation of the charaAers of the ancient genera. Of thefe 
improvements, the learnt^d author has availed liimfelf ; and wc 
fhall now notice the removals which have taken place among the 
genera. Charoy formerly placedfin the Cryptogamia Algay was 
vemaared to Monandiia MoncgyrUa by Withering and Relhan : Dr 
Smith follows their example* Zojtera is alio removed, from 
Gynandria Polyandrioy to the above clafs and order. CaUitrichey 
in confcquence of the fexes being fometimes in feparate flowers 
on the fame plant, was removed by Hudfon from Monandria 
Digyma to Polygamia Momecia) but is now brought back again 
to ltd former mation, m confeauence of a general principle, 
to which Dr Smith has adhered, namely, to take out of the 
clafs Polygama fuch plants as differ only in their fexual organs, 
and place them in the clafies to which their hermaphrodite flow- 
ers belong. This principle is certainly a very good one, as it 
tends to prevent an ufelrfs diflocatton of analogous genera. In- 
deed we may obferve, that the whole clafs might be broken up, 
and its genera removed to the fevcral clafies of hermaphrodite 

• llowers : we confefs, however, that confiderable difliculty would 
occur refpefling the place of Atrtplex and Mimofa, The latter 
genus is unknown in the Britiih iflands ; confequently the clafs, 
as it now ftands in Dr Smith’s Fjora Britaunica, contains only 
Atrtplex* All the other genera are removed, Holcus to Triandria 
Higymuy JE^dufs (now called RottbolHa) to the fame clafs and or- 
der : Yakntm is incltided in the genus Oaliumy and affords a re- 
markable inftanee of the improvement thefe alterations have pro- 
duced. Parietaria is removed to Tetrandria Morngynia; Aeer to 
OBandria Mmoggnh i Fraxinus to Ditniria Mewgynia; and 
J/eXy as in Withering and Hull, to Tatraxdria Tetragynia* Pro* 
feflTor Thunberg^was the firft, we believe, who propofed to re- 
move the Syn^m/la Mufiagamia to Penta^ria s a ftep in which 

followed by Dr Smith. As tbofe plants, from thd fimple 

• ;lbu£tttte of their flowers, afibned but ill with the compound 

"flowers of tbe rcmsiiupg plants of the clafti we cannot but^ coiw 
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nder their tiemovfll as an iipprovement in the arrangement which 
was loudly called for. Drofera was, by Linnaeus, clafiTed in 
Pentat^^ia Pentagynia ; but it was removed by Hudfon to the 
next order Htxa^nia^ becaufe the Britifli fpecies never have five 
pifiils: Dr Smith follows him in this removal. We thinks 
however, that the mod general number of the whole genus ftiould 
charafterize it, although fuch number might not be found in 
the Britifh fpecies. Arum^ a genus which has conftanlly puzzled 
botaniils to arrange and deferibe with propriety, is now pta^d 
in Momecia Polyandria. On this change. Dr Smith obfervQii|§ 

* Florea ne^uaquatn gynandri funt. X/Ocum in hac clalTe fibi vindteat 
organis mafculinis, refpe6^u foemincorum, fuperne aut interne pofitis, 
ut in pUntis TnonoiciB floribufque compofitia univerfia fere confpieieodusu 
eft, ncc externe aut inferne, ut in omni flore fimpllpi. ' 

This reafon appears fulEciej^tly ftrong to juftify the genus be- 
ing taken out of the clafs Gynandria^ where it has fo long^ftopd 
as a plant with fimple flowers. At the fame time, we mud re- 
mark, that if we look upon the flower as compound, then each 
(ingle anther will conftitute a.male'flQfcule, andthe*genu 5 (hould 
be placed in the firil* order of this clafs, Monoecia b’fonatidria, 
as was indeed done by Schreber and Berkenhout. tLufeus and 
Bryonia^ which conilituted the order Dioecia Syngert^a^ are both 
removed : the fir(t, to the order Dimia Triandria ; the other on 
the authority of Miller, who fays of this plant • adultior faepe 
monoica, ’ to Monoecia Pentandria, The genus Lycopodium is re- 
moved from Cryptogamia Mufei to the Filices. In addition to 
thefe changes, of which every botanift muft fee the propriety, 
Dr Smith is doubtful whether Piluiaria ought not to be remov- 
ed from. Cryptogamia^ Filices to Monoecia Polyandrioi ; and he alfo 
obferves, that Ifoetts would probably be arranged with morejpro- 
pricty in Monoecia Monandria^ than among the Filices, . 

The author has beftowed equal pains in the determiiiation of 
the fpecies ; and we meet with fuch numerous, emoidariops of 
Hudfon ’ 6 Flora, and fo many additional fpecies, as evince the ra- 
pid improvement of the foience, and beat.t^imohy the au- 
thor’s diligence and accuracy. To follow hin^ through tit 
alterations would be a tedious tafle; but we' think it righ|td no- 
tice a few of the more remarkable ones ; previbufly reip^l^king, 
that the author has ufualiy contented himfelf with ^dakfug the nc- 
ce^aty alterations in the fpecific difierences, fyn 6 d|iiia and de- 
, fcri|»tion$ 9 reader to difeover the or eaufe of 

the alteratfon V.tbPiigh w« think it would have better to have 

mention^ ill few w^^dib ibe retibtli/ni>o 4 < be lias^pro -4 
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dtfiortts^ the Scirpus multicauUs^ and the Ert^horum pol*jftachwn^ 
of Linnaeus. The latter is not the plant defignated by this name 
in the work's of Hudfon, Relhan, Sibthorp, and Curtis; thatbe* 
in? now called, after the example of Dickfon, Withering and 
others, E. anguflifoliuw* An entire new fpecies of Poa is dc- 
feribed by the author. 

Hudfon, in attempting to follow IJnnaeus, had given the name 
of Eolium temulentum to a wrong plant, viz. the Z>. arvenfe of 
*^lf|£eiing and Smith. This error is now correiSlcd, and both 
thmLoHum arvenfe and the true Lolium temulentum of Linn sens are 
enumerated as Britilh plants. Galium Witheringiif difeovered by 
Withering, was erroncoufly conceived by him to be the Galium 
montanum of Linnseus, as Hudfon and Relhan had before miftakeii 
Gnfapcatile for it. Anchufa ojjicinolis has, it appears, been found 
in Northumberland. Campanula i%puncuhides has alfo been found 
both in Scotland and in Oxfordfhire. Lonicera CaprifoUum is alfo 
conceived by the author to be an indigenous plant. In Ribes^ 
four new fpecies have been added to thofe in Hudfon, namely, 
E^^fplcaiumi Petraum^ Grojfularia^ and Uva crifpa. Refpefting 
the two laft, Dr Smith very juftly obferves, that the marks by 
which they arc diftinguiflied arc very uncertain fpecific diftinQions, 
and, of courfe, that they may perhaps be more properly confi- 
dered only as varieties of the fame Xpectes. In Gentiana^ two 
fpecies are added to thofe in Hudfon, viz. G. verna^ and nivalis^ 
Two fpecies of Bunium are now enumerated, namely, B. BuU 
hocajlanum and It is to the latter fpecies that the 

B* BulbGcaJlanum of Hudfon, Relhan, and Curtis, is referred. 
The Narctjfus poeticus of Hudfon is now called N. bifiorus^ and is 
deferibed as a fpecies diftlnfl: from the true Narctjfus poeticus of 
Linnaeus, which is alfo a BritHh plant. Symons anc) Hull have 
erroneoufly given the name of Juncus Jacquinii of Linnaeus to c 
new fpecies, called by Dr Smith J. cajlaneus and he alfo fuf- 
Hk^ Mpihbium rofeum of Symons to be only a variety of jB. 
t^iragonum^ In Samfraga^ fevcral new fpecies, not contained in 
Hudfon, 'are introduced, as S. umbrofa^ cernua^ rivularis^ ceefpi-^ 
iofa (a d!&rent fpecies from the S. capfpitofa of Hudfon), mofenata 

g (which u perhaps Hudfon’s S. csefpitofa), and palmata ; of thefe^ 
^ rtvuUris and eeejjpittfa are newly difeovered in our iilands, 
ergula petitandna is admitted on the authority of Dillenius, as 
r '^p^h has not yet been able to difeover it himfelf ; the Sper^ 
g^^^in&tdes i^llo added, having been found on the Scotiih 
jH^tains by 7m Mackay, to whom we are aJfo indebted fdr the 
fula now introduced. The author has alfo been in* 
^ced, by his own obfervatioqs and thofe of Mr Crowe, to form 
p new fpt^ciesj undet the name Rubus coryliJqUus^ of the plant 
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that Withering had defcrlbed as a variety of R. frutico/us, and 
which appears to have been already noticed as a fpecies 

by DilleniuSj in his edition of Ray’s SytiopOs : to this genus i$ 
alfo added another fpecies, the Rubus ar^icus of Linnaeus. The 
Ranunculus parvulus is alfo admitted, having been found near 
Brifiol. In Mentha^ Dr Smith has made good ufe of Mr Sole’s 
obfervations on this genus, without, however, conftantly follow- 
ing him : feveral varieties, in many of the fpecies, arc accurate- 
ly diftinguiftied, and a few new fpecies are added to tbofe enu- 
merated by Hudfon, as M* odorata^ acutifoliay gentilisj alfo Af. 
rubra; by which laft is not'meant the plant mentioned under 
that name by Hudfoif(now confidered as a variety oi M» gracilis)^ 
nor that fo called by Sole (now named M* gentiits\ nor even that 
of Miller (now M, cdorata)^ but the Af. verticillata of Ray, or 
fativa of Sole. ^ 

Here we cannot help remarking the great impropriety of fliift- 
ing the trivial names from one fpecies to another. Whenever any 
alteration takes place, a new trivial name, not hitherto applied to 
any plant of that genus, ought to be propofed ; and, if a fpecies 
is divided into two, each fliouid undoubtedly receive a new name. 
For want of attending to this very neceffiry precaution, we arc 
frequently reduced to the neceffity of quoting, not only the au- 
thor, but even the identical work, and, in fome cafes, the edi- 
tion ; or, to avoid this, to give the fpecific difference ; cither of 
which is a manifeft departure from that brevity which it wtis the 
obje£l of Linnaeus to introduce by the employment of trivial 
names. The impropriety is Hill greater, when, as is fometimes 
the cafe, the names are counterchanged, of which we have an 
inltance in this genus, Meniha^ The M. fylvejtru > of Smith is 
the M, rotundifolta of Sole j and, vice verfa^ the M. fjlveftru of 
Sole is the /W. rotundifoUa of Smith. 

The author has not made lefs ufe of Mr Sutton’s obfervations 
on the genus Orobanche : to the two fpecies mentioned by Uud- 
fon, three have been added, as in Hull, viz* ehtior^ minor^ and 
carulea. The Thlc^pi birtum ol this Jail botanift,ris confidered 
only as a variety of the ST. campejlre ; the true ST. hirtum of 
Linnaeus is added, as it appears, from comparing the charav^ers 
given by Ray, of the T. vaccaria incano foUo^ perenncj with the 
fpeclmens in the Linnaean herbarium, to be really the fame fpe- 
cies. Eryfimum praccx is inferted on the finglc authority of 
Petiver, certainly none of the ftrongeft. In Fumarta^ we find 
three additional fpecies, fAida {F. intermedia of Hull), lutea (F. 
captioides of Hull), and parvijlcra ; the laft being the F- tenuifo- 
lia of Symons ; but the fynonyms which he has given us of 
this fpecies, Dr Smith judges to be entirely erroneous. In T/- 
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cla^ wc pnect wit^ another inftance of Hudfon and Withering 
having applied tlie Linnsean names to a wrong plant ; the name 
of V, hybrida^ a very rare plant in the Britilh ifles, having been 
given to a new fpecies, now diftinguifhed by the name of F i 
Ixvigata, Lotus diffufus of Solander, is introduced for the firft 
time into our Flora ; and the Graphalium fylvaticum of Hudfon 
is here more properly called G. reBum / while the true G. fylva^ 
ileum of Linnaus is added as a new fpecies. Dr Smith is of o- 
pinion that TuJJilago Petajttes and T. hyhrida arc of the fame fpe- 
cies, which is dioecious, the former being the male, and the 
latter the female. Seuecio fqualidus^ although common on every 
wall about Oxford, has hitherto efcaped our botanifts. Centau- 
tea Ifnardi has been found in Jerfey. Wc how arrive at Carex^ 
in which genus, in confequehce of Dr Goodenough’s labours, 
great addition's and alterationt have been niade. In the (irft edi- 
tion of Hudfon, only twenty- fix fpecies of it were enumerated ; 
in Hull, they were increafcd to forty-fix*, but, in the prefent 
work, the genus contains fifty- two fpecies: four of thefe fpecies 
are not to be found in any of our Florse, viz. Davalltana^ tomen^ 
iofa^ michel'tana^ Uvigata\ In the genus Ww, a dill greater 
addition of fpecies has been made. From eighteen fpecies as it 
flood in the firft edition of Hudfon, or twenty-two, as in the 
late publication of Hull, it has been augmented to forty-five. 
Pf thefe there arc eight which are entirely new. 

The additional fpecies in the Cryptogamia Mufei^ feveral of 
which are <110 w firft deferibed, are fo numerous, that it would 
take up too much fpace to enumerate them Suffice it to fay, 
that this order is now nearly trebled \ in the firft edition of Hud- 
fon, it contained only 112 fpecies; but, in the prefent work, the 
number is increafed to 320, although, as we have already noticed, 
Lycopodium is removed to t\\^ Cryptogntitia Fijices^ 

Having thus noticed the principal fpecies of the more petfett 
plants that have been introduced, it remains to fay a few words 
concerning the fpecies that have been removed from one genus to 
another, w’hich are fcarcely lefs numerous. Being, however, for 
the moft part, of lefs confequcncc, wc (hall pafs rapidly over 
them ; and, at the fame time, mention an inftance or two, of 
changes that have taken place within the fame genus. The jil<H 
penirus arijiatus'of Hudfon is now Phleum crinitum. The Avena 
ilatlor of LinnsEUP is changed into Ho cus avemceus. Lotium bro^ 
moides of Iiud:*on, is now Fefluca uniglumis / to the fame genus 
is referred gigmteus of Liniixus, while, on the other 

hand, the Fejht.a fyhatua anti pinnata of moll botanical authors 
are referTed to Brov.rjs^ the trivial names being retained. Arundo 
colorn^a of Solandcr and Smith, was the Phaiuru arundwacea of 
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ynnxus. By fome grofs miftake, Hudfon and^Relhsm had fo 
confounded tne Arundo calamagrofiis and epigejos^ that they ap- 
plied the name of the one plant to the other. Withering, who 
formed a genus named Calanwgrojiis^ whidi included both thefe 
fpecies, alfo afligned the trivial name epigejas to the Arundo cala^ 
magv'oftis of Linnseus ; and this miftake is not correfled by Hull. 
D iucus Carota had by Hudfon, in his fecond edition, been re- 
moved to Caucalis : in this removal, however, he was not follow- 
ed by any other botanift ; and Dr Smith has, with much proprie- 
ty, replaced it in its original fituation. The Siutn verticillatum of 
Smith, was confidered by Linnaeus and Hudfon as a Stfon ; but 
the author obferves, 

« Ex umbellis multiradiatis, involucro et iavoliicello polyphyllo, pe- 
talifque cordatis, Sium potius quam Sifon mihi videtar. * 

The Hyacinthus non fertpius of Linnaeus, Hudfon, and moft 0- 
ther botanifts, is now called SciUa nutans s the genus is, of courfe, 
omitted ; and the author attempts to juftify the removal, by the 
following remarks. 

‘ Dubii generis herba gaudet floribus campaniilatis, tametfi non mo- 
nopetalis, ut ia hyacintho ; ftriidura vero partium, figura ftaminum, 
totoque habita Scilla cll ; nec obftat corolla,* in hac fpecic, ut in S. 
Peruviana Linn, & S. campanulata Hort. Kew. perlillens. * 

The Cucubalus vtfeofus of Hudfon, now referred to Stlene para^ 
doxa^ has, as Dr Smith obferves, occafioned many errors. 

* Millerus, pro Lychnide majore no£fiflora Dubrenfi perenni Raiana, 
in horto Chelfeano coluit, et cum Linnxo communicavit, Sileiiem para- 
doxam ; ut ex hlerb. Linn, et Muf. Brit, {H* Skc. n, 294. 30.) patet. 

, At in herbariis Buddlei et Petiveri, in eodem mufeo (// Stcc, «. 124. 5. 

152 86.) repofitis, fpecimiiia Silenis cujufdam, prorfus dlverfae 
et mihi i^nota, in ipfo ngro Dubreuii, ut videtur, leda, nuper vidi. 
Hsec vero, male confervata, ad novam generis tarn difficilis fpeciem de- 
fcribeiidam, hand optime valent ; et in eorum loco natali Silene nutans 
tantum liodie obfervatur. Quid igitur faciam ? Confufio prilliua ma- 
nebit, donee planta Raiana botanicis de novo fefe offerat. * 

The Cucubalus Behen and C. OtiUs of Linnaeus and Hudfon^ 
are alfo referred to the genus Silene. Cratagus iorminalis anSl 
Aria^ Sorbus domejlica^ aucupuria and hyhrida^ (the laft being how- 
ever a very dubious Britifli plant), are all confidered as belonging 
to Pyrus. And hence, as Cratagus Oxyacantha is referred to 
Mefpilus^ both thefe genera, viz. Sorbus and Craiagus^ are entire- 
ly omitted. In like manner, Mehjfa Calamintha and M. Nepeta 
are removed by Dr Smith to Thymus ; and the genus Meliffa is 
of courfe omitted. So alfo, Myngrum Sativum^ • Cochtearia Coro* 
nopus^ and Leptdtum didymum of Linnxus, are referred to other 
genera; the firft to Al^on {Moenchia of Gmelin, Withering and 
Hull) i the other two to Corompus : Myagrum confequently is no 

longer 
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longer endniefated as a Britifli genus of plants. The BraJ^ca 
muraHs and Monenfts of Hudfon, are returned to the genus 
hrium ; as Cardamine p^etraa is to Arahis. In the fame manner, 
the Hedypmis h'lf^racoides^ leEiornm^ and biennis of Hudfon, are 
r<iturned to'the Linnxan genera from which that botanift had re^ 
mb^ed them, namely, Ptcris and Crepis. In the clafs Cryptdi 
gamia^ the removals are ftill more numerous. 

“We have thus related the principal improvements wh|ch Dr 
Smith has introduced into the Britifti Flora. A comparifon of 
this work with finiilar ones, wdll fhew the moft carelefs obferver 
the great fuperiority it poflefles over them. The fpecics are 
more accurately determined, and, in many cafes, referred to 
ihore proper genera. The fynonyms appear to have been ex- 
amined with great care ; and Dr Smith profefles to have quoted 
none, except fuch as he had himfelf afeertained to be right. * 
If to thefe we add the complete defeription given of every fpecies* 
the botanift will eaCIy conceive the highly finiflied ft ate in which 
the work is given to the public. We have, therefore, no doubt 
^ut that Dr Smith will receive from all quarters, the praife to 
which he is fo juftly entitled. 


Art. VIII. Memoires de F Academic des Sciences de Turin. An- 
nee 179a a 1800. Tom. VI. a Parties, pp. 600. 410. 
Turin, i8oi-2. De Tlmprimerie Nationale. 

$ 

T his volume contains many interefting and original produQions 
of ]the various learned Italians who belong to the Turin 
Academy. The papers which ftruck us as peculiarly worthy of 
attention, belong to the chemical, mathematical, and eleftrical 
departments of fcience. In each of thefe clafles, we find much 
to admire ^ and after fhortly noticing the fubjefts of thefe tracts, 
we ftall proceed to lay before our readers a more detailed account 
their contents, beginning with the chemical papers. 

I. The chemical papers which principally deferve attention, 
are three — * On the phofphoric light of certain ftones rubbed with 
% feather or allies pin ’ — * Examination of hydrogenous gas after it 
had been kept many years, ’ both by Count Morozzo ; and a trad 

upon 

f In one itiftancf, however, we have found an erroneous reference, 
via* a8o, Kali fpinrjum cochkatwn^ Rail Syn. icy ; this ought to 
he 159. In Frvnus infitiiia^ the fynonyms of Hudfon are omitted; 
in' the firft edition, it bore the fame name ; but in the fecund, it was 
joined ^ith F* under the name of P. communis. 
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ppon the cdrmbitftion of fulphur and the metatlsf bjr the Cheiralier^ 
St Real and Maiftrc. 

11, The mathematical papers arc of great ingenuity, and their 
fnbjcfts very important — * On the refolution of numerical equa« 
tions of all degrees’—* On a problem of di^cult anilyfis/ (viz, 
fo deferibe the greateft poffiblc ellipfoid in a papezioid or irregu- 
lar folid), both by the Abbe Calufo — * On the refolution ot 
quations of all orders^ * by the Abbe Franchifti— * On the divi- 
fion of^circular arcs,* by M. Michelotti — and * An eflay on the 
problem. An integral number being given for a lide of a right- 
angled triangle, to find all the pairs of integral numbers which 
form the other two fides,* by the Perc Saorgtq. 

in. The clcilrical papers arc likewife valuable — * On the law 
of Volta, * by Dr Canali — ‘ Solution of fome qneftions in elec- 
tricity, * by the Abbe Eandi — * On the utility of condudors, * by 
Abbe Vafalli— -* On the mufcular attradlions produced by anima^ 
pleflricity, ’ by Mefirs Julii and Rollii. 

I. We begin with the firft of thefe divifions, referving the 
other two for a future opportunity. 

Of the Phofphoric Light which fome Stones give when rubbed with 
a Feather or a Brafs Pin^ and particularly of the Phofphoref 
cence of the Tremolite and the Cyanitey with fome Objervations 
on the Pofttive and Negative EleSlriciiy of different Stones* 
By the Count de Morozzo. 

After reciting the fafls formerly obferved on this fubjefl, with 
which our readers are' fufficiently acquainted, Count Morozzo 
proceeds to detail fome circumftances which prefented thcmfelves 
in the courfe of his experiments upon thefe curious appearances. 
Thefe experiments were chiefly made with a vety delicate eIe£l;ro- 
meter, invented ^nd conftrufted by the Abbe Vafalli, deferibed 
in the laft volume of the Turin Memoires, and preferred by Count 
Morozzo to every other. 

With this inftrument, good tremolite cryftals gave, when rub-t 
bed, figns of confiderable pofitivc eleftricity, as . did alfo 
Dolomic 5 but Cyanite^ Blende and Cadmic, though very lixmU 
nous, gave no marks whatever of eleQrization. In this manner, 
our author was driven froni his firft opinion, that the phoP 
phorefeence of ftoncs is caufed by cleftricity; and he continued 
his trials, in order to difeover the true caufe. He found that 
marbles, and all calcareous fpars, when renderckl luminous, gave 

f iroofs of negative eleftrlcity.i that the b^rytic atidgypfeous and 
eicnitic fpars gave marks of pofitive eleflricity, as alfo the Bo- 
logna ftone i and that the fluoric fpars gave marks of neither the 
• '* one 
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^nc nor the other kind. He infers that the fpars containing car^ 
bonic acid contain negative eloftricity ; while thofe which conGft 
in part of fulphuric acid, contain pofitive cle£l:ricity. He confirm- 
ed this idea, by examining metallic oress and finding pofitive elec- 
tricity in proportion as the acid which neutralized the bafes was 
fulphuric } and negative eleflrlclty in proportion as that acid was 
carbonic. As a farther teft of his docE^rine, he calcined barytic 
fpar and gypfum : the former, being deprived of its acid, gave 
negative iiifiead of pofitive ele<^ricity ; the latter, when deprived 
of its acid, gave neither. Our author adds, that thefe experi- 
inents are extremely delicate, and often fail, or give equivocal or 
contradidory refults. This he afcribes, partly to the difficulty of 
finding fubfiances perfeQly homogeneous, partly to variations in 
the atmofphere, temperature, and manner of manipulating. But, 
in general, he thinks his experiments fufficiently confident to au- 
thor!^ the inference, that there fubfifts fome connexion between 
carbonic acid and negative electricity; between fulphuric acid and 
pofitive eleftricity. He concludes by noticing the experiments of 
•Jc celebre Anglots M. John-read,' (meaning Mr John Read), 
with his doubler of eleflricity, and pointing out their coincidence 
with his own. This is remarkable in three points : fird, that 
gentleman found, that atmofpherical air, in a date of purity, is 
always pofitive; fccondiy, that when corrupted by vegetable or 
animal putrefa^ion, it is negative ; and, ladly, that refpiration 
in a dofe chamber renders the cleftricity of its atmofphere nega- 
tive, when before it was pofitive. We extra£k the concluding 
feutence of this neat and intereding little tra£i:, as a fpecimen of 
modefty not too common among philofophers, even ^mong (hofe 
of France and Italy. 

* Cc n’eft' qu’un aper^u que jc prefente a I’Academie. Ccs experi- 
ences ont befoin d^^tre beaucoup diverfifices, ct rccevront par des maing 
plus habilcs le ' degre de perfe&ion que Ton peut, defirer. ’ Part I. 
p. 149. 

The light given out by dones, See. may thus be thought by 
many to be an elef^iical phenomenon ; and it may be fuppofed 
that this paper belays rather to the lad of the clafies into which 
we have divided tnRe Memoirs. But, befides that the experi- 
ments of Count Morozzo do not by any means warrant fuch an 
inference, wc have thought it proper to place his fpcculations in 
the prefent^jticlc, becaufe they refer dirccUy, in our opinion, to 
a fubi^j^'wKich prefents important obdacles to the new chemical 
fyft^^l> and, imtfcis particular, refejcnble both the other memoirs 
^0ithich this clafs is compofed. 

CrlPbofphorefccncc, in general, is by no means ranked among the 
procelTes of combudion by the Frencii fydem gf chemidry. The 

light, 
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light, unaccompanied by any fenfiblc hcAt, which,eertain (lonesr 
give out after cxpofure to the fun, or any very luminous body, 
and the inferior degree of radiation which is perceived in aimoft 
all bodies, whether inflammable or not, when placed in broad 
daylight, and fuddenly transferred into a^dark place, (fee Becca* 
ria's experiments); thefe phenomena are commonly referred to the 
clafs ot optical appearances, and are not fuppofed to have any 
connexion with inflammation. It deferves, however, to be remark- 
ed, thaf though the application of heat in all thefe procefles greatly 
alFiOs the developement of light, ftill they refemble each other, 
and differ from ordinary cafes of irradiation in thefe two material 
particulars, that they are carried on without injury to the body, 
and fail if the body has not immediately before, been expofed ta 
the light. 

But there is a clafs of phenomena which refemble more nearly 
the common appearances of combuftion, and which nevertheiefs 
ought not, according to the French theory, to be ranked among 
thofe procefles- We allude to the permanent phofphorefcence of 
certain fubftanccs in all circumdances, yet unaccompanied by 
any thing like oxygenation. Of this defeription, we fliall at pre- 
fent give only one inflance, but that a very remarkable one, and 
one which has not hitherto been examined with the attention 
it deferves. We allude to the infefts Commonly known by the 
name of fire*flies, and abounding in the fouth of Europe. They 
refemble, in their fize and external appearance, fome flies known 
in the north : their (hape is oblong ; their wings are covered 
with an outward (hell, like infc£ls of. the beetle tribe ; the head 
is red, with a black fpot in the centre. In the dark/ when they 
perch or creep, nothing is obfervable ; but as often as they rife to 
fly, a bright light is perceived. This is not conftant ^during their 
flight, but recurs every other inftant, as if it were difclofcd by the 
opening of their wings at each fucceflave expanfion. When laid 
upon their back, they give out this light conftantly, and have much 
difficulty in turning themfelves. The light, when thus examin- 
ed, is a clear, phofphorefcent or lambent flame, of a gree^n or light 
blue, inclining to yellow. It is very confiderable even in one 
fly; and the light of three or four is fufficlent to render fmall o\h 
jefts around quite vifiblc. It is apparent in twilight. When thefe 
infefts are examined by daylight, their bellies are perceived to be 
diftin£l]y divided about the middle, by a line palfing acrofs the bo* 
dy. The under part is of a bright yellow, refcmbling in colour^ 
fmoothnefs, and in every particular, a bit of fine clean ftraw : 
the reik^f the belly i$ quite black ; the yellow part alone is lu- 
minous; When the fly is dead, the luminous appearance ftill 
eontinues for two or three days. If the yellow part be cut off, it 

fliinca 
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fliines as brightly as before ; and if rubbed between the finger^^ 
a luminous greafy matter* Jike the bowels* oozes out* tinging 
the fingers* wherever it touches* with the fame kind of lambent 
flame. This fridpn fpeedily terminates the phenomenon* appa* 
rently by exhaufting the fupply of luminous matter. Air is by 
no means necefifary* or at all conducive to this procefs of phof- 
phorefccnce : on the contrary* under water* or other liquids* the 
flies Ihine as much as in the air. 

Here* then* we have an animal procefs* at firft fight^ refem- 
bling the flow comhuilioo of the blood in the lungs* rendere4 
vifible by the extrication of light. We find* however* that no 
oxygenation whatever attends it. In what manner, then* are we 
to draw the line between fuch phenomena ? This is not a cafe 
which can be explained by faying that light is abforbed* and then 
given out $ for if the animal is kept alive for months in a dark 
place* the luminous appearance continues ; and if it dies* that 
appearance furvives but a ftort time. Something is evidently fe- 
ereted* which burns or radiates with a lambent flame* and which 
does not owe this luminous quality to any previous conta£I with 
light. The flame is kept up without air exaflly as well as with 
it. No oxygenation can therefore be fufpe£ted. But no per* 
oeptible heat is evolved. Neither is any perceptible heat* or any 
perceptible light evolved in the firfl; ftages of combudion and 
oxygenation ** yet the new theory never fails to fuppofe fuch an 
evolution of both i only adding* that it is fo flow as to efcape 
the lenfes. Here, much fight is given out ; confequently, the 
procefs refembles combuftionmuch iporethan many cafes in whith 
It is admitted to take place. In fad* it refembles combuflion ex* 
adl^ as much as the firfl; ftages of common phofphoric inflam-ii 
mation. How fuch phenomena are to be feverally arranged and 
d^ominated in, the theory of oxygenation* we are at a lofs to 
dilbover. We ihall return to the fame train of fpeculation* after 
?i»lyxsug the jl||bwing papers. 

Mpcfiminathn rf Hydrogen Gas^ njohich had been kept twlvt 
yeart in a By the fame Author. 

Oo^nt ^jJl^roxzo fiavli^g been among the firfl: to verify the cele- 
brated 4 |||sovery of our countryman Mr Cavendifti* happened to 
leave a^^t bottle of njdrogen gas well fealed* with three inches 
ol* MH^phder it* in his laboratory* from the month of February 
to find it there in July 1797. He immediately tried 
dp^fimple e^rimentSj to examine the changes which it had 
Hdergone. 

• P® opening the bottle under water, an abfoiption of two inch* 
(;>s took It burned exa^Ily like cominon hydrogen gas. A 

^oiS^^iuinal introduced into the bottle* was fetxed with eonvul- 

fions* 
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fions, then recovered, and lived 40 minutes ; a fecond lived 30 
minutes ; and flame was cxtinguiflied equally after the death of, 
the firft and* of the fecond, if we rightly comprehend the author,* 
(p. 151, PartL) The quantity of the gas did not permit th^ 
Count to make any more experiments ; but he proceeds to draw 
conclufious from thofe above related. He Infers, that the long 
contaft of water ameliorates the gas, probably by deveJopement off 
oxygen ; for the feemd animal lived a conflderable time, which 
could nqt have happened, had the air been common atmofpheric 
air, deprived of its oxygen by the breathing of the firft animal. 
He iiext concludes, that the air was ameliorated only as to its 
power of fupporting life, not as to its power of fupporting flame. 

Our author next refers to a former paper, and denies 3 ie pof- 
Ability of forming a fluid cxadly like the atmofphcrc by artificial 
means. He fhews that there is a remarkable difference between 
the cffcas of refpiration on the air, formed by mixing aaotic and 
oxygenous gas, and the air of the atmofphere; that in the former 
feveral animals live, one after another has died ; and that a taper 
burns in this fadtitious air, after animals have died in it \ none of 
which circumftances take place in the natural atmofphere. There, 
a fecond animal dies quickly after a firft has been killed by breath** 
ing it, and a taper is inftantly cxtinguiflied. There muft be fame* 
thing, then, fays Count Morozzo, in the fadkitious oxygen, which 
the oxygen of nature does not poflefs. He conjedlures that this 
niay be the matter of light and heat, in the phlogiftical ipirit of 
the! Italian philofophcrs 5 and refers to the Memoire which we arc 
nett to analyze, in fupport of this opinion. 

On this traft we have to remark, firft, that it is very unphilo* 
fophical in Count Moroizo to fpeak of time as producing changes 
on the fubjedl of his experiments. He prefaces his paper By fay-t 
ing, that it is to contain an example, not of the changes 
by common fubftances on the gafes, but ^ of a change caufed bjr 
time, ’ He fliould recolledb, that time, though a poetic^, is by 
no means known as a chemical agent. Secondly, The change 
produced on the hydrogen, we are inclined to think tatlrcr a 
ception than an incoiueftable reality. The authpr had only 
opportunity of making one experiment 1 and this may eafily hav^ 
been affedked by accidental circumftances. For inftaiipe, the atii^ 
mal may have had a great quantity of air in its lungs, and a fti H 
larger quantity may have been introduced along with it into the 
receiver. Tire whole quantity w'as originally one pint. From 
this dedttdk the fpace occupied by two inches of water, and th^ 
quantity ufed for burning. Then confider how lijttle remainerl, 
and attend to what was done witli it. Firft, one animal was inv 
troduced- We are not told if its body was drawn out after 4 

died* 
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died. Probably it was •, and, if fo, a confiderablc bulk of pure 
air may have entered, Laftly, another was introduced, and, of 
courfe, fome air accompanied it. Will not this explain the fad 
of its living 30 minutes in the receiver ? 

Ohfervafions on fome Experiments^ in which Sulphur or the 
Metals appear to burn^ though in V ejfels deprived of A 'lr^ and 
in which Sulplmric Acid is formed without hifiammaiion of 
the Sulphur* By tlie Chevaliers De St Real and Maiflre. 

Thefe experiments and reflcdions owed their origin to the ex- 
periments of the Dutch chemifts, in which fulphur was faid to 
have burnt with metals, both in phials clofed up, and in tube^? 
filled with the airs generally beReved to be incapable of fupporting 
flame, as well as in tubes exhaufted by an air pamp. Other che- 
mifts had conjedured (after trying me fame experiments with 
fuccefs) that the decompofition of water is concerned in the phe- 
nomenon ; for they remarked that thofe metals are incapable of 
producing the efted, which are not aded upon cafily by water, 
as bifmuth, antimony, cobalt, and mercury. The authors of the 
paper now before us wifloed to examine this lingular fubjed, by 
repeating and varying the experin^ents of the Dutch philolbphcrs. 
The rcfults of their trials and rcafonings deferve fome attention. 

Their mode of operating was twofold. They firft performed 
tlic combuftions, together with fome other experiments, in a ma- 
trafs, with a valve opening outwards, and in which fulphur could' 
not burn alone. They next repeated the fame experiments in |hc 
lecexvcr of a convenient air-pump. In all thefe experiments, the 
fame confident refults were obferved. Without metals, no com- 
builiOtt, that is, no combination accompanied by light and beat,* 
took place. A mixture of fulphur and metals always bec ame 
f€4*hott on the application of a gentle heat, and united into a 
hard, folid, and heavy mafs. So far thefe experimenters hail on- 
ly obfmed the fame tads which the Dutch chemids difcoveretl j 
but wc find two important additions to their difcoverles. A light, 
fubtle fame was feen to play on the furface of the glowing mix- 
ture at the tinxe of its greatcil heat and light. This is laid to be 
a circumftance,^! difficult obfervation, and not -always potTiblc to 
be feen. It is deferibed only in the account of the trials *. ade 
with the matrafs and valve, where the vacuum was necelhirily 
imperfed, and is not diftindly referred to when the cot>firmation 
of the procefr is related in the experiments with the air pump, 
tt^ls bhly faid imgeneral, tl)at the fame events took place as be- 
fore Tet our authors obferve*, that they only faw the flame 
twice during their experiments, and do not particularize whether 
it appeared both times during tiicir repeated trials with the im- 
‘ perfed 
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pcrfed vacuum, or once alfo during the procefs with the air- 
pump. 

The otlier new circunaftancc remarked by our authors is, that 
cvydes, well purified, and carefully deprived of all metallic par- 
ticles, when fubftituted for the metals, in thefe experiments, ex- 
hibit no combuftion, but are fuddenly decompofed in vacuo by a 
gentle heat, the fulphur dying olF in fulphurous acid gas, and the 
metal remaining in part deoxygenated. Iron oxyde not afFcded 
by the magnet, was rendered attractable by a procefs of this fort, 
and had its colour changed. Copper oxyde rapidly acidified the 
fulphur, fo as even to burft the receiver. The firft teil of ful- 
pliuric acid was muriate of barytes ; but the gas being colIe£Ied 
in water, and the liquor diftilled, a pure fulphuric acid was eafily 
obtained. To this faft our authors attach as much importance 
as to the difeovery of the Dutch chemifts. They then proceed 
to inquire, whence comes the light and heat, and even the flame, 
in thefe experiments with reguiine metals ; and why there is a 
formation of acid without flame, light or heat, in the procefs 
wi^h the oxydated metals. Difclaiming all prepoffeflions in favour 
of either the ancient or the modem chemical theories, they obferve 
that the phenomena above related give plaufibility to fome of 
Stahl’s do^rines, and are repugnant to a part, at leafi, of the an- 
tiphloglftic theory. If the mixture becomes red, fay they, in 
the fame manner as quartz expofed to a llrong heat, why does a 
continuance or increafe of the heat fail to continue or incrcafc 
the ignition i The like anfwer is given to the fuppofition of the 
light being phofphoric, like that of fluor fpar *, and our authors 
think it fair to infer, that fomething is contained in the metals, 
or in the fulphur, or in both, which the new theory has made no 
allowance for. 

Again, on the impofiibility of producing combuftion fay bxyde^ 
mixed with fulphur, our autnors alk why a flame (hould not ncre 
take place when acid is formed, and oxygen exifts ? They then 
lay down certain inferences from the whole, of which our readers 
have of courfe already anticipated the fubftaftce. They conclude 
that the metals and fulphur contain fomething which acids and 
bxydes have not ; that in combuftion this is given out 5 and ftiat. 
the metals regain it, by having their oxydes mixfed with fulphur 
(which has it; and heated. Thefe pofitions they furtender to cri- 
ticifm, with repeated proteftations of their freedom from all thco * 
retical prejudices ; and they conclude with two pTa£tical applica- 
tions of their experiments ; the one, that we may derive from 
thence an cafy means of deterring metallic parts in fulphurous 
ores ; the other, that wc may obtain a cheap mode of forming 
vot.Ti. NO. u. G fulphiuic 
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fulphuric acid by means of oxydesi the fame oxyde fetving feven 
times fucceflively to acidify the fulphur. 

It is at firft fight obvious, that thefe learned academicians have 
greatly overrated, the importance of their ex^riment upon the 
oxygenation of fulphur, by expofure to heat with metallic oxydes. 
That 9x1 acidification of tpe fulphur fhould take place in fuch cir- 
cumftances, and a proportionate deoxydation of the metal, is not 
only nodting wonderful, but is of all fa^s the moft ordinary — it 
js the common procefs of redu<fIlon. Our authors have omitted 
to :note the degree of heat applied* Poffibly this may have been 
unexpe£ted]y fmall, and may have excited their furprife, the heat 
tifually required in proceffes of redu£lion being confidcrable,. 
Por a thoufandiads of the fame kind, however, in which both 
carbonic, nitric, fulphuric, and other acids are formed by metallic 
oxydes, we refer to the whole l^ody of the French experiments, 
and to the mafs of faits colle£feed bv Dr Prieftley. This obfer- 
vation of the Italian chemifts, therefore, is by no means, as they 
allege, equally important with that of the Dutch experiment* 
aiiils. 

But they have committed a ftill more unaccountable, and much 
Icfs excufeable error, in their remarks upon tlie abfence of light 
and heat in this procefs, and in their very hafiy inferences from 
hence againft the confiftency and juftnefs of the new theory. It 
Is, indeed, a firange thing, that two expert chemifts, who have 
apparently ftudied the principles of that theory, and examined 
them with all the attenUou-of fcepticifm and hoflility, fliould fo 
comidetely mifapply them in u fimple cafe. The dodrines of the 
French fchpolt tar from teaching us to expeft combullion, that 
’ is, extricatioin of heat and light* in the experiment of thefe clie- 
fcad us to look for the very Contrary. 1 Vhen fulphur is 
with an oxyde, and heated, there is no oxygenous gM 
atialL ^TJboreis indeed ^ and that oxygen uniting with 

the ful^hur^.acadifies it, whilft it quits tlie metal, which thus be- 
xeduced. But, according to the French theory, 
the mixture' of oxygenous gas with certain 
bodies* i^ich upon its bafe, 2. r* oxygen, and precipitate its 
2-^* the caloric, or matter of light and 
ihcat. When lh« bafe only is united with the inflammable body, 
as in the experiment of our authors, the French theory confiders 
combuftion as impoffible. It is the mor« remaTkabk that this 
miflake ibbuld h^ve been committed, beeaufe an inilance of in* 
inifiidilat circuni fiances, in the mixture of char<- 

fulphur with nitrates aqd, Oixymttpate^, is always cited 
anpiualous faQ, nay, infilled upon jzJurmountable 
o»&iou to;t^ jof joxygrxmion. Our authors ^vi 
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{band an inftancn wherein the French fydem is perfeAly well 
fapportedy unfortunately quote it as a proof of failure. They 
have truly miftaken the rule for the etception. 

We are thus led to deny entirelyi the main inference deduced 
l)y them from thefe eaperimentSf that metals add fulphur con*, 
tain fomething which oxydes and acids have not ; and that the 
jprocefs of <reda£tion reftores this fomethlne to the oxydes and 
kcidsi depriving the reducing bodies of it at the fame time. How 
the experiment of the Duftch chemifts (hould have Jed the Italian 
academicians to look for an extrication of light and heat in their 
experiment, wc cannot conceivcL ^ If thk union of fuiphur and 
iron gives out light and heat^ therefore the uniih of fulphur and oxy* 
dated iron muji produce the fame extrication. * Such feems to have 
been their fundamental pofition. But, admitting that the pofi^ 
tion was a fair one, did they effeft fuch a union ? By no means* 
Iriftead of uniting fulphur with iron oxyde, they decompounded 
the oxyde, and united the fulphur with oxygem They then 
raihly inferred, that the iron had loft fomething when formerly 
oxydated, and.reafoned juft as if ti^ey had united the oxyde with 
fulphur. It would have been a more legitimate argument to have 
concluded, that the oxyde wahted fomething which was prefent 
in the iron, if either the combuftion had been wanting when a 
union was effefled between the fulphur and the oxyde> or the 
iron obtained from reducing the otyde had failed to huru with 
fulphur. 

In fpite of this eitoneous method of attack, however, the objec* 
tlons which may be ftated againft the new iyftem> from tbedifeo- 
very of the Dutch chemifts, remain in fUli loirce. ^at dilbbvery 
exhibits an inftance of light and heatj precipitated |tb^ union of 
two bodies, neither of Which is underftood to qomaiu any oiy- 

f revi confequently ignition is not caufed by okldietiofi alone i anid 
uminous and calorific matter may be preeij^itat^ (hoi othjt^V 
bodies as well as from oxygenous gas; to.this impomtif 
pofitiem, a very valuable addition is made by ihe ItaUgn philo^ 
pbers, if we can at all truft the accuracy tjf , of thek.eit* 

periments in which a flame was obTcived ip aoep^pany the 
buftion of the fulphur and iron. This feetds to4ia.^ 
as very unaccountable $ but It is wonderful that k did not ftj3l 
hiore forcibly arreft tHelr attention It.is, if mc^^fingn- 

lar difoovery that bas been made fince the promulgation Of the aiH 
tiphlogiftie theory. The experiment of the Dutch ebemiftaJ|ww^ 
ed us a rehiarkable cafe otignitm without 
this was, not the Brft infiance of the kind. the 

earths and wther if ubfijmees, takes place fodeiseodim pf Ithy oxy- 
fi»d hoown^bafiwe she liutcb expe* 
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rimerit; nay, the degree of ignition formerly remarked in afbef- 
tos, and utterly unconnefted with oxydation, was not exceeded 
by that of the fulphur and metais uniting. But a combination 
of ignition with evaporation, in other words, the ignition of a 
body tn the gafeous form, without oxygenous gas, that is, a real 
flame produced rn vacuo, or in airs unfit for fupporting flame, 
was never feen, and hardly eonceived to be poffible, before thefe 
experiments of the Italian academicians. That fuch a phenome- 
non, however, might be expeAed as a modification of the Dutch 
experiment, always appeared to us extremely obvious. To ef- 
fea this objeft, nothing more feemed ncccflary than the eombt- 
nation of the two bodies m the ftate of vapour ; and as fome 
metals are capable of being eafily evaporated, this did not appear 
very difficult. We accordingly ptopofed, many years ago, to an 
experimental fo^ciety in this city, the following mode of opera- 
tion as likely to produce flame in vacuo ; and we notice it here, 
that the fucCefs of the Italian philofophers may encourage others 
to execute this projeft. Firft, the poffibility of uniting zinc 
with fulphur, which many chemifts had denied, was proved by 
obvious experiments. This, only required a moderate degree of 
heat and compreffion, and a fufficient granulation of the metal. 
The foie difficulty feemed to arife from the metal in former trials 
not having been properly granulated. Then it was propofed, 
that a balloon of ftrong gkfs (fuch as might be ufed m the ex- 
periments for the formation of water by the combuftion of hy- 
drogenous and oxygenous fpfes) ffiould be provided and conneA- 
ed by a tube with an air pump, or, as occafion required, with a 
pneumatic apparatus *, that it ftould have two kron retorts infert- 
e4» and exa£uy cemented into it, and placed fo that their necks 
xnj^t face eaca other at the diftance of half an inch. Then, one 
of cbefe being fiQed with fulphur, and the other with granulated 
2mC| and the balloon being exhaufied, or filled with carbonic 
add gas, it was propofed to apply fuch a heat to the zinc retort 
as might drive it Off in Tapours. According to the common pro^ 
eefs or fuUimdtioii^ as foon as the vapours afeended in fuScient 
wuantity’J^/a heat applied to the other retort would drive off the 
fulphur I and, the two ftveaims meeting, it was conjeditured that a 
teal flame^ would be the confequence of their union* We were 
ffar from fufpefiing fhat iron poffeffed fufficient volatility to adapt 
i^H^kis procefs; but the memoir of the Italian academicians, 
account iy at all juflified bv the accuracy of their experi- 
jflnmi ffiews^hat iron itfelf may be iuflamedi or reduced to the 
pHite of iotenfely hot and luminous vapoOr by union wkh fulphur* 
"Hie analog^ of other experimems, coupled wiffi thdrs, fuggefb 
W^planMioiiof tiuapheuoaiuaoO^mdf^^ farther confuqueo. 

,ccs^ 
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CCS, all alike repugnant to the modern theory of combuftion. 
We (hall now briefly notice them. 

When iulphiir and ircui are gently heated in contaft with each 
other* they unite wkh avidity, and fufe together into a folid, 
brittle, femimetalKc mafs, being a real fulphuret of iron, and de<» 
monftrating, by the perfed; poliih of which it is fufceptible, that 
the iron muft have been in a ftate of complete fufion. Here, 
then, is a cafe of what has been obfcurely and unphilofophically 
cMtA predj/^^ug affinity* The addition of fuipbur paufes one of 
the mo(t infufible of the metals to melt by a very moderate ap« 
plication of heat. This heat cannot have come from the iron $ 
for a folid body certainly contains lefs latent caloric than the fame 
body in a ftate of fuGon. Nor can the heat have come from the 
fulphur; for the fufion of the iron muft have preceded its union 
with that body, and mnft confequently have preceded the extri* 
cation of any heat contained in the fulphur. But let us pafs over 
this incidental difficulty ittis only a new inftance of the total 
inadequacy of our prefent theory to explain a very large clafs of 
phenomena. The fad is, that the exhibition of fulphur increafes 
in an immenfe proportion the fufibility of iron \ and the form of 
experiment, as old as Macquer, who defcribes.it both in his Ele** 
ments and his Didionary, renders this ftili more obvious than 
the procefs of the Dutch chemifts ; for if a bar of red-hot iroiif 
not even foftened by the fire, be rubbed with a ftick of fulphur^ 
it falls into inftant and complete fufiom 

It is equally well known, that iron, by a great degree of heat, 
like many other metals, may be made to burn, in the air, with a 
Eame ; that is to fay,' the union of oxygen with iron, occaflon- 
cd by heating it violen^ in oxygenous gas, oecafions-it to evapo* 
rate during the procefs; and the vapour, combining with the^gas, 
burn's. The French chemifts call this an extrication of light and 
heat from the oxygenous gas; but the Italian dtemifts have found 
the fame burning vapour, or true flame, to attend the union of 
fulphur and iron effeded by a moderate degree of heat., It is 
clear, then, that the light and heat do not come exclufively, if at. 
all, fromr the oxygenous gas; and the fulphur appears, 
procefs, to afiift tl^ evaporation of the iron, exadly in therftwe 
way as it aids the fufion of that metal in the procefs sdme 
ed to. It is Angular, that thp ignition and inflammation of this 
metal (hould not even take place more cafily in oxygenous gas 
than in fulphur. On the contrary, both thofe kinds of combuf- 
tion are i^eded with much greater eafe in ful]p%|i^, tbao in the 
fluid which the French cheniiftry denominates, a^fole fountain 
Aght and heat, and the foie caufe of comblriUoti.' 

fame '^onriderations of the readineis with which fulphur 
G 3 produces 
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produces the fufion and evaporation of iron, might, perhaps, fugw 
geft an improvement, or, at lead, a iimplification of the procefs 
above deferibed, for caufing zinc to inflame without air. It is 
very likely, that the prefence of fulphur may produce the fame 
in this as in the other inflance, and may, without any ap<^ 
paratus, other than an exhaufted phial, caufe zinc to unite with 
it in a (late of ignited vapour, provided the mixture be puihed by 
a heat fomewhat greater than is neceflary to produce the ordinary 
union of the two bodies. 

Nor are thefe the only indances in which appearances arc di- 
re£tly at variance with the new, and, we mud take leave to fay, 
too rafhly received fydem of chemidry. We have alluded to fc* 
veral in a former article, and to a new one in the fird part of the 
prefent reviews. More mav be found dated, with infinitely great- 
er force, by Profefibr Robifon, in his invaluable annotations to 
Dr Black’s Lectures; and we furpe£t, that a phenomenon of very 
ordinary obfervation, if duly examined, will be found to prefent 
an additional fa£l to the increafing body of exceptions; we mean, 
the light and heat given out by quicklime in the procefs oi flak- 
ing. The prefence of water is the only circumdance that pre- 
vents us from at once denominating this a cafe of flame without 
oxygenous gas. The removal of that circumdance, and a flight 
variation of the procefs will, in all likelihood, add a new and 
formidable obje^ion to the antiphlogidic do^^rines, as combined 
and dogmatically fydematized in the Parifian fchools. Againd 
the daily augmenting force of this hodile body, we cannot expe£l 
the citadel long to hold out, without fome alterations in its in- 
terior arrangement, which may new-model }ts works, dcvciope 
new refources, and cither difarm its adverfaries by fair combat, 
or (what is more probable) appeafe them by a fair compromife. 
From one mode of attack, however, the antiphiogidians have no- 
thing to dre^d ; we mean, that which confids in feeking aid frofii 
the worn-out and feeble adherents of Stahl. By this imprudent 
alliance, the oppofers pf the French Ichool only fortify their cne- 
mieif more fecurely; and we have therefore judged it our duty to 
expofe the fallacy of fuch a meafure, in the prefent indance, in 
which the Italian academicians h<ive adopted it. In plain terms, 
the calm ami impartial friend of icience will defire to fee the dog- 
l^matifrOft^pf the new theory modified, its fydematizing phrenzy 
it4 obvious midakes corre^ed, without any recur- 
r|d||iP» the erroi^ and ignorance of the old : he will find it eafy 
ijH^reciaie tke merits of the fydem which Black and Cavendifli, 
jPl^iifier and BcnhoJlet have ered^ed, notwithftanding the falla- 
jj^es which their followers have engrafted upon that immortal 
and| acknowledging that> even with ail thofc tmperfedions, 

it 
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it approaches nearer to the truth than the theory which 

it ovcrtfcew^ he will feel that he only defircs its weaker parts to 
be expdfed fpr the fake of its tranfcendetit excellences. 

Although we have devoted this article to the chemical papers 
contained in this volume now before u$, yet there is one 6f a ' 
medical, or rather of a phyfiological nature, fo very important, that 
we mui): add an account of hscontents here, as the other pieces be* 
longing to the fame clafs do not merit a feparate head. We al- 
lude to the paper entitled, * Ohfervations^ difftBiens^ and e^perU 
tnenff^ on the bite of enraged animals^ * by M. Roili. It contains a 
defeription of four curious cafes, and ^ variety of obfervations, 
ibmewhat declamatory, which we lhall fake leave to pafs over. The 
cafes deferve much confideration ; and, in hopes that fome of 
our readers may accept of M. Roffi’s invitation tp colledi all the 
f:iSts relative to hydrophobia, and difeafes connedied with it, fo 
as to form a mafs of materials for a right theory of cure/ we wil- 
lingly contribute our (hare, and give his obfervations as much 
publicity as we can. 

A young man was bit by a cat in the leg f he fuffered acutp 
pain for feme time; this ceafed, and he became well. Every 
method of preventive for hydrophobia was ufed, caut^y, cauftic 
alkalis, blifters, &c. — all in vain : the 49th day the fymptoms ap- 
peared, and the patient 'died with his teeth fixed in a piece of 
iron which he had feized hold of. It is remarkable, that the 
cat had only been rendered furious by being confined in a roopni, 
and tormented. On dilTefling it, the brain and cerebellum were 
found to be inflamed, with omer fymptoms of difeafe ; and fimt- 
lar appearances were found on diflefbing the pat^ient. 

In the next cafe, nothing remarkable ocettrs, except that Ac 
ear of the patient was affeSed every night at Ae very hour 
at which he had been bit, during the fifty dSys which elapfed 
from the bite, to the commencement of the -difeafe. The. bite 
was in the cheek ; and no account is given of any fymptoms, by 
vvhioh this cafe can be diitinguiAcd from die ordinary forins of 
Jiydrophbbia. ' ^ * , . , ^ 

The third cafe, is a complete confirmafion of the principal faift 
obfervable in the firft, A cowfeeder having remto^Cd i icat 
often coming to Ileal the milk in bis dairy, lay in wait for Ux 
attacked it with- a hatchet. There was a coniiderablj^ conteft, till 
at lafl: Ac cat, unable to avoid an approaching blow, leapt at the 
man and feized his chin, whejice there wns no pofllbility of de- 
taching it, but by cutting off* ks head. The patijg»nt was carried 
to the hofpital, and all the preventives of hydi^s^obiaj^^ as cau- 
itery, purging, bleeding, and mercurial faliratioti applied. On 
jtlie izoth day, Ae fatal fymptoms made Aeir appearance:. he ex- 

G 4 pericnccd 
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perienced mach difficulty in fwallowing wate'r> but this he over^ 
pame with great fortitude the difficulty incrcafed, and the 
wound became bad ; — the patient grew furious— endeavpircd to 
bite every one that came near him — was bound with chains, and 
immediately broke them in pieces — leapt from his bed— ran up 
and down the hofpital, attempting to bite all he met— till, reach- 
ing the outer door in order to efcape, he was feized with a fliiver- 
ing, and fell down dead. The diffeiSiion of his body oftcred ap- 
pearances (Imilar to die others; the rarniiicitions of nerves oii* 
tlie pharynx were, as ufual, very tender and eafily broken, and 
' di^harynx itfclf livid. 

The lait cafe is tliat of a man bit by a * dat enrage^ ’ but in 
what way ^ enrage^ ’ we arc left to guefs from the general tenor 
of this paper. He appears to have luffered little pain, though the 
bite was deep, and the fuppurattons copious. He was treated as 
ufual, and feemed at length quite cured. For a month after this 
he was in perfefl good health, then he became weak and fcverifli, 
and in fifteen days ‘ // mourut de coti^ompthn.* On diffc£lion, 
the appearances correfpoiuled widi Vhofc of the above cafes, 
though no unequivocal lymptom of hydropliobia had manifefted 
itfclf during life. 

Our author concludes in a curious kiiul of ftylc. He fays he 
wrote to the celebrated profeffar, Dr Giiilio, exhorting him to 
turn his thoughts towards the nature of hydrophobia, and to con* 
trivc fomc new method of treatment, v. hith might be made pub- 
lic after its utility fliould be proved. He adds, that Dr Ginliu 
has thought, and has contrived a new method, as he was defired ; 
that they both agree about its excellence, and that it is now to be 
given to the academy. We conceive that our author could not 
delay atuoment to communicate fuch a treafure; confcquently, 
he muiil mean to deferibe it in the following terms, \yhich are add- 
ed immediately to the foregoing introduftion. 

^ We prupoie contindally to make, repeat, and vary in a thoufand 
ways, our ejeperimenfs on all the cafes of hydrophobia which occur ; 
and we lhall wo t Al l to pubIKh our refults without delay, inviting all 
the learOed to amn ua with thtir obfervations, and thereby to alleviate 
the miferiea,f IJkCf ‘ The above obfervations flicw, that the gaf- 
trio juice is atOiofi always abundant, green and acid, in hydrophobia— 
Let OUT attentton be directed towards this fluid. ’ p. 265. Fart I. 

’ Abftrafting from the fingular ftyle of the conclufion, and, in 
general, of the author^s remarks, this paper affords important in- 
Fortnation. It a{f^ars that certain animals, on being, violently 
J»y feat or rage, become fubjefft to fbme morbid influence, 
Tthich deranges their fyflcm, and gives them the dreadful power 
pf commnnJcatiflg the'diftaft by then* bite* It is fingular tliat 

- ^ “ * • * * . t 
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the liomeflic animal which, of all others, is the moft fuhjed to 
the wanton croelty of man, (hould thus poflefs the moft formic 
cUble of alt means of revenge, and become fuddenly endued with 
the fatal weapon, at the very moment when the injury has been 
infliAed. Thofe who are fond of feeing final caufes in every ar-* 
rangement of the univerfe, and whofe imprudent zeal has, more 
than all the fceptictfm of all the pbilofophcrs, brought into dif- 
repute the moft fubiime of human fpeculattons, will eagerly feize 
upon this f&£t as an iiluftration of the defign, conftantly obferve* 
able in the works of nature* But nothing can be more thought- 
lefs than fuch an argument ; for, if defign is here exhibited, it is 
unaccompanied by benevolence. The weapon with which thofe 
animals arc endued, is ufeiefs for defence, andfervcs only for re* 
venge ; it is ufed indifcriminately againft the aiiailant, and the. 
indifferent fpe£):ator; and finally, it is as certainly fatal to the 
poffeffor, as to thofe againft whom it is employed. The whole 
fa£l muft, therefore, be clalTed amongft thofe infcrutable difpen* 
fations of Providence, from which we are not permitted to draw 
any inference, except that of our own profound ignorance* 

It is of more importance to remark (and for this purpofe we 
have introduced the prefent notice), that the dreadful leffon 
taught by the cafes here ftated, (hould be carefully kept in mind 
by all who are, from their tempers or their habits of lifcy much 
cxpofed to the temptation or the necefiity of ufing harlh methods 
with the moft common of our domeftic animals* 


Art. IX. Sermofjs. By Sir Henry Monctciff -Wellwood, Bart. 
D* D* Sc F: R. S. Edinburgh^ one of the Minifters of St Cuth* 
berts, Edinburgh, and fenior Chaplain, in^ Ordinary in Scot* 
land to His Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales* Edioburght 
1805* pp* i|8o. 

Tt would be improper, perhaps, to pafs an unqualified coifitru 
* on any particuiar ftyle of pulpit eloquence* ^ Whatc^Ulri;. 
is beft adminiftered is beft, ’ is a maxim at leaft as ^applipibljS ' 
to preaching as to government. Good fenfe and .good 
are indifpenfable requifites I and if the preacher give jtlie^' 
he may be allowed, in other refpeiEls, to follow, 
his peculiar genius or fancy* Tlie animated oratioii~the calm 
expoficion of moral duties — the critical iiluftration of Icripture 
dbjftrine — and the ferious exhortation to a holy Sle.^are all ad- 
apted to the pulpit, and are all good in their laud* Attempts 
at wit and v^actty, indeed, might probably be profcrtbed, witl^ 
put any great difadvantage* A preacher is contemptible, who 
^ docs. 
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does not form to believe vBat he fays ; and we can fcarcely 
think him mo^h in ektneft, who feeks occaiion to be facetious^ 
when ^ he tcafons of righteonfnefS) temperance^ and judgment 
to come* * There are preachers, howevcri of this peculiar vein ; 
and thete ate likewife hearers on whom an epigrammatic point 
may hate more cfFe£t, than ^ proofs of holy writ. ' “ Whether, 
ttetefbre, under an enlarged view of St' Pant’s maacim, ‘ to be- 
come ah things to all men, ’ even the witty ftylc of preaching 
may not be occafionally tolerated, we wilh not undertake to de- 
termine. It is, however, clearly the worft ftyle ; and Cnee we 
^icovered the worft, perhaps we may likewife be able to 
point out the heft. 

The admirers of eloquence and fine writing will be apt in ge- 
neral to declare for the highly oratorical fermon, a fpecies of 
jcompofitiqti of which we have few examples in this country ; 
and aeeof^ngly, the great French preachers are commonly re- 
iktred to, as thofe who have come neareft perfedlion in their 
however induced to fufpeft, that oratory, conii- 
dered as^an art, can have no very powerful efte£k in the pulpit. 
Aittis ^ ctlkrp artemf is an itidi^enfable rule of rhetoric; and 
no eloquence can ever be impreilive which appears laboured and 
oriifida!. Now, an orator of genius, when he undertakes to de- 
lineate thofe pathetic ctrcumftances in the fortunes or conduQ: 
of idcn, with which every human heart is ready to fympaihiae, 
will eafily be able totoufethe fedings of his audience; and all 
the exaggerations and amplifications which he employs for this 
purpoS will commonly elcape the notice of thofe who have be- 
come xnterefted and ws^np in' the defer iprion. But the cafe is 
|tosti^any>difi%renjt with thofe jeprefentattons of the future def- 
tijaies ^sch afford the chief fcope for pulpit eloquence. 

no^ the ob|e£ls of our experience, or of our 
di^nary eoniw^ration, there teems to be a fpecies of Incredulity 
add ifl^U%E^e^cc with rd^ to them in the human mind, which 
td by powerful reafoning and ferious exhor# 

taden^.d^w^it bf inereafed than abated by the 

of rhetoric. ' Itiftead of being ready to over- 
look the ni this inftance rather on the 

once be appeals to be employing 
with ns is at an end. lH[e ^may continue 
tn^ddight us at a poet with his imagination and fpirit; but we 
ftatt pay Ihtle iMpird to him as a teacher of important truth. 
(Compare the feriions of Maffillon with the orations of Demof. 
jtliMWaof Ctc^ The €^r«ck/and Roiifan otattfs, no douht^ 
bad caufes to aud excited :thf wmpathy ox 

audience, by edanteriemnj^ emorions which they did nop 
"'"'y feel. T^c French preacher, pn the other hand, we 
‘ ' muft 
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muft ptefumc, wa» rfways in eameft, Btmly beli^ ^ 
truths wMch he deUrwed. Bnt, by adopting the ftyle of a 
torician, be feems at all timea to be afting a prt j while tbafi» 
iiluftrious antieirts appear quite fimple^ even wh« t^y are 
nlov’me their tttmoft artifice and Still. The plain* ftatemeitt of 
^ prober's fentiments on thp fabjefts which he is treating, e*. 
ireffing honeftly what he tiiiftks and feels, without any fofteniBgf 
or exaggerating, appears to ns to be the beft ftyle of pmching. 
This is compatible with many very fine ftrokes of occafi^l elo- 
quence ; but, in general, the ftyle will rather be firm and fte^y, 
«, at'the moft, warm and eameft, than highly cctomed and im- 
oaffioned} and, after all that may be faid of h« tedSoq^fr airf 
Jovenly compofition. perhaps Tillotfon U ftill perbays the jofleft 
model for the eloquence of the pulpit. , # *. ■ 

The volume before us is a very refpettable example of thistnao- 
ner. The fermons of Sir Henry Moncreiff are, evidently the pso- 
duAions of a fenfible and ferious man, who trufts , more to Ae 
weight and importance of his matter, than to the manner whu^ 
k may be ifet off and adorned. He never aims at aftom&ing Ins, 
reader, nor does he poffefs any peculiar felicity or polilh or exp«^ 
fion ; but he is always inftruaive, commonly foreiblcb a»d hi* 
hnenage has at leaft the merit of perfpicuity. Witiiout 
mg into the merits of each fcrmon in particular, it wsD 
fiaent merely to mention the fubjefts, and to quote « 
men. The contents of this volmne are as follows: I. On ^ 
unequal allotments of Providence — 2. On the minute in^ro*^ 
ment of Ae bleffings of Providence— 3. On felf-demal— 4. ^ 
Ae form of godlinefs— 5. On Chriftian faiA morahty-f „ On 

the refult of good and of bad affedions-y. On Ae mi?enta^; 
of a good man’s children— '8- On the doAriiie p* Ott 

Ae condufl: of Providence to good men— lo. On Ae g^eral fp^ 
xit and eflfeOs of Chriftianity— 1 1. On Ae univ^sd 
of Chriftianity— F a. The fame fubjeflr contmu^— 13 > Prtfee^^ 
of futurity — 14. On, the cultivation of pKional rel^qn*. 

Ae fixth ierraon, ‘ On Ae refult of gobd bad bad affe«u»s,. nw 
ifcle^ the followii^ ftrilting refledions ofi the influence « paspal^ 

love. ' ' ■ ■'■''''"'■I®"'" 

‘ If we, have been Ae chfldien of worthy and 
who ate now no mdre, the reroerabrance of their lovcj^tt A 

be intwfting. We have jdeafure in bcUeving that we have dfenvedf^ 
Aem our heft qualities, or that we can refer to Aem our lucafs m bre. 

We lotdt' back wiA a melancholy fatisfaaion on their , apxi^ies for U» 

whA we had no caw of ourlelves ; on their folicitude prote,a or to 
warn usi .on Ae affeaion with whiA they fuppUqd oA^^want of ex~. 
riecce } on Ae>Dks of tindnefs wiA whiA they gratified us 5^^ 
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inltruftion and the difdpline by which they endeavoured to form us for 
the path of life ; on the fervent prayers by which they purified them ; 
on the eamftnefe with which they fpakc to us of duties and of godli^i 
nc&» when they admoniflicd us of the evils to come, and drove to forti- 
fy or inAruft us by the labour of love ; ” on the fanguiue hopes which 
they ddighted to indulge, from the progrefs of our talents, or from eur 
coimUift or fuccefs in the world, or from our duty and afiedion to 
them, xnr from our ardour in good worlds, or from our fidelity to the 
God of our fathers. 

< Thefe are the moft ufeful rccoUedfons of the human mind. It is 
the law our nature, that the parents go down to the grave, and leave 
dieir children behind them. But if we can remember our parents with 
Aofe happy hnprejfions pf their alFedion and fidelity, we have that from 
them which will intereil and admonifli us as long as we live. If we 
have been faithful to the influence of parental love, it will never lofe its 
hold of US* 

* Why fhould not each of us Mcamine himfelf feirly on the fubjed ? 

* Has my condud been at all worthy of the faithful difciplinc of my 
|iaifents ; or of their earned admonitions to guide and to blefs my youth •; 

thedaft imprelfivc prayer whidi came from “ the love which pe- 
fifted ** in the grave i 

* Do I feel the influence ftill of parental folicitude, to redrain me in 
tte hour of temptation ; or to revive on my confcieiice my early im- 
preffions of godluiefs and of good works ? Or, am 1 confeious that there 
is U' motive to whatever is pure or edimable, ever returning to my 
thoughts, from the fenfe of my obligation tp judify the hopes, and to 
be^worthy of the examples, which are now no more ^ 

, It is cof^latory, indeed, to be able to anfwer thefe queftions to the 
fotiffa^ofl ^ our own mimi^ If we give thanks to Heaven that thufe 

whofe love has perilhed died in faith and patience, and ** com- 
manded their children to. ktfqi the way of the Lord, we mu(l feci that 
^ ipifreffions, to which thefe quedions relate, are rivettc^ on our 
for the influence which they preferve on our cqndud^ 
wdUhall one ;^y anfwer to God. 

f Ah who know that they deliberately 

trainp(fe;<Mi ibemorials of parents who loved them in tlie fear of God I 
The influence before it could avail them, and of wliich 

they iimft been unworthy, though h periKhed in 

tbe graven ^ at •• the judgement of the great day ” to bear 

vritnefs againft ** exoq>t they repent. The thou^t is deep 
and awful. If th^y hate any tendemefs of mind, and God hath not 
forfaken them, it will reacli the bottom of their hearts. 

* B^ujt it is im|{|l!Ible uot tp feel how much the recoU^ion of paren*, 
tal love, which relals us to prayer or to penitence, ought to fuggeft to 
other men vsrith regard to the love which has not yet perifhed. Thdr 

ad^nifh wem iliU, and pray for them. Si^y this is the time 
)kow precious the impreiTious ought tp be pf Qod and of du^ 

^ “ * * ties. 
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ties, wliich are prodwccd by their ‘cameft and affectionate endeavtxitrs t<r 
be faithful to God and to them* My fon, faid Solomon, keep thy 
father’s comnuuidment, and forfake not the law of thy mother. Bind 
them continually upon thine heeit, and lie them about thy neck. When 
thou goeili it ihall lead thee ; when thou ileepeft^ it ihall keq> thee : 
and when thou awakeft, it talk with tlxee. ** p« 170 — 174. 

From the ‘ contents * our readers will perceive, that feveral of 
thefe fermons are on fubje£lfi entirely Icriptural ; and, indeed, 
the motives to virtue which the reverend author lays down, are 
moft commonly drawn from the peculiar and dHlinguifliing doc- 
trines of Chriftianity. In the fermon on * Chriftian faith and 
morality, * he, indeed, plainly flates it as his opinion, that there 
is no way of enforcing Chriftian morals with e^ed, without^de- 
riving them from the fources of Chriftian faith. TTiis is a point 
which feems to be viewed in very different lights ; and although 
we are not perhaps very competent judges of the queftioz^ we 
fliall venture to make a very few obfervations on it 

We think it then very plain, that a preacher who ftudioufly. 
keeps Chriftianity in tne back ground as fomething which in- 
cumbers him, and of which he would be as well pleafed to get 
rid, is by no means doing his duty. Whether that religion is 
true or falfe, is another queflion y but, furely, no one who thinks 
it true ought to be afliamed of it, and no one who thinksjt falfe 
ought to preach under its authority. The attempt then to preach 
morals as fomething feparate from Chriftianity, is highly inde* 
cent, and has always a paltry and pitiful eifeCi. Upon this (ub- 
jeCl, nothing can be more ftrongly, or, indeed, happily exprefled, 
than the following very admirable paftage from the l^^on juft 
referred to. ‘ , 

« 1 befeech you to confider, 

* (a.) What the morality is, which is induftriouily i^axated fiom 
the dodrines of Chriftianity, or is inculcated independent of its relatioa 
to them. 

< When I fay that morality is feparated from Chriftianity, I do not 
mean to affirm that this is always diredly done. ^ It happens more fit*" 
quently, that the dodrtnes of the gofpel are pafled over In filehce, or 
are treated as fubjeds which a very wife or enlightened man does not 
think it necefiary minutely to confider ; whik moral dikks are Ikmd, 
with few exceptioDs, as if they had no reference to them* ’ v : 

* Is the morality which is thus inculcated, the ^ure, ^’imiverfid, 
the watchful, or the uniform morality repreknted in tte gofpel? 
Qn the contrary, it is a morality which has fridom any relation to God,^ 
or to the duties which we owe to him ; a morality widch applies chief- 
ly or entirdy, to our prefent interefts ; the morality which the fafhion, 
or the geae^ manners of the world require ; the morality whidb de- 
rives its chief u^rivSs from pi^fent i^uations, and from ^fent evenm 1 
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tile iBCrrality of eafy, pSant, and cxicciliatiRg manners, which neither 
Iiears hard on tiie vices, nor goes deep into the confciences of mankind f 
the mortii^ br which men team to declaim againft religious zeal, and 
againft ev er y Uiittg which has the afpe<ft either of fcrupulous holinels or 
of eaimeft veligkm, hut which can teach them to look, without any dif- 
fatisfa^Uon or murmur, on the dilBGipations of the world, on the profane, 
and on the fenfual, and on die oppreflbrs, and on the hardened. 

< Men of found underllandiog ought to he able to determine for them- 
felyes, whether this is the mor^ty of the gafpel which is inculcated 
with fcarcely any relation to it, and from every motive rather than the 
inodves of xeUgion ; in which the leObns of moral duty, feparated from 
the language of Chriftianity, are every day brought nearer to the ma* 
xhns and to the manners of the world ; and from which men learn, or 
are taught to believe, that, wretched as their progrefs is in moral duties^ 
they muft derive from it their only hope of (Ovation. 

< Tte unbeliever, and the falfe profeflbr of Chriftianity, infenfibly 
adopt the hune language. Under the pretence of felting morality and 
Quiftianity at variance, they unite their endeavours to mp the founda* 
tions df both. They firft banilh from their thoughts the fubflancc or 
the peculiar teneta of the gofpel, as a metaphyseal fyftem which may 
wdi he fpmd. When they have efie£led this, their work is almoft 
done t for the morality which they profefr to retain, is eaitly reconciled 
to the vices of the world ; and though it were pure, foon becomes a 
4^ad letter, feparated from the principles or motives which can alone 
fuppoit it. 

* It is Jmpoffible not to remark, beiides, that the fupple and accom- 
snodatang tmmdity, which abends to every fafluon, and accords with 
every new mamn | which ftartles at every approach of zeal for religion, 
fmt wMch m^ng from the lips of ungodUnefs or of infidelity ; is, 
in ito moft favourable at leaft far removed from the holinefr of 

heart aiid Bfe, by which the found believers of the gofpel are reprefent^ 
the as^becoming < the temple of God, ’ and as 

t fphit of God dwtilix^ in them. * p. 147. — 150. 

But whSe morality, or natural religion, are out of place 
feem to be oppofed to revelation, we 
.^ 13 ^ iriuft narrow his fphereof 

ittilky if he thinks it his duty, on all occafions, to 

atitiOTOcd illd and motives which Chriftianity fug- 

bell that* religion, he certainly never 
will fay any jSiaet can have the fmalleft tendency to obftruA 
rf» influenpe •. inajr not think it convenient, or he may not 

fiave the incliiurion, to make it the foie and ezelufive foundatipri 
all his cotAnels and' exhortation's. What is called the r^angt* 
Ayle of preaching, appeats to us an oppofite extreme ftorpl 
^‘fburdy mr&l and, like all other extremes, it is bad. is 

ai difrercnce betwe^ ^eprefcm tinws, wd tbo^ 

‘ CKnftianity 
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Chriftitmity was ?it -firft |>r«aphed by the apoftles. The lee4 fm 
b^n Hsywn, and during ihe courfe of eighteen centuries has in 
one way or other been producing fruit. The work need not be 
done over again from riie beginntog ; and even if a pteachmr 
thought it neceiTary once more to lay the foundation, yet k would 
not be in his power. The preaching pf the Apoftles themfelves, 
would have appeared bold and extravagant, if they had not been 
able to accompany their words with ^ demonftration of the fpirit 
and of power, ^ if they had not appealed to miradeS to the 
clear fulfilment of prophecy. Preachers now muil take the tiines 
as they find them h and as they have not thofe fupematutal eri- 
dences, they muft adopt a lower and more moderate tone, 
muft not disjoin themfelves lb entirely from the common bQGne& 
and common reafonings of the world, or reprefent ChriHiafiij^ 
as a fubjed which is to be judged of, or inculcated, upon.princv* 
pies fundamentally different from thole which regulate our 
on and belief upon matters of fmaller importance. In the preodi* 
ers of the i7th century, who are indifputably believers in reveb- 
tion, and who very frequently refer to its diltinguiihixig tenets^ 
we may yet perceive an eafe and freedom, which demonftrate 
that their faith did not at all (hackle their minds, or prevent thom 
from reforting with the utmoll readinefs to every fource of morakoc 
reafon. Dr Barrow will hi one fentence quote an Apoftle, in the 
next a Father, and in a third Ariffotle ; and he will then pout out^ 
with equal alacrity, the rich Bream of hi$ own full and oversow.* 
ing eloquence* The evangelical preachers of die prefent duy» 
feem to be in horrors, if they happen to pufli their foot beyond 
the magic circle of Scripture ; by w^hich means they both renounce 
the affiftance which they may receive from their general learning 
and knowledge, and give a difagreeable impreffion of the iacred 
writings, as if they were a repofitory of ftraqge and peculiar doo* 
trines with which the common fenfe and feelings of men cau 
never be permitted to mingle. There is fometbing extremelf 
difagreeable to the minds, we do not lay of men tin<flured witb 
infidelity, but of the fenfible and reflcifling part of ChriftianSj 
be kept in the trammels of inyBcry, and not to have their rel^ioia 
amalgamated in fome meafure with their cuftomary and daily 
liments ; to have one fet of thoughts and phrafes for Sunday, 
another for all the reft of the week. If we have any 
to the Sermons before us, it is, that the reverend author is 
fomewhat too conftaot in enforcing fcripture dodtrine } although 
we Bate this opinion with hefitation, when wc confider his great 
OUpt^rience as a clergyman, and the inipreffion of oopl reafon and 
waditcal good fcnfe which is ftampt upon the whole volume. 
^We would rather, from tliis peculiarity, take occafion to fugged 
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to fuch of our rea<!ers as have adopted the common philofoplii- 
cal principles bf the day, that a circurtiilance of this kind in the 
fennons of a irisiri .whofe underftandin^ and abilities are unquef- 
tionable, is a point which, on their principles, they will find no 
little difficulty in accounting for. When we fee fuch a man en- 
folding with great fcrioufnefe thofe doftrines of revelation which, 
in the eyes of the wwld in general, and efpecialJy in thofe of 
fceptics, have moft the appearance of foolifhnefs, what is the 
conclufion ? The charge of hypocrify is highly illiberal, and the 
fuppofition that, on thefe fubjefts, the author’s underftanding has 
been warped by his peculiar profeffion, to fay the leaft of it, is 
fomewhat prefumptuous. Is it not mote reafonable to fufpe£i; 
that there muft be folidity iri the foundation^ when we find a very 
wife man fo carefully employed about the fuperflruSlure ? 

Upon the whole, this volume, we conceive, will afford the moft 
folid fatisfa£lion to the ferious reader, for whofe ufe it is princi- 
pally intended, and muft command the refpefi of thofe who are 
not habitually occupied with the fubjefts to which it relates. 
They will never be difturbed with the author’s admiration of him- 
felf, or his mifconception of the fubjeft ; nor will tlieir impatience 
bjs? excited by any thing puerile, declamatory, verbofe, or inaccu- 
rate. They will find every where indications of a vigorous and 
independent underftanding \ and though they may not always be 
gratified with flights of fancy, or graces of compofition, they can 
Scarcely fail to be attrafied by the unaffefted expreffion of good- 
tiefs and fincerity which runs through the whole publication. 


Art. X. He VXJJage du Numeraire dans un grand Etat» 
Par le Cit. Toulongeon. 


[From the lafl Volume of the Memoires de la Claffe des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques de Tlnditut National.) 


•This is one of the many produdioiis that have lately appeared 
in Prance, as well as in England, from the pens oi certain 
political occonomifts, who, without genius to create new fylteniSf 
or acutencfi^to perceive diftinttly the errors ot the old, are fuf- 
ficiently fond of fingularity, to rejeft both the great theories 
^|ich formerly divided the opinions of mankind on the fubje£t 
pr national wealth. The firlt ftep which thefe authors fet out 
is u contemptuous difavow;^! of the dodtrine, that money 

conftitutes 
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conftitutes the riches, of a people ; but in a few pages we gene- 
rally find how imperfcaiy their minds have been cured of this 
Vulgar but moft natural prejudice ; and they no fooncr come to Jay- 
down their Own theories, than we perceive, that, to the funda- 
mental errors of the mercantile fyftem, they have added nothing 
but miftalces from which it was frecj and contradi£lions which 
could only arife from not comprehending it. 

M. Toulongcon is too much above ancient prejudice to believe 
that ' the richeft nation is liiat which pofiefles the greatefi quan* 
tity of circulating medium ; ' yet he has not proceeded far in the 
dcvelopement of his own do£trines, before we difeover him uni- 
formly fubflituting money for capital, and rea foiling upon the 
employment and diftribution of ftock under the appellation of 
‘ numeraire. * A fimilar defire to fliake off the prepoffeffion in 
favour of fpecie, which conflitutes the chief error of the exploded 
dodfrine, induces him to feek for a fubftitute, in credit ; and then 
his theory only differs from the old one, in aferibing to paper mo- 
ney all the powers which were formerly attributed to the precioiM 
metals. He does not, like the more vulgar clafs of politicians, 
declaim dgatnft trufting the profperity of a nation to the flimfy 
rcfources of credit 5 but he goes further than Mr Pinto himfelf 
in his notions of the powers of credit, and argues as if credit 
could create capital, rather than draw unemployed llock into iil'c. 
His theory is delivered with more than the ordinary prefumptioii 
of a perfon who miflakes his ignorartce for difeovery ; and though 
he concludes his performance with a modeft prediction that it 
will ‘ find a place in the portfolio of projefts configned to obli- 
vion, ^ yet the whole tenor of the paper, and efpecially of the 
paffages which (land next to this prophecy, demonftrate that lie 
belongs to the fmall number who do not believe it will be fulfilled, 
"fhe tract indeed abounds with well-turned and delicate compli- 
ments to the Citizen Toulongcon, who feems verily to think that 
he has removed all myflcry from the difficult fubjeft of circula- 
tion and credit ; that by a moft finiple theory be has explained iu 
what manner money may eiirich a people $ and that, by a happjf 
deduftion from his fundamental propofition, he has pointed out 
the means of moral, economical, and financial improvement to 
Ids country. A corollary from the whole enclofes, rather tlian 
dcvelopcs, a fmgular feheme of public credit, which is to proVe a 
lubllitute for national debts j and we think our readers can fcarcc- 
ly perufe the analyfis of thefe clifcovcries, witiiout recognizing 
fome portion of the fame genius that oiice infpired the famous 
M. Herrenfehwand, to which the world owes his memorabitr 
* Adrejfe aiw vrais Homtnes de Bien, * 

Money, according to our author, mud |)offefs two qualities, iii 
Voii. Yx. Ko. lu U 
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order to conftitute the wealth of a (late — a rapid circulation, and 
proper diftribution. The good effefts of quick circulation are too 
obvious to require proof — it enables a fingle piece to perform tlie 
©ihcc of many. Let us confider then what is meant by a pro- 
per (hjhibniion. He purfues a long cafe in figures for the fake of 
illulfrating this point i but the fubftance of the ftatement is, iliat 
if there are two nations equally rich and popidous, and if the 
fiinie quantity of money is fo diilributed, that in both a fmall clafs- 
ihall Irave a larger lliareof it than the reft, but that the difpro- 
portion be much greater in the one community than in 
the other, then, in t!ie former, the bulk of the people muft la- 
bour with little or no alTillance but what they derive from their 
own liaiids, while, in the latter, tficy have the aid of a confider* 
able portion of the great indrument of commerce. On this 
ground, our author proceeds to confl:ru 6 l a comparifon between 
the happinefs of the two communities •, and to Ihow that where 
almoil all the money is in the hands of the rich, the poor muft 
labour for them at con/petition prices in order to live, muft de- 
vote their whole lives to drudgery without having time to think, 
und mull fee their conditior growing worfc and worfe as their lu- 
ceflitles augment. Dut where the poor have a juft proportion of 
thfe circulating medium, they labour to enjoy as. well as to live •, 
tliey have time to refleft and improve their minds ; and their for. 
tune is continually augmenting, while their yearly overplus h 
anew employed with profit. At this period of his reafoning, our 
author Hops to remind us, that he has been all along fpeaking of 
money, and not of. wealth. But this will not do. If he is rc- 
folved to deferibe the effefts of an unequal diftribution of wealth, 
under tlie name of the unequal diftribution of money, w'e cannot 
allow him to force his theory upon us in the form of a definition ; 
and if he m ill ufe f?2ouey in the fenfe of weait/:>, he muft find fomc 
other word to exprefs what is commonly meant by money. It is 
however obvious, that there is much inaccuracy even in iiis enu- 
meration of the efieSs of unequal diftribution, whether we pei- 
mit call it of money or of wealth in general. How can 

the rich'Snake the poor work uniformly at a competition price of 
labour, when their own fuperfluity of wealth is oceafioning u 
competition of confumers, and is indeed the very origin of high 
wages ? The idea of fuch diftributions is abfurd. 'I'he engine 
may be adjufted at firft in whatever manner you pleafe ; but its 
Iirft movement ntift tend to derange the preeftablifhed propor- 
tions, unlefs the rich arc to retain their wealth unconfumed, and 
die poor to work for nothing. 

To his fuppofition of the money in the two ftates being divided 
with different degrees of inequality, our author proceeds to add 
5 in |he country whftc number poffefs the 

greateft 
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greatefl: proportion of the circulating medium, the real wealth 
(we prefume he means the other parts of wealth) is equally dif- 
iufjd over the whole community ; while, in the country where 
the money is diftributed with much lefs inequality, the real wealth 
is confined to the clafs pofleffing the greater proportional lharc of 
the circulating medium. It will follow, according to M. Tou- 
longeon, that, in the ftate where the diftribution of the money 
is mod difproportionate, the clafs which poflefles the greater fliare 
will feel money to conftitute their whole force, will draw the reft 
to them, and will rapidly deprefs the other clafles more and more 
by this means. But, in the country where the money is lefs un- 
equally diftributed, the clafs which poflefles the greateft lhare, pof- 
feifing alfo moft real wealth, will perceive that real wealth is only 
ufeful to them w hen employed ; whereas money, being the repre- 
fentative of all things, is valuable in itfelf — it gives them a com- 
mand over every other commodity. They will therefore render their 
real wealth as like their circulating medium as poflible, by means of 
credit, w^hich will enable them, as it were, to coin every part of their 
pofleflfions, to form a paper money that may be received, from the 
confidence repofed in their wealth and integrity, and may reprefent 
both their fpecie and their goods. Thus the rich will augment 
their own ftock by the amount of the paper which they circulate ; 
the goods, on the credit of which it is emitted, remain ; the fpe- 
cie becomes the medium of exchange in the retail trade, and con- 
fcquently is transferred to the hands of the poor *, the commu- 
nity benefits by the whole amount of the paper money on the 
one hand, for this is clear gain, not accompanied with any lofs 
of goods ; and by the accommodation given to the poor on the 
other, for they arc excluded from a fliare in the paper circula- 
tion, the nature of which confines it to wholefale dealings, and 
they receive the fpecie itfelf. Hence our author deduces the 
main principle of bis ftratige theory, that the public good requires 
fuch an arrangement as may throw the fpecie of the country into 
the hands of the people, while the paper money, that is, confi- 
dence and credit, conftitute the circulating medium of the rich. 

Nor arc thefe direfl: benefits the only ones which arife from a 
tolerably equal diftribution of the fpecie. The efie£ls of that 
confidence to which fuch an arrangement gives rife^ are of them- 
felves highly important. Confidence promotes honefty, know'- 
ledge, order — and lays the foundation of all the domeftic virtues. 
The diftribution of comforts among the inferior orders, oUr au- 
thor obferves, is the bell fecurity for their virtues and regular 
conduft j a remark to which we cheerfully fubferibe, and which 
we wdllingly quote as in reality the only truth we have met with 
through the whole courfe of the traft. It is introduced wiili 
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fome obfervations in M. Toulongcon’s own inimitable manner, 
upon the beauty of feeing wealth equally divided of a commu- 
nity in which * on tie voit pas la ma/greur h cote de Penjlure^ et 
r embonpoint fe remarque paitont, * 

In a financial point of view, equal advantages refult from leav- 
ing the money in the hands of the people : For, is it not plain, 
fays our author, that a hundred proprietors of a thoufand a year 
each, cm more cafily aflbrd to contribute two hundred, than a 
lingle proprietor of a hundred thoufand can to contribute twenty 
thoufand ? As there is no anfwcrhig this, he only remarks, in 
an eafy w.iy, that the reiifon of the difference is the greater profit 
which the induftry of the fmall proprietors (i. e. annuitants) de- 
rives from their revenues ^ thereby curioully confounding income 
with capital. 

M. Toulongcon now lets no bounds to his eulogies upon cre- 
dit. It is the money of great towns, coined by a fingle dafh from 
the pen of a banker or a merchant ; it fhouki be kept facred to* 
grand affairs, w^hile cafli ought to be fcattered among the petty 
dealers and day-labourers. It multiplies great capitals by repre- 
fenting them ; it multiplies money alfo, which it reprefents as 
money reprefents goods. And all this, and a vaft deal more of 
the fame kind, is delivered with as much confidence, and as mucli 
affciSfation of the precife language of demon ftrat ion, as if the au- 
thor had really annexed fome meaning to it. 

But the confidence wdth which he afilrts, as facls, conclufions 
which he draws from his theory, and which arc diredlly the re-- 
verfe of the truth, deferves fome notice. Credit, according to 
him, depending entirely upon the confidence repofed in the fol^ 
vency and charafter of private individuals, banks can only be 
cftabliflied on the fame bafis ; and all fuch fehemes of banking as 
derive their origin and fupport from government, or from the 
union of many individuals, wdth a joint ftock, mud want credit. 
No confidence, fays he, can ever be repofed in the government, 
winch is above all law ; it can, therefore, have no credit. No con- 
fidence can be given to ideal bodies or corporations, unlefs the mem- 
bers are each liable for the whole engagements of the company. It 
is to fingle perfi^ns, therefore, and not to bodies, that an individual 
always looks for his fecurity. To read fuch extravagant affertions,- 
one would think that the author’s knowledge extended, literally, no 
fartlier than the pages of his own theory ; that he had never heard 
of any one publ^ banking company 5 that he was utterly ignorant 
of the credit given to government paper in almoft every part of 
Europe. The prejudice in favour of a fyftem feems to rcfemblc 
the indin£livc affeftion of the lower animals for their offspring 
the more deformed and fickly the produdion is, the more obiTi- 
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tiatcly do the parents clofe their eyes upon its defers, perfifting 
in the belief, that all around is in harmony and concord with the 
puny obje£i: of their care, which, in every limb perhaps, forms an 
exception to the reft of the creation. Had Citizen Toulongeon 
conceived an opinion, that walking upon the head is preferable to 
the other mode, and, in fupport of this Idea, appealed to the 
pra£lice of all able-bodied perfons and quick walkers, he would 
fcarcely have produced more than a fair parallel to his doctrine 
of credit, as applied to the hiAory of banking companies and 
government paper. 

The next efTcft of a fyftem which is to throw the fpecie into 
the hands of the lower people (uniformly confounded by our author 
with the retail traders, as if the rich did not participate flill more 
than the poor in the benefits of this trade), is the prevention of 
hoarding. As foon as a paper money is eftablilhed, which can 
take the place of calh in great tranfaftions, all hoards of the pre- 
cious metals will be laid open, and the only caufe of the prefent 
high rate of interelt in France will be lemoved. M. Toulongeon, 
it may be obferved, is quite ignorant of the nature of intereft, 
which he denominates the price of money, and never once fuf- 
pedis to be the rent paid for all forts of flock. But one kind of 
argument ufed on this liead is extremely amufing, and, we will 
venture to fay, of as univerfal application as any rule in logic. 
In order to ftiew that the high price of money in France is no 
proof of its fcarcity (always conceiving high rate of intereft, and 
high price of money to be fynonymous), he lays the argument 
may be retorted, and made to cut the other way ; for, if money 
is borrowed at a high price, it is clear that there are people 
who can afford to pay that priic, and who have, therefore, 
plenty cf money. Thus, the higher the price of any commodity 
is, the greater its plenty, fince every high fale infers a high 
purchafe. 

And here it is ncreiTarv that we fliould let the author fpeak for 
himfLlf. The lift ben* fit to be derived from his diftribution of 
fpecie is of fo extrasirdinary a nature, and delivered in fuch a 
ftrange langu ige, that no abilradl could do it juftice. 

‘ On a beau ahnftr dhme verite, lien nc pent faire qii’elle cefTe 
d’etre une verite ; cornme Dieu, la verite n’a ni commencement ni fin ; 
ct comme la luinierc du fcileil, tile pent etre voilee mais non obfcurcie : 
•elle Ttfle tt reparoit, telle qn’clle fut d^ahord. Farce qn’on a hornble- 
ment abufe dii mot pmple ct da m<.t 11 n'en rellera pas moins 

Cterncliement vrai que le people eil la portion la plus mile ou plutot la 
plus iieccffriire a la chofc pubhqiie, cl que le pouvoir qiii la regit tendra 
toujours a la maiirifer : or la liehelfe ell un pouvoir le plus fort de tous, 
parce qu’en changcant do main, il ne change pas de natinc; Pefprit dc 
Cor^3 s'y conferve ct s'y remplact : e'eit Is bcitaillon que Ton appeloit 
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dc9 ftnmortiJsi parce que Ics places vlde» n’y-reflorent jamala vacantes. 
L^or de toutea Jcs matierea la plus dcnfc, n'a qn’iin contrcpoi’ds, c’eil 
Ini- me me ; fi le peuyde n’en pofTedc pas line grande partie* il fera bien- 
tut afiervi, parce qu’i! n*y aura plus d'equilibre entre IVr qui attaque ct 
Vor qui fe defend. Le maitrc le plus imperieux, c*e(l le befoin, et lea 
befoins du peuple font toujours des befoins de premier c necelTitc qui 
commandent plus impen'eufement. Si peuple nc pent conno'itre Fii- 
fage d’aucune autre richeHc que de Sargent monnoyc. Lcs pierrerics, 
les produd^ions de I’Inde, les meubics dc pn’x, les chef-d’oeuvrts dc Tait, 
les efFcts an portenr, tout cela n'cfl pas a In portee du peuple ; fa ri- 
chefie doit ctuirir les rnes, et celle-la, en bonne police, doit liii £trc 
refervee : cclle-l'a defend de la domination des antres, et Ini ote I’cnvie 
d'attaqner leur inevitable preeminence. Lb'ndigrnee affaiblie fent tout 
le poids dc fes fers ; cllc en eR accaVee, parcc qii'elle ii'a pas la force 
de its porter, jurqu’a ce que rindicrnaiion liil donne un moment la force 
de les foulcvcr; mais ceite crife n’eft qidun delire d’accei, fiineile pour 
e'lle-nicmc. Les fonffrances du befoin ont fait pins de revolutions poli- 
tiqnes que les opinions. L’etat aducl dt la France ell precifement tel 
qu’on peut le fouhaitcr, * &c. 

Is it too much to denominate this the mofl incoherent piece of 
writing which has appeared in political fcience? We are far from 
infinuating any rcfemblance between the two authors ; but it is 
curious to obferve, that the groflett abfurdity of this whole paflage 
IS founded upon Lord Lauderdale’s famous miflalce of fcarcity for 
value. Citizen Touloiigeori conceives the people incapable of uf- 
ing any other riches than fpecie ; and clearly (hews that he holds 
iiches only to coniill in objefts which arc fcarce, fuch as colonial 
produce, bills, fme furniture, and the like *, juft as Lord Lauder- 
cJale excludes from his lift of valuable articles, all that are inde- 
■hnltely abundanu 

I: is now time, how^ever, that we fliould mention the great pi in 
{^y which a fyftem of folid finance is to be laid, and the various 
advantages fecured, w'hich refiilt from the fpecie circulating anr»ong 
the poorer cl.urcs of the people. The unexampled obfeurity w'ith 
v/hich this feheme is deferibed, muft be our excufe if we have 
rot been able to feize a very diftinfl view of all its parts. The 
funding fyftem, according to Citizen Toiilongean ought to be 
abandoned, as being an expedient rather than a refource, and as 
irnpofing the receflity of finding means to pay what has been pre- 
viouflv boi rowed during the emergency of affairs. But the diffi- 
culty IS to find a fubftilure for this policy; and he recommends, 
that, initead of always borrowing, a great 'and w^ealthy Hate 
|hould fo arran|e matters as always to lend. In his way of view- 
ing the fubj -Q, nothing can be more eafy. The nation has only 
^o l':nd its domains to Inch perfons as can prove that their private 
fortunes are ecjual in value to the capital which they obtain from 
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the public, and can thus give good fecurity for tlie payment of infe- 
rf il or rent, as vvell as for the payment of the value of the princi- 
pal itfcif, wlien the exigencies of the ilate may demand its refto- 
ration. Thus, if a war breais out, the nation has occafion for a 
confiderable proportion of the whole capital, and demands an 
equal (liare from each debtor, or draws a bill upon him. This 
every one will receive, from knowing that all the public debtors 
have property to at lead double the amount of the greateft fum for 
which the government can iffue drafts upon them. The expencts 
of a war do not require very great fums immediately on its breaking 
out i the debtors will, therefore, have warning to raife the money 
xequired of them, even ihould payment of the bills be demanded. 
But our author holds it to be clear, that the public confidence 
in the goodnefs of thofe bills, w'ill circulate them for fo long a 
period, that, before* any payments can be demanded, the opera- 
tions of finking funds, &c. will have enabled government to re- 
tire all the paper. Such is the fubltance of the feheme in fo far 
as we have been lucky enough to unravel it ; and its funda- 
mental poftulate — tlie aflumption, that government fets out wdtfa 
a clear lift and a capital in national property, equal to the whole 
cxpcnccs of the moft difficult emergency, is a fufficient cxcufe 
for our pafling over the details without any further remark. 

It is by the wonderful paper fyilem which fuch a plan mud 
create, that our author expe^Js the great objeft will be accom- 
plifhed, of banilliing fpccic money from the dealings of the 
wealthy claffes, and confining it to the hands of the common 
people. Government will only have to admit paper money in 
ihe payment of the m'cnuc, both in delivery of the ultimate 
produce by the general tax-gatherers, and in the firft payments 
^nade by tJie partial tax-gatherers, and then all will arrange itfcif 
as the theory of citizen Toulongcon requires \ the paper money 
will never reach the fmall tvanfactions of the common people ; 
they will be obliged to have fpecic, or to want money altogether ; 
and they will be enabled to retain what they get ; becaul'c, Only 
paying it as tax-money to perfons who can pay in paper to the 
central bureaus, they w'ill immediately receive it again in circu- 
lation. 

Tho thoughtlcffnefs of all the parts of this reafoning is, we 
believe, entirely without parallel in the moft unthinking politi- 
cal pamphlet that ever called itfelf a plan. AiTuredly, the au- 
thor has complied in all llridtnefs with the principle which he 
lays down for tlie fcience of finance — ^ ^dclie fie doit pas delever 
plus haul que celle des quaire regies de Pnrithmctique. * He has made 
jfure of not going beyond thofe rules, by taking care not to reach 
fhem* 
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Wretched as the texture of this memoir undoubtedly is, it 
mny not be altogether uninterefting to contemplate its errors, 
when we confider the place in which it appears. The thing 
which we have been looking at, is literally the only prociu£iioh 
on the fcience of political economy, which the National Inftitute 
has deemed worthy of a place in its moral and political volumes^ 
for the la ft five years, if v^e except another tra£f, in the fame 
ftyle, and from tne hand of the lame mafter. To find fuch a 
performance ftanding fingle among the labours of that body 
■which has fucceeded to the academies of France, is indeed me- 
lancholy; and evinces, either that the influence notoriouily ex- 
erted by the government towards the encouragement of exploded 
errors in political economy, has extended to the firft literary body 
on the continent, or that there do not exift within the circle of 
the Inftitute, the talents and the lights fufficient to preferve in 
their purity the firft principles of that fcience. Nay, it is quite 
enough that fuch a paper fhould be found at all in the Academy’s 
publications. Its exiftence there, amply proves the degraded ftate 
of political knowledge in the degenerate country of Q^efnai, Tur- 
got, and Condorcet. The National Inftitute, it mult always be 
remembered, do not, like our Royal Society, decline committing 
themfelves, by giving their opinions as a body on the queftionfe 
which come before them for difcufiion. Through the whole of 
their volumes, we meet with conftant evidence, that what is gi- 
ven to the world under the name of their Tranfaclions, contains, 
if not the opinions of the aftive members, at Icatt nothing from 
which they would widely diflent. For proof of this, we refer parti- 
cularly to the hiftory of the clafles, in which the fentiments of thofe 
bodies are exprefsly ftated upon a great variety of detailed points. 
Thus, their opinions upon the comparative merits of papers are 
diftin£l:ly given. Public events, remotely conne6lcd with fcience, 
are commented upon. The joy, for example, of the moral and 
political clafs, is warmly exprefled in the volunje now before us, 
upon tlie event of Generai Napo/con JBomparte^ a member of the 
viaihemattcnl clafs^ having been elevated to the head of the govern- 
ment. The feelings of this body, upon fome tender fubjefls, 
are alfo communicated to the world. • The clafs was llruck as 
with a thunderbolt, at the fudden death of the refident member 
Bauriin ; and though it will long retain its forrow, fome con^ 
folation has been received from the eleftion of Citizen Bigot. ’ 
fp. 314.) Nor does the clafs feem infenfible (and always as a 
body, be it remarked) to the tender effufions of its ablcut mem- 
bers. Notices are given of their afFedlionate letters. Thus, we 
are told that ‘ Citizen Dupont, before felting out for America, 
■ivrote from the veflei in which he was to fail, a letter, filled with 
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cxprelfions of the moft touching fcnfibility, and ending with an 
atteftation, that his laft tows on leaving Europe were for the pro- 
fperity of the Inilitute. * The attention of this body is alfo^ 
from time to time, direded towards the latter end of all things^ 
if we may judge by no lefs than two reports of committees ap« 
pointed to inquire into the proper form of funeral for the mem- 
bers. The Inilitute orders, that black crape lhall be worn round 
the left arm, and complains loudly of want of accommodation in the 
burial ground. In (liort, the whole memoirs of this fociety at- 
teft, that the members a£l and think with a certain efprit de corps \ 
and entitle us to conclude, that nothing is publiihed in their vol- 
lumes which is repugnant to the general opinions of the a£ling 
fellows. Had there been any belief in, or concern for the truths 
of political economy, among thofe who compofe the moral and 
political clafs, nothing could have prevented the rejeflion of the 
paper which we have Jeferibed to our readers, by a fliort Iketch of 
its contents. The conclufion is inevitable, — that this fcience is 
gone down in the firil circles of France. The application is ob- 
vious. Let it find a refuge in our free and enlightened country ; 
and may we be afltired chat its progrefs will be in proportion to 
the attention, not the favour, with which every new work is re- 
ceived, and the impartiality with which all new dodfrines are 
ferutinized, by whatever names they may be recommended, of 
with whatever confidence they may be advanced. 


Art, XI. Voyage dans les ^atre Prtncipales lies des Mers 
Jnque, fait par ordre du Gouvernementf pendant les annees neuf^ 
et dix de la Republtque (i8ci et 1802), avec PHiJloire de la Tra<* 
versee du Capitaine Baudin^ jufqtPau Fort- Louis de Pile Maurice^ 
Par J. li. G. M. Bory de 8t Vincent, Officier d’Etat-Mamr ; Natu- 
ralille en chef fur la Corvette le Naturaliftey dans I’Expedition 
de Decouvertes, commandee par le Capitaine Baudin. Avec 
une collcdlion de 58 Planches, grand en 410, deifines fur les 
lieux par I’Auteur, et gravees eu tailie-douce. 3 tomes en 8vo« 
A Paris. An Xlll. (1804.) 

A TRAVELLER who ‘ compafles fca and land' that he may 
deep on the top of a burning mountain, and finge his great 
coat on the brink of a crater, may be allowed to difpenfe with 
the ordinary formalities of writing. M. Bory, accordingly, takes 
an early opportunity of aflerting his privilege, and boldly inverts 
the vulgar relationfhip of book and title-page. The cuftomary 
cffice qf the latter, it is pretty generally known, is to announce 
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the of the former. But, ip the prefent inftance, by one 

of tho^ iimple and beautiful expedients which befpeak true ge« 
niusi be has contrived to render all the fubfequent pages of uie 
work fubfervient to the explanation of the firft, and thus to keep 
alive tbe cUrloGty and attention of the reader to the very end of 
his performance. Ladies and country gentlemen have not the 
names of ‘ the four principal iflands of the African feas ' always 
ready at a call : and even we hoary critics, who recollefl to have 
read in our gazetteers and other oracles of geographical intelli- 
gence, that Madagafcar is one of the forelaid principal iflapd$> 
have been fairly at fault in our conjectures concerning this myftct- 
rious title. A diligent perufal of the whole narrative, however, 
warrants us to auert with certainty, that our naturalift never 
touched at Madagafcar, and to conjedure that Tcnerifte, the Ifles 
of France and Bourbon, and our own little rock of St Helena^ 
are probqhly the illands in queftton. 

To denominate the fame place by the fame combination of 
vowels and confonants, is a prad;ice, no doubt, which has the 
apology of vulgar example \ but it argues, in pur apprehenfioii, 
great poverty of talle in the writer, and is apt to fatigue the 
reader, by the tamenefs and monotony of the repetition. Hence, 
the compounder of thefe volumes dextcroufly rings the changes 
the Ifie of France and Maurice^ and on Bourbon,^ Majeareigne^ 
and the IJle of Reunion. 

The extraordinary length of the author^sown name, and his laud- 
able fpirit of emerprize, naturally prompted our curiofity to learn 
fome particulars of his hiftory. Thefe, how^ever, he deals out 
when and where he pleafes. Thus, we find fome genera] notices 
pf his early life and converfation, at page 190th of the third vo- 
lume, forming an agreeable relief to a long Latin catalogue of 
plants, and dreary deferiptions of volcanic drofs. 

,* Educated, ’ fays he, < for the fciences, by a well informed and 
fy prudent parent, the revolution foon dragged me from thofe peaceful 
ccctipatiooB f6r which he formed me. Forced into the army, bccaufe 
had attained the marching age, 1 became iflbldicr. The grcatcH ob- 
ligation which I owe to the education which was beftowed on me, is a 
certain degree of philofophy, which has always enabled me, as the old 
adage expreffes it, to take courage agahji fortune. When fairly placed 
in the rank?, and convinced that I neither could nor ought to quit 
them, 1 flniggled wifh all my might for favourable diilindion, that I 
might no longer be blended with the crowd. * 

We may obferve, in pafling, that w^e do not perfeftly compre- 
hend the confiftency of this narrative. M. Bory neither could nor 
pouid quit the ranks : yet he makes every effort to quit them, and 
fucceedsm 
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‘ When the expedition of difeovery failed from France, the profpeft 
of aj)proaching peace induced me to convert to my profit and inftruc- 
tion the years of tranquillity which, I then pi^fuined, could not be very 
numerous. I had the aflurance of the minilter, that, on my return, 1 
Ihould be permitted to rejoin the army, on producing a certificate that 
I had not quitted' the expedition ; and that my time fliould be counted 
as fcrvice at fca. ' 

Notwithftanding the eagernefs with which he had folicited to 
be a member of the expedition, it is certain that our author quit- 
ted his afTociates in the midfl: of their perils, accepted of foine 
fccret miffion from General Magallon to the French government, 
nnd returned home in a neutral veffel. He has not condefeended 
to inform us how he was received at the court of Napoleon ; nor 
whether he dill perfeveres In his adventurous fcheme of vifiting 
Madagafcar, India, the Afiatic Illands, and the heart of Africa, 
(into which lie is determined to penetrate, or die), * when France 
fhall have compelled her enemies to grant her a long and glorious 
peace. * 

For other biographical particulars, we mufl turn to the com- 
mencement of the firft volume, where we find him, under the de- 
fignation of chief zoologtflj expreffing his decided paflion for voyage$ 
nnd travels, and his entire approbation of the details of an equip- 
ment fo admirably adapted for the promotion of fcience. The 
ofTicers and naturalifts with whom he became particularly ac- 
quainted at Havre de Grace, and in whofe fociety he was on the 
eve of exploring foreign countries, were all endued with the rc- 
quifitc talents, profefTional fkili, and perfeft urbanity. * A har- 
mony which time wms deftined to confirm, foon reigned among 
us all. I reckon among the moft fortunate periods of my life, tliat 
in which I formed fo many precious connexions. ^ We know not 
how M. Bory can reconcile this charming defcription with the 
ftridures which occur in other parts of his relation, particularly 
with the want of fcientific books, the alleged incapacity and mif- 
condudl of his commander, and the infignificancc of Petitin^ 9 
nominal fecretary, whodlcprived Dcpuch, the mineralogift, of a 
comfortable bed. 

Among tlie thirty-three perfons, who compofed the ftaff of the 
two corvettes, and who are celebrated as paragons of perfe&ioni 
we dillinguiflr few of name. M. Michaux, indeed, thp author 
of travels in Perfia and in North America, was on board the Na- 
turaliile, though only as a paflcngcr. We are forry that we 
have not the honour of bring acquainted with M. Peron, who 
embarked in the capacity of anthropologiji to the expedition, and 
who, being fpecially cliarged with the ‘ fludy of man, * ranks at 
the tail of the zoologifts. For the honour of human nature, we 
Cruft that M. Peron will affert his claims to ftand higher on the 
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Etai-Majer^ by publiihing a few quartos on the anthropology of 
the lOcs of France and Bourbon. 

But, to return to the hero of our prefent lucubrations, it is 
worthy of remark, that, after duly commemorating the complete 
appointment of the expedition, he bitterly deplores the paucity 
and injudicious fcle£^ion of books. This, again, rather llartles 
us: for, in his preface, he Teems to hold books very cheap, and 
talks of the ' luxury of quotation,* as fuitable only to works of 
a very dilFerent defeription from his own. We greatly refpe£t 
his motto, vu s but few naturalifts, zoologifts in chief though 
they be, will do much juftice to themfelves, or their publications, 
without confulting the writings of others, efpecialJy of the fyf- 
tcmatifls. Indeed, after all this gentleman's high preienfions to 
independence, we conceive that he is materially beholden to va- 
rious tomes of nomenclature and defeription ; and his performance 
would have acquired a more pleafing variety, and additional in- 
tereft, from more extenfive reading, both on the principal and 
.collateral matters which he has condefeended to difeufs. A mind 
gifted with more than ordinary a£rivity, and equally ready to com- 
bat armies, or hunt butterflies, may, unqueflionably, achieve much 
in virtue of its own energies ^ but no talents, or verfatility of dif- 
pofition, can juftify a total difregard of thofe writers who have 
preceded us in any department of inquiry. Whether their no- 
rices may fupply uleful hints, or lye open to animadyerfion, they 
have claims on our attention ; and the public expecl that we 
^ould be equally difpofed to profit by their information, and to 
correft their miltakes. 

During the two or three firft nights of the paflage to TcnerifFe, 
M. Bory became fentimental, and llept ill \ not, how'ever, from 
fea-ficknefs, but from thinking of his dear country. To compeii- 
fate for thb ‘ moral fituation, which was truly afflifling, * he en- 
joyed, during the day, ‘ a moft voracious appetite. ' Nor is this 
the only occafion on which we find a violent defirc for food con- 
joined with delicate emotions and the enduifiarm of fcience. The 
exalted company of Peron, the anthroporogiit, and Bernier, the 
aftronomer, appears not to haye reprefled the folvent virtues of 
the gafiric jdSce. * When we returned to town, * fays the jour- 
Jialift (vol. I. p. 22.)> * had a furious appetite.* And forry 
wc are to add, that, for the fum of five livres, thefe Tons of 
fcience could only procure a dinner, which would hardly be tole-^* 
rated, even at the frugal board of a Scotifli reviewer. Again, the 
enchanting Icftfires of Brouflbnnet on the beautiful produdions 
of the foreft of Laguna, were inftantly deferted, when the voice 
irf Monfieur Legros fummoned the audience to a comfortable 
peak The narrative, moreover, fets forth (I. 64.'),' that * thi^ 

, ' ’ dinner 
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dinner was well received, but better devoured 5 and fuch was 
our appetite, that it was not till we had made a wide breach in 
the repaft, that we mifled Michaux, whofe zeal had drawn him 
to a diftance. He was not feen again till evening, when he re^ 
turned to Laguna late, 7lT{A fajling. ’ Alas f poor Michaux ! 

The appearance of a broken mad floating on the waves, made 
little impreflion on any of the crew except on the fufcepttble heart 
of M. Bory. His forrowful refle£lions, however, ‘ fortunately 
vaniflied with the objeft which fuggefted them.’ On the 8 th of 
Brumalre, his journal reminded him, that it was exadly a month 
fince he had taken leave of Paris, and every thing that he held 
dear. He therefore exclaims, ‘ When will it be three years?' 
Yet, on the whole, we are happy to learn, that his mind was to- 
lerably tranquil during a run of fourteen days from Havre ta 
Teneriffe, though his head, to be fure, was fomewhat embar- 
rafled ; and he felt lefs inclined to adlive purfuits, than in the 
fubfequent ftages of the voyage. * My departure, * he addsp 
• had not afFefted me with a lively forrow, nor did my arrival in- 
fpire me with excelBve joy.^ They who know me will be furprif- 
ed at this; for I am by no means indifferent, or infenfible/ Suck 
is the writer who quotes with approbation le Je cji haijfahle^ and 
who, from his declared antipathy to egotifm^ had been ftrongly 
tempted to fupprefs the publication of his voyage. 

The account of Teneriffe with which we are here prefented, 
is, in feme meafure, eked out by extradis from, or references to 
a former work, entitled, ‘ EfTays on the Fortunate Iflands.’ We 
confefs, however, that we did not cxpe£t to find the following 
flippant remark among the reprinted paflages. 

‘ In jTcneral, the inoft wealthy inhabitants of the port have adopted 
fevcral Englifh fafhions ; yet the men drefs like the French, becaufe 
they are convinced that taile is infeparable from our nation : and in this 
refpedl they have done us more juftice than Mr Cooke. This navigator 
never allows an opportunity of criticifing us to cfcape him. We ready 
in his third voyage, that inhabitants of St Croix are Jufficiently decent^ 
if we except their drefs, vffich is that of the French# Had any perfoA 
but Mr Cooke penned this fentence, it would be reckoned at lead in* 
applicable. But the time is not yet arrived, and the Britifh navigator 
ftill pailes for infallible. Yet, certainly, if it be ridiculous to follow the 
fafhions of Paris, London is more obnoxious to the imputation than all 
the world befide. ^ 

From fuch a pitiful trait of nationality, we pafs to M. Brouf- 
lonnet, member of the Infiitute, who refided on the ifland as a- 
gent of cominerical relations, and who is advantageoufly known 
by his proficiency in different departments of natural hifiory. 
Should this gentleman ever complete his intended Flora Caiurien- 
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fe, he will contribute not a little to the promotion of botanical 
fcience. Meanwhile, the firlt volume of the prefent voyage will 
be found to contain fome interelUng anti novel particulars relative"' 
10 the indigenous vegetation of Tcnerilfe. Several rare plants, as 
Saccharum ^ener 'i^je^ Semper vivum Canarunfe^ Lobelia Broujfme^ 
tia^ &c. are particularly mentioned ; and we are agreeably lur- 
prifed to find fome of the humbler tribes introduced in thecourfc 
of the following important remark. 

• The cryptogamy of the forett of Laguna is not Icfs lieh. It |8 a 
prejudice to fuppofe, that the timid plants of this clafs are more a|^o- 
priate to cold countries, and that few of them are to be found ifflot 
climates. We /ball have occafion to obferve, that in the Iflts of France 
and Bourbon, which are fitiiated in the Torrid Zone, mnlles and ferna 
are the faireil portion of Flora’s domain. We fhall mention here, as 
belonging to TenerifFe, Blechnmi radicahs^ which ftiould conllitutc a fe- 
parate genus, T'richomafies Canariet^Sy a beautiful fern peculiar to the 
Fortunate ifiands, Afpkmum adumthum mgruniy laiifoliumy A% 
monitisy A. trichomanesy two or three fptcics of Picris unknown to our 
climates, a new Bolypodiumy fevcral European modes, two noii-defcript 
Hyfmay * &c. 

Although the naturalifts remained eleven days on the Ifland, 
and the weather was extremely favourable for fcaling tue Peak, 
the commander feems to have interfered in preventing the at- 
lempt. Something of an awful myliery, however, is mingled 
with the regrets expiefled at the difappoiniment. 

The ichthyologift may derive entertainment and fome inftruc- 
tion from the notices of didcrent fpecics of fifli which occurred 
to M. Bory’s obfervation as he proceeded fouthward. Plis re- 
marks on the luminous appearance of the Tea in the night, though 
they piefent little th<it is new^ are likewife deferving of perufah 
After expofing them with fome degree nf afFct^lation and complgt 
cency, he pretends that he only flares iatU and doubts, and leaves 
it to the learned to draw couclufiuns. Yet we fliall afterwards 
find him boldly theorizing on fubj^dls c^reatcr magnitude, and* 
more remote from the fphcrc of human TOtellcft. 

From (harks, mollufcse, flying filh, &c. we return to the lead- 

cf the expedition, who certainly dqes not appear in the amiable 
and intercfling relations which we Hflbciate with the name of 
Cooke, a name which the author afllcls to treat with contempt. 
When the two corvettes had nearly got entangled by tlie yards, 
the commands expreffed bis difpltafure hy th onviftg his hat on 
the deiby and gmng it TWO KICKS. 

* Ai) able aflroncimer of the expedition related to me, one day, wheri 
we WTfc talking of the comma inlei’e appreheiifi:>i.B about the near ap* 
proach of the vcflcls, a very fingular fadt, winch officerb have fiuce con* 
(iiaied to me, though coo&rmatioii, lu this cate, be fuperfluous, as my 

origin^ 
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Original authority la a Inan of honour. Having occafion for a magnetic 
needle, to replace that of an azimuth compafs wLicIi had been injured, 
the aitronomer applied to the commander, who had feveral in the drawei* 
of hia mahogany bureau. M. Baudin, who happened that day to he 
in a pleafant humour, Untreated him to enter his cabin, and fearched for 
the box of magnetic needles. By the accidental admifhon of moilt air, 
the fteel was fomewhat rufted, and the niagnctic virtue fenlibly impair- 
ed. Oblerving the ailnjnomer^s ferious difappohitment, “ What clfe 
can you expert ? ** (faid the Captain, to comfort him) ; “ all the arti- 
cles provided by Government are ftiabby beyond defeription. Had they 
adlcd as 1 could have wiflied, they would have given us lilver, iiiflead 
of Itcel needles. 

The Captain's journal is afterwards deferibed as an immenfe and 
fplendid volume, filled with hcautifitl drawingj by a failor lad> 
aiui containing nothing elfe worthy of notice. 

After encountering a fevere itorm, wliich he very prudentlv 
declines painting in the romantic ftyle, and after feeling the une- 
i]uivocal fymptoms of declining health, our jaded navigator and 
his learned aflbeiates arrived at the Ifle of France. Here they 
were llriQly ferutinized at the health office, in confcquence of 
the ravages which the fmall-pox had made among the iflanders. 
Thcfe coJonills refift the introdudfion of variolous and vaccine 
inoculation with unaccountable obflinacy. 

In the then diftrafted ftatc of tlie fettlement, the expedition 
was at fir ft received with coldnefs and ambiguity : nay, it was 
even fufpedled, that, under the cover of a fcientific voyage, was 
concealed the defigii of chaltifing the recent clifafTedrion of the 
greater part of the inhabitants. We impute no fuch intention to 
the members of the expedition, or to their employers : at the 
fame time, from various hints and circumilances, we are war- 
ranted to furmife, that fomething more than the advancement of 
phyfical knowledge was included in the fecret plans of the enter- 
prife. We no where find a copy of the inftruftions ; M. Borjr 
is referved with rcrpe6l||p the particular objedls of this oftenta- 
tious equipment ; and mS book promifes to be the only refult 
which the public have to expe£^ from a roaming college of the 
arts and fciences. 

A few remarks relative to the Ifle of France, are accompanieii 
with ftriiiures on the haughty and interefted deportment of the 
commander, and on fome evident fymptoms of the diforganiza- 
tlon of the party. The author, in a reduced ftate of health, and 
much irritated at the condu^l of his fuperior, takes leave of hie 
brethren at the harbour, retires into the country, and finds fen- 
timentai confolation in contemplating the plains of Willems, and 
in wandering, a» a botanift, over hill and dale. Hu fpeculation» 

QU 
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on volcanoes^ and on the organic remains of former times, fug- 
ged fome obvious and pertinent geological rcfieflions, which^' 
however, he fplns out into ludicrous refinement. We admits 
that while veftiges of frail leaves and infers are vifible on calca- 
reous and fchiftofe llrata, no fuch traces are found of the lord oi 
the creation. But who would believe that this fa£i gave rife to 
the pyramids of Egypt ? * The pyramids are, perhaps, the work 

of a people as much advanced in the fciences as ourfelves, and 
who were mortified Hot to find, in any Calcareous fubfiance, con- 
vincing proofs of the antiquity of our fpecies. * In all probabi- 
lity, the founders of the pyramids never inquired if a human fe- 
mur or tibia had been deteaed in a lime- quarry. 

Our fentimental traveller appears to have derived much amufe- 
ment from the hunting of npes^ though even his redoubtable appe- 
tite (hrunk from the flefti of thofe loVely creatures, from the con- 
vi£lion that a roafted ape muft refertible a roofed child. A reafon 
not lefs fatisfaflory is added, namely, that apes’ flelh is a deteil- 
able morfel. 

From the pleafures of the chafe, and the profecution of bis 
botanical purfuits, M. Bory was fuddenly diverted by the appear- 
ance of Commodore Elphinftone^s fquadron. General Magallon, 
who feems to have treated him with more marked attention than 
Captain Baudin, not only accepted his offer of military fervice, 
but attached him to his ftafiF. With all the verfatility and national 
vanity which charafterize his countrymen, the naturaKll exchang- 
ed his herborizing box fot a knapfack, and expeded to fee the 
Englifli * reap only difgrace. * On the difappearance of the Com- 
modore, hovrever, he undertook a commifTion for General Ma- 
gallon, to be executed in the Ifle of Bourbon. 

Although the account of this laft mentioned ifland forms the 
mod extended, and, perhaps, the moft interefiing portion of the 
wOTk, our readers will pardon us if we forbear to dilate on its 
Contents. Even an abridged view of the various qualities and 
configurations of the volcanic produfts, ^gjihich are here recorded, 
would greatly exceed our limits, without being very intelligible 
to any but profeffed Plutonifls^ while their forms and fafhions are 
incident to fuch fudden and freqbent changes, that different dif- 
pofitions may prefent themfelves to the next adventurous travel- 
ler. Some of the beft deferiptions, too, admit not of compref- 
fion, and others* will be Better underftood by comparing them 
with the plateg. If, on many occafions, the deferiptions of par- 
ticular portions of lava appear to be heavy and fuperfluoufly mi- 
nute, we muft neverthelefs acknowledge, that they form a va- 
luable fupplement to the writings of thofe geologifts who have 
moft acGututely examined volcanic countries. They Ukewife de- 
' monftrate, 
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monllrate, that the four iflands in queftion have been formed by 
the agency of fubterraneous fire ; that the immenfe tradts of ba- 
falt and trap which occurred to the author’s obfervation, are de- 
cidedly of igneous formation ; and that the columnar ranges do 
not alTume their prifmatic charadler, as has been generally fup- 
pofed, from their fufed materials coming into contatt with the 
fea. Thefe are important fa£ls, which have been feldom placed 
in a more luminous point of view. But for the details which fo 
copioufly ill uft rate them, we mull refer to the work. The phy- 
fical map of this volcanic ifland appears to be executed wdth much 
care and diligence ; and the exhibitions of bafaltic columns in ver- 
tical, hori2ontal, inclined, and curved direAions, are (Irikingly 
delineated in the plates. 

M. Hubert’s experiments relative to the incrcafed tempera- 
ture of the fpadix of Arum cordtfolium^ during the impregnating 
prorefs, will arreft the attention of the botanical reader. We 
Biall notice only a few of the refults. Five of thefe fpadices, 
which had unfolded during the night, being applied at fun-rife to 
the tube of a thermometer, elevated the mercury from 19 to 44. 
At eight o’clock, the ftandard thermometer marked 2 * , and that 
employed in the experiment 42. The heat of the fpadices gra- 
dually diminilhing, at length indicated only feven degrees of 
difference. The fame trials, feven or eight times repeated, gave 
the fame refults. The maximum of temperature produced by 
entire fpadices, was 49 1 . According to different degrees of 
mutilation, the maximum varied from 37 to 42. The conta£b 
of atmofpheric air, though not of light, is ncceffary to the de- 
velopement of this vegetable heat, which feems to be confined 
to the outer furface of the fpadix. From the obfervations of M. 
Lamark on Arum Italicum^ and thofe of the author on Arum 
efculentum^ it is manifeft, that this Angular property of giving 
out heat is not peculiar to one fpccies of the genus. M. Bory 
even fufpefts that it may belong to moft vegetables in a greater 
or Jefs degree. * % 

The frequent occurrence of detached deferiptions of natural 
produflions will be apt to repel ordinary readers from the peru- 
lal of thefe volumes. Yet painting of a higher cart, and views of 
large and ftriking portions of feenery fometimes animate and cm- 
bellifh the monotonous air of the work. • From feveral paflages 
which might be quoted in confirmation of this remark, we feleCk 
the following, on account of its brevity. 

* When arrived at the top of the Piton Rouge, we enjoyed a mod 
auguft and folemn fpedlacle. Behind us, the calm fea and ferene ilvy 
were blended in the diftance. On our right, rofe the Piton Rond, ex', 
hibiting a truncated afped towards the fea. Before us a oiQUUtain Ihot 
‘ NO. XI. X, aloft 
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aloft in. majcfty, and concealed the funt which ftill flione on the other 
fide of the iiland. Over its dark and wooded ridge, were feattered e- 
levationa refembling unequal waves. On the left, lies the vaft volcanic 
dillriA, whofe foinbre and fuliginous afpeft fills the mind with gloom. 
A huge dome df furpriiing regularity, furmounted by a prominent trqjn- 
edition, crowns and commands the profpeft. This dome is the furnace 
of the volcano, or vent, by which the fubterraiican fires feem to com- 
municate witli tiiofe of heaven. Its enormous fidcs are marked by 
fhades of a more livid hue and metallic tints. Thofe are extindl cur- 
rents of a yellow, greyifh, or bronze colour, which had forced a paf- 
fage through the fcorious cruft of the volcano. 

* But when night had wrapped thefe filent abodes in the thickeft 
fhades, a new fpecics of horror fixed us in admiration. The crefted 
fuminits and the mafs of mountains were ftill depifled under a dark f1<y. 
The crater of the furnace exhaled a column of blazing fmoke, which 
vr&s diilipated in the air, but coloured with fii-e fome clouds which float- 
ed in the higher regions of the atmofphere. Amid aidant and coiifufcd 
peaks, lightened by a bloody gleam, a burning river, whofe fource was 
concealed from view, flowty conveyed its glowing waves over a black 
foil, rendered ftill more dark and difn^ by live glare of the liquid lava. ’ 
We are likewife pleafed with aur indefatigable journalifl, when 
he traces the progrefs of former eruptions, and calculates the 
quantity of incandefeent and fluid matter ejected at particular pe- 
riods. We applaud that dauntlefa perfevcrance which phyfical 
obftacles and friendly remonftrance could not fliake, and which 
conducted the adventurer to the fummit of a volcano, which has 
been feldom contemplated by fcientific eyes, and which we arc 
now enabled to compare and contralt with Etna, Vefuvius, and 
Hccla. At the fame time, we muft confefs, ||^t we ^have more 
frequently yawmed over relations of checrlefs folitude, and 
‘ ftumbled on the dark mountains, ' than felt ourfelves carried 
along the diverfified route with fmoothuefs or enthufiafm. Nor 
mult we diflfemble, that, in the courfe of our arduous and p:(!n- 
ful peregrinations, an extravagant fancy has fometimes crofTeef 
our path.'* We have ^alluded above to the author’s extravagant 
theory of the foundation of the pyramids ; and we have now to 
be informed of the origin of tlie dragon. Near the top of the 
volcano, the yarious ftreams and Itreamlets of lava have afl'umed 
multiplied and fantaftic configurations, exlnbiting coarfe repre- 
feutations of arables and brains, fnails and intellines, rolls of W'ct 
linen and tortoifes, turbans and large concentric cakes, &:c. Fre- 

f uly they Ihoot into long projeAions, with palmated extreml- 
and a fdbly incruftatioii. 

But one of their moil ordinary and complete limilitudes, is that of the 
;\linuous tails of monftmus ferpeuts, See, In fadi, the manner in which 
* the dragon has been defcr^lbcd, would tempt us to beliete, that this em- 
’ blei% 
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Ueiii) fo little underftood, was neidier more nor Icfs than that of volcait 
noes. * 

Delighted with this happy conjefture, our traveller fondly pur-t 
fues it tlirough all the windings of the monfter's tail, and appeals, 
with ludicrous confidehce, to the mythology of the Chinefe and 
Egyptians, of the Greeks and Peruvians. Again, the livery of 
demons and furies is thus accounted for. 

< Black and red are, on our theatres, in our pictures, <ind in the writ- 
ings of our poets, the appropriate colours of demons and furies. This 
idea is mythological, and is certainly borrowed from Italy : for Italy, 
filled with volcanoes, fo much refembled the abodes of the infernal dei- 
ties, that we have every reafon to believe, that thefe buniing mountains 
have been alTumed as the prototype in the religions nvhicb recognize a 
hell. ’ 

To return from the regions of fidiion, it is worthy of remarlj, 
that Bourbon is obnoxious to more frequent eruptions than any 
one of the European volcanoes. Since the difeovery of the ifland, 
its craters, in conflant aftivity, have never ceafed to harafs the 
inhabitants. M. Hubert, who has attentively watched the vol- 
cano (ince 1785, aflures us, that this mountain has difeharged la- 
va at leaft twice every year 5 and that eight of its fiery (Ireanis 
continued their progrefs to the fea. 

At page 388. of volume feconcl, it is dated on the joint tedi- 
mony of the author, and the accurate M. Hubert, that, in very calnrt 
weather, the flexible leaves of the palm trees, viewed over a large 
extent of ground, have a perceptible direGion to the centre of 
the ifland, attradled, as it is conjeflured, by the tnountainous re- 
gions. We could #vifli, however, to fee this Angular all’criioil 
more didiiiftly verified. 

Few dudies, it will be readily admitted, have a more direfk 
tendency to expand the mind, and to generalize its ideas,'' than 
that of natural liidory. In contemplating thofe- adonifhiiig ope- 
rations which are daily taking place on the grand theatre of the? 
phyfical world, — in fpeculating on the produflion and the tuiii of* 
jflands and colitincnts, — in meditating on the countlefs generations 
of organized beings, which pafs away and are forgotten in the 
lapfe of ages, we fmilc at the petty paffions and prejudices of in- 
dividuals, who breathe their little hour, and are fo foon to. givef 

! )lace to others. Such driking confiderations are powerfully caYcu- 
ated to annihilate the fpirit of patty, aiid the aniniofities of na-^ 
tions. If IS therefore with peculiar regtet that yve are co?mpelIed 
to advert to the nationahiy of MeflSieurs Bory and Hubert. Wef 
have already given a fample or two of * the fin w^hich mod eafi-i 
ly befets ’ their countrymen ; and if* we can make room for it^ 
Ive may, perhaps, adduce a notable indarice ef that figure of 

I % 
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fpeech termed gafeonade. In the mean time, thefe ftriflures were 
fuggefled by the following extrad of a letter from Hubert. 
Though his friend's tnodejly has banilhed it to the margin, it is 
not, on that ifccount, the kfs precious. 

* 1 was really anxious about you, my dear friend ; for I was appriz- 
ed of your determination to fcale the volcano on the fide next the fea. 
I can fcarcely believe what I heard concerning the accomplifliment of 
fuch a defign ; but your letter has convinced me, no lefs than the rela- 
tion of your man, George, who efpccially remembers, that you conti- 
nued a whole day without drinking, and two days vrith fcarcely any 
food. I pity the fervants of fuch enthufiaiHc naturaliits as you* lii 
fa6t, you travel as the French make war^ / mean like thafe who are de* 
terredhy no olijlacle^atid who hanijh the word impossible from their lan» 

A little farther on, we are treated with an animated account 
of the procefs of Mwld-making h, la Frangaife. This luminous 
hypothefis blazes over many pages •, but its import may be con- 
jertured from tliis fingle, though pompous and eventful para- 
graph. 

‘ Let it be granted, that the planets and their fatellites are the re- 
fult of a premeditated dcfign to organize additional worlds ; or that, 
abandoned to the general laws imprefled on the elements, the princi- 
ples deftined to compofe the totality of their maif s, had, in the lapfe of 
time, and according to thofe laws, fufiiced to effect the creation, of 
which we form a part, we may then propound the following hypothe- 
fis, To determine the biith of planets fated to exift, a heavenly body 
precipitated into the fun, detached mafles from it, or, in confequence of 
breaking, its own fragments, impelled nearly im the fame plane, and 
projeded by fuch a violent impulfe, formed in f^ce the nudei of the 
globes of our fyftem. * 

Though we fhould concede to the framer of this hypothefis, or 
rather to his celebrated precurfor the Count de BufFon, this gra- 
tuitous troncourfe of heavenly bodies, this frittering of a large 
world into fo many fmall ones, what do we gain ? If w^ re- 
move' tf^e difficulty whicL attends every attempt to explain the 
formation of a planet one ftep, we adopt a very clumfy and dif- 
orderly mode of multiplying the obje^is of creation, without in- 
creafing the of matter already exifting. The produc- 
tion of the fun and of the comet deftined to impuige on 

its mafs, is juft aS myfterious as ever. That the feveral frag- 
ments difperfed in ^a^e, fhould be in a high ilate of ignition^ 
and that the centt|l fires of our globe are gradually augmenting, 
are pofitions by no means proved. On the contrary, the fun, fa 
f. ^ from beii}g an immenfe world of conflagration, is, probably, 
ib|^ue and habitable, and merely furrounded by a luminous at- 
mplfhere, fo that fragments driven 6 S from its fubfta^e might 
' geidfona 
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perform their march with the utmoft coolnefs. That the interior 
of our globe is replete with combullion, is a mere alTumption 
and, if proved, the increafe of fuch combuftion is not warranted 
by fa£t. But it is really wading time to confute this rechauffe 
of a theory, which, like others, has had its day, and which, 
with the thinking part of mankind, has had a place affigned to it 
among the numerous monuments of human ignorance and pre- 
fumption. 

The infrequency of earthquakes, and of thermal waters in a 
country fo decidedly volcanic as the ifle of Bourbon, is mention- 
ed as matter of furprife. We feel fome hefitation in acceding to 
the opinion, that earthquakes are mod frequent and violent about 
the commencement and extin&ion of volcanic combudion ; but 
it is impoffible to obje£l: to the reafon alleged for the paucity of 
mineral waters, viz. the fcarcity of fprings of any defeription. 

The fird vegetation of a new foil, remote from continents and 
the intercourfc of man, is a botanical problem of difficult folu- 
tion. The prefent writer objefts, with* much plaufibility, to the 
received notions of winds, water, and birds conveying an ade- 
quate and fufficiently varied fupply of feeds in a date fit for ger- 
mination. But his hvpothefis of Umporary and partial a< 9 :s of crea- 
tion, adapted to exi/ling circumjlances^ is, according to our con- 
ceptions, unphilofophical, and by no means countenanced by 
fadl. What, we would aik, have thefe ftipplemcntary afts ef- 
fe£i;ed for the ifland of Afeenfion, a volcanic ejeftion of compa- 
ratively recent date ? ‘ Its immenfe diftance from land,* obferves 

the late Dr Walker, * renders its acquifition of feeds difficult 
and precarious. I^tnow but of two ways of fupplying jt with 
feeds, one by the water of the ocean, the other by birds. By 
one or other of thefe ways, it has got pofleffion of three fpecics 
of plants, and only three, a fingulanty no where elfc known. ’ 
Many exiding iflands arc, probably, only portions of continents, 
and received their quotas of vegetable |[crras in perioejs of high 
antiquity. Others, which owe their prefent appearance to the 
agency of fubterraneous fires, may have previously exifted at nts 
great depth under the furface of the fea, and in fuch a date as 
to preferve the rudiments of future plants from the contaik of 
air or other caufts of corruption. Amid the phyfical convul- 
Cons which may have agitated various traifis of the earth’s furface, 
fome of the many fources of vegetable reprotiuftion may have 
been kept alive, while the fortuitous movements of wind, water, 
and birds may have alio contributed their aid. In reafoning, 
however, on fuch a fubjc£V, we may truly fay, that * we 
are of yederday, * and that • we know nothing. ’ Hidory, 
^fta^ger to .kcep pace with the bufy, but fleeting events, which 

1 3 haxafs 
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harafs the fucceflive generations of rude and of civilized focietys 
prefumes to difdain the filenc yet majeflic march of naturcy who 
fteadily obferves her courfe, heedlefs of the clamours of contend- 
ing faAions, ||pd of the miferies which man inftifts on his bro- 
ther. And thus, fince the days of Theophraftus till thofe of 
Linnxus^ the flower, which has not ceafed, with the return of 
fpring, to difclofe its beauty, or difpenfe its fragrance, and the 
more homely herb, which has continued to minifler to the Ihclter 
4 >r fuftenance of animated beings, have, as fubjefts of inquiry, 
been condetnned to peculiar negle£t. The affinities and migra- 
tions of the vegetable families, in the early and fubfequent ages 
of the world, it is now tmpoffible, from want of proper docu- 
ments, to afeertain, Either they never found a place in the re- 
gifters of man, or, if they did, their hidory has for ever periffi- 
cd. What given trafl of land cats, at this day, eithibit the un- 
interrupted genealogy of its vegetable tribes? ImprelTions of 
racest long fince e:(tin£i in the colder latitudes, are ftill vifible in 
various ftrata of fchiilus,'coa], and iron (lone. Their prototypes 
have, perhaps, periffied, or, perhaps, they exifl: in Africa or 
Itjdoftan. Thcfe remarks, by the way, would lead us to infer, 
in oppofition to the author’s fentiments, that the heat of our 
planet is gradually diminiflbing. 

The nonage of creation, if we may fo fpeak, is a favourite 
notion which M. Bory endeavours to confirm, by the varying 
afpefls of fome plants, and the former cxiftcnce of the (hape- 
kfs drsmte. Thcfe, he would perfuade us, are the firft eflays of 
creation, and not yet reduced to their permanent and fpecific 
diftii^ions. But why fuppofe that the very firft aft of crea- 
tion is Icfs perfeift than any fubfequent one ? Why not perceive, 
that, in every country, there are hybrid and accidental varieties, 
which belong not ftridlly to* any fpecies noted in a fcientific no- 
tncnclatute ? or, why not difeern that our moft accurate dif- 
tin^ioQS often infenfibly glide into one another, and that nature 
fmiks at our artificial arrangements i 

We have to remark, however, that the botanical refearch 
manifefte4 in thefe volumes, is highly cteditable to the author’s 
diligence. ]Befi4e8 various rare and nondefeript plants, he has 
carefully noted thofe kinds which arc alfo indigenous to Europe. 
Among thcfe laft, we Ootice feveral cryptogamics, as Equi/eium 
tyemaky Lyec^dium^ L. denticulatum^ Pteris aquilina^ 

4fflen%unt adiantuf^ nigrum^ Polypodium aculentum^ Adiantum ca^ 
piilm veneris^ Tricheft^anes iunbrigenfe^ Sphagnum cyrnhifolium^ 
PMytrichum c^mmune^ Sryum aipinum, B.Jriatum, about twenty 
^htns^ four Cenfirva, with various Fuci and marine WvJ. 
W margiu are generally diftma 
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mi elegant ; and feveral of the more (Iriking fpecies are figured 
in the plates. It is, morebver, intimated, that the coHeAionft 
of dried fpecimens are varied and abundant, and that their con- 
tents will (hortly receive illuftration from the pe#s of profefied 
bocanifts. 

' We cannot clofe our account of the phyGcal information con- 
tained in this performance, without noticing the jdefpifed frag- 
ments of an atmofpheric (tone, which had alighted on the IJle 
om Tonnetiersy a fliort time before the arrival of the expedition. 
We certainly could have wifhed that the circumftances of its fall 
had been more minutely ffated. At the fame time, we are fully 
difpofed to believe in its celedial origin, at lead more fo than in 
M. Bory’s theory of the general phaenomcnon, a theory which 
emulates the oak of the Latin poets, and knows no limits but 
heaven and hell. With profeffions of much deference to the 
hypothefis of La Place, which aferibes thefe outlandyij iloncs to 
the projefting force of lunar volcanoes, M. Bory very modeilly 
dates his own doctrine in feveral pages. Fromthefe, it appears, 
that in ancient times, ignivomous mountains were endued with 
mighty force, though, like the race of mortals in Hornet’s day, 
they have fadly degenerated from their anceftors. Without 
ftaying to examine the caufes of this deplorable degradation, 
or to reduce to conlillency, the expiring energies of volcanic 
pToje£lion, with the accumulating intenfity of the central heat ; 
it appears not at all improbable, to our fiery champion^ that 
from the faid mountains, maffes of matter were propelled from 
an immenfe depth, to fuch a height, as to perform fpiral cir- 
curagirations, fomewhere within the limits of our planetary fyf- 
tem, till, in the courfe of ages, they canie to pop down, and 
take their reft on the furface of mother earth. 

But, as * fuch knowledge is too wonderful for us/ as * it is 
high, ’ and * we cannot attain to it, ’ we willingly pafs to * one of 
thofe hijloric meteors^ ’ to * one of thofe brilliant moments in the 
annals of every people, moments which vanlfti with the authors 
of their fplcndouT. ’ The eftabliihment of a line of naval na- 
tions, from the Cape of Good Hope to Ceylon, including the 
iiles of France, Bourbon, and Madagafcar, with the relinquiih- 
ment of the French territorial pofliffions on the continent of 
India, are pompouily held out as the infallible means of eruih- 
ing the overgrown power of Great Britain in the eaft, and thus 
Iltiking at her very vitals ! 

At St Helena, this bold fpeculator was not permitted to ex- 
plore the natural produftions of the ifland. He feems, there- 
to have confidcred himfelf as particularly called upon to 
1 4 maike 
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make the governor and his guefts the fubjefi of bis obferva* 

tions. ^ 

* The governor was a man of fixty years of age, thin and ruddy, 
vith a fulUbot(pmed wig, highly powdered and curled, like that of 
Quipotis, which gave him a very comical air. He addrefled feveral 
fentenccs to us, which no doubt w»ere very poUtc ; and be prevailed on 
us to go up flairs, and partake of the rcpaft» As 1 did not well under- 
ftand what he faid, his aid-de^camp told me, in a jargon hardly iatelli- 
gible, that the gcDcrnor had been /peaking French to me^ 

* At a moment when France had juft compelled Europe to grant her 
a glorious peace, but had yet fcarcely breathed from thofc revolutionary 
commotions which had tarnifhed her reputation in the eyes of her ene- 
mies, 1 knew not well what countenance to afliime among men who the 
lead regard us. I was defirous to appear neither humble nor haughty ; 
and yet to iraintain a character among thofe who believe they have one, 
and who judge of every thing by appeaAnces. Though J fufpeftvd that 
my acceptance of the govcrnor*8 obliging invitation might be reckoned 
unfeafonable, 1 was nererthelefs curious to fee the Englifli at one of their 
gieat dinners. My companions freed me from this dilemma. They 
mounted ; and I followed. ' 

The governor’s party confifted of forty perfons ! With the cx« 
ception of his two daughters, one of whom feems to have half 
captivated our ccmhujlihle journalift, the circumftanccs of the 
entertainment are deferibed with more farcafm than pleafantry. 

hundred cryftal bottles of wine, of which poor M. Bory 
was cew/r/Zerf to drink liberally, though he gave the go-by to a 
multitude of toafts, flouriflted in the fore-ground of the deflert ; 
and we are left to infer, that Britiih hilarity and inebtiety, are 
fynonymous terms. 

* As It was whifpered at table, that I belonged to General Magai- 
lon’s Staff, tw'O tall gentlemen came near me ; and one of them, a Co- 
lonel of Engineers, who fpokc paffablc French, began to converfc with 
me. He afked me a'tnultitude of queftions concerning the Ifles of France 
and Bourbon, their refources, ihcir population, and the means of their 
defence. I was almoft tempted to treat him in the Englijl Jlyle^ by rjc- 
aggetating on every topic of hie inquiries. However, 1 gave him fuch 
aniwers as I tho^ht proper, and conformable to truth. I'he other 
gentleman, who had been filent for an hour, then took his turn of the 
converfation, and, after having again interrogated me, informed me that 
he was Commodore Elpbingftone. 

^ Commodore Elphmgftonc enjoys a certain degree of reputation in 
the Englifli Navy, and had ferved, it feems, with diftinaion in India. 
On repcivlug accounts of the peace, he had left his fliip, and taken his 
paffage for England on board an Indiaman. The Commodore had fre- 
aMjcntly ermVed before the Ifle of France. He had a high opinion of 
t^entti of {JcncT^l MagaJloii { and he told me, that had not th^ 
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peace taken place, his government had projected an attack on the 
ritius. He added too, that he was to have direded the execution of 
it. As he ulked to me of all the formidable refources which would 
have been employed, 1 told him with politenefs, that had the attack 
taken place, 1 (hould have been glad that it fhould havl been condud- 
ed by him, becaufe his good offices to the prifoners whom he had fre« 
quently taken, had fecured him the afTedion of many people. The 
Commodore, interpreting my words quite differently from what I meant, 
thanked me heartily, and, after having frequently repeated, you are too 
polite^ he added, Indeed^ after the reduQion of the ifland^ / fhould have done 
all in my povjer to have fecured good treatment to every body. Here I ftop^ 
ped him ffiort. Commodore, faid I to him, you have mifunder- 
ftood me ; my only reafon for wifhing that you fhould attack us rather 
than another, is, the governor might have it in his power to return 
to you, when a prifoner, all the civilities which you have fhewn to the 
feamen whom you have taken 6n different occafions. ” On this the 
converfation broke pff. My two Englifhmen turned their backs on me, 
and have never feen me fince. * 

M. Bory may thank his (tars that the reparation was followed 
by no ignivomoui exfloftons : and, on taking leave of him, in ouf 
turn, we have only to obferve, that, with all his talents and ac-^ 
quired information, with all his readinefs to engage in baffling 
or in plodding occupations, and with all his facility in compo* 
fition, wc hope he is (till youngs and are afraid he will always be 
a Frenchman, 


Art. XII. Memoires d*un Temoin de la Revolution : ou yournal 
des fails qui fe font pafse Jbus fes yeux^ et qui ant prepare M fixe 
la Conjlitution Frangaife* Ouvrage Poffhume dc Jean Sylvain 
Bailly, Premier Prefident de rAflemblce Nationale Conltitu- 
ant, Premier Maire de Paris, et Membre dfc TjtoU Academies* 
8 VO. 3 Tom. Paris, 1804. 

A MONG the many evils which the French revolution has in* 
filled on mankind, the moft deplorable, perhaps, both in 
point of extent ax^d of probable duration, confifls in the injury 
which it has done to the caufe of rational freedom, and the 4 il- 
credit in which it has involved the principles of political phtlo^ 
fophy. The warnings which may be derived from the .sitisfor** 
tunes of that country, and the leffons which may (till be read in 
the tragical confequences of her temerity, are memorable, no 
doubt, and important : but they are fuch as are prefented to us 
by the hiftory of every period of the world $ and the emotions 
by which they^have been impxefled| are in Ihis cafe too violent 

tt 
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make* the governor and hU guefts the fubjeji of his obferva* 
tions, 

* The governor was a man of fixty years of age» thin and ruddy, 
with a full-bottpmed wig, highly powdered and curled, like that of 
Quipotis, which gave him a very comical air. He addreiTed feveral 
fentences to us, which no doubt were very polite ; and be prevailed on 
U8 to go up (lairs, and partake of the repaft. As 1 did not well under- 
ftand what he faid, his aid-de-camp told me, in a jargon hardly intelli- 
gible, that the governor had been /peaking French to me» 

* At a moment when France had juft compelled Europe to grant her 
a glorious peace, but had yet fcarcely breathed from thofc revolutionary 
commotions which had tarnifhed her repuution in the eyes of her ene- 
mies, 1 knew not well what countenance to alTume among men who the 
lead regard us. I was deftrous to appear neither humble nor haughty ; 
and yet to maintain a charadler among thofe who believe they have one, 
and who judge of every thing by appearances. Though J fufpeflrd that 
my acceptance of the governor’s obliging invitation might be reckoned 
unfeafonable, 1 was neverthelefs curious to fee the Englifh at one of their 
great dinners. My companions freed me from this dilemma. They 
mounted ; and I followed. ’ 

The governor’s party confifted of forty perfons ! With the ct* 
ception of his two daughters, one of whom feems to have half 
captivated omt' combuJUble journalift, the circumftances of the 
entertainment arc deferibed with more farcafm than pleafantry. 
Two hundred cryftal bottles of wine, of which poor M. Bory 
was compelled to drink liberally, though he gave the go-by to a 
multitude of toafts, flouriflied in the fore-ground of the deflert ; 
and we are left to infer, that Britiili hilarity and inebriety, are 
fynonymous terms. 

* As ft was whifpered at table, that I belonged to General Magal- 
lon’s Staff, two tall gentlemen came near me ; and one of them, a Co- 
lonel df Engineers, who fpoke paffable French, began to cooverfe with 
me. Heaflfcd me aTmuItirude of qufftions concerning the Ifles of France 
and Bourbon, th<ir refources, their population, and the means of their 
defence. 1 was alnvoft tempted to treat him in the Englifb /yie^ by ejr- 
aggeratr^g on every topic of his inquiries. However, 1 gave him fucb 
anfwera as I thought proper, and conformable to truth. The other 
gentleman, who had been filcnt for an hour, then took his turn pf the 
converfation, and,', after haying again interrogated me, informed me that 
he was Commodore Elphingftone. 

* Commodore Elphingftone enjoys a certain degree of reputation in 
the Englifti Navy, and |)ad ferved, it feems, with diftinftion in India. 
On receiving account# of the peace, he had left his fit ip, stnd taken his 
pal^age for England on board an Indiaman. The Commodore had fre- 
'flucntly cruized before the Ifle of France. He had a high opinion of 

of Qener^l hIegal)ofi ; and told me, that had not the 
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peace takeii piJsice/ his gorernment had projeded an attack on the MaiK 
ritius. He added too» that he was to have directed the execution of 
it. As he talked to ‘me of all the formidable refources which would 
have been employed, I told him with politenefs, that had the attack 
taken place, I (hould have been glad t^t it Hiould have been condud-. 
ed by him, becaufe his good offices to the prifoners whom he had fr&* 
quently taken, had fecured him the affedtion of many people. The 
Commodore, interpreting my words quite differently from what I meant, 
thanked me heartily, and, after having frequently repeated, you are to9 
polite^ he added, In^ed^ after the reduBion of the iflandt I Jbould have done 
all in my ponjjer to have fecured good treatment to every body. Here I flop- 
ped him fhort. Commodore, ** faid I to him, you have mifunder- 
ilood me ; my only reafon for wifhing that you fhould attack us rather 
than another, is, that the governor might have it in his power to return 
to you, when a prifoner, all the civilities which you have (hewn to the 
feamen whom you have taken 6n different occaiions. ” On this the 
converfatton broke off. My two Englifhmen turned their backs on me^ 
and have never feen me fince. * 

M. Bory may thank his ftars that the reparation was fioUowed 
by no ignivomotts exploftons : and, on taking leave of him, in our 
turn, we have only to obferve, that, with all his talents and^ ac-* 
quired information, with all his readinefs to engage in bufllin^^ 
or in plodding occupations, and with all his facility in compo* 
fition, wG hope he is ftill ymng^ and are afraid he will always be 
a Frenchman^ 


Art. XII. Memoir €s tTun Temoin de la Revolution : ou Jottrnal 
des fails qui fe font pafsi fous fes yeux^ et qui oni prepare ,et fixe 
la Conjlitution Frangaife. Ouvrage Pofthume de Jean SylvaiQ 
Bailly, Premier Prefident de rAffemblce Nationale Conftitu- 
ant, Premier Maire de Paris, et Membre dft Trois Academies* 
8 VO. 3 Tom. Paris, 1804. 

A MONG the many evils which the Prcnch revolution has iji^ 
Hided on mankind, the moft deplorable, perhaps, both in 
point of extent ai^d of probable duration, confiffs in the injury 
which it has done to the caufe of rational freedom, and the dtf- 
credit in which it has involved the principles qf political pbilo* 
fophy. The warnings which may be derived from the .misfor^ 
tunes of that country, and the leifons which may ftill be read in 
the tragic^ confequences of her temerity, are memorable, no 
doubt, an j important : but they are fuch as are prefented to us 
by the hiftory of every period of the world j and the emotions 
virhicb they^have been impTefted, are in 4 his cafe too violent 
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to let their import and application be properly diftinguilhed. 
From the mifcarriage of a fcheme of frantic innovation, we 
have conceived an unreafonable and undifcriminating dread of 
all alteration o^ reform. The bad fuccefs of an attempt to make 
government perfe£t, has reconciled us to imperfeftions that 
might eafily be removed; and the miferable confequeiiccs of 
treating every thing as prejudice and injuftice, which could not 
be reconciled to a fyftem of fantafttc equality, has given ftrengtli 
to prejudices, and fanftion to abufes, which were gradually 
wearing away before the progrefs of reafon and philofophy. The 
French revolution has thrown us back half a century in the 
courfe of political improvement; and driven us to cling pnce 
more, with fuperftitious terror, at the feet of thofe idols from 
which we had been nearly reclaimed by the lefibns of a milder 
philofophy. When we look round %n the wreck and the ruin 
which the whirlwind has fcattered over the profpeft before us, we 
tremble at the rifing gale, and (hrink even from the wholefome 
air that (lirs the fig leaf on our porch. Terrified and difguflcd 
with the brawls and midnight murders which proceed from in- 
toxication, we are almoll inclined to deny ourfelves the plea- 
fores of a generous hofpitality ; and fcarcely venture to difiufe 
the comforts of light or of warmth in our dwellings, when we 
turn our eyes on the devallation which the flames have commit-, 
ted around us. 

The fame circumftances which have thus led us to confound 
what is falutary witli what is pernicious in our eflablifhments^ 
have alfo perverted our judgements as to the charadters of thofe 
who were connected with thefe memorable occurrences. The 
tide of popular favour, which ran at one time with a dangerous 
and headlong violetice to the fide of innovation and political ex- 
periment^ has now fet, perhaps too flrongly, in an oppofite di- 
re^on; and the fa!be mifguiding paflions riiat placed factious aud 
felfifli men on a level with patriots and heroes, has now ranked 
foe blamelefs and the enl^htened in the herd of murderers and 

There are two.clafles of men, in particular, to whom it appears 
to us that the.revcdution has thus done injuflice, and who have 
been made to fliare, in fome meafure, the infamy of its moft 
deteflable agents, in confequence of venial errors, and in fpite 
of ext]raordinary merits* There arc none indeed who made a 
^gure in its more advanced ftages, that may not be left, with- 
out any great breach of charity, to the vengeance of ||pblic opii- 
foion : and both the defcriptioiisiof perfons to whom we have al- 
only exifted, accordingly, at the^ period of its commence- 
wem foe piiiiofophers of fpeculatiye men who in- 
' ’ culcat^ 
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culcated a lov€rof libetty and a defire of reform by their writ*’ 
ings and comrerfation ; and the virtuous and moderate, who at-*^ 
tempted to upon thefe principles at the outfet of the revolu- 
tion, and countenanced or fuggefted thofe meafures by which 
the ancient frame of the government was eventually difiblved. 
To confound either of thefe clafles of men with the mongers 
by whom they were fucceeded, it would be neceflary to for- 
get that they were in reality their hioft ftrenuous opponents, 
and their earliefl; vi£):ims. If they Were inftrumental in conjur- 
ing up the tempeft, we may at leafl: prefume that their coopera- 
tion was granted in ignorance, fince they were the firft to fall be- 
fore it ; and can fcarcely be fuppofed to have either forefeen or 
intended thofe confequences in which their own ruin was fo ine- 
vitably involved. That they are chargeable with imprudence and 
with prefumption, may be ^rmed, perhaps, without fear of con- 
tradition ; though, with regard to many of them, it would be no 
eafy talk, perhaps, to point out by what conduf): they could have 
avoided fuch an imputation ; and this charge, it is manifeil, ought 
at any rate to be kept carefully feparate from that of guilt or atro- 
city. Benevolent intentions, though allayed by vanity, and mif* 
guided by iraorance, can never become the objeAs of the highefl; 
moral reprobation ; and enthufiafm itfelf, though it does the work 
of the demons, ought (till to be diftinguiihed from treachery or ma- 
lice. The knightly adventurer, who broke the chains of the gal- 
ley flaves purely that they might enjoy their deliverance fioom bcmd- 
age, will always be regarded with other feelings than the robber 
who freed them to recruilfethe ranks of his banditti. 

We have examined in a^rmer article * the extent of the par- 
ticipation which can be faidy imputed to the philofophers in the 
crimes and miferies of the revolution, and endeavoured to afeer- 
tain in how far they may be faid to have made themfelves refpon- 
fible for its confequences, or to have deferv^d cenfum for their 
exertions : and, acquitting the greater part of any mifehievoue 
intention, we found reafon, upon that occafion, to conclude, that 
there was nothing in the conduct of the majority which (hould 
expofe them to blame, or deprive them of the mdit which they 
would have certainly enjoyed, but for confequences which they could 
not forefee. For thofe who, with intentions equally blamelefs, aU 
tempted to carry into execution the projects which h^d been fug- 
gefted by the others, and adually engaged in meafures whioi 
could not, fail to terminate in important changes^ it will not be 
eafy, we^e afraid, to make fo fatisfadlory an apology. What 
is written inay be corrected % but what is done cannot be recalled ^ 
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a Haifa and tnjndieicm publication naturally calls forth an hoft of 
anfurers; andarhere the fuhjefl of difculton is fuch as excites a 
eery posxrerful inteteft) the caufe of truth is not „ always lead ef* 
finally Served by her opponents. But the e^^rors of cabinets 
and c^ iegifiatures have other confequences and other confutations. 
They am anfwered by infurrediions, and confuted by confpira- 
cies s ^ paradox which might have been maintained by an author^ 
vridmit any other lofs than that of a little leifurei and ink and 
]iaper» can only be fupported by a minifter at the expence of the 
fives and the liberties of a nation. It is evident, therefore, that the 
precipitation of a legiflatoi can never admit of the fiime excufe;. 
with that of a fpecul^tive inquirer ^ that the fame confidence in 
his opinions, which judifies the former in maintaining them to 
fhe worlds will never juitify the other in fufpendtng the happU 
Befs of his country on the iffue of theis truth ; and that he, in par- 
ticular, fubjedls himfclf to a tremendous refponfibility, who vo- 
luntarily takes upon himfelf the new»modelling of an ancient con- 
fikution. 

We are very much inclined to do judice to the virtuous and 
enlightened men who abounded in the condituent aiTembly of 
France. We believe that the motives of many of them were 
pure, and their patriotifm unaiFedled ; their talents are dill more 
HidifpatabJe but we cannot acquit them of blamcable prefump- 
rion and inexcufeable imprudence. Tliere are three points, it ap« 
pears to us, in particular, in .which they were bound to have foie- 
lieeii the confequences of their proceedings. 

In the place, the fpirit of exafperation, defiance and in- 
tkftsdatioiit wkh^which, from tlie beginning, they carried on their 
wppofitkm to the fchemes of the court, the clergy and the nobility, 
appears to us to have been as impolitic with a view to their ulti- 
mate fuccefe, as it was fufpicious perhaps as to their immediate 
m^ves.^, The parsfie which they made of their popularity ; the 
lupport Vi^h they fubmitted to receive from the menaces and ac- 
d^ariom of the. mob ; the joy which they tedified at the defer- 
tion of tfae«ioyal afr^ies ; and the anomalou% military force, of 
which they patTonhsed the formation in the city of Paris, were fo 
many preparations for a&ual hoftility, and led almod inevitably 
So that appeal force, ' by which all prQfpeA of edablilhing an 
e^Wable government Wgs finally cut off. Sanguine as the pa- 
triots df that aiTembly undoubtedly were, they might dill have 
be^ able to remember Ibe mod obvious and imj^rtant lefibn in 
iSie phole volume of niftory, that the nation which ba^ recourfe 
to^rmf far the fettlement of its.internaL affairs, neceiTarily falls 
under the iron yoke of a military government in the end and that 

can jullify tlie lovers of 
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freedom iit forcing it from the hands of their goiierfidA. M 
France, there certainly was no fuch neceffity. The whole weight 
and ftrcngth of the nation was bent upon political improvement 
and reform. There was no poffibflity of their being ultimatdf 
teGfted; and the onljr danger that was to be apprehended w^ 
that^heir progrefs would be too rapid. After the State»^Genei^ 
were granted, indeed, it appears to us that the vi£lory of thi 
friends to liberty was afceitained. 'JThcy could not have gone too 
flow afterwards i they could not hare been flttisfied with too liide. 
Irhc great obje£k was to exclude the agency of force, and to leave 
po pretext for an appeal to violence. Nothing could have flood 
againft the force of reafon, which ought to hive given way; and 
from a monarch of the charader of Louis XVL there was no 
reafon to apprehend any attempt to regain, by violence, what bt 
had yielded from principles of philanthropy and convi£tion. The 
Third Eftatc would have grown into power, inftead of ufutpiog 
it ; and would have gradually comprefled the other orders into 
their proper dimen Gons, inftead of dlfplacing them by a violence 
that could never be forgiven. Even if the orders had deliberated 
feparately, (aS it appears to us they ought clearly to havedono^^ 
the commons were fure of an ultimate preponderance, and die 
government of i permanent and incalculable ameliorsition. Cofi^ 
vened in a legiflative aflembly, and engrolBng almoft entirely tte 
refpedl and affeftions of the whole nation, they would liave 
joyed the unlimited liberty of political difeuffion, and gradually im^ 
prelled on the government the charafter of their peculiar prtncU 
pies. By the reftoration of the legiflative fundiion to the com- 
mons of the kingdom, the fyftem was rendered completcj and ro- 
quired only to be put into aAion, in order to affume all thofe im- 
provements which neceffarily refulted from the iucreafed WtaSsh 
and intelligence of its reprefentatives. 

Of this fair chance of amelioration, the natbn was difappoint* 
cd, chiefly, we are inclined to think, by the neediefs afperity.aiid 
injudicious menaces of the popular party. They relied 
upon the ftrength wf their adherents among the populace. If tlicy 
did not a£tually encourage them to )threatsund td ads of violence^ 
they availed themfelves at leaft of thofe which were committed, to 
intimidate and deprefs their opponents ; for it is indifputably cer- 
tain, that the unconditional compliance of the court wt^ all the de- 
mands of the conftituent aflembly, was the refult eith^ of adoail 
force, or the dread of its immediate application. This u^s the inau- 
fpiciotts commencement of the fins and the fufferiUgs of the revolu- 
tion. Their progrefs and termination were natural and neceffary* 
The multitude, once allowed to overawe the old government with 
'threats, foon fubjeded the new government to the fame degrade* 
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ttoOf and, once permitted to ad in arms, came fpeedily to dic<* 
tate to thofe who were aiTembled to deliberate. As foon as an 
appeal was made to force, the decifion came to be with thofe by 
whom force^cottld at all times be commanded. Reafon and phi* 
lofophy were -dtfcarded, and mere teattor and brute violence in 
the various forms of profcriptions> m&rredions^ mafi*acres, and 
milkjury executions, haralTed and diftraded the mifguided nation, 
till^ by a natural confummation, they fell under the defpotic 
fceptre of a, military ufurper. Thefe confeqnencest we conceive, 
were t^vious, and might have been eafily forefeen. Nearly half^^ 
a century had elapfed (ince they were pointed out in thofe melf' 
morable words of the mod profound and philofophical of hiilo* 
rlan$. ‘ By recent, as well as by antient example, it was be- 
come evident, that illegal violence, with whatever pretences it 
may be covered, and whatever objed it may purfue, mud inevit- 
ably end at lad in the arbitrary and defpotic government of a fin* 
gl^crfon. * 

The Jecond inezcufable blunder, of which the Condituent Af* 
fembly was guilty, was one equally obvious, and has been more 
frequently noticed. It was the extreme redlefsnefs and precipi* 
tation with which they proceeded to accomplifli, in a few weeks, 
the legiflative labours of a century. Their condihition was druck 
out at a heat, and their meafures of reform propofcd and adopted 
like toads at an eledion dinner* Within lefs than fix months from 
the period of their fird convocation, they declared the illegality 
of all the fubfiding taxes ; they aboliibed the old conditution of 
the States-Generai } they fettled the limits of the Royal prero- 
gative, thek own inviolability, and the refponfibility of xniiiiders. 
Before they put any one of their projeds to the ted of experi- 
ment,^ tbey had adopted fuch an enormous multitude, as entirely 
to kmovate the condition of the country, and to expofe even tliofe 
wliich were falutary to mifapprehenfion and mifearriage. From a 
fpheme reformation fo impetuous, and an impatience fo puerile, 
nothing permanent or judicious could be reafonably expeded. In 
)egtfiating.&ar dbeir country, they feem to havc/orgotten that they 
were operatim on a living and lentient fubdance, and not on an 
inert and paitive mafs, which, they might model and compound 
according to their plcafure or their fancy. Human fociety, how- 
ever, is not like a piece' of mechanifm which maybe fafely taken 
to j^eces, and put together by the hands of an ordinary artid. 
It is the work of N^tUke, and not of man ^ and has received^ 
from the hands of its Author, an organization that cannot be de- 
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ftroyed without danger to its exiftence, and certain properties and 
powers that cannot be altered or fufpended by thofe who may have 
been entrnfted with its management. By ftudying thefe propertiesy 
and direding. thoff powers, it may be modified and altered to a very 
confidc^ratile extent. But they muft be allowed to develope them* * 
felves by their internal energy, and to familiarize tbemfelves with, 
their new channel of exertion. A child cannot be ftretched out 
by engines to the (tature of a man, nor a man compelled, in a 
morning, to excel in all the exercifes of an athlete. Thofe into 
^bofe hands the deflinies of a great nation are committed, fhould 
t^iiowon its reformation at leaS as much patient obfervance and as 
much tender precaution as are difplayed by a fkiiful. gardener in his 
treatment of a fickly plant. He props up diofe branches that are weak 
or overloaded, and gradually prunes and reduces thofe that arc too 
luxuriant : he cuts away what is abfolutely rotten and diftemper^ 
ed ; he ftirs the earth about the root, and fprinkles it with water^ 
and waits for the coming fpring : he trains the young branch to 
the right hand or to the left ; and leads it, by a gradual and fpon* 
taneous progrefs, to expand or exalt itfelf, leafon after feafon, in 
the diredrion which he had previoufly determined : and thus, in 
the courfc of a few fummers, he brings it, without injury or 
compulfion, into ^at form and proportion which could not with 
fafety have been impofed upon it in a fhorter time. The reform- 
ers of France applied no fuch gentle^folicitations, and could not 
w'ait for the cfFe«s of .any fuch preparatory mcafures, or volun-> 
ury developemcnts. They forcibly broke over its lofty boughs, and 
endeavoured to llraighten its crooked joints by violence : they tor- 
tured it into fyinmetry in vain, and (hed its life-blood on the earth, 
in the middle of its fcattered branches. < « 

The third great danger againft which we think it was the 
the intelligent and virtuous part of the deputies to bav^ pmvided, 
was that whicli arofe from the fudden transference of power to the 
hands of men who had previoufly no zutural or individual influ- 
ence in the community, lliis was an evil, indeed, which arefe 
neceflarily, in fome degree, from the defefts of Ac old govemr 
ment, and from the novelty of the fituation hi which the country 
was placed by the convocation of Ae States-General $ but it was 
materially aggravated by the prefumption, and improvidence of 
thofe eoAufiaftic legifiators, and tended powerful^ to, produce ' 
Aofc ,difafters by which they were ultimately overu^llU^di*. " 

^ No reprefentative legiflature, it appears to ug, ean jiever be re- 
.fpefliable or fecure, unlefs it contain wiAin itfelf. a great propor- 
tion of Aofe who form the natural ariftocracy of the country, and 
are abk, as individuals, to influence the conclu£i vand opinious of 
4lie greater of ^ks inhabitants. Unkig the power weight' 
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and authority of the affembly, in fliort, be really made up of the 
power and weight afid authority of the individuals who compofe 
it, the fafiititious dignity they may derive from their fituation can 
never be of long endurance ; and the dangerous power with which 
they may be invelted, will become the fubje£t of fcrambling and 
contention among the fa£lions of the metropolisi and be employ- 
ed for any purpofe but the general good of the community. 

In England, the Houfe of Gammons is made up of the indi- 
viduals who, by birth, by fortune, or by talents, poflefs fuigly 
the greateft influence over the reft of the people. The moft cer- 
tain and the moft permanent influence, is that of rank and of 
riches; and thefe are the qualifications, accordingly, which re- 
turn the greateft number of members. Men fubmit to be govern- 
ed by the united will of thofe, to whofe will, as individuals, the 
greater part of them have been previoufly accuftomed to fubmit 
themfelvcs ; and an aft of Parliament is reverenced and obeyed, 
not becaufe the people are imprefled with a coniiitutional vene- 
ration for an inftitution called a Parliament, but becaufe it has 
been paflTed by the authority of thofe who are recognized as their 
natural fuperiors, and by whofe influence, as individuals, the fame 
mcafures might have been enforced over the greater part of the 
kingdom. Scarcely any new power is acquired, therefore, by 
the combination of tliofe perfous into a legiflature : they carry 
each their lhare of influence and authority into the fenate along with 
them ; and it is by adding the items of it together, that the influ- 
ence and authority of the fenate itfelf is made up. From fuch a 
fenate, therefore, it is obvious that their power can never be 
wrefted, and that it would not even attach to thofe who might fuc- 
cced in fupplanting them in the legiflature, by violence or intrigue, 
or by any other means than thofe by which they thcmfelves had 
originally fecured their nomination. In fuch a ftate of reprefen- 
tatjon, in fbort, the influence of the reprefentatives is not bor- 
rowed from their oflice, but the influence of the office is fupport- 
ed by that which is perfonal to its members ; and Parliament is 
only regarded as the great depofitary of all the aufliority which 
formerly exifted, in a Scattered ftate, among its members. This 
authority, therefore, belonging to the men, and net to their 
places, can neither loft by them, if they are forced from their 
places, nor found by thofe who may fupplant them. The Long 
Parliament, after it was purged by the Independents, and the af- 
femblies that met ^der that name, during the Proteftorate of 
Cromwell, held the place, and enjoyed all the form of power, 
that had belonged to their predeceflbrs ; but as they no longer 
contained thofe individuals wiio were able to fway and influence 
the opinion of the body of the people, they were wijhout refpeft 
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or autto^ QwedUjr t^erto be die ot^edt ef |kdi^'de^^ 
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■ Astite fteofef'lml attdtt^t^ a kj^fiattife thaaconftinttedittfier* 
feem aad inidieiHMe oa the one band,’f(Hon tbe othert dio 
medendw of hs fmceediagsiagtianuiteed bgr aoooBddafnefsof 
bafistipon«Melid>(ee<ttboriiyWfoanded. EveiyiniHddttaltbebg 
aware ci tbe extent to wbicA bis own influence is likelY to seacb a> 
moag his conftitaents and dep^dabts»M anxions that uieiaandates 
of tK body fliaif never pafs beyond that limit, within which obe« 
dtenee may be eafily fecnred. He will not hazard the lols Of hi! 
own {lower, dierefore, by any attempt to enlarge that of the le« 
giflatnre j and feeling, at every ftep, the weight and refiftance of 
the people, the whole aflembly proceeds with a dne regard to thetv 
opinions and prqudices, and can never do any thing very injariona 
or very diftafteful to the majority. From the very nature of the' 
authority with which they are invefted, they are in fa£t confub^ 
ftantiated with the people for whom they are to legifiate. Hiey 
do not fit loofe upon them, like riders on inferior animals, not 
fpeculate nor projeA experiments upon their wdfate, like ope«- 
vators upon a foreign fttbftattce. They are the natural organs of 
a grean living body, and are not only warned, by their own feei> 
ings, of any injury which they may be tempted to inflid on it,' 
but would bebome incapaMe of performing their fun^ions, ir 
they were to proceed far in debilitating the ^neral fyftem. 

Such, it appears to us, though delivered perhaps in too abftradk- 
and elementary a form, is the juft conception of a free reprefen* 
tatire legiflature. Hcither the EnglUh Houfe of Commons, in> 
deed, nor any aflembly of any other nation, ever realized k in 
all Us perfeftion; but it is in wtr approximation to fdfeh afiand-* 
ard, we conceive, that their excellence and utility vriU be found 
to confift} and where the conditions upon which we hjweisfi&ed 
are abfolutely wanting, the fudden inuitutton of a reprdentatiyib 
legiflature will only be a ftep to the moft ffij^ful difbrdf^/ 
Where it has grtrini up in a conotry in- Which perfonal iibtw^ 
and property are tolerably feenre, it natnodly aSttme$'‘.that.fph|ik 
which is moft favouraUe to its beneficial Uifluene^- and has a ten*: 
dency to perpetual improvement, and to rite eoi^tit an!Bdfi<Mtz< 
tion of we condition of the whole fociefy. . The diffisrenee .b««i 
tween a free {pivemtnentand a tyrannical one, ccmfiftsemlfely its 
the diffirrentproporriontuf the people that aruinfluenyadiy tbeiif 
or fubjugaR^ 1^ first. In a large foci^,- -epiflisiu can 
only be reunitM by means of reprefentstton } natar^ 

reprefeotstive is the indfividmd wbofe exanpfe.Zari Wsthority can 
inflaenee .^-epinjons of the sreater pait-olv^bodb- Id' Wham bev 
ludf he k ddlqpmd. ThU i» w n^ral 
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nttiott i and ita fegitSltnre is than upon the beft poffibln fnoN 
ing« when it is in the hands of thofe who anfwet to that defcrip^ 
tion. The ithole ate governed by the laws, exadly a» 

each dan ot of them would hate been by the patriarchal 

anthotity of an eledite and unarmed chieftain ; and the hwgiv* 
et$ art not only fecnre of their places while they can inaintaifi 
their inflnenee over the people^ out art withheld from any rafh 
ot fti|atiitu tnearnre by the confcionfnefs and feelings of their de- 
pondente on this voluntary deference and fitbrniffion. 

f K this be at ail a juft reprefentatton of the conditions upon 
which the refpedabiiity and fecurity of a reprefenrative legiiiature 
vhtift al wdys depend^ it will not be difficult to explain how the expe« 
rlment mtfcarried fo completely, in the cafe of the Ftench confti« 
tuent afTembly. That aiTembly, which the enthufiafm of the pub- 
and the mifcondudi of the privileged orders foon enabM to 
mgroft the whole power of the country, confifted almoft entirely 
of pertbns without name or individual influence, who owed the 
whole of their confequence to the fituation to which they had 
been elevated, and were not able, as individuals, to have influen- 
ced the opinions of one fiftieth part of their countrymen. There 
was in France, indeed, at this time, no legitimate, wholefome or 
real ariftocracy. The noblefle, who Were perfecuted for bearing 
that name, were quite difeonneded from the people. Their ha- 
bits of perpetual refidence in the capital, and their total independ- 
ence of the good opinion of their vaflals, had deprived them of 
atif influence over the minds of the lower orders ; and the orga- 
nization of fociety had not yet enabled the rich manufa£f urers or 
ptoptietons to aflume fuch an influence. The perfons fenc as de- 
puties to the States- General, therefore, were thofe chiefly who, by 
intrigue and boldnefs, and by profeffions of uncommon zeal for 
what were then the great objeds of popular purfuit, had beeu 
enabled to carry the votes of the elefiots. A notion of talent, 
and an opinion that they would be loud and vehement in fopport-* 
ing thofe requefts upon which the people had already come to a 
decifion, were their paffports into that aflembly. They were fenc 
there to exprefe the particular fpirit of the people, and net to give 
a general pledge of their acquiefcence in what might there bo en* 
ftSed. They wtfO not the hereditary patrons of the people, bur 
theirhired advocates (or a particular pleading# They bad no ge^ 
tietal truft or aulhofity over them, buc^were chofen as their fpe- 
eiat meflengers, out of a multitude whofe influence and preten* 
fiotis were cquall^owcrful^ 

When thefe men found themfelves, as it wore by accident, in 
po&fiion of the whole power of the Ante, and inyefted wirii the 
afafafajM gov^riui^tit of ^gitseeft nation that 
^ .dern 
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Actrt tiffieit it U to be wondered at if they forgdt the flcitdee 
ties by which they Were bound to their conftituents. The power# 
to which they had ftfcceeded were fo infinitely beyond any thing 
that they had enjoyed in their individual capacity, that it is not 
furprifiilg tf they never thought df exerting thecU with the fanld 
coo^deration and caution. Inftead of the great bafes of rank and 
property, which cannot be transferred by the clamours of the 
ta&ioiW, 6r the caprice of the inconftant, and which icrve to baU 
laft and fteady the vefiel of the ftate in all its wanderings and dif^ 
afters, the atifembly pofleffed only the bafis of talent or reputa* 
tion ; qualities which depend upon opinion and opportunity, and 
which may be attributed in the fame proportion to an inconveni* 
ent multitude at once. The whole legiflatore may be confider^ 
ed, therefore, as compofed of adventurers^ who had already aN 
tained a fituation incalculably above their original pretenfions, and 
were now tempted to pu(h their fortune by every means that 
held out the promife of immediate fuccefs. They had nothing* 
comparatively fpeaking, to lofe, but their places in the aflembly* 
or the influence which they pofieiled within its Walls; and as the 
authority of the aiTembly itfelf depended altogether upon the po^ 
pularity of its meafurcs, and not upon the iutrinGc authority of 
its members, fo it was only to be maintained by a fucceffion of 
brilliant and impofing refolutions, and by fatisfying or outdoing 
the extravagant wiihes and expedations of the moft extravagant 
and fanguine populace that ever exifted* For a man to get a lead 
in fuch an aflcmbly, it was by nO means necefTary that he (bould 
have previoufly poflefled any influence or authority in the commu- 
nity; that he ihould be connected with powerful famiiicsi or fup-^ 
ported by opulent and extenfive aflbeiations* If he could daazle 
and overawe in debate, if he could obtain the acdamations of the 
mob of Verfailles, and m^e himfelf familiar to the eyes and the 
ears of the aiTembly and its galleries, he was in a fair train for 
having a great (hare in the direftibn of art Uilembif, exerclfing 
abfolute fovereignty over thirty millions of men. The prite was 
too tempting not to attract a multitude of competitors ; and th^ 
aflbnbly for many, months was governed by tnofe who outvied 
their affodates in the impra€ricame extravagtnfec of their patriot^ 
ifm, and facrificed moft profufely the resl mtcrefts of the people 
at the flirine of a precarious popularity^ ' . ^ 

' Id this Way, the aflcmbly* from the inherent yiCes of its con* 
ftitutibn, ceafed to be refpedable or ufeful. The fante caufes 
fpeetKly put an end to its lecurityi and converted it imo an infttu* 
meht cf deftruAion. V 

Mete ptmularity was at^rft the inftrument by: which thjS' Uir* 
fteady He^ttute Wat gnvetwed i ” but wben^it beouire apparent* 
* i K a ^ rha* 
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thsLt whoever could obtain the direflion or command of it^ mull 
poitefs the whole authority* of the ftate, parties became left 
fcrupulous about the means they employed for that p\irpofe» and 
foon found out that violence and terror were infinitely more ef^ 
fe&ual and eapeclitious than perfuafion and eloqueOcd. The 
people at largC) who had no attachment to any families or indv» 
viduala among their delegatesi and who contented themfelvea 
with idoli 2 iing the afiembly in general^ fo long as it pafled de« 
crees to their lilting, were pa({^e and indifferent fpefiators of 
the transference of power which was tSeSted by the pikes of 
the Parifian multitude, and looked with equal affedion upon 
every fucceffivc junto which afibmed the management of its de- 
liberations, Having no natural reprefentatives, they felt them-^ 
fclves equally conne£ied with all who exerctfed the legiflative 
fun£iion ; and, being deftitute of a real ariftocracy, were with- 
out the means of giving efie£tual fupport even to thofe who 
might appear to deferve it. Encouraged by this fituation of af- 
fairs, the mod daring, unprincipled, and proiligkre, proceeded to 
feize upon the defencelefs legidature, and, driving all their anta^ 
gonids before them by violence or intimidatron, entered with- 
out oppofition upon the fupreme funffions of government* The 
arms, however, by which they had been viSorious, were capa- 
ble of being turned againd themfelves ^ and thofe who were 
envious of their fuccefs, or ambitious of their didinfiion, cafily 
found means to cx^te difeontent among the multitude, now in- 
ured to infurreftion, and to employ them in pulling down thofe 
▼cry individuals whom they had fo recently exalted. The dif- 
pofal of the legiilature thus became a prize to be fought for in 
the clubs and confptracies and infurrefbions of a corrupted 
inct!;iOpori$ ) and the inditutlon of a national reprefentative had 
no orh^.effe^l, than that of laying the government open to law- 
left force >^d flagitious audacity. 

It is in this^^anner, it appears to us, that from the want of a 
natiird end effii^nt aridocracy to exercife the fiin£iion8 o{ rc- 

E rcienthtlve Icgiiniforsi the National Aflembly of France was 
etmyed into cxtraiNn^nce, and fell a prey to faAion j that the 
inftitution itfelf beeamie a fource of public mifery and diforder, 
and converted a dvtlizet!!^onaTchy nrft into a fanguinary demo- 
cracy, and then into a inirl|ar]r depfiotifm. 

^ ’ It would be the exceft of Apjufticc, we have already faid, to 
impute thefe difaftrous oonfMuences to the moderate and vir- 
tuous individualallvho fat in uhe Conftituent Aflembly i but if 
it be admitted that they might -^have been eafily fortfeen, it will 
not be eafy to exculpate them ^rom the charge of very blame-* 
ablf fanortsdence. It muhi ftiU more dificuU indeed to 
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C int 01^ angr CdUffe of condufl by which thofe dangers Imight' 
ve been entirely araided ; but they would undoubtedly have 
been lefs formidable* if the enlightened members of the Third 
Eftate.had endeavoured to form a party with the more liberal and 
popular among the nobility 1 if they h^ alTociated to themfelves a 

C ter number of thofe to whofe perfons a certain degree of in- 
ice was attached* from their fortune* their age* or their offi- 
cial (ituation } if* inftead of grafping prefumptuoufly at the exclu- 
sive direflion of the national councils* and arrogating every thing 
on the credit of their aealous patriotifm and inexperienced abili- 
ties* they had fought to (Irengthen themfelves by an alliance with 
what was refpe£lable in the exifting eftabliOiments* and attached 
themfelves at firft as difciples to thofe whom they. expeAed fpeed- 
ily to outgrow and eclipfe. 

XJpon a review of the whole matter* it feems, impoffible to ac- 
quit thofe of the revolutionary patriots* whofe intentions are ad- 
mitted to be pure* of great precipitation* prefumption* and im- 
prudence. Apologies may be found for them*- perhaps* in the 
inexperience which was incident to tlieir (ituation \ in their con- 
ftant apprehenlion of being feparated before their talk was accom- 
pliflied \ in the exafperation which was excited by the injudicious 
proceedings of the cabinet ; and in the intoxication which natu- 
rally refulted from the magnitude of their early triumph* and the 
noife and refounding of their popularity. But the errors into 
which they fell were inexcufeablc* we think* in politicians of the 
i^th century} and while we pity their fuCeriugs* and admire 
their genius* we cannot feci any reipe^for their wifdom* or any 
furprife at tlieir mifcarriage. 

The preceding train of rcfledkion was irrefiilibly fuggelted to 
113 by the title and the contents of the volun^es now Wore us. 
Among the virtuous members of tlie (irA AiTepably* there was 
no one who ftood higher than Bailly. As a fdbplar and a fnan 
of fcience, he had long ftood in the very firft rai^ nf cel^;:y:, 
his private morals W|re not only irreproachable* but exemplary 5 
and his clwa£ler and djfpofitiqns always been remarkable 
for gentienefs* moderation* and philanthropy^^ Drawn nncon- 
fciottlhu^ wc may believe bis own account* into public life* 
ratheJiSilin impelled into* it by any movement of ambition* he 
participated in the enthuGafm* and in tiie^ impipdence* from 
which DO (me imned at that time to be exempted i and in fpite 
of an early fpeedily fuffered that fate by which ail the 

wellmieaning were deftiiied to expiate their errors. His popu- 
larity was at one time equal to that of any of the idols of the 
dayj and if it gained by fome degree of blap^eabfe indul- 
gence unjuiliSable zeal* it was forfeited at leaft by b leefo- 
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lute opDofitiori to ^ifordetj and a meritoriooa pfirferennce in 
the difcharge of his duty. Even m the days of bis greateft 
umph, and during the prevalence of his gayeft dreams of remr 
ncration^ he never feems to have violated the habitual genrie* 
nefs of ills mannersi dr to have concluded himfelf with any dev 
gree of acrimony towards his opponents. His charader indeed 
appears to hay^ been fuU of conciliation and mildnefs i nor is 
tl^re a name perhaps in the whole annals of the revolution with 
which the praifc of unadeded philanthropy may be more fafely 
aflbciated. 

Thefe memoirs include but a very fmall portion of the politi- 
cal life of their author. They begin with his firft nomination as 
eledor for the city of Paris, in March 1789, and end with an ac- 
count of his proceedings as Mayor of Paris, up to Odobcr in 
the fame year. His account of the tranfadicms of thefe fix 
months, which is exhibited in the form of a journal, with abun- 
dance of refledions and remarks, fills three odavo volumes of 
clofe printing, and is compofed in a ftyle fo very diffufe and re- 
dundant, as fcarcely to let us regret that he did not accomplish 
the defign which he announces of continuing them through ths 
thirty-one months, which would have condudcd him to the ex- 
piiation of his mayoralty. Along with a number of details that 
are extremely fatiguing and infigntficant, they contain a variety 
of intercfting particulars, and are written, throughout, with a 
certain air of veracity and fimplicity which makes it impoifible 
to tefufe credit to the writer, ft is upon this ititernal evidence 
indeed, that we are left to rely for the authenticity of the whole 
publication ^ for it is thruft into the world without one word of 
preface or explanation, without the name of an editor, or any 
account of the manner in which the makufeript was preferved, or 
the reafons for which it is publiflied. There are traits, however, 
we think, fcattered through the whole work, which leave no 
doubt of its being genuine i and though we are not aware tbaf it 
difclofes any thing of importance that was not formerly known, 
the narrative Teems entitled to our attention, both as the produc- 
tion of an eyewitnefs of undoubted credibility, and as containing 
tlie fentiments of a man of virtue and genius, upon feme pf the 
moil momentous traniaflions which bifiory will have to comme- 
morate. 

M. Bailly had lived to the age of fifty, entirely occupied and 
delighted with hifiWKterary and fcientific purfuits, and without the 
iligh^ dif[ oiition to conne£l himfelf with the political affairs of 
hi|^intry. His firfl anticipation of the revolution is exprelled 
liPbe folMving words. 

In pelrembcr 1786, 1 dined with the Marechal de Beauveau* and 
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t)ic Saik t^mtp heard it a£Srmed that tt was determined jto caS 
m aiibai^r igf ,^e M0/tii9^% 1 wa9 ftrudt nvitfa this mtelligencl ; 
ijqmiediatc^sr anticsfpat^4 ci^oft important coofequenceA — chaage; ia 
the cpad^M^^ 9^ 4MPgf» apd e¥cn in the form of the government. I 
did not indeed forefee the revolution evad^Iy as it has happened, which 
1 fuppoie.no inan then did: bat the deplorable ftate ^ the finances 
fu|Bctent|y warranted my conjedure. The poverty of government had 
made it feeble and dependent j and the obtained from thefe cir- 

cumftances an advantage pf which I had no doubt it would avail itfelf. 
The convocation of an ^embly» for the purpofe of giving advice* 
would neceffarily direft all cyea to the reTomrees apd adminiilration of 
the kingdom ; and when| after a long fletp* or rather a long abfencej 
one begins to look into one*a affairs* and to perceive how greatly they 
have been negleded* it is natural to remember who is beft entitled to 
pot them in order* 1 forefaw then* from that moment,' not eaa6lly a 
" revolution indeed* but a feries of important changes likely to turn to 
the advantage "of the country* In an enlightened age* if reafon be 
once called in* ihe can fcarcely fail to predaimnate. * 

The Nctahlesf however, did nothing ; and the Statcs-Gencral 
thfpnfelves might have been convoked, M. Bailljr feem^ to think, 
with little greater efFciJ, if time had not been given between the 
firft annunciation of the plan and its final execution, to prepare 
and enlighten mens minds by an infinite variety of publications 
on the lubjeQ. We pxtra^l; the following paiTa^ with plcafurc, 
both for its truth, and for the honour it does to M* Bailly^s 
feelings* 

* Ic was by this, training that the natiou was prcfared to recover* at 
the States-Gcoeral, both thi rights of the people aod the privileges of 
the third order* But it fliould never be forgotten how much was owing 
on that occafion both to M. Ntcker and to the iCing — ^lo the minifier 
who propafed* and to the monarch who confented to that expedient. 
It is to them that we are indebted for the opportunity of regeoending 
the kingdom* This has been too little remembered. No tendency to 
defpotifm ever entered into the charafler of the King: he never de« 
fired any thipg but the happinefs of his people { and it was by this fe,eb 
ing alone that he was ever milled* if he has ever been prevailed on to 
make a rafb exercife of his auihority* it has only been by perfuading 
him that he was conferring a benefit, or avoiding *a difafier* and by 
ihewing him* in pertpe^ivc* the profperity and fatufadioti of the whok 
nation. I am perfe^ly convinced that he never valued bis authority* or 
made any exertion to retain it* except as the bafis and the pledge of 
general tranquillity and order^ In confidertng the caufus of reform, we 
ought then to fay, that the firft and the chief was the (diara£ter of 
LouiaXVl* With a Sovereign of lefs benevolence, ' or a mtnifter of 
kfa capacity* there would have been no chance of n revolution, * 

^ It is bat jufticc to M. Bailly to obferve, that throughout the 
vbolc of thefe nitfl^oirs, he uniformly fpeabs of the King in the 
^ , If 4 
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fametermlilif aSb(^<m miideftemasint{»p^^ }iiA 

mited ^ and aathia wodc was compofed in the tery beat aiid>€X<» 
ctfs of the irepnbtican frenzy, there h not the fligbteft veafoi^ 
iAdepecuieiit t>f his eetieral etoa^icri for caEinz in qneftioft faiv 
fincerity* 

Ihfefimnwy to the convoearion of the States, tiicre was modi 
talking of eourfe in Paris about tfaofe who fliould be defied dOr 

S ties; and a variety of lifts were handed about in every circle. 

le name of M. BaiOy did not appear in any of thefe ; and it 
never entered into his intagmaticm, he aflitriss us, Azt fuch an 
Wour was in contemplation for him. The Abbe Maury, in<* 
deed*, and another firiend of his, had predtfied that he would be 
loomed for Paris ; but he gave no credit to ri^eir jpro^ecies. He 
refdved, however, to attend the meeting of his diftriif^ in which 
the ele&ors were chofen* 

* I had walked in that morning,* he obfervci, < from my rdidence 
at Chailiot, wad fat down to reft myfelf on the terrace of the FeuiJkm^ 
Jfi young mao, with whom I was not acquainted, paiTed by, and faid, 
*• You are going to the meeting of the diftrid ; yon will he namc(||^ 
flexor. ** I thanked hhn for hia good opinion, and thought no more 
of the matter. I mention thefe trifim, to (hew that 1 was realty car- 
ried on by circomftances to the^placea 1 have reached, and that with- 
out any exertioh of my own. No one can fay that I ever afked a vote 
from him, or even (hewed any deiire to attain the honours that have 
been put upon me. 1 confider myfelf, therefore, as a fure proof that 
the htgheft fituations may be obtained without folicitation or intrigue ; 
and I mention it for the confobtion and enconragcment of thofe who 
might defpair of jncceeding in the career of moderation and integrity. * 
Within a few months after writing thefe fenttnces, the author 
was dragged from his peaceful retreat to a loathfome prifon, and, 
fopn after, immolated by the fury of that populace, to whofe ca- 
pricious favour he had been indeDted for his dangerous exaltation. 

M. Bailly uras nominated an eledor for the diftri<£l of Les, 
FemHufts^ ahd joined the g^ral meeting of the electors of Paris, 
confifttng of i^fe than three hundred, in the Hotel de Viltc, 
where t&y weird buffty employed in preparing the coiiiirs ot in- 
ftru&ions for th^diteclion of their cfeputies. M; Bailly enlarges 
with much compla^itjy pn proceedings of tins affembly, and 
pays many higb'comtdtmenis tp the talents and addrefs of perfons 
whofe names am unltnown to the public. It was re- 

ported at one rin^c; tnat deputy, ihpuld be rammed who wag 
any way coniie£le^|with govqrnme^^ ; and as the gn^ter part of 
M. JJailly*s fortune wnfifted itk the penfions which been be- 
flowed upon hkn as a map of be eonfidcred ms eacluftcso 

;l 9 ipevitabie^ He was relieved, he fays> by tlds cemvid^n, 
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< I hwi no felthf ladeedf ’ lie fajrsi * in tbe danger! whidi terrified' 
my wife t bttt 1 attacked to Ike tranquilUty and medioenty of mf 
former cotiditlm» ( and 1 was of <^111014 that the States-Gen^ cooM 
do very well wtthimt me* Deftiltite of talents for oratory^ and over* 
whelmed with timidity* 1 thought it would not be difficult to find in an* 
other the Came tesi and integrity united with more fuitabie qualifications*!^ 

In fpite of all this* he was nominated the. firft depiuy for the 
city ox Parts* and ts^es that opportunity to make a variety of re* 
fiedions on the (hare which men of letters ought to aflium in po* 
litical afiFairs* and on ehe confequences of their more a&tve mter*» 
ference* We can only afford to lay the conclufion of tfacle re* 
marks before our readers. It affords a kev* we think* to evei^ 
thing that has been cenfured in his condu«> and exhibits a quri* 
ous pi£iure of the inccHififtency and fanattcifm of a philpfoplier* t 

* When a great people begin to think feridufly of liberty* potbiag 
can prevent their attaining it* The philofopher calculates the pcriol 
at which this confummation wiQ naturally toke place* and is anxious^ 
above all things* that it (hould not be precipitated* His calculatioiii 
include alfo the how much and the how little of the liberty that ongfay 
to%e accorded; and he is fatisfied* that it is better to reft contented 
with fomething lefs than tbe maximuni* than to purchafc it at the eaw 
pence of public tranquillity* and the lives of bis fellow-citiaeni. If th« 
ardent fpirits that confid^ thcmfelves as the only lawful children of 
freedom* brand fuch calculators with the name of baftards* they oaonoti 
very well deny* that there is reafon at lead iu their proceedings* t 
have always thought* and dill think, that a little mOre of this pb3o» 
fophical fpirit would have been of no difadvantage to tbe A&mbly* 
Such have ever been my principles. My conda£t has been diAated if 
the duties of the places in which I found myfelf. I think no more of 
my own reafon* from the moment that of the nation has declared itfelfi; 
The highed of all laws is the authenticated will of the comnittuit^ I 
and from the time that it has been exprefled* 1 have confidted nothing 
but that fovereign will. In all the offices I have borne* 1 have con£» 
dered myfelf as tbe fervant of the country* and yielded her my implied 
obedience. The refult has been a conditution, ^which* in fpite ml 
faults* mud be admitted to be a maderplece of wlfdom. ’ 

If the whole wifdom of the philofophcrs confifts in follow« 
ing imp&citly the dtdates of the multitude who are not phik>(b- 
plmra^ we really do not perceive what benefit their country h to 
d^ive from their cooperation. 

’ The firft proceedings of the Affembly are pretlf well knovrn to 
all who take any intcreft in the hiftoiy of the ret<»lation | and 
we do xiot find* in M. Bailly’s account of them* any thing very {»€•' 
CuUar ot iqjll^rtant. He gives a copious extrafl: of the debatea 
with the clergy and noblefle about verifying thek powers* and 
deliberating in common* or in feparate orders. fecond week 
their fitting* and befpre ;hofe ponferepces were brought to a 
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ioiichifioR^ lie iNii eicded Benii or Fi^fidmt cf .&e iiiffmbly ; 
ift eveie* he irffinn«» eceafiioned him the moft iieciy 

fteiiSIbitteieti and affliSidti* We will not tronble <nir 

irad^ie e^iHi aii accmtnt of alt the embarraflhients and difficnltica 
' ho mt ^llh in the ^ifcham of this office, nor with any obfcrv* 
at|otkon the tendency of 3ie refolutions that were taken at 
thSi^:hyflw Aflcmbly: The tumultuary debates of tjic Cpnren- 
dbb fttfficiently familiar to our memory } but wc really were 
mH aware that the deportment of the Conftituent Affembly had 
heeti fo violent and unwcoming. Upon a i|\ieftion which occur- 
ired on the idth June, about proceeding immediately to conili«^ 
tiite the Affembly, M. Bailly obferves^ 

* They had jud begun to call over the names by my direfiion, when 
they were interrupted by cries and clamours^ which made it impoflible 
to hear any thing* They paufed for a moment ; but, as foon as the 
rading of the lift was begun again, they were refamed more violently 
'rtwfi ever* The feene of that evening gave me the impreifion of two 
armies on the eve of battle* A large table went acrofs the hall. Be<* 
ibre me, were tbofe who tnhftcd upon proceeding to the vote, to the 
a]mfitber of three or four hundred* Behind were their opponents, about 
a hundred in number, all (landing tip, and crying and bellowing louder 
iAan the more numerous band of thm antagonifts. From this party X 
was dfaSed, with the moft clamorous entreaties, to put an end to the 
ditting $ and tumultuous cries and menaces refounded from all quarters 
of the ball. The large table was fortunately between the contending 
panies ; andt hot for that oyiacle^ I am perfuaded that feveral of them 
mmJd haoe iome to ^onvu * 


After feme compliments to his ow;n fteadinefs and tranquillity, 
II. Bsiiliy thiidcs proper, in the true tone of French enthufiafm, 
tbobf<nrve, 


^ The Affembly never was more truly grand ; and prefented, indeed, 
ol fkat moment, a moft auguft and impoGng fjieftacie* The preltdenr, 
esbu and tranquil, and the great majority of its members in a profound 
:&njpr fnd-rdmute fereoity, which the cries aqd violence of their op- 
poiHfifts could Dpt difto^b, ^ &c« 

M« Batlly a very animated account of the famous, decree 
iS cohl^kution adopted on the 17th June, op the motion of the 
Abbe Syeyes ; every paragraph of which he has made an ample 

Md encomtaftic commentary* The moft remarkable part of it is 
i^at by whkhi witKpik any inference to the royal affent, it de- 
mres all the eaifting taxed iliegal, and only permits them to be 


, ^ exclufion df%c deppties irom riieir hall, and celebrat- 
idmdb taken in the tennis-court, arc among the mm impprl^t 
Jjr^;ptOcdcdings detailed in Aefc memoirs. Thefe tranl^ioi^ 
jp^|di^te4 With great animation^ bnt aa tbefubftance ot them 
" ‘ ia 
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is already familbor to the put^i we (hall not tianfcribe inty peif 
of narrative* The fi^owing obfervations* which M* Baillf 
annexes) indioite the ianguine difpafition of die Aflemblyf at 
the fame time that they iUuftrate) in a remarkable manner* that 
unjuftifiable tendency to intimidation and defiance which wo 
have attributed to it in our introdtt£tory obfervations. 

* By this refolutiont the Aflembly provided for its own fecunty, took 
under its prote&ion the interefts of tli« whole kingdom) and inluted to 
it that confiittttion upon which k was juft procee^ng to delibeiiite. It 
cannot be doubted that there was a defire in the cabinet to difperfe this 
affemblyy now become too formidable and independent % that pnepara^ 
tions were actually making for, that purpofe ; and that it WMin the pro* 
fpeft of fuch a me^ure, and of a great change in die niiiiiftry) that 
troops were afl^mbled in confiderable numbers all ronnd Paris and Ver«i 
failles. It is equally certain) that by the meafure now adopted by the 
AfTembly, their difperfion was become impracticable. If an order 
daring could have been ilTued) it would not have been executed. The 
oxample of that day demonftreted that) if their hall was fliut up) they 
would alTemble elfewhere. If they were driven from VerfiuUeS) they 
would repair to FariS) or to fome other city, HoW) in^ed, were they 
to have been prevented t A few members might be imprifoned) birt 
how could they have ihut up fix hundred i Thofe who were left at 
berty would ftill have been the National Aflembly ; and the vioknee 
committed on their aflbeiates would have raifed up the whole kingdom 
in arms. * 

It is not eafy to fay, whether the miniftry deferve the greateft 
cenfure for the weaknefs and irrefolution of their meafurcs, or 
the bad grace with which they fuccefiively abandoned them* In- 
ftead of holding out an appearance of cordiality, while they werp 
refolute in the fubllantial part of their OTpofition, they harafled 
and exafperated the aflembly by a fucceffion of petty vexations* 
while they yielded up every thing that was worthy of a ferious cop^ 
tention. They omitted the common jdirafeology of rcfpcfl: ia 
their letters to the prefident : they detained the members in tb^ 
rain till the other orders had taken their places } and after they 
were informed that the majority of tlie clergy had determined to 
Join them* .they blocked up the dpors of internal communicatiou 
between their places of meeting* and fubjefted them to the 
pelfity of performing a long circuit through , the ftreets* before 
the junftion could be efiiaed, M. JJailly juftly obfcryes, that thefe 
puerile proceedings brought them into contempt with the judiew 
ous* and exafperated the prejudices of the intemperate. 

There is a very full account of the proceedii^s of the Royal 
SefiionSf aid June, It concluded, as our readers may remember# 
^ith an tnjunflion to the three orders to retire each to their own 
bath 'and to take the fubjedls propofed by the Sovereign into their 

immediate 



immediate ccmfideratum. The clergy and the. nobility obe^ ^ 
but the commons remained in their places* As M* Baifly’s benavi* 
our^ upon tins occafion, has been teverely cenfuredt and it rather 
appears in fome meafure mifreprefentedi we think it but fair to 
lay his own account of it before the public. 

* HVhen the other orders had gone ou^ the gnnd*mafter of the ce« 
remonies came up to mey and faid— Sir, you have heard the orders of 
the King V* I anfwer^y ** Sir* the AiTembly, at its laft fittingy ad- 
jottmed till after the Roysd Seffions* It is not iU my power to difmifs it 
till it has deliberated on a motion to that efieA* He rejoined^ Is this 
your anfwer; and may 1 communicate it as fuch to the King? Yes, 
Sir,” I replied; andy turning to feme of my colleagues who were near me, 
I added, ,The National Affembly, I conceive, can receive no orders. ** 
It has been confidently aflerted, that I addrefled thefe laft words to the 
grand<^a{ter : but my official anfwer to his meflage was exa^Iy as I 
ihave ftatedL 1 had too great a refpeft for the King to tranfmit to him 
any other anfwer ; and 1 knew too well what was due from the prefident 
to the Afiembly, to commit it to fuch an extent without its authonty. 
Immediately after, Mirabeau took up the difeourfe; and addreffing him- 
felf with much paffion to the grand-maftcr, faid vetj nearly what is 
commonly aferibed to him : ** Go, Sir, and tell thoie who fent you, 
that the bayonets of their foldiers are of no avaQ againft the will of the 
xiatioD. ** This anfwer has been loudly extolled ; but, ip truth, it was 
not an anfwer at all, but a voluntary and very improper apoftrophe 
from an individual, who had no right to fpeak fot the Affembly upon , 
fuch an occafiOn. If it had been an anfwer, it was intemperate be^ 
y^d all endurance. No one bad fpoken of bayonets— no ofie had 
hinted at force— nothing approaching to a menace had ifiiied from the 
Bps of M. De Brezf ; be reminded us, according to his duty, of the 
lUn^t orders. It was another queftion, indeed, whether the King had 
ft ri^t to give fuch an order } and the Afiembly, in the iffue of its de- 
liberation, determined that he had not : but, in the mean time I could 
only anfwer, that it could not frparate without deliberating on the pro- 
priety of that meafure ; and 1 flatter myfelf, that I acquitted myfelf of 
my duty bk making that anfwer. * 

iWo ia a good deal of declamation and weak reafoning in 
prdfe and in defence of the violent proceedings of the AlTemoIy s 
md yet M. Bailly himfelf admits that, ten years before, the pro* 
pofitions of the fong would have been received with enthufiafmj 
and feems fo well oonirinced of there being no' neceffity for pre* 
cipitatioa, that he laid at the uble of the Due de Nivernois^ 
* The confolidatiaii of the three orders will infalUby take place 
' and by. It trot be during the fitting of the prefent Aflem*- 
jffifttmaynot be tin the nextj but nothing can prevent its 
nplilbment. * Talking of the apprebenfions entertained dr 
I prjing employed to overcopae ti]te refra^y difpofitbnof 
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Alfembly, Kfumea that tone of defiance wbteh m hare al* 
ready reprobated^ atid fayn, 

‘ But wheit wai tbi? forpe they were to employ i Were they fiire the 
foldiery would ob^ them i The eveut hat prored that they would not. 
What then could they hare tried i ^ Imprifonment ! But imptijrim* 
ments eaimpt laft for ever» and juftiee is at their dole* They may hare 
wiihed t^^employ fuch expedients ; but they had not courage to make 
the expernUeot. Befides, they might deccire the Kbg u to operationa 
whidi were dubious in their confequences ; but iriokfice could not be 
diffembledf and every febeme of that kind was the objedt of his aver- 
iioni and I am confident would have^beeu rejeded by him without the 
fmallefi hefitation, * 

In following the progrefs of this narrative, nothing has ftruck 
us mote than the Angular addrefs and talent for afiPairs, which is 
exhibited by men educated in habits the moft unfavourable for 
their acquifition. M. Bailly himfelf is a ntoft remarkable Inftaoce 
of this. Though confittutionally bafiiful and timid, and drawn, at 
the age of fifty, from a fcientific retirement, and purfuits the moft 
foreign from the intrigues of courts, or the diffenfions of a popu* 
lar aflembly, it is aftonilhing with what management and fagacity 
he conducts himfelf in fituations of the greateft delicacy and im« 
portance. His deportment, upon the arrival of the noblefie and 
the minority of the clergy, is a mafterpiece of temper and of pru* 
dence: but the moft remarkable difplay of addrefs, perhaps, is in 
the account which he gives of a conference held in the apartments 
of the keeper of the feals, for the purpofe of perfuading him, that^ 
after the reunion of the three orders, the prefidency (hould be- 
long to the head of the ecclefiaftics^* M. Bmlly, without aflift- 
ance or preparation, had to maintain the rights of the third eftate 
agninft the Due de Croy and the Keeper on the part of the no- 
bles, and the Cardinal of Kochefoucauld and the Archbilhop of 
Aix on that of the clergy ; and appears, from his own ftatement 
at leaft, to have replied to all their arguments with (o much pru- 
dence, acutenefs, and politenefs, that he reduced them all to 
lence, and obtained an amicable refignation of their pretenfipns. 

‘ In the fecond volume, we have a pretty full detail of the de-« 
bates, motions, and remonftranccs occalioned by the a^emblage 
of the troops in the vicinity of the metropolis i and of tlm deti- 
berations of the Aflembly, with regard to its declaraiiw uf the 
rights of man* Upon this latter fubje£l, M. Bailly pb&ftes with 
more fobriety than belonged to his aflociates— ' 

* It is no doubt a fine philofopbical idea, to make a d^tchuratipn of 
the rights of man the foundation of a political conditution. But fuch 
tnetapbyfical notions bewSder the multitude more than th^ eulighiep 
itj and tend td make every man foigct his duty to hU lyighbour, ta 
tbinkii^ only of Umfoki. To infonn a peo^ of its rigbiib 
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nttking tbm IbKilhf iit4th ttetr diitk% leads nattirally to the ri»«{e dC 
liberty, and to the oforpation of inditiduak. It is Itte opeoing a pa£« 
tltO; ton^, hmin a chaimel has been prepared to recsiee, of 
battfci to dirtft it* Since the tlnie of which 1 aoi fpeakiog, 1 hove fire* 
^ntif ocpsricncid the inconveniebce of fiieh i p^Aice, and groaned 
over ^ evils k has oceafioOed. ’ 

:lit another place he has the following terf rematkaV^ ezpfef^ 

fions« 

' * Id ftfiAiieft of principle, the fovereigntf , no doubt, refides in the 
BatioD ; every povrer and every right |Uroceedt from the people; and aS 
fooa as Its rights are recovered, they may be eaercifed to their fiilleft cb* 
tent. A nation who recovers them after an interval of fourteen eenturiess 
is on a level, in point of right, with one which wSS formed but yeft^rday, 
and has never fuffered from their privation. S6 ftands the queftion as to 
but how is it as to prudence i Rights can only be made efFeAtial 
or fnppoited by ^sree : and we (hoold be able to calculate eaaAly both 
the force hy which they may be afierted, and that by which they may 
be overcome. We have a right to redaim them entire ; but, by fucb an 
at^mpt, do we not hasard the lofs of all ? and might it not be better to 
make a compromife between newly recovered rights, and antient ufurpa^ 
timis and eftabliffaments i Thcfe are great queftions ; and they can only 
be determined by the e^ ent* For the fyftem of compromife, there is the 
authority of the EngKfh, who confecrated the prerogative of the Sove* 
reign, and the privileges of the barons, at the fame time that they af* 
ferted the rights of the people. We have ventured deeper into the prin- 
ciple: if we fucceed, we fhall be amply juflified, and (hall ccllpfe the glory 
of our neighbours: if we do not fucceed, we fhall have loll an opportunity 
which can never recur, and thrown away the happinefs of our country. * 
M. Bailljr was with the Affembly at Verfailles, during the tu- 
mults that preceded and attended the capture of the Baftille oft 
the X 4 th July, and he gives a vmry ftriking and piAurefque repre- 
fentation of the anxieties and fears of the deputies, liftening with 
their eats on the ground, to the diftant found of artillery, and aU 
teri^tely inflamed and alarmed by the contradiAofy reports that 
were^ every moment received from the metropolis. Aftct the me- 
lancholy hews of the infurre£tion had been confirmed^ the Af* 
femWyi which continued its fittings, at this crifis, day and night, 
without interpxiflioni was waiting in mournful filence fpr fome 
farther intklligence, when a nobleman, with whom He was not 
acquainted, came up to M. Bailly, and taking him afide to a gal- 
lery, informed him that lie had juft parted from the Count d’Ar* 
|oi$, and had tal^ the liberty of fuggefti^ to him that it woul4 
he of the great^l^vantage to the public, it the King would come 
|c» the Aflembly, and make a public prbf^pn of bis coniidehce in 
^ imd cf his good biteutiona towards the people : that the C^uiii 
Ithd heeii flmck widb wthe^i^ 
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Baillf to cofiet rt #ith him what it would be proper for the ISiig tsb 
fay if the plan fliould be adopted. M. Bailly immediately made Mf 
the fketch of an addreft which the nobleman faid he would put i»* 
to the hands of the CoiOit. On the following day, accordingly^ tte 
King entered without guards Or any attendant but his brothetUi 
and, Handing up uncovered, addrelTed to the AflTembly that afiFeO* 
tionate and pathetic fpeech, Which diffufed all Over France a glow 
of loyalty and devotion. M. Batlly informs us with great can* 
dour, that it was esf the fpeech which he had furnifhed the n^ht 
before, and that it was infinitely mote touching and natutal. The 
A^embly, after a burft of acclamation and applaufe, afld filled 
With gratitude and love, rofe all at once, without order or decree^ 
at the departure of their Sovereign, and in a body accompanied 
him from the hall to the gates of the palace, ■ to which he reutm* 
ed/ fays M. Bailly, * on foot, with the love of his people for his 
guard, and their rcprefcntativcs for his cfcort.* We cannot detry 
ourfelves the plesfure of extiaftiiig M. Bailly’s account of this 
triumphal proceffion. It is one of the few feenes upon which 
we can dwell with fati^fa£tion, and makes us lhare for a momeiiS 
in an enthufiafm which was not always at enmity with wifiloin* 

« The proceeded (lowly on foot, without guards or attetidaoeo. 
About twenty of the members formed a ring round him, that be migtlfc 
not be incommoded by the populace, who prefied in immenfe tiuiaboni 
around us. The trees*-*the gates— the walls — the ftatues oti our way^ 
were all cluftered over with fpedators. The procefiion laded an bcfur 
and a half ; the weather was bright and beautiful ; peace was reftored 
to all hearts, and jo^ to every countenance. The King inhaled that 
joy as he proceeded, mingled with the benedidiions of the people. The 
cry of Vive le Roi ! ” refounded, without intcrmifilonf up to the veiy 
door of the palact, where the Queen appeared in a balcony, with the 
Dauphin in her arms, and held him out to the multitude, who wept 
with affe^iou and delight. Never was proceffion fo beautiful, Co gtaod* 
or fo affedting. l"he people cried, ** He has no need for other 
guards i And M. Villeroi anfwered, ** I may refign my ofiSoe, far 
the nation has taken the duty of it on itfeif. ** On the road, M. De 
Vienne observed to the King, that the walk was long and fatiguing t 
but the Monarch, pointing to bis vaft and delighted efcort, itplid|» 
* O, no**-hot at all fatiguing. * Some one obferved, that thefe ac^tna* 
tions did joftice to his ebarader ; and he anfwered, ** How could they 
vCver have mifconceived me ? is even faid, that a young woman of 
the lower order, burft through the ring of Deputies, and ctaiped him m 
her arms, and that be would not allow her to be removed ; bat laid, * Do» 
let her alone. * Wben we arrived at the palace, the Swift band ftmek 
op the cuae, * Where can you be fo well as in the midft of your chiU 
dren i ^ ao aDnfioo which was received wit|i a thunder of acrlamacioiu 
1 retfhmcd the Aftembly overcome with heal fnd fat^ue^ my clotbea 
' dripping 
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tbe«MTtloi» I bad made t» ktep off the c»«d fton thf 
l^cnm of ab* Uaff hot 1 was infenfible to'aveqr tbiiq; but ^«afiire> atid 
ja t caacatad with ^ joy I had witneffed and eaperienoed. * 

The aMll: maaifeft itfarpation, it appears to tu, dbat (ignalised 
1i}u8 eteatfol 'periody was that of die ete^ors of die city of 
JParilt Orbo, inmad of feparating after tha aomiflatioti of their 
4(|«itiet^ h^ regular meetings, with a prefideat and (iecreta* 
ah^ at the Hotel de Vtlle, and, in this moment of difttaflion, 
tffinn^ the ahfolute government of the metropolis. They efta» 
W&ed the national guards to the number of more than 6o»ooo 
gaen, without any authority, either from the King or the Af* 
femUy, and negotiated both with the governor of the Baftitle 
smd with the infurgenls, whom they could not diffuade from its 
nflault. They alfb ordered the BaftiUe to be demoKflied, and 
Went fo far, at the inftigation of M. Necker, as to publifli a 
generd amnefty, which the AffemUy, however, refufed to ra- 
tify. On the day after the King's vifit to the Affembly, M. 
BiBly paid a vifit to this body, and by them and the populace 
together, he was then elevated to the dij^ty of mavot ; a nomi- 
nation, however, that \.'a8 afterurards ratified by the Sovereign. 
It has been frequently furmifed, that this dignity was conferred 
on him by the influence of the Duke of Orleans ; though ap- 
pears perfectly evident, both from thefe memoirs, and from e- 
very other authority, M. Bailly had no fort of connexion 
with that deteftable faflion. He does not even feem to be aware 
of its exiftence or extent, unkfs he may be thought to have 
ftadowed it out in the following general expte^ns. 

* Succeeding events have convinced me, that from tbit time forward, 
an inrifible agent has been at work in the city, triio it not contented 
with the demu&ioa of arbitrary power, or the Ubeity afferted on the 
rath and i 4 tb of July, and who hu ever finoe fcatteied abroad all forts 
m mlumniet and tufehoodt, to propagate difoontent, f^ictou and dif* 
order. Tbh agent bat not yet furpended bit aAivity. To have carried 
on, bis rdMUiinabik defignt at he hat done, he muff have bad a multi- 
tooe of tods, eonfiderable talents, and vaft refources. The fecret will 
srne day be difeovered, and the infienial genina and hb mlaifieting fpirita 
detcAed.* 

Tbejfoceeeding events recorded in thefe volnmea, fimmely te- 
qnlre «Sly parricuTar notice. If we except a pathetie and anttnac- 
ed account of the outrages attending the ma|bcie of Mefira 
Benhier and Foulon, to prevent whiebr M. &aiU]^p]ieaTS to have 
made the moft^enuous exertions, they relate principally to the 
imMdldee whidi he adoj^ted for fecuring afupply of provlfions far 
dSS^mpital, and for the arrangement of its police. We regret 
Very much that they dmnot include the tranfadions of the m of 
Odhther, and other (occeedtng days, in which M. BmUy'l con- 
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duft has been feverely cenfured, and as to the details of which 
Vrc are not yet in poffelSon of any very authentic intelligence. 
From the aiFedion and refped with which he uniformly fpeaks of 
the King, we are perfuaded that a complete ftatement of his pro- 
ceedings would exculpate him from any charge of infolencc or 
cruelty. In the Appendix, along with a number of other do- 
cuments relating to that portion of the Memoirs which do not 
feem to have been completed, there is a copy of the addrefs with 
which he received the Monarch upon his arrival in Paris after the 
difgraceful diforders of the 5th and rtth of Odober. The hea- 
vieit accufation that has ever been brought againfl M. Bailly is, 
that in that fpeech he called the 6th of Odober ‘ a beautiful day \ * 
and if he had applied fuch an epithet to it, in allufion to the 
crimes and outrages by which it had been dillinguifhed, he would 
certainly have deferved the fevered reprobation. Upon looking 
into the fpeech, however, which was delivered by him in his oflBcisd 
capacity, on his Majedy’s appearance within his jurirdidion, we 
find that he alludes only to the happy event of the King’s arrival 
in the metropolis, to which, he affirms, his prefence would in- 
fallibly rcdorc tranquillity and order. The fpeech is in the high- 
cd degree complimentary and refpedful ; nor can we believe that 
M. Bailly, who unqueiUonably had no fhafe in the outrages of that 
day, and probably was not then informed of their extent, could 
poffibly intend to exprefs any approbation of proceedings fo con* 
tradidory to his principles and habits* 

Upon the whole, though the details of this book are fometimes 
a little redundant, we have perufed it with confiderable fatisfac* 
tion- The intered which It excites, however, arifes more from 
the dramatic vivacity of the reprefentation, and from the condanc 
interpofition of the lentiments and paflions of an ador, than from 
the importance of the new information it contains. M. Bailly 
feems to have been indruded in none of the fecrets of the revo- 
lution, and to have known nothing more of the agency by which 
it was effeded, than could be gathered from the public proceed- 
ings of the Affenibly and of the municipality. He was engaged 
in no confpiracies, and but imperfedly informed, it would ap- 
pear, of any thing that w^as done beyond the precinds of the 
metropolis. From fuch a writer we can look for no new lights— 
no corredions of w'hat has been mifreprefented, or elucidations 
of what is myderious. The fecret hidory of the revolution cer- 
tainly is not yet completely underdood, and the chance is that it 
never will; fiiice the difclofure can only be made, upon the fuppo- 
fition that fome of the confidential agents of Orleans have efcap- 
ed the daggers of their aflbeiates, and acquired honedy enough 
to tell the truth. 
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Art. XIIL Sur le Grand Depein attribue h Henri IF* Rot de 
France* Par M. de Chambrier. ^rom Menioires de TAcadc* 
mie R'oyale des Sciences & Belles Lettres de Berlin. 1804.) 

A mong the various problems which have exercifed the inge- 
nuity, and difplayed the learning of hiflorical critics, none 
has received a degree of attention lefs proportioned to its im- 
portance, than the very interefting fubje£l of the prefent me- 
moir. That a prince, of whofe fame the annals of Europe arc 
full, flopped in the midft of his viflorious career to form a pro- 
je£l which fhould fecure the future peace of the world ; that he 
a£i:ual}y devoted the refl of his days to the accomplifliment of 
this undertaking, and even made feme progrefs in furmounting 
the obilacles with which it was attended, is a ftatement at once 
fo important and fo ftrange, that we might have expelled, be- 
fore the prefent day, a careful examination of its authenticity. 
Whether it be, that there is in antiquaries and critics a natural 
prediledion for the trifling, or that tlie inveftigation of the fub- 
je£l required talents and knowledge which are feldom coupled 
with Ikill in points and particles, it is certain that the queflion 
remains undecided ; and M. Chambrier, in the paper pow before 
us, difplays little more than his good will to the profecution of 
the inquiry. In hopes of dire£iiug the attention of abler per- 
fons to fo curious a matter, and for the purpofe of fuggefling a 
few remarks upon one part of the queflion, we fliall fliortly 
flare the fubftance of this memoir, beginning with the plan it- 
felf, of w'hich all have heard the name, and many lamented the 
failure, in equal ignorance of its motives and its deCgn. As 
often as the balance of power is mentioned, men recur to the 
chimerical projed of Henry IV., and declaim upon the abfurdity 
of attempting any Cmilar arrangement, becaufe the impraftica- 
bility of what they term ‘ the moft perfeft form of the fyftcm * 
is admitted. It may be worth while, however, to examine whe- 
ther tliis famous fcheme bears any relation to the external policy 
of modern times, known by the name of the balancing fyftem ; 
and w'^hether it is, in any of its parts, founded upon the fage 
and virtuous principles by which that fyflem is fupported. Nor 
IS any difeufiion without its advantages, which leads us to review 
a charafter fo highly rated as that of Henry the Great, and to 
examine impartblly, by one important teft, his claims to that 
for political wifdom and integrity, which mankind 
^"%ave, witli a rare unanimity, been fo zealous to beftow on his 
memory. 
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Henry is faid, immediately after the great viaory at Ivry, to 
have formed this plan, denominated by M. Chambrier * the mod 
Vaft, fingular, and advantageous for all Europe, which had ever 
been conceived. * In order to eftimate its claims to thefe mag- 
nificent appellations, the following (ketch may be confulted. 

Europe was fuddenly to be formed into a great commonwealtb> 
under the impofing title of the ‘ Chriftian Republic. * The Em- 
peror of Germany was to be placed at its head, with high au- 
thority over the federacy, and increafed powers in his private 
capacity of Germanic chief. The extent of hft prerogatives was 
confidered as attctided wdth little danger, for this very fatisfac* 
tory reafon, that the plan propofed his office to be always con- 
ferred according to merit. In order to fecure this exct-llent pro- 
vifion, Henry conceived the novel expedient of making the im- 
perial dignity eleftive, and added a prohibition againft confer- 
ring it twice in fucceffion upon the fame family. He farther 
thought proper to fettle that it fhould be given firft to the houfc 
of Bavaria ; and that this natural rival of the AuHrian dynafly 
fliould receive, in perpetuity, all the neighbouring provinces of 
the natural eneniy of France. The houie of Auftria was fur* 
ther to lofe all its hereditary poffeffions in Europe, except 
Spain ; and what is ftill more pleafant, the King of Prance, who 
propofed this idea, is faid ^ only to have referved for himfelf the 
glory of conceiving ’ the grand and virtuous projeft. In return 
for thefe facrifices, Auftria was prefented with the abfollitc and 
entire pofleffion of every inhabited country out of Europe, ei- 
ther then known, or afterwards dlfcovered ; the only reftriftion 
upon her colonial fupremacy, being a refervation in favour of 
free commerce. Men have laughed as much at the famous bull 
of Paul, as they have admired the plan of Henry ; yet there was 
nothing half fo abfurd in the Pope^s grant of the new world, 
which began and ended in a ftatement of abftraff right, as this 
provifion of the French monarch by which the fame right was 
to be forcibly maintained, and Europe was to conquer all the 
other parts of the world for the benefit of that power which it 
had violently (Iript of its lawful poiTeffions at home. 

The poiTeffions of Auftria were to be paitiy given away^ part- 
ly revolutionized *, and various new dates and unions of Hates 
were to arife from the fragments of that great monarchy, on 
the confines of the empire4 A republic was to be formed of 
the Netherlands together with Holland. Hungary and Bohe- 
mia were defigued for ttvo elcftive monarchies ; the choice be- 
ing veiled in the Pope and the fix hereditary potentates of 
France, Spain, England, Sweden, Denmark, and Lombardy* 
Polaftd was to he made cle£live in the fame fenfe of the woui | 
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and each of the three eleftive monarchies was to be inefeafed 
by new poflefTions forcibly taken from other powers. The fuo- 
ceffion of Cleves was to be portioned out among fuch of the 
Germanic princes as France then favoured^ and Auftria oppof- 
cd. The Pope was to have all Naples, and to be made chief of 
the Italian Federal Republic, a body compofed of all the Italian 
Hates except Lombardy and the Milanefc, which were referved 
for the kingdom of the Duke of Savoy. Sicily, a member of 
this republic, was defigned as a douceur for Venice ; and Swit- 
zerland w^as to re#fjive Fra nche- Comp Lc and Allace with a perma- 
nent oligarchical conftitution. 

Ihe Chrijlian Republic^ thus formed by plunder and ufurpa- 
tioii, was to begin its operations by pcriecution. Three diffe- 
rent creeds w^erc to be permitted, and all fe£l:s inftantly extin- 
guilhed. Moreover, every power not profeffing the Chrillian 
faith w'as to be expelled from Europe \ and the Czar of Mufeo- 
vy being a believer, was to be offered a corner in the grand fe- 
deraev, which, if he refufed, he was immediately to be ftript of 
his European dominions, and fent off to Afia after the grand 
fignior. A good deal has been faid of the balance of religion^ 
in confcquence of the fpiritual part of this projc£l j and truly, if 
the plirafe has any meaning, its figuification is as difficult to be 
difcovered "as the connexion between the temporal arrangements 
of the plan and the balance of power. 

The means by which the fcheme was to be carried into effecl 
next deferve notice. Main force was the great fecret ; and the 
overtures being made to certain powers, it was propofed, that a 
large army fhould inftantly be raifed by fuch as agreed to the 
meafurc, lor the purpofe of compelling the reft to fubmit. The 
overtures were accordingly made, and much aftonifhment has 
been expreffed at their favourable reception. We arc told, that 
moft of the European potentates came readily into the feheme, 
and that a certain profpedt was obtained of railing at leaft half the 
forces which Ihould be required for the whole fervice of the union. 
This has been denominated the moft wonderful part of the ftory ; 
and thole who can fcarctly believe that a prince of Henry’s wit 
dom ieriouily formed fo chimerical a plan, are ftill lefs difpofed to 
admit that he found the obftacles to its execution fo eafily fur- 
mounted. But let us confider w^hether there be really any great 
wonder in any part of the ftatement, — whether the projedl was 
marked by a liberality and dilintereftednefs of mind too high for a 
prince in the moAtnt of vidlory, — whether the prominent feature 
of the plan w^as romantic virtue, or that ambition after impoffibi- 
lities, which we denominate fplendid folly, or only a more ordi- 
nar;^.^love of aggrandizement, couched uuder a pretext of heroifsn 
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too thin to conceal its^ and then let us afk, whether the reception 
which the propofals are faid to have met with, be not precifely 
fvich as might have been expefted from their own nature, and the 
circumilances of thofe to whom they were addrefled. TIktc is no 
taflfc more inftruftive than that of dcftroying the wonders of hif- 
tory, and reconciling the flrange paflages of great mens lives with 
their general charafter and fituation. In the prefent indance, the 
labour is trifling ; a very flight glance over the foregoing outlines 
of the fcheme, will be fulEcient to ftrip it of the marvellous in 
which hidorians have clothed it, and to reduce it into the rank of 
the very ordinary occurrences in the cabinets of great princes. 

The plan of Henry IV. was evidently a fcheme for the utter ex- 
tirpation of all thofe principles which modern politicians hold>to 
be the mod virtuous and enlightened. Under the name of perpe- 
tual peace, a name in which every treaty is included, the whole 
continent of Europe was to be indantly involved in a war, com- 
pared With which, no former hodility could be called general or 
unfparing. In order to alter the names and the numbers and the 
Czes of the dilFerent members of tlic commonwealth, a univerfal 
pillage was to be promoted j and thofe who refufed to plunder 
were to enjoy the fatisfaftion of being clalTed with the plundered^ 
In this way, the wlioJe of the evils pretended to be dedroyed were 
anticipated. Europe was to be plunged in hodilitics, that peace 
might, at fonie future period, be, contrary to the whole fituation 
of Jiuman aflairs, perpetual ; thofe changes of dominion, for which 
war is chiefly dreaded, were to be the fird ftep in the progrefs 
of the pacific fyftem, — treachery and ufurpation were to be en- 
forced by immediate war, that war might not, at fome future pe- 
riod, fpring from treachery aiid ufurpation, or be found necefl’ary 
to prevent tliem. 

What is the b.ilance of power ? What but a union to prevent all 
changes of dominion, a conitant check upon the ambition of prin- 
ces, a rallying point for principles of comj)rehcnlive and virtuous 
policy, and a defence for the weak againd the llrong ? All this 
iydem is at an end, if the drong unite to arrange the dominion of 
the world, to parcel out dat'^s accoi'ding to their fancy or intereds, 
to fpoil thofe who dare not refill, and to overwhelm, by an ag- 
greifive. league, fuch as are powerful or brave enough to oppolc. 
What matters it, that the longed tranquillity lhall be the confe- 
quence of rooting out all tl;e feeds of contraditfioa and revenge, 
that peace lhall flourilh when all are deilroyed who had a rig.ht to 
defend or regain their rights by war ? bo much the worfe. In- 
judice and wrong, in their word forms, are tiien to enjoy a fe- 
cure triumph, and the evil has only gained the c|U'aliiy of being ir- 
reparable. The ^ folitudviemfai'iunL et appellant pacatiy* never a p- 
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plied with half fo much force* either to the profefled ufurpations 
of ancient Rome and of modern France, as to the plan of univer- 
fal equity and peace aferibed to Henry the Great. 

But it may be faid, that this only removes the difficulty one 
ftep \ and that the evident abfurdities and inconfiltencies of the 
fcheme are a fufficient ground of doubt refpefting its exiftence, 
with thofe who admire the talents of the French monarch. We 
fhould, however, recolleft, that the incongruity is only between 
the title and the fubftance of the meafure, betyreen the pretext 
and the reality ; and that, if other advantages than the chimerical 
one of perpetual peace could be fecured to France by the coope- 
ration of certain foreign powers, France ihewed no want of fore- 
fight, at lead, by her attempts to feduce them with bribes, and to 
blind the mafs of mankind with a council of Amphyftyons- There 
IS, in fact, no great room to wonder at the folly of the plan by 
which France was to get rid, at once, of her great rival, to fur- 
round herfelf with petty dates of her own creation, and to ftiare 
the whole power of the continent with a few other nations, fo im- 
potent that they mud be led by her, or fo didant from the feene 
of aftioii as to have no chance of ever taking part in any critical 
emergency. The indemnities all came from Audria or her allies, 
from the rival or the enemies of Franco. The favours were be- 
llowed upon her friends, or upon fuch new dates as the circum- 
llances of the union mud throw at her mercy. But why examine 
the ultimate effeCls of the fcheme, when it is plain that its execu- 
tion was never contemplated as either prafticable or neceflary ? 
If the propoGtion could iiidqce the chief powers of the continent 
to take part in the humiliation of Audria, the end of France was 
ferved ; a few years of their cooperation were abundantly fuffi- 
<c:ierit to reward her for the trouble of fancying a grand plan of a 
• Chridian Republic, ’ fuffickmt to make her midrefs of all flie 
had been fighting for, of all fl>e has fmee gained by her aris 
and her arms. 

Nor was there any thing fo abfurcl,in the outward appearance 
of Henry’s plan, when fl^ilfully drelTed up and prefented by his 
Jeannins^nd his Sully s. The ideas of men, even in the prefent 
day, are fo very vague upon the fubjeG of international policy, 
that we conftantly find traces of errors, at lead as grofs as that 
which the King’s projeft was intended to inculcate. The parti- 
tion of Poland has been defended on the grounds of the equilibri- 
um i and the abled writer on thefe matters who lias appeared for 
many years has sftnod fallen into the fame midake. M. Genta 
has argued, as if the chief objeft of international policy were to 
preferve certain great dates, and confolidate fmaller communities 
jato large empires j forgetting th?it the ‘ balance of has no 

meaningj 
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meaning, unlefs it be applied to the rights of all exlfllng dates, and 
that the univerfal monarchy of any one nation is only to be dreaded 
inafmuch as it fuppofes the general ruin of national iarlepcndence. 
It is an error of the very fame nature to which Henry's plan muft 
have looked for a favourable reception with the bulk of mankind, 
and with, thofe powers to whom it might be (imply propofed, with- 
out the offer of new dominions, which generally accompanied the 
difclofure. To perfuade a few neighbouring princes that their in- 
dependence was the great end of all foreign policy ; that, provid- 
ed they flouriAied in freedom, it mattered not how little regard 
was paid to other potentates ; that the caufe of Europe meant their 
interefts ; — was a fort of doftrine which lefs (kill and eloquence 
than the Prefident’s and the Duke’s might eafily have enforced. 
But other means, in faft, were ufed to fecure the aclive cooperation 
for which thofe general topics ferved as the pretexts. And when 
we confider what thofe means were, and how the French monarch 
employed them, we (hall both ccafc to wonder at his fuccefs in 
the negotiation, and to doubt what were its real objefis. 

The parties to whom he confided the fcheme, were, the Pope, 
the Venetian and Swifs republics, the Duke of Savoy, theEleftors 
of Mentz, Cologne, Bavaria, and the Eleftor Palatine ; the No- 
bles of Hungary and Bohemia, certain free towns, and others. 
The Pope was to receive a whole kingdom (Naples) in real fove- 
reignty, with the nominal fupreniacy of all Italy, and a place 
among the eleftors general ; not to mention the inducements of 
perfecuting the infidels, and flifling all feftarianifrn. It wa« very 
fafe to entrull him with fuch fecrets ^ and it was not being too 
fanguine to expe<Si his concurrence. Venice was to receive the 
full pofleffion of Sicily ; certainly the riclieft acquifition with 
which the mafters of the Adriatic could be bribed. It may be 
remarked, that no pains were taken to inftrutfb the King of Sicily 
and Naples of thefe proceedings, which interefted him as much 
as the Pope and Venice. He was to fall under the cognizance 
of the army of the Chriflian republic ; the fecret was to be com- 
municated to him by heralds, and put home to him by bayonets. 
The Duke of Savoy, too, was initiated with perfeft fafety into 
a projeft which was to give him a rich crown, and exalt him 
from the lowell to the highell rank among the princes of Europe. 
It is not recorded that he made any objedions to the propofai ; 
no doubt he was perfuaded of its excellent tendency to fecure the 
peace of the world, and never hinted at the propriety of difclof- 
ing the fcheme to the rightful owners of the realms which he was 
to receive. The Hungarian and Bv>iiemian nobles naturally, that 
is, according to the nature of a feudal and fadious ariilocracy, 
preferred any change which deftroyed the prefent hereditary dy- 
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nafty, and gave each of themfelves a chance of the crown. In 
a word, al) who were to be benefited by the proje£i;ed wrongs 
and oppreOions were made privy to the defign, and zealoufly 
pledged their aid to the execution of it. Thofe who were to be 
ruined by the fcheme, were fpared the pain of knowing its exift- 
ence ; and thofe who were only remotely aflfefted, had not time 
to give their full attention to the fubjeft before its author was 
numbered with the vidlims of the fcheme fo happily confummat- 
cd on St Bartholomew\s day. 

It may be afleed, then, where lies all the improbability which 
has given occafion to the reafonings of M. Chambrier and others 
againft the exiftepce of the plan ? That a prince of Henry’s 
plain good fenfe and intimate acquaintance with affairs Ihould 
have formed the defign of giving perpetual peace to tlie world by 
means infinitely more chimerical than ever entered the head of 
a cloiftered enthufiafl, might indeed excite our wonder. But 
there is nothing very aftonifhing in the real ftate of the faft, 
that an ambitious and patriotic monarch, flufhed with conquefls, 
which, neverthelcfs, like all the vidlories of civil war, fet bounds 
to the further progrefs of his arms againft his foreign, enemies, 
fhpuld have reiblved to foment divifioiis among them, and raife 
fuch a party in his own favour as might fpare the armies of France, 
while it raifed her to the higheft pitch of continental influence. 
Under pretence of giving peace to Europe — a ptetence, addrefled, 
not to his coadjutors whom he was bribing with fpoil, but to the 
world, in general, like all the appeals made in manifellocs and pro- 
clamations — he was qnly exciting a war of partition, and giving 
a new pofition to the balance which he faw that France could 
bold, file placed it. He was not one of thofe ft.itefmen who try 
to form coalitions by deferibing the re4 interefts of their neigh- 
bours in 4 diplomatic conferences, and expedl to make foreign ar- 
mies march into the field by argument and declamation on the pro- 
priety of hoftilities. His reafoiiing was much more practical ; it 
was levelled to the mean capacities of cabinets, as it was drawn from 
a thorough knowledge of their nature. To one he faid, ‘ Attack the 
Houfe of Aultria, and you fliall have Lombardy for your fhare of 
the fpoil; ’ to another, ‘ Go to war, and here arc fifty thoufand men 
to allill you. * Thefe were the fort of topics chiefly infilled upon 
by Henry ; ^nd he knew them to be wonderfully well fuited to the 
compreheiifions of the powers ho had to deal with. That he ever 
looked beyond the firfl movements of his coalition, or expefted 
any tiling from tli# organization of die Italian commonwealth, it 
would be abfurd to imagine. His end was gained if Auftria was 
ai tacked on all fides. Having fecured Germany, the Bope, the 
|Juke of Savoy and Switzerland, by liberal offers of 
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having made fome progrefs in keeping the northern powers quiet 
by negociation, and probably by fecret offers alfo ; and having 
fucceeded in exciting the utmoft difcontent among the fubjefts 
of fome of the Auftrian provinces, no doubt can be entertained 
of his final, and even fpeedy fuccefs, to the whole extent of his 
wifties — the general difmemberment of his great rivars domi- 
nions, had he lived longer, or been followed by lefs peaceful fuc- 
cefTors* 

We have feen that the reception of his plan, where he pro- 
pounded it, prefents nothing more wonderful than the ftruflure 
of the fcheme itfelfi No improbability then remains to excite 
our doubts, unlefs perhaps fome admirer of Henryks chara<Eler 
fliould imagine that the perfidy of the tranfa£):ion fuitcd ill with 
his general good faith, and other moral qualities* But to fuch a 
rcafoner we (hall only fuggeft this plain confideration, that the mo- 
narch who would carelefsly plunge his country and his neighbours 
in all the horrors of war, to pur^e the gratification of his paffion 
for a filly woman, was either not very likely to feel fqueamiih 
upon the much more doubtful queflion of gaining a great and 
good end by improper means j or was a perfon upon whofe fteadi- 
nefs of principle in public affairs no confidence could be placed. 
The charafter of this fingular perfon is in truth vaftly too mixed,- 
to admit of any fuch pofitive inferences as thofe which are drawn 
againft the likelihood of particular paflages in a man^s life, from 
their difcrepancy with his general habits. 

Although we are of opinion that the foregoing confiderations 
render any difcuflion of the authenticity of the ftatements in Sal- 
ly’s memoirs a matter of fubordinate importance, we lhall never- 
thelefs add a few words, for the purpofe of noticing the evidence 
upon which thofe reft. It is to this view of the queftion that 
M. Chambrier dircfis his whole attention ; and it may ferve as a 
fupplement to the remarks already offered upon the intrinfic me- 
rits of the fubjeft. 

Sully, fays our author, is the only biftorian who mentions the 
particulars of Henry’s plan, as we have above flcetched it. Others 
talk of his grand deftgn ; but they mean by thofe terms a projeft 
for the general conqueft of Auftria, which is faid to have been 
his real view, after he fliould have obtained the perfon of the 
Princefs of Conde, by making war upon the Netherlands. From 
fo hurtful a fcheme, the Duke is reported to have turned him 
afide by his frugal fyllem of government 5 and D’Etrees, in his 
Memoires, fliews that, immediately after Henry’s death, this pru- 
dent minifter ufed his utmoft influence with Louis XIII. and 
Mary the regent, in favour of pacific councils. M. Chambrier 
|ben ar^ues^ that tlie memoirs of Sully having been compiled 
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from his papers by his fecretaries, we may be permitted to quef- 
tion the KilUity of the grounds on which the whole ftatement de^^ 
ppids. He quotes father Avrigny, who gives it fcarcely any ere- 
; atid adds» that the fecretaries themfelves, admitting the faA 
of Sidly never having converfed di£lin£lly on the fubjefti ftate 
their authority for the infertion to have been ‘ diiFerent pieces of 
manuferipty unfignedt half torn> little conneded* and thrown a- 
fide as ufelefs. * But we (hould remember that their ftatement of 
the plan is precife> and that they aver the pofitbility of tracing it 
djiftinftly in thofe documents. They alfo mention having broach- 
ed the fubjefl: to their mailer, who certainly would have given 
them immediate difproof of the fuppofitions which they had form- 
ed, had they been greatly deceived, although nothing could be 
more natural than his refufal to fumifh fecret details when he faw 
them on the right feent. Nay, the very circumllance of the llate- 
ment being found only in Sully’s papers, forms of itfelf a pre- 
^ fumption againft the millake or falfity of the conmilers. It was 
ajt once likely that traces of the defign fliould be left there, though 
in no other quarter, and improbable that the fecretaries Ihould in- 
corporate with their memoirs, not an augmentation or correflioa 
of ftories then in circulation^ but a vifion entirely unknown to all 
the reft of the world. 

M. Qiambrier offers feveral remarks upon the difcrepancy of 
Henry’s conduft with various parts of the great defign. By the 
treaty of Bruchfol in 1610, it is well known that Savoy was ced- 
ed to France as an indemnity for her aid to the Duke in conquer- 
ing the Milanefe. Other proofs are not wanting that the country 
of Nice was deftined for France alfo. And the treaty of Halle 
ilipulated the alliftance of ten thoufand men to the Princes of the 
league, in furtherance of their feheme for obtaining the fucceflion 
of Cleves from the Houfe of Auftria, although, by the gniud de^ 
fign^ that fucceflion was to have been incorporated with Holland 
in an independent republic. But it is unneceitary to dwell at 
greater length upon thefe dlfcrepancies. They' are all reconciled 
by the view of Henry’s grand defign^ which we have ventured to 
fugged in the preceding pages ; and the fadls, on a comparifon of 
which they proceed, only forve to place, in a ftill ftronger light, 
the opinion we have there dated as to the read nature of that fa- 
mous projeft. 

Art. XIV. Sapra it Carbone che Ji rinchuide net Piantu Meinoria, 
di Qjbmbattifta dl S. Martino, (from Memorie di Matemati^ 
cg^^Fifica della Societa Italiana. Tom. FIJI. Part IL 

r is fufliciently fingular that the fciences fhould fuffer more 
^an any other human concern, by the interruptions which 
' ' arif? 
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arife from local boundaries. We bave feen, on many occaGons» 
the difficulty with which works the moft highly efteemed in one 
country become known, even to the moll learned men of dates 
fituated in its immediate vicinity. Every one knows how lon^ 
the immortal works of Bacon took to make their way acrofs the 
Channel. The commentator on Kant^s Philofophy, has inform- 
cd us of the llownefs with which a fyftem that occupied every 
head on the right bank of the Rhine, crolTed over to the left ; 
and all Germany had been for twenty years bulily occupied with 
romances and free-mafonry, before it was fufpc(^ed in England 
that fuch was the paffion of the Germans. When we compare 
with this tardy and difficult communication of tades and fcientific 
lights, the rapid and hourly intercourfe of ordinary commerce 
which unites the mod remote quarters of the globe, we Ihall at 
lead find reafon to conclude that the intered excited by fpecula- 
tive purfuits, is of a kind very different in vivacity from the com- 
mon defire of gain, and the gratification of our more fenfual ap- 
petites. The bill of exchange which Mr Bruce drew in the 
depths of Abyffinia, where no European had ever before pene- 
trated, was duly prefented for payment in Lombard-drect. The 
fmall gold coins of ancient Greece and Rome, ^ have furvived the 
lapfe of ages, when objecls of infinitely greater real value, and of 
far more cafy prefervation, have only left the renown of their 
names to the prefent generation ; and we are now about to Ihcw 
that the trifling boundary of the Alps, has locked up from the 
red of Europe, the knowledge of many fcientific works, which, 
on tlie northern fide of thofe mountains, would have fpread them- 
felves with rapidity over all the dudies of England and France. 
It is, however, worthy of notice, that the converfe of the pofi- 
tion does not hold. The Italian philofophcrs appear to be in full 
polTeffion of all the improvements, even the moft recent, which 
their brethren the ^ Filofofi Oltramontaiii ' have been adding to 
the ftock of literature and fcience. 

There are in the different States of Italy, a greater number of 
fcientific inftitutions of importance for the ardour of their re* 
fearches and the regularity and value of their publications, than in 
any equal portion of territory in the reft of Europe. Neither the 
multiplied divifions of political fociety which have place in Germany, 
nor the more compadl monarchies of England, France and Spain, 
nor the crowded and bufy population of Holland and the Nether- 
lands, furnilh any thing like the fame number of diftinguifhed aca- 
demies. Leaving out of view a multitude of minor inftitutions, of 
focieties devoted to the cultivation of the fine arts, and feveral phy- 
fical academies, which have not as yet publilhed memoirs (for ex- 
ample, thofe of Pifa and Pavia), >ye have, in the north of Italy 

alone, 
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alone, (a very narrow diftrift, placed in circumllances not the 
moft favourable to the calm puifuits of fcience), no fewer than 
five learned bodies, only one ot which is ever mentioned in the 
north of Eur^ pe, and even that one very feldom referred to. The 
memoirb of the ac:.(lcniit$ of hlantua, of Milan, of Padua, and of 
Turin, arc all uorkb of great merit. Of the latter, the only one 
ever quoted in England ind France, probably becaufe it alone 
publifhcs its tranfactions in the French language, we have begun 
to give our readers lome fpccitnens in the prefent Number. But 
more imp<'Jtant th m all thefe is the fund of original fcience con- 
tained in the tvanf nSkionb ol the Italian Society of Verona. I’hey 
are publilhed in large volumes with great regularity, and contain 
a fuccc/Fion of ihe moft interefting memoirs upon all the fubjeds 
of phyfical and mathematical fcience. Wc need only refer to tl e 
geometrical papers contained in the fourth volume of thefe traPi- 
adions. W e regret that this publication is of a date rather too 
far back to juftily in analyzing thofc trads. They contain fo- 
lutions of fomc problems, paxticularly of the famous problem, 
the fimpleft cafe*of which is mentioned by Pappus Alexandiius, 
and of which the general caft has been found to be of extreme 
difficulty by the methods of modern analyfis, according to the firft 
mathematicians- {Berlin Munotrsjor 1798, p. 95.) Nothing can 
be conceived more pcrfedly rigorous, and at the lame time more 
fimple and elegant, than thofe geometrical inveftigations of the 
Italian mathematicians. Pappus mentions the problem in its cafi- 
eft cafe, as having been folvtd by Apollonius, viz. to infeuhe in 
a circle a triangle, whofc Tides pafb through three given points in 
a given ftrait line. Crame generalized this, fo as to folve it 
wherever the points were placed. (Berlit, Mevicfin^ In 

the fame volume is a folution by La Grange, alfo by the modern 
analyfis. Euler, and his pupils Fufs and Lexcl, foJval thib cafe 
geometrically in the Petcrlburg Memoirs for 1780. Caftiglione 
gave another folution in the Berlin Memoirs for 1777. L’lluiliei, 
in the fame Memoirs for 1798, folves the gcricial problem, * to 
inferibe a polygon in a circle, fo that ll the fidcs may pafs 
through given points.* This he docs by tb algeb/aical calculus 
fuggeiled by La Grange. But the Italian nidthematiciaii does it 
by the puteft rules of ancient geometry. He was a young man 
of fifteen -wdacn he difeovered and made it Inown. His name is 
Annibale Giordano of Naples. Several molt able trarts of his 
arc contained in the Neapolitan Memoirs. The other mathema- 
tician who folvcJ it at die fame time, is Profeflor Malfatti of 
Ferrari* 

The Societies of Bologna and Florence are famous, cfpccially 
iji^iter, for their icientific rcfcarchcs j and, not to extend the 
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catalogue of this bright conftellation of genius, the tranfa^lions 
of the Neapolitan Royal Academy [Atti della Reale Accademia deU 
ie Scienze et Belle Littere dt Napolt)^ contain fome of the lined rc- 
fearcheS]^ particularly upon mathematical fubje<f\s, of which any 
modern inftitution can boaR. We need only refer to Signor Fer« 
golana’s two papers on local problems and porifms, (in which, by 
the way, he midakes the nature of a porihn mod egregioufly)^ 
and dill more to the additional trafts of Signor Annibale Giordano 
on the fame fubjedfs, and to the paper ol Saladino on Gaudies. 

The infulated labours of individuals have kept pace with the 
progrefs of public inditutions. Of thefe, except a few anatomi- 
cal trails, and the late adronomicahdifeoveries, none have as yet 
been made known in the northern parts of Europe. That they 
deferve very great attention, the fpecimens which we have given 
in the prefent Number w^ill, we trud, fuiiiciently evince* 

In all the fcicntiiic refearches of the Italians, we difeover proofs 
of the mod happy capacities for the purfuits of true philofqphy. 

There is a dillinflive charadler in their fpcculatxve inquiries^ 
as well as in their fchools of the fine arts. We meet with the 
fame chadenefs of dylc in the rigour of their indu^Iion, utterly 
void of that love of dazzling novelty, and that pyonenefs to flimfy 
hypothecs, wliich diftinguilhes many mailers of the French fchooi; 
and equally remote from that dull and unprofitable fondnefs for 
mere tads, which charaderizes the German daubers. We arc 
not, it is true, fo often adonifhed by grand difeovery. We do 
not meet with the hand of a Black or a Lavoifier, any more than 
in their galleries we can exped to be arreded at every dep by the 
vigour, the mighty force of a Reubens. But we find nothing ta 
difgud by its tallelefs flatnefs or its udehade ornaments. We are 
conftantly delighted with elegance, fubtlcty, ingenuity— with that 
which bed deferves the name of fine genius: a pronenefs to rca- 
fon and combine, but to reafon by contbining fads ; a love of 
fpcculation, but joined to a nice capacity for obfervation : a de- 
cided partiality for the c.xcrcife of the rarer and more beautiful 
powers of the mind, without any unfitnefs for the patient work 
of perfevering and long luftained attention to details : a prefer- 
ence equally flrong for efforts of original talent, and of that kind 
of talent which partakes of the fancy, and bears a relation to re- 
fined tadc: a conGderable degree of contempt for the mere cxcr- 
tion of memory and labour — the bufinefs of the linguift and the 
verbal critic — the work, the bodily toil performed hourly in 
all the book-maker Crops of the three hundred dates of Ger- 
many. In fhort, if nothing very fublime in the walks of feienti- 
fic difeovery has appeared among this fine and ill-appreciated 
people, they have given biith to numerous and varied woiks, of 
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^irat beauty and cxquifite ingenuity. They can ftew, even a- 
)nong the mailers of their prcfent fchool of philofophy, many 
Titians; and, as they once produced a Raphael to guide the pen- 
cil, we may expedl to fee them wprfhip their own Newton, per- 
haps, before either France or England (hall ha^e given birth to a 
great mailer in the fine arts, and long before any one has arifen 
in Germany, capable of cutting the canvafs, or mixing the colours. 

We purpofe, at prefent, to make our readers acquainted with 
fome of the papers contained in the lad publications of the 5^7- 
cieta Italiana^ premifing that they will find others of much more 
lignal merit in the volumes themfclves. Some of thefe we can- 
not attempt to analyze, without the aflillance of figures ; and o- 
thers are of a nature too purely algebraical, to admit of any intel- 
ligible abfl:ra£t. We efpecially allude to the two papers in voK 
IX, upon the quedion, ‘ Whether the circle can he reSltjied and 
fquared ? ’ and feveral other analytical difTertations, as the papers 
on equations, and on the law of continuity. All thefe we ear- 
nedly recommend to our fcientific readers, as fingularly beauti- 
ful and fatisfa£lory pieces of mathematical refearch ; and we 
willingly indulge a hope that this reference may have the efFedl 
of making thofe excellent produdtions known in this country. 
At prefent, we fhall confine ourfelves to lefs extenfive 6bje£ts, 
and (hall begin with the chemical and phyfiological paper of Sig- 
nor S. Martino now before us, as a tra£l of fome intered, from 
the great importance of the fubje£l, and of confiderable merit, 
from the general accuracy of the methods purfued in the experi- 
tnental invedigation of it, though we (lull have occafion to (hew 
that it is remarkably deficient in the extent of its plan of in- 
quiry. 

After remarking that the difeoveries of modern chemiftry 
have reduced the fimple elements of all vegetable fubdances to 
three bodies, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; that the origin of 
the earths, iron, and falts which enter into their compofition, 
is eafily traced when the origin of the other component parts 
has been afeertained ; and that the fourCe of oxygen and hydro- 
gen is evidently the water in which ,all plants grow ; our author 
]propofes, as the only remaining problem, to afeertain the origin 
of the qarbonaceous matter. He fets out with a remark of 
old date, that the health and (Irength of plants feem to be inti- 
mately conne£led with the fat or oleaginous, that is, the carbo* 
naceous qualitie| of their food. As this pofition has never been 
dire£);]y proved, he begins by offering an experimental demon'^ 
ilration of it. 

He fitd prepared a perfe£lly well mixed and homogenous foil, 
formed of earth and manure; and having fown in equal portions 
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iof it, a lupin feed, and a grain of maize, he proceeded to makb 
an accurate analyfia of its component parts. In order to fepa- 
trate the vegetable mould falts, he ufed repeated agitation with, 
diftllled water, and found that no fenfible quantity of fait was 
prefent, but than the foil contained above a third part of it8 
Weight of vegetable mould. The calcareous matter, or carbo- 
nate of lime, was then feparated by iheans of acetous acid, and 
was found to compofe about a tenth part of the mafs. Sulphu- 
ric acid feparated the argil, which amounted to fomewhat more 
than the vegetable mould in weight ; and the liiicious matter 
being above one fixth, there were loll in the whole operation, 
not more than a two hundredth part. 

The two veffels in v^hich the plants Were to grow, contained 
each twenty pounds of this foil, completely covered from the 
external air and moilture, except in a fmall hole for the ftalk of 
the vegetable, and another for watering it. The Water which 
exuded from this operation, was carefully collefted. The vefiels 
were fcrupuloufly kept at a diftance from all fources of carbo- 
nic acid, as (ires, animals, fermentations, efFervefcences, &c.; 
were placed at a confiderable height from the ground for the 
fame reafon ; and were moiftened only with water, which the 
teft of aqua calcis proved to be quite free from any admixturfe 
carbonic acid. The rain which fell during the four months thdt 
the experiment continued, was eight inches and four lines, bitt it 
was found to contain no carbonic acid : it feldom was allowed 
to touch the leaves, and never the foil. The water from tiin^ t6 
time poured on the foil, was firft carefully filtrated, and fooiid 
to be of the exaft weight of diftilled water. 

It only remained, when the plants had grown fufficiently largi*, 
to examine the changes produced, by the progrefs of their growth, 
upon the foil in the veffels. For this purpofc, they were carefully 
drawn out, without taking away a particle of the mould, or leav- 
ing a Tingle tendril of their roots in it. The mould of the lupin 
being weighed, was found to have loft 2910 grains in 1 16,400 i 
that of the maize had loft 3395- The quality of this refiduum vtras 
then examined, by a repetition of the analyfis formerly deferib^ 
ed ; and it was found, that the argillaceous and fiHcious parts had 
not been at all affeAed ; that the vegetable mould was fnbft di- 
minifhed, having loft in the lupin pot 2546 grains, and in the 
maize pot 297 1 ; while the calcareous earth had loft, in the form- 
er, 364, in the latter 424 grains. From this interefting refult, our 
author concludes, that the carbonaceous matter alone furnifhes 
the vegetable food, and that the mould and carbonate of lime ate 
only ufeful as furnifliing that carbon; a conclulioti which wt 
think by no means warranted by the preceding experiments. 

Much 
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Much of the evidence on which it refts mult no doubt depend oa 
the fubfequent portion of the inquiryt in which the conllituent 
parts of the plants themfelves are examined. But, in the prefent 
ftage of the inveftigarion, it is obvious to remark, that nothing 
can with confidence be laid down beyond this ope pofition, — that 
vegetable mould and calcareous earth contribute to the nutriment 
of vegetables, and that argillaceous and lilicious earths do not 
contrioute thereto, at lead by immediate abforption into the ve- 
getable mafs. It remains to prove, both the fpecific manner in 
which plants feed upon the two former bodies, and the negative 
pofition, that the two other fubftances are incapable of fupplying 
mdireftly fome of the requifite aliment. The vegetable mould is 
not a (impie carbon j the calcareous earth contains lime as well as 
carbonic acid. Therefore our author, by Ihewing that the plants 
diminilh the quantity of mould and of calcareous earth, has not 
proved that the diminution falls upon carbon and carbonic acid 
alone. He ought obvioully to have repeated his procefs upon foil 
impregnated with lime, and containing no carbonate, and to have 
examined what he vaguely calls vegetable mould, the oleaginous 
matter of which no doubt contains carbon, as well as the more 
ftubborn parts, but carbon united with hydrogen and oxygen^ 
and in every refpeft different from the fimplc element itfelf. It 
was evidently neceffary to undertake this previous inveftigation, 
inftead of being farisfied with reducing tlie foil to four elements, 
argil, (ilex, carbonate of lime, and vegetable mould; which la(t is , 
not a fimplc fubftance. It was neceffary to confidcr that a body 
is not compofed of all the fimple fubftances which it contains, 
in binary and ternary compounds ; and that plants, like animals, 
may be nourilhed by thofe compounds, when they could, poffibly, 
find no food in the fimple elements. It was, therefore, incum- 
bent on our author to vary his experiments in a fecond particular, 
and to feed his plants upon vegetable mould, whofe component 
parts Wtfve determined; fo that he might examine the change 
producea on it by the proci fs of vegetation. Laftly, in order to 
flicw the intitility of argil and (ilex to this procefs, it was necef- 
fary to vary the experiment (till farther — to make the plants 
grow in a foil where no fuch budics exifted. He has only prov- 
ed, that thofe fubftances are not aflually abforbed by plants. 
They may, ncverthclcfs, be as necefliuy to vegetation as the o- 
thers. Tiom all thefe plain confiderations refults a different, but 
compendious and accurate method of bringing the points at iffue 
to a decifion. Valir us proceffes of vegetation fhould at once have 
be^i begun, in the fame circumftances, as to the nature of the 
ikM, ot the itiFf and of the water employed ; but differing in 
nature of the foil. One feed (bouid have been fown in filex, 

and 
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and argil ; another in vegetable mould ; another in calcareous 
earth ; another in mixtures of the two j another in various mix- 
tures of thofe, with one or both of the former two fubftanccs. 
From the whole would have refulted, by examination of the foils 
after the dilFerent'^procefles, a clear folution of the queftion. 

We have only one other remark to offer upon this firft branch 
of the inquiry. It appears to be a confiderable overfight in the 
author, not to have reflefted, that the lofs of weight fuftained by 
tlie foil might poflibly be occafioned by the extricatiom of fome of 
its volatile compounds, without any equal addition of weight to 
the plant. The foil was covered up, but a fpace was left iox the 
plant to flioot forth its flem \ and through this fpace, the gafes, 
&c. may eafily have made their efcape. Nay, the refpiration and 
tranfpiratioti of the leaves and buds of the vegetable itfelf, may 
have carried off part of the foil in a volatile form after fecretiori. 
The analogy of the animal economy would lead us to expeft fuch 
an event ; and there is little reafon to fuppofc, that plants only 
refpire and tranfpire the moifture which they imbibe, or its com- 
ponent parts. On the contrary, we know that they give out a- 
:!:otic gas in the night ; and it remains to ihow, that this does not 
come from the foil as well as from the atmofphere. Indeed, it is 
not eafy to conceive that it (hould come from the atmofphere alone ^ 
for, in the day, they give out oxygenous gas, evidently from the 
decompoGtion of fomething contained in them, effefted by tiu? 
fun’s rays attra£ling the oxygen : And if the oxygen is thus fe- 
parated from azote, fuppofmg them to have abforbed atmofpheric 
air,, how (hould the darknefs of the night affift the evolution of 
that azote ? In other words, how (hould the light prevent the 
azote from flying off? The coincidence of the weight of the 
plant with the lofs of the foil, admitting it to be much more com- 
plete than it is found to be, proves nothing in this queftion 5 for 
the plant has abforbed v/ater and air. 

Our author proceeds, in the fecond place, to lay down certain 
praflical inferences, of much importance to agricultural fcience, 
but furely not diftinguiflied by any great degree of originality ; — 
that foil cqmpofed of fand and clay is unfit for vegetation ; that 
fuch foil may be fertilised by manure, or by calcareous matter, 
or by mixture with other foils ; that different plants require differ- 
ent degrees of fertility in the foil, in proportion as’ tliey confift of 
more or leTs carbon. Of thefe pofitions, however, our author’s 
experiments may be admitted to furnilh a theory or arrangerneiit 
according to principle. 

Our author next examined the conftiturion of the plants whofe 
procefs of vegetation had been thus feduloufly watched, 'fho ap- 
paratus employed for this purpofe was finiple and well contrived : 
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itconfifled of an air-tight furnace with a bellows; a feparate 
place for the plant to burn upon, and a feries of hydropneumatic 
vcflels, the iirft filled with cold water, and dellined to contain a 
phial trough which the vapours of the burning plant Ihould pafs, 
in order that their aqueous parts might be colleded ; the reft con- 
taining pure folutions of cauftic alk^i, whofe weight was previ- 
oufly afeertained, and deftined to abforb the carbonic acid pro* 
duced in the combuftion. The procefs being now commenced, 
the combuftion of the lupin fumilhed 8842 grains of carbonic 
acid ; whence our author computes, that it contained 2*475 grains 
of carbon; and he found the caput mortuum to Confift of 168 
grains. The maize fumiihed 10289 grains of carbonic acid, and 
confequently 2881 of carbon, and zoo of refiduum. By aneafy 
computation, but founded upon the fuppofition that the vegetable 
mould only fumiihes carbon, and the calcareous matter only car* 
bonic acid to the plant, our author jreckons the total dilFerence, 
on comparing the analyfis of the plants with that of their foil, to 
be 5^ grains in the cafe of the lupin, and 9 grains in the cafe of 
fhc maize. 

From all thefe inveftigations, our author concludes, that the 
growth of plants, in fo far as the eiTential element of carbon h 
concerned, depends entirely on the foil, that is, the vegetable 
mould and calcareous parts of the earth in which they grow : 
and that nothing can be lefs )uft than the hyppthefis which a- 
feribes fo water the powers of nouriftiing vegetables : that the 
carbon which forms, according to his theory, the chief food of 
plants, is prefented to them either uncombined, or in the form 
of acid, and that in both thefe forms the plants can receive 
it : that, unlike animats, they have no choice in their food, but 
inuft receive and fecrete it as circumftances prefent it to them. 
He concludes his paper with a corollary, relating fo the import- 
ance of analyzing different fpecies of vegetables, by the appara- 
tus and procefs above deferibed. To afcertaiti their relative 
quantities of carbonaceous matter, is, according to him, the 
fame thing with afeertaining their adaptation to various foils, 
and appreciating the changes which each foil muft undergo, to 
' render it a fit nurfery of particular given vegetables. He gives 
an example in the analyfis of a piece of 3000 grains in 

weight, which was found to contain 420 grains of hydrogen, 
156 of oxygen, 2262 of carbon, and 162 of allies. It is prow 
per t© remark, llhat none of thefe fubftances was obtained per fe : 
the hydrogen was in the form of water ; the carbon, in car- 
bonic "acid gas ; and the oxygen in both the one and the other. 

that its prefence is only deduced, and its quantity eftimated, 
comparing the original weight of the wood with that of 

the 
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the produ{3:s of combuftton, calculatmjpr how much of thefe 
produds (carbonic acid and water) confifts of oxygen, dedu£l« 
ing this as forniSied by the atmofphere, and concluding that the 
difference between the remainder and the original jooo grains^ 
is oxygen contained in the plant. The paper clofes with a tU 
rade on the prorpedi which is opened, partly, if we well un- 
derfland our author, by his refearCfaes, of ftudyiitg nature in her 
moft myfterious procefs, and a fervent prayer tnat the refult may 
have ^ un influenaa diretta fulF feienze incremento delle feierze 
e fui vantaggi deli” uomo. * p. 2o. 

This paper, more efpecially the general itiferentcs Which it 
contains, will afford matter for fome farther reflections, in ad-^ 
dition to thofe formerly offered. 

The apparatus employed by our author fdr afeertaining the 
conilituent parts of the two plants, differs only iu one refpeCt 
from that uied in the procefs known by the name of the chemi* 
cal analyfis. In that procefs, vegetables (or animal matter) are 
placed in a ilrong earthen retort, and the heat of a fand-bath is 
applied gradually, and at lalt puflied td a great degree of Intenflty; 
The condenfible vapours which fly off are received in refrigerat- 
ing recipients \ the uncondenfable vapours, or permanently elaftio 
fluids, are received in a pneumatic apparatus \ and the body, fub* 
mitted to this rude fpecies of trial, is vaguely and falfely laid to 
be compofed of the different products thus obtained, together 
with the coput mortuum or fixed refiduum which remains in 
the retort; The extreme incorreCtnefs of this inference is ob- 
vious i for the procefs, inffead of fimply feparatixtg the elements 
of the body, mixes them in new proportions and combinations^ 
fo as to form a variety of compounds, not before exifttng in the 
fubftance fubmitted to examination. The procefs of Signor S. 
Martino differs from this only in fubffituting combuilioii for dil- 
tillation ; and the difference is only an 'augmentation of ixlaccu^ 
racy and error. Had he analyzed the vegetables in the old way^ 
by diflilUtion, he would have driven off all their volatile parts^ 
and obtained a refiduum which muft have included the carbona- 
ceous matter required; This matter could neter have been united 
with the oxygen of the plant during a flow diftilladon, or with 
the oxygen contained in the water of the plant ; for both the oxy- 
gen and the water would have been driven off before any heat 
had been applied fufficient to oxygenate the catbonj the oil 
would have been driven off, in like manner, without detompofi- 
tion : whereas, our author's procefs lofes fight df this component 
part altogether, by decompdfing it ; and the quantity of carbon 
Cxilling as fuch in the plant would immediately have bedn obtain- 
ed, an eafy procdt> for analyzing tho fixed refiduum; Inftead 
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of this; (which, ncverthefefs, we do not propofe a$ a good me<» 
thod of analyfis, but only as one infinitely better than our au* 
thor’s), he decompofes all the binary or ternary compounds of 
which the plant may have confided ; and thus gives a mod inde- 
terminate and fallacious folution of the problem. He finds car* 
bonic acid formed, and deduces from thence the quantity of car- 
bon contained in the plant ; he finds water formed, and thence 
deduces the quantity of hydrogen contained in the plant. But 
docs it follow that thofe elements, carbon and hydrogen, may 
njt have exifted in a date of union in the plant ? Would not 
the fame refults have followed, had the plant contained oil, with- 
out one particle of either loofe carbon or loofc hydrogen ? Would 
not the combudion of this oil have prefented water and carbonic 
acid exaffly in tlve fame manner ? • Would not water and car- 
bonic acid have been formed by burning the plant, if it had been 
compofed of oil and carbon— or oil and hydrogen — or oil, car- 
bon, and hydrogen^-- or carbon and hydrogen— or carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, in any imaginable proportions? It is obvious, 
tlien, that the analyfis is the mod fallacious that can be con- 
ceived in this point of view. But, in another rcfpec^^, it is at 
lead equally fo. Our author obtains water from the procefs of 
combudion \ and concludes from thence, thvit this water owes its 
oxygen entirely to the atmofphcrical an, the plant having only, 
according to him, furnilhed the hydrogen. But if the plant had 
contained oxygen as well as hydrogen feparately, might not water 
have been formed without a particle of atmofpherical air ? And 
if water had exided already formed in the plant, would not the 
very fame refult have been obtained ? Thirdly, he concludes, 
from finding carbonic acid gas, tliat carbon exided in the plant, 
and that it was oxygenated b]^ the atmofpherical air. But, fup- 
pofe carbonic acid had exided in the plant already formed, would 
not the heat have drawn it ofF, and prefented the very refult from 
whence our author draws an inference, that carbon unoxygenat- 
ed exided in the plant ? Or, if carbon and carbonic acid had 
both been prefent in any imaginable proportion, would not car- 
bonic acid have been obtained in the receiver of caudic alkali ? 
Therefore, in three material refpefls, our author’s inference is 
abfolutely fallacious : it makes no allowance for the pollible cxid- 
ence of water, carbonic acid, and oil in the plants; and lays it 
down as f^tain, that certain fubdances, hydrogen, carbon, and 
oxygen, formed foie condituent parts of the vegetable, whea 
it is very poffible that not a particle of either, per fe^ xn^^y have 
e^fted in it. Nor (hould we forget, that the nature of the foil,, 
im which the plants are proved by our author’s own , experiments 
to have grown, renders it extremely probable that our fuppofition 

may 
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may be the right one. The foil which, according to him, alone 
gave them nourishment by abforption, was an unftuous vegeta- 
ble mould, formed by animal ordure, and a carbonate of lime. 
Water was the only other fubflance engaged in the procefs. 
Here, then, we have oil, carbonic acid and water, direcliy exhi- 
bited and proved, by Our author himfcif, to have been copioufly 
abforbed by the plants during their growth. Is it not reaionable 
to conclude, that tlie plants may have been compofed of them ? 
Nay, do not all former experiments on the phyfiology of vegeta'- 
bles teach us, that they contain oil ? And does not the daily evi- 
dence of our fenfes (liew us that they contain water ? Yet for 
all this no allowance is made by Signor da S. Martino. 

There is one other particular in which we .are forced to dif- 
agree with him. In his analyfis of the bit of wood, he infers 
that oxygen was contained in it, not becaufe he deteffed that 
fubflance, but merely becaufe fomething was neceflary to make 
his numbers balance, and becaufe he could think of nothing elfe 
but oxygen for the purpofe. For he exprefsly tells us, that the 
amount of the water, carbonic acid and fixed refidue, was fo 
much, that therefore he concluded the difference between this 
quantity and 3000 (the original weight of the wood) was all 
received from the atinofphere ; and that he alfo inferred, that 
the carbon of the acid, and the hydrogen of the w^ter, a- 
lone came from the wood, which left a deficit of 156 grains 
wanting to complete the 3000. Confequently, becaufe the 
fort of wood employed contains no azote, this 156 grains 
muft have been oxygen. It is lingular that he never men- 
tions what kind of wood he ufed. But, at any rate, the a- 
bove dedudtion obvioufly poffcffes all the qualities of reafoning 
.in a circle. No proof whatever is offered to (how that the 
-oxygen came from the atmofphere ; no evidence is given of the 
efcape of a portion pf gas : and, admitting that fuch a portion 
had been proved to have efcaped, we are left to conjeflure that 
it was oxygen, merely becaufe the author does not know that 
azote is contained in the wood ; And, after all, it remains to 
be fliewn that the various changes which the conflituent parts 
of the vegetable fubflance undergo in the experiment, produce 
no difference upon their fpecific gravities ; for bur author’s cal- 
culation proceeds upon the conftant affumption th^ no fucb al- 
teration is occafioned. 

Upon the whole, though we acknowledge the ingenuity of 
this paper, and efpecially admire the elegance of, the method 
taken to analyze the foil } and though we admit the accuracy of 
the means u(ed to the determinate growth of the plants 

khpwn fubilancesi we muft be excufed far altogether, denying 
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the legtrimajef of the author’s general eonclufionsi on account of 
the dtft&s attending the latter part of his procefs. 


Art. XV. piertwcod : or the Nevt Man rf Feeling. By William 
Godwin. In three voluine6» lamo. Richard Pnilipei London* 
1805. 

T^hoeter has read Caleb Williams, and there are probably 
few, even amongd thofe addi£):ed to graver (ludies, who 
have not perufcd that celebrated work, muft neceiTarily be eager 
to fee another romance from the band of the fame author. Of 
thb anxiety we acknowledge we partook to a conliderable degree ; 
not, indeed, that we had any great pleafure in recollefling the 
condufl and nature of the (lory ; for murders, and chains, and 
dungeons^ and indiAments, trial and execution, have no parti- 
cular charms for us, either in fiAion or in reality. Neither is it 
pn account of the moral propofed by the author, which, in direA 
oppofition to that of the worthy chaplain of Newgate, Teems to 
be, not that a man guilty of theft or murder is in fome danger 
of being hanged j but that, by a ftrange concurrence of circum- 
fiances, he may be regularly condu£^^d to the gallows for theft 
or murder whicl> he has never committed. There is nothing in- 
ftrudlive or confplatory in this propofition, when taken by itfelf \ 
and if intended as a reproach upon the laws of this country, it 
is etjually applicaUe to all human judicatures, whofe judges can 
only decide according to evidence, fince the Supreme Being has 
referred to hiinfclf the prerogative of fearebing the heart and 
of trying the reins. But, although the (lory of Caleb Williams 
be.utipieafing, and the moral fufiiciently mifehievous, we acknow-» 
ledge we have iget with few novels which excited a more power-* 
ful intereft. ^I^eral feenes are painted with the favage force of 
Salvator Rofa | and, while the author paufes to rcafon upon the 
ftelings and motives of the adiors, our fenfe of the fallacy of his, 
argumefitSi of the improbability of his fads, and of the frequent 
snconfiftency of hts chamAers, is loft in the folemnity and fuf- 
penfe ivith which we exped the evolution of the talc of myftery. 
After Caleb WilHaoss, it would be injuftice to Mr Godwin 
to mention St Leon, where the marvellous is employed too fre- 
quently to excite wonder, and the terrible is introduced till we 
SaEve become familUar with terroy. The defeription of Bethlem 
G#b0t, hbweyet^ recalled to our sntnd the author of Cajeb Wil- 
IhniM ; nor, upon die wholc^ was the romance fuch as could 
hove been written by quite an ordinal |^. Thefe preliminary 
Ipnurki are not entirely tmfplaeed, as will appear from the fol- 
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* One caution I have particularly fought to exerclfe— net to re^ 
^at myfelf. ” Caleb Williams was a dory of very furprifing and un- 
common events^ but which were fuppofed to be entirely within the laws 
•and eftablifhed courfe of nature^ as die operates in the planet we inhabit. 
The ftory of 'St Leon is of the miraculoua clafs ; and its defign, to 

mix human feelings and paflions with incredible fituations, and thus 
render them ImprefEve and interefting. ” 

* Some of thofe failidious readers— they may be claded among the 
beft friends an author hasi if their admonitions are judtcioufly confider- 
<d — who arc willing to difcovcr thofe faults which do not offer thcm- 
fclvcs to every eye, have remarked* that both thefe tales are in a vicious 
ftyle of writing ; that Horace has long ago decided* that the ftory wc 
cannot believe* we are* by all the laws of criticifm* called upon to hate ; 
and that even the adventures of the honeft fecretary* who was firft heard 
of ten years ago* are fo much out of the ufual road, that not one reader 
in a million can ever fear they wnll happen to himlelf. * Vol. I. Pref. 

Moved by thefe conruleration6, Mr Godwin has*chofen a tale 
of domeftic life, confiding of fuch incidents as ufually occur in 
the prefent date of fociety* divcrfified only by ingenuity of fe- 
leftion, and novelty of detail How far he has been fuccefsful, 
will bed appear from a (ketch of the dory, 

Fleetwood, the only fon of a gentleman who has retired from 
mercantile concerns to the enjoyment of a liberal fortune, is born 
and educated among the mountains of Wales. He has no com- 
panions faving his father, an infirm though very rofpedlable old 
gentleman, and his tutor, who was not a clergyman ; no.twLth- 
danding which* he dudied Plato without uncierdanding him^ 
and indemnilied himfclf by writing fonnets which could he un- 
derdood by nobody. Fleetwood being of courfe a padaonate ad- 
mirer of the beauties of nature, prcFcrred fcrambling over the 
heigKts of Cader Idris, adoring the rifing, and admiring the 
fetting fun, to perufing the pages of Plato* and the poetry 
of his tutor. In one of t^e rambles* fbmewhat to the 
leader’s relief, whofe patience is rather tired by an unfruitful 
defeription of precipices, cafeades, and the immeafurable ocean 
in the back ground, he at length meets with an adventure. A 
lamb, a favourite lamb, falls into a lake : the Ifaepherd plunge^ 
in after the lamb i an aged peafam* his father, is about to 
plunge in after the Ihepherd, when Fleetwood, as might have 
been expeded, anticipates his affeftionate intentions. After 
remaining a reafonable time in the water, the ihepherd holding 
the lamb, and Fleetwood fupportlQg the ihephetd, they are 
all three fiihed up by an interefiing young damfel who ap- 
proaches in a boat, and proves to (according to good old 

pfage) the mifirefs of William the fiiepherd, and the proprietor 
ipf the half-drowned fayourite. This adventure leads to nothing# 

M 4 except 
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except that, in the coiicluGon of the work, the intereftirtg young 
woman unexpeftedly pops back upon us in the very uleful, though 
not very romantic chara6ler of an old fick-ntirfe; defcrving, no 
lefs, in her advanced age, the ptaife^ of the Inftitution for Relief 
of the Deftituie Sick, than in her youth Ihe had merited a pre- 
mium from the Humane Society. The worthy tutor, in like 
manner, vaniihes entirely from our view, retiring to an obfeure 
lodging in a narrow llreet, to finifh his book of fonnets, and his 
commentary on Phto. His pupil is now introduced to the 
knowledge of mankind at the Univerfity. Here he difeovers no 
averfion to diftingoifli himfclf among the diflipated fons of for- 
tune, and foon becomes fomething very different from the 
climber of mountains and diver into lakt-s. But he acquits him- 
felf of all (hare in a quizzing feene* played off* upon vl fre/h^frum 
called Withers, who had written a tragedy on a very interefting 
fubjeft — ^the cleanfing of the Augean (table. This piece he is 
prevailed upon to recite to certain arch wags, who receive it 
with rapture, fill the author drunk, and bear him home, crown- 
ed with parfley, and dropping with wine, in clalllcal triumph. 
They have afterwards the addrefs to pafs a wooden figure upon 
him for the matter of his college, w^ho, after a rebuke pronounc- 
ed in character by one of the quizzers, who chanced to be a 
ventriloquift, proceeds, by feme unknown mechanifm, to infli£l 
upon Withers the academical difeipline under which Milton is 
faid to have fmarted of yore ; but, far from imitating the fub- 
miffion of his fublime prototype, the modern bard kicked and 
cuffed in ftout oppofition, till he difeovered the impaffiblc cha- 
ra£lcr of his antagonitt. The joke ends by Withers going mad, 
and the ingenious authors of his diftrefs being rufticated. We 
prefume the ventriloquift found a refuge with Fitz- James, and 
the mechanitt with Merlin or Maillardet. What connexion this 
facetious tale has with Fleetwood, or his hfftory, docs not ap- 
pear; but we reverence the cftabliflied privilege of an Oxonian 
to profe about all that happened when he was at Chrift-Church. 

We now accompany Fleetwood on his travels. Paris was his 
firft ilage, where he had the ftrange and uncommon misfortune 
to be jilted by two miftreffes. The firft was a certain Marchi- 
onefs, whofc mind * rcfembled an cel,' and who delighted in the 
hold, the intrepid, and the mafeuline. Her lover w»as greeted 
with an impudent amazoniari ftare, a finack of the whip, a flap 
on the b^ck, and a loud and unexpecled accent that made the 
hearer ftart again? Upon difeovering the infidelity of this gentle 
laj^i^i^^Fleetwood, being in Paris, followed the example of the 
but not without experiencing certain twinges of pain, 
‘ revolutions of aftonilbment^ to which we believe chefe good 
‘ people, 
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people, Oft fuch occafions, are ufually ftranprcrs. In a ^ord» 
he took another ihiftrefs. The Counted de B. had every gentle 
amiability under heaven, and only one fault, which might be 
exprefled in one word if we chofe it, but we prefer the more 
prolix explanation of the author. 

‘Yet the pallion of the Countefs was rather an abftmd propenfity, 
than the preference of an individual. A given qtiantity of potfonal 
merit and accomplifhed manner^ was furc to chat nrj her. A frefh and 
agreeable complexion, a fparkling eye, a wcH-tnrned leg, a v;occ in 
dancing or in performing the manoeuvrcR of g^tlJantry, wetc that 

the countefs de B. was never knowi* to refift, * Vol. T. p. i y ?, 

Upon difeovery of this frailty, nur btiro’s f^rl^ok 

him; and he raved, fumed, and agonized, till ours ukewift; was 
on the verge of departure. In this paroxvfin, his tad? for the 
mountain and the dt-fart returned upon him hke a fren/v f and as 
there were none ne^irer than the Alps, to the Alps he fixe , • H:on- 
tinently on the wings of defpair. tie repairs to thr manhon of 
a venerable old Swifs gentleman, a friend hl^ farlier, delight- 
fully lituated in the valley or Urfereen, in a woou el and vene- 
rable trees^ a very ej^traordiriary and fortunate cirtumibnee for 
the poireflbr, as we will venture to lay that it is the only wood 
that ever grew in that celebrated valley, which the highefl in- 
habited ground in the Alps. The Indl of Fleet carries 
him to a plcafuTe party on the lake of Uri, and chufes that time 
and place to acquaint him, that while he was living joiJily at Pa- 
ris, his father had taken the opportunity of dying quietly in 
Merionethlhirc. * The cfFedf of this intelligence upon Fleet- 
wood is inexprcflibly ftviking. He aie no breakfaft the next 
morning ; and it w'as not till the arrival of dinner, that * hun- 
ger at length fubdued the obflinacy of his grief. ' RuiHgny, his 
hoft, now Joins him ; and after a reafonable allowance of fym- 
pathy and confolation, entertains him with the hi (lory of his 
connexion with his father. 

Ruffigny, left in infancy to the guardlanfliip of a wicked 
uncle, who thirded after his inheritance, had been trepanned to 
Lyons, and bound apprentice to a filk-weaver, or rather employ- 
ed in the more laborious part of his drudgery. His feelings 
on bting gradually fubjecled to this monotonous and degrading 
labour, are very well deferibed, as alfo the enthufiaftic refolii- 
tion which he forms, of throwing himfelf at the feet erf the 

‘ King 


* By the way, we greatly queftion the locality here pitched on. We 
know of no iuch lake as the lake of Uri ; but we fuppufe the lake of 
Lucerne, a lake of the four cantons, was the feene of this affeding 
difeovery. But Mr Godwin is not much at home in Switzcfland. 
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King of Francft whom the bpy faacf pi£iured to hitnfelf like tte 
Henry and the Francis^ the heroes of the legendary tal^of hia 
country* His efcape, his journey, his difappointment, have all 
the fame (lyk of merit \ and it is in fuefa painting, where the 
fttbjefl is adluated by feme wild, uncommon or unnatural drain 
of pailton and feeling, that we conceive Mr Godwin’s peculiar 
talent to lye* At Paris, the deferted Ruffigny is patronized by 
F)ecr«iood, the grandfather of our hero ; and his future con- 
aei^ton with that family is marked with reciprocal a£l;s of that 
romantic generoiity, which is fo common in novels, and fo very 
rare in real life. 

The main narrative is now refumed* RufEgny accompanies 
Fleetwood on his return to England, where he finds iiMits pater- 
jial dwelling * an empty manfion and a tenanted grave. ’ Not- 
withftanding his grie/ tor his father’s death, he is on the point 
of forming a connexion with a bewitching Mrs Comorin, {quitre 
Cormorant 0 vbo had lately cohabited with Lord Mandevilie, 
hut, having quarrelled with her admirer, had a heart and perfon 
vacant for the firft fuitable offer. This naughty affair is inter- 
rupted by the precipitate setreatof Ruffigny, who, no^ chafing to 
he prefent where fuch matters were |[oing forward, was in full 
march towards j^witzerland, when he is rccatled, by Fleetwood’s 
confent, to facrifice hia young tniftrefs to hts old friend. After 
this period, the ftory flags infnfferably. Fleetwood, like king 
Solomon of yore, tries the various refoorces of travelling, focie- 
ty, fiterature, politics and farming, and, with him, pronounces 
mm all vanity and vexation of fpirit. In this vain purfuit, he 
becomes a confirmed old bachelor ; and the interefl of the ftory, 
contrary to that of every other novel, commences when he ex- 
obanges this unprofitable ftate for that of matrimony* 

This grand uep he is induced to take by the difinterefted ar- 
guments of Mr Macneil, a flirewd Scotchman, whom he meets 
on the lakes of Cumberland, and who at that very moment had 
four unmarried daughters upon bis hands. The accompliflimcnts 
of thefe damfels were rather overftiadowed by feme peculiarities 
ki the hiftory ,of their mother* This lady, when very young, 
had, while in Italy, married her mufic^-mafter, who gave her no 
jhnall reafoo to repent her choice. Macneil delivered her from 
the tyranny of this ungrateful muGcian, who had immured her 
ha a ruinous caftle, his hereditary manfion ! That (he gave her 
deliverer her heart was natural enough, but (be alfo beftowed 
upon him her hand, ^ which the deferted minftrel had an una* 
livable claim. The £rae$ on the lakes of Cumberland judging 
that two htilbands was an unreafonable allowance, declined inters 
triih the /air m^nopolift. A^cneij was therefore about 

' to 
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to return to Italyi where he had veiled his whole fortune in the 
hands of a banker of Genoa y but, upon the fervent fuit of Fleet- 
wood, he agreed that his youngeft daughter Mary (hould remain 
in England. He himfelf, with his wife and three eldeft daugh- 
ters, proceed on their voyage, leaving Mary a vilitor in a family 
at London. The veiTel in which the Macneils had embarked is 
wrecked in the Bay of Bifcay, and all that unfortunate family 
perilh in the waves. This difallrous intelligence is nearly a 
death-blow to poor Mary, the foie furvivor, and to whom her 
mother and niters had hitherto been all in all. The Genoefe 
banker finding that no vouchers of his being the depofitary of 
Macneirs fortune had efcaped from the wreck, refufes to give 
any account of it ; and our intereft in Mary’s diftrefs and devia- 
tion is unneccfiarily interrupted by a minute detail of the fteps 
by which Fleetwood in vain attempted to bring a banker to con- 
fefs the receipt of a fum which could not otherwife be proved 
againft him. It is even hinted, as a reafon for which he prefied 
his marriage with the deferted orphan, that he at length became 
afraid that, fince the queftion relied on a trial of chara£ler be- 
twixt him and the Genoefe, he might himfelf be fufpe^led of 
having embezzled her fortune. This is one of the inftances of 
coarfenefs and bad talle with which Mr GodwimTometimes de- 
grades his charaAers. In Caleb Williams, a gentleman palTion- 
ately addifled to the manners of ancient chivalry, becomes a mid- 
night afiafiin, when an honourable revenge was in his power ; 
and in Fleetwood, a man of feeling, in foliciting an union prefled 
upon him by love, by honour, and by every feeling of humanity, 
is influenced by a motive of remote and defpicable calculation, 
which we will venture to fay never entered the head of an honelt 
man in fimilar circumfiances. 

Fleetwood and Mary are at length married ; and from this 
marriage, as we have already noticed, commences any Intereft 
which wc take in the hiftory of the former. Indeed it can hardly 
be called a hiftory, which has neither incident nor novelty of re-' 
mark to recommend it, confiding entirely of idle and inflated de- 
clamations upon the mod common occurrences of human life* 
The union of Mary and Fleetwood, confidering the youth and 
variable fpirits of the former, and the age and confirmed preju* 
dices of the latter, pTomifes a more interefting fubje£l of fpecu- 
lation. Upon their arrival in Wales, the reader is fodn made 
fcnfible that a man of feclmg, upon Mr Godwin’s fyftem, is the 
moft felfilh animal in the univerfe. We appeal to our fair readers 
if this is not a juft conclufion, from the following account of the 
matrimoaial difputes of this ill-matched pair. Upon vifiting the 
family manfion in Merionethpiire, the lady gives the firft caufe of 

difguft| 
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difguily by fzthti baftlly appropriating to her own purpofes 
a dofet which had been the favourite retirement of her hufband. 
Without having the force of mind to tell Mary that this unlucky 
boudoir was cotifocrated to his oWn ftudiesy Fleetwood nouriflies 
a kin^ pf fectet malice iagainft his wife for.her unlucky felefiion 
of this tdieaty hallowed as it had been to his own exclufive ufe. 
This is hardly over, when a new offence is given. While our 
hero is reading to his young bride his favourite play, • A Wife 
fov a Month,’ (in faft he did not retain his own for many more), 
Mary, either from natural levity, or becaufe the ardent declama- 
tions of the amorous Valerio excited comparifons unfavourable 
to Fleetwood, choofes to defert the reheatfal in orderjjo botanize 
with a young peafant on the clilFs of Cader Idris. Now there is 
nothing unnatural in this incident; and we believe domcftic feli- 
city is frequently interrupted by fuch differences of tafte and ne- 
glcft of the feelings of each other. But we doubt whether our 
readers will not think the tragic declamations of Fleetwood in- 
finitely too high-toned for the nature of his misfortunes. It is 
not very plcafant to lofc poffeffion of a favourite clofet, and it is 
teazing enough to be deferted while reciting a favourite author ; 
but furely the fefqulpeialia verba of Fleetwood attach to thefe 
grievances a degree of confcquence in which none can fympa- 
thize, and which to moll will be the fubjeft’^ of ridicule. Ano- 
ther caufc of difpute, of a ftill more important, as well as of a 
more common kind, arifes betwixt Fleetwood and Mary. This 
concerns the fharc to be taken in the vifits and public fociety 
of the country in which they lived. Mary’s fondnefs for thefe 
amufements excites the difpleafure, and at length the jealoufy of 
berliufband; and he expreffes both, with very great indulgence 
to his own feelings, and very little to thofc of his lady. In thefe 
circumftanccs her health began to give way, under the perpetual 
irritation occalioned by the deportment of her moody partner ; 
and her mind fettled in mournful recolleftion upon the contem- 
plation of the lofs ftic had fuftained by the fhipwreck of her ^ 
lifters and parents. We tranferibe the following account of the 
progrefs of her malady as one of the few interefting paffages in 
the book. 

■ « One further circuniftancc occurred in the progrefs of Mary’s dif- 
temprr. She would fteal from her bed in the middle of the night, 
when no one perceived it, and make her efcape out of the houfe. The 
firfl time this accident occurred, 1 was exceedingly alarmed. I awoke, 
Mil found that the beldired of my foul was gone. 1 fought her in her 
cbfet, in the parlpur, and in the library. 1 then called up the fervants^ 
The night was dark and tempeftuoua ; the wind blew a hollow blaft ; 
imd the forges roared and llormed as they buffeted againft the hurri- 
fime* A fort of fleet blew fharp in our faces when we opened (he door 
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of the houfc. I mnt myfclf in one direftion, and dcfpatched Ae fm 
vants in others^ to call and feareW for tbeir mitireffl* After two bourn 
Ihe wan brought back by one of my people, who, having fought in 
vain at a dtftance, bad difeovered her, on his return, not far from the 
houfc. Her hair was dilhcvellcd ; her countenance as wl»ite as death j 
her limbs cold $ fhc was languid and fpeecblcfs. We got her, as quick* 
ly as we could, to bed. 

* This happened a feepnd time. At length I extorted her fccrct 
from her, She had been to the beech of the fca to feek the bodies of 
her parent?. On the fea-lhore flie feemed to converfe with their fpirits. 
She owned flie had been tempted to plunge herfelf into the waves to 
meet them. She heard their voices fpeaking to her in the hollow wind, 
and faw this faces riding on the top of the waves, by the light of the 
moon, as it peeped pecarioufly through the ftorm. They called to 
her, and bid her come along, and chid her for her delay. ITie words 
at firft founded foftly, fo that it feemed difficult to hear them, but af- 
terward changed to the moft dolorous and piercing ihrieks. In the laft 
infiatice, a figure had approached her, and, feizing her garment, de- 
tained her, juft as ftie was going to launch herfelf into the element. The 
fervants talked fomething of a gentleman, who had quitted Mary pre- 
cifely as they came up to conduct her homfe. 

« She confeffed that, whenever the equfnoftial wind founded in her 
cars, it gave a fudden turn to her blood and fpirits. As fhc liftened a* 
lone to tlie roaring of the ocean, her parents and her fifters immediately 
ftood before her. More than once fhe had been awaked at midnight 
by the well known founds and looking out of bed, fhe faw their bo- 
dies ftrcw'ed on the floor, diftended with the element that filled them, 
and their features diftorted with death. This fpeftacle ftie could not 
endure ; fhe had crept filcntly out of bed, and, drawing a few dothef 
about her, had found her way into the air. Slie felt nothing of the 
ftorm ; and, led on by an impulfe flie could not refill, had turned her 
fteps towards the fea. * Vol, 111 . p. 79.-82. 

This kind of partial derangement of the intellefil is very ftrik- 
ingl)[ deferibed. It has not, however, the merit of novelty, aa 
the lanae idea occurs in the licentious novel of Fanblas, writtem 
by the famous Louvet. At the conclufion of that work the hero 
tells us, that ftill when the fouth wind whiflled, or the thunder 
rolled, his difordered imagination prefented to him the fccnc which 
had pafled at the death of his miftrels ; he again heard the found 
of the midnight bell, and the voice of the centinel who pointed 
to the river, and coldly faid, ‘ She is there. ' We quote, from 
memory, a work which, for many rcafons, we would not choofc 
to read again ; but we think that this is the import of the paffage, 
and it coniiderably refembles that in Fleetwood, though the ided 
in the latter is more prolonged and brought out. 
ihxY is remoyed to Batb^ where (he recovers from her depref. 

* fioa 
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fion of fpiritSi to fall into the oppoGte extieme of giddy and un^ 
ceafing hilarity. At this tinie» Fleetwood is joined by two cou* 
finst Doth under his patronage, and who come to refide in his fami- 
ly. They are half brothers. Kenrick is an open, candid, thought- 
lefs young foldier ; Gifford a deep hypocritical villain. Thefe two 
brotners, like the black and white j^nhis in Voltaire’s tale, attend 
Fl^twood through the reft of the book, and are the caufes of 
the good and bad fortune which befal him. Gifford contrives to 
infinuate into the mind of his patron a fubtcion of the virtue of 
Mary, which is ftrengthened by her being in reality the confidante 
of Kenrick, to whom he artfully reprefents her, as unlawfully at- 
tached. This plot, in itfelf rather threadbare, is not,,Jn the pre- 
fent inftance, managed with uncommon felicity. The circum- 
ftances which excite the fufpicions, and finally tne furious rage,of 
Fleetwood, are fuch as ufusdly occur in fuch cafes ; but when he 
drives his pregnant fpoufe out of his houfe, he carries his jealous 
refentment to a moft difgufting excefs. We can pardon the ve- 
hemence of Othello, who kills his wife outright; but, in expof- 
iog a deftitute orphan to all the miferies of poverty and beggary, 
we humbly think Fleetwood merits any title better than that of 
a man of feeling. At the fame time that he has been guilty of 
this outrage, he continues diftradtedly fond of his wife, as will 
plainly appear from the following fcene enadled upon the Conti- 
nent, whither he had retired from the fcene of his fuppofed dif- 
grace and aftual mifery. He ordered wax models to be made, fo 
as to reprefent his wife and her fuppofed feducer, with a barrel- 
organ modulated to the tunes which they ufed to play and fing 
together. Thefe were to be produced on the anniverfary of his 
wedding-night. 

< When at length the fifteenth of July came, I caufed a fupper of 
cold meats to be prepared, and fptead in an apartment of my hotel. 
All the materials which I bad procured with fo much care and expence, 
were fhut up in the clofets of this apartment. I locked myfelf in, and 
drew them fotth one after another. At each interval of the ceremony, 

1 fcated myfelf in a chair, my arms folded, my eyes fixed, and gazed 
on the objed before me in all the luxury of defpair. When the whole 
was ananged, I returned to my feat, and continued there a tong time. 

1 then had recourfe to my oigan, and played the different tones it was 
formed to repeat. Never had madnefs in any age or country fo volup- 
tuous a banquet. 

« 1 have a very imperfeft recollefUon of the conclufiob of this fcene. 
For a long time I was^w and deliberate in my operations. Suddenly 
my temper changed. While I was playing on my organ one of the 
tunes of Kenrick and Mary— -it was a duet of love ; the miftrefs, in a 
Isnguiffiiog and tender ftyle, charged her lover with indifference ; the 
Juvtr threw bimirif at her feet, and poured out his fpul in terms of ado- 

rat ioi>« 
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ration. ' My mind underwent a ftrange revolution. I no longer diffinA* 
ly knew where I was« or could diftinguilh fiiftion from reality. I look- 
ed wildly and with gMy eyea all round the room ; 1 gazed at the 
gure of Mary ; I thought h was, and it was not, Mary. Widi mad 
and idle adHon I put fome provifions on her plarte ; I bowed to her in 
mockery, and invited her to eat. Then again I grew ferioiis and vehe- 
ment ; I addreiled her with inward and convulfive accents in the language 
of reproach ; I declaimed with uncommon flow of words upon her a- 
handoned and infernal deceit ; all the tropes that imagination ever fup. 
plied to the tongue of man feemed to be at my command. I know 
not whether this fpeech was to be confidered as eameft, or as the far. 
donic and bitter jeft of a maniac. But, while 1 was ftill fpeaking, I 
faw her move — if 1 live, I faw it. She turned her eyes this way and 
that ; /he grinned and chattered at me. 1 looked from her to the other 
figure ; that grinned and chattered too. Inflantly a full and proper 
madnefs feized me ; I grinned and chattered ih turn to the figures be- 
fore me. It was not words that I heard or uttered ; h was murmurs 
and hiffings, and lowings and howl& 1 became furious. I daihed the 
organ into a thoufand fragments. I rent the child-bed Haen, and tore 
it with my teeth. 1 dragged the clothes which Mary had worn, from 
off the figure that reprefented her, and rent them into long ftrips and 
fhreds. 1 flruck the figures vehemently with the chairs and other fur- 
niture of the room, till they were broken to pieces. I threw at them, 
in defpite, the plates and other brittle implements of the fupper-table. 
1 raved and roared with all the power of my voices 1 muft have made 
a rioife like hell broke loofe ; but I had given my valet a charge tliat 
I ihould not be intruded upon ; and he, who was one of the talk/); and 
ftrongefl of men, and who ever executed his orders literally, obflinately 
defended the door of my chamber againfl all inquifitivenefii. At the 
time, this behaviour of his I regarded as fidelity ; it will be accounted 
for hereafter. He was the tool of Giflbrd ; he had orders that 1 ihould 
not be diflurbed ; it was hoped that this feene would be the conclufiou 
of my exiftence. i am firmly perfuaded that, in the lail hour or two, 
1 fu/Fered tortures not inferior to thofe which the North American fa- 
vages inflidl on their victims ; and, like thofe vifilims, when the appa- 
ratus of torture was fufpended, 1 funk into immediate infenfibility. 
in this fl:ate 1 was found, with all the lights of the apartment extin* 
gui/Iied, when, at laft, the feemingly ftupid exaflnefs of my valet gave 
way to the impatience of others, and they broke open the door. * 
VoL HI. p. 348—253. 

The reft of the /lory may be comprifed in a few words. Gif- 
ford, whom Fleetwood had conftituted his heir, becomes impa- 
tient to enter upon poflcllion ; and, finding bis patron’s conllitu- 
tion proof againfl mental diftrefs, he attempts, with, the a/Tifiance 
of two ruffians, to murder him in the foreft of Fontainbleau. 
As all Fleetwood’s fervants were in Gifford’s pay, the||||(aw this 
tranfadlioA take plaice without interference— a circumftance which 

itruck 
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ftruck their mafter fp forciblyi that# while the ruffistns were drag» 
ging hitTvmtp the wood# he was c^nfldering whether it be one of 
the effe^s.of wealth, that with it wc engage pcrfons in our fer- 
vice tjonliurd^ us. The folution of this problem, as well as the 
confummadon of Gifford’s crime, is interrupted by the arrival of 
fome horfemen, who refcue Fleetwood, and make the alTailants 
ptifonera* That Keiirick was his preferver will be readily antici- 
pated by all who are acquainted with the good old beaten track of 
novels on thefe occafions j and to do Mr Godwin juftice, he has 
feidom taken a by-path from one end of this performance to the 
other. Gifford is configncd to the gallows, ^^ich he had merit- 
ed ; the clouds of jcaloufy, which had obfeured the mind of Fleet- 
wood, are gradually difpelledj every fufpicious circumftance is 
accounted for ; and after fome hefitation (very natural, wc think) 
on the part of Mary, flie is again united to the Man. of Feeling. 

Having occupied fo much room in detailing the ftory, we have 
but little left for anlmadverfion. The incidents during the two 
firft irolumcS;! are thiefly thofc of common life of a man of 
faihion; and all that is remarkable in the tale is the laboured ex- 
travagance of fentiment which is attached to thefe ordinary occurs 
rences. There is no attempt to deferibe the minuter and liner 
(l)ades of feeling ; none of that high linifhing of defeription, by 
whicli the mod ordinary incidents arc rendered intereding ; on the 
contrary, the effedk is always fought to be brought out by the ap- 
plication of the inflated language of high paffion. It is no doubt 
true# that a man of fcnfibility will be deeply affefted by vidiat ap- 
pears trifling to the red of mankind ; a feene of diftrefs or of plea- 
lurp will make a deeper impreffion upoil him than upon another ; 
and' It is precifely in this refpe£l that he differs from the red of 
mankind. But a man who is tranfported with rage, with defpair, 
with anger, and all the furious impulfes of paffion, upon the mod 
common occurrences of life, is not a man of fentiment, but a mad- 
man; and, far from Sympathizing with his feelings, we are only 
furprifed at his having the liberty of indulging them beyond the 
precinflis of Bedlam. ; 

In the third volume, fomething of a regular dpry commences, 
and the attention of the reader becomes fixed by the narrative. 
But the unnatural atrocity of Gilford, and. the inadequate means 
by which he is & nearly fuccefsful, fender this part of the tale 
rather improbable. The credulity of Fleetwood is unneccllarily 
cxccflivc, and might^ihave been avoided by a more artful manage- 
ment of incident. 

But we have another and a more heavy objeflion to him, couf 
jBdered M a man of feeling. We have been accudomed to afloci- 
atc witl^ur ideas of tlu> chara^er the amiable virtues of a Harley, 
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feeling deeplf tbe diftrefles of^otherst and patient^ though not 
irifenfible, of hit owif. But l^leetwood, through the whole thru 
volumes udncb bear hU namcf feels abfDlateljr and exclufiVely for 
one inditridoal, and Him individual is Fleetwood himfelf. Indeed 
he is at great paini, in earioos placeSi to tell us that he had been 
uncoBtrouled in his youth, wae little accuftomed to contradifllon, 
and eould Uot brook any thing which interfered eitha with his 
eftabliflied habits, or the difpofitions of the ipoment. Accord* 
ingly, his defpair for the lofs of his two French miftrelTes, is the 
defpair of a man who lofeS fomethihg u hich he thinks neceffafy 
to his happinefs, and in a way not vety foothing to hiS feelings : 
But as we underftand him, he can no more be properly faid to 
be in love with either of tbefe fair ladies, than a ^ngry man, 
according to Fielding's compatifon, can be faid to be in love with 
a (boulder of Welfli mutton. In like manner, bis purfuit after 
happinefs, through various fcenes, is uniformly direded by the 
narrow principle of felf.gratihcation ; there is no afpiration to* 
wards promoting the public advantage, or the happinefs of indl* 
Viduals ; Mr Fleetwood moves calmly forward in queft of what 
may make Mr Fleetwood happy ; and, like all other egotifts tX 
this clafs, he providentially mifles his aim. But it U chiefly in 
the wedded ftate that his itritable and felfiih habits are moft cmtt* 
pletely depi£led. With every tie, moral and diving, which can 
bind a man to the objefi of his choice, or which could withhold 
him from a£ls of unkindnefs or ciuelty, he commences and car* 
ties on a regular fyilem for fubjefting all her pleafures to the 
controul of his own ; and eveiy attempt on her part to free hei^ 
felf from this conftralnt, produces fuch fcenes of furious tyrsunys 
as at the beginning nearly urge her to dillradion, and finally 
drive het an outcaft from fnciety. In (bort, the new Man of 
Feeling, in hts calm moments a determiaed egotift, is, in his 
ftate of irritation, a frantic madman, who plays on a barrel-organ 
ut a puppet-lhtw till he and the wooden dramatU perfonse are 
all pofiefled by the foul fiend Hibbenigibbet, who prefides ovrt ' 
meting zaA mriiiing. We clofe the nook with the- painful re* 
fle£Honi that Mary is once more fubje^ed to his tyrtrony; and 
our only hope is, that a certain Mr Scarborough, a Very perempH* 
tory and overbearing perfon, who aflifts at the denouement* 
may, to cafe Of tieedt be u good hand at putting 00 i ftnlit 
waiftcOat< 
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Art. XVI. Ancient and Modern Malta : containing a Defcription 
of the Ports and Cities of the Iflands of Malta and Goza ; tf^ 
H^ory of the Knights of Zi John of Jerufalem ; and a particular 
Account of the Events which preceded and attended its Capture by 
the French^ and its Conquejl by the Englijh, By Louis de BoiL 
. gelioy Knight of Malta. 3 vols. 4to. G. & J. Robinfon^ 
London. 1804. 

T N order to form a proper eftimate of the importance of the 
^ ifland of Malta in the pref^nt crifis of European affairs, it is 
neceffary to contider the wide field of a£tion which the Mediter- 
ranean prefents to the ambition of the prefent Ruler of France. 
Had his darling fyflem of aggrandizement been fomewhat more 
equivocal, had he even availed himfelf of common diplomatic 
addrefs in mafking the defigns he had in view, the * miferable rock^ * 
which he has himfelf taught us to appretiate, might now have 
been inflrumental in forwarding thofe plans which, we trufl, it 
will long enable us to baffle. But fcarcely was the ratification of 
the treaty of Amiens exchanged, before the whole of bis alarm- 
ing fyftem became vifible. The unwarrantable acquifition of ter- 
ritory on the continent, the infulting report of Sebafiiani’s mif- 
fion, and his own barefaced avowal to the Britifh AmbafTador, 
cleatly evinced, that his extreme anxiety to difpolTefs us of this 
poft, previous even to the fulfilment of certain preliminary (ti- 
pulnjiions, arofe from another motive than the mere defire of ex- 
ecuting the tenth article of the treaty. 

With refpeft to the ftipulation which provided for tlie re-efia- 
bViihment.of the ancient government, it was evident, that under 
the exiting circumflances it could not puffibly take efFe£t ; for the 
refources of the Order, almofi annihilated by the alienation of its 
^continental eftates, were totally inadequate to the fupport of fuch 
an efiablifhment: the Knights had loll (if, indeed, they ever pof- 
fcfTcd) the confidence of the Maltefe i and even if thefe formi- 
dable obje£lions had been obviated, an infurmountable bar flill 
remained, in a want of fecurity for the future independence of 
the ifland. Whilft his Confular Majefty was imperioully demand- 
ing the execution of the * treaty of Amiens, the whole treaty of 
Amiens, and nothing but the treaty of Amiens, ’ he forgot, or at 
Itafi did not chufe to remember, that he required wh^t it was not 
poflible for Britain to grant ^ for there were certain powers called 
upon, ill term6|pf the treaty, to guarantee the tenth article. Of 
thefe, feme, it is true, nominally acceded to the meafure ; but 
they did fo at the very moment when they were appropriating 
thofe eftates without which the Order of St John could not pof- 
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fiblf fubfift ) and Ruffiay the greateft of them all, poll lively re- 
fufcd to atcccic to the propofal, except upon conditions totally in- 
confiftent with the letter and the fpirit of the article. U ndcr thefe 
circumrtances, had Great Britain confented to evacuate the illand, 
what would have been the probable confequences*? Excluded for 
ever from the Mediterranean, we Ihould foon have heard, with 
unavailing regret, of our faithful ally the king of Naples being 
fuperfeded in the throne of the Two Sicilies by fome member of 
the new royal family of France. Deprived of the means of ex- 
erciling any eiFe£fual interference, Britain mull have remained a 
quiet rpe£l:ator of the difmemberment and partition of the Turkifli 
empire, the colonization of Egypt, and the fubjugation of Bar- 
bary. Amidft the ardour of conqueft, France would not have 
overlooked the opportunity afforded her of acquiring confequence 
us a maritime power. Her monopoly of the Levant trade would 
have afforded a conflant fupply of feamen; and the Toulon fleet, 
no longer overawed by the deteiled prefence of a Nelfon, might 
have cruifed unmolefled from the Straits of Gibraltar to the banks 
of the Black Tea. It may be faid, indeed, that the jealoufy of 
Ruffia would not have permitted her to remain a quiet fpedfator 
of all thofe ufurpations; and the obfervarion is probably jufl; but 
the mutual interefl of the two powers might have di£fated an ar^ 
rangement by no means favourable to the general interefts of Eu- 
rope* Without fpeculating on the probable Confequences of ati 
attack upon our Eafl-lndia pcflefiions from the fide of Egypt, we 
conceive that our mercantile and colonial intetefts would have 
had fufficient ground of alarm in witnefRng cither or both of the 
above enterprizing powers exclufively pofleffed of the fertile (hores 
of Egypt, Barbary, and the Morea. 

In whatever light we view Malta, its value to this country can** 
not be too highly appreciated. As a military pod, affording us 
the probable means of watching and defeating the defigns of 
France, it is, at this period, ineitimable ; and as a commercial 
nation, calculated to facilitate our intercourfe with the Levant 
and Black fca, it pofTeffes every advantage*, for where can a more 
defirable fituation be imagined for a depot, than an ifiand placed 
in the centre of the Mediterranean, containing fafe and capacious 
harbours, and poifeiling the moft complete lazaretto in Eutopc i 

Monf.de Boifgelin indeed regards this ifiand in a very different 
light. In his efttmation, it is no otherwife important than as it 
is Connedfed with the Order to which he belongs. Like a trud 
Knight of Malta, he labouts to prove, that the age of chivalry is 
fiGi gone ; or, to ufe his dwrt words, * that the Oxdct of Malta 
has for years pafi; diffinguilhed itfelf for piety and military ex- 
ploits in as illufiricDS a manner as iixting the moit renowned 
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of ancient chivalry. ’ Making every allowance for the preju-* 
dices of the authofi we cannot conceive any thing more abfurd, 
than his continued attempt to prove, throughout a work unwar- 
rantably fwelled out to three quarto volumes, that the abolition of 
the Order will be a real detriment to the intereffs of religion and 
humanity \ and that its reflroration is indifpenfably necelTary ter 
the happinefs of the Maltefe, who cannot poflibly exiit under any 
other government. Poftponing, however, the confideration of 
this lingular inftitution, we proceed to lay before our readers a 
fliort abffaradl bf that part of the work which more immediately 
relates to the ifland. 

Malta is Gxty miles* in circumference, twenty long, and twelve 
broad. It is mentioned by Homer in his Odyfley, under the name 
of Hyperia> and was originally inhabited, according to fabulous 
hiilory, by a race of giants. About 1519 years before Chrift^ 
the Phoenicians, conceiving that it might be rendered a ufeful 
commercial ftation, feized upon the ifland, and ellablilhed a co- 
lony on its Ihores. fn procefs of time, it was taken pofleflion of 
hy the Greeks, from whom it pafled fucceflivdiy into the hands of 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals and Goths, Arabs, Nor- 
mans, Germans) French, and Spaniards, with whom it remained 
until the year 1530. At that period, the Emperor Charles V. 
ceded the perpetual fovereignty of Malta, and its dependencies, 
together with the city of TripoR, to the Knights Hofpitallers of 
St John of Jerufalem, who, having been expelled from Rhodes 
by the Turks, were at this time wandering over the Mediterraneait 
in i^ueft of an afylum. The realbns which induced Charles to* 
adopt this meafure are thus dated by the author. 

* This politic prince, whoft prudence equalled his adivity, confi- 
dtred thele pofleffions in a very difierent light from his predecefTors, 
who hid ever regarded them as of fmall importance to their dominions. 
—To command the Mediterranean, to fecure the coaft of Sicily, to 
threaten that of Africa, and to interrupt at pleafure dl commercial 
intercourlh between the two feat, in the centre of which they were 
placed, were objeAs of fufficient importance for Charles to be well 
awifk of the great advantage of pofleffing thefc two iflands. His po* 
licy alone womd have iodu^ him to profit by fuch a oircumftance ; 
but his foreii^ht extended iHU further: for, fearing thefe important 
places might, in future, be taken from his fucceflbrs, who, being ob* 
Uged to attend to the centre of their dominions, or to the oppofite 
confines, might not be able to keep a force fufficient .for the defence of 
Malta and Goxa^ and, at the feme time, refleding 6f what impor-^ 
tance fuch a conqueft would be to bis enemies in the political balance 
of Europe ; he determined to place them in the hands of fome powers 
which would be particularly interefted in prderving them, and which, 
without being able to annoy any other fiatc, would be refpeded by all. 

Added. 
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Added to thefc confidenitionft* he found it very advantageous to fav 
the expence of j^OtPQO French livres» which bU treafury was 
to fumlfh for the maintenance of the different garrlfons it was ncceffary 
to keep in the forts and oaiUes of Malta, Goza, See. He in confc^uence 
made choice of the order of St John of Jerufaletn, which, having been 
driven froit) its principal place of Tcfidence, had been wandering on the 
coali of Italy. * 

The author having examined the different monuments of sn- 
tjquityj which he ilkftrates by platesi proceeds to a topographical 
defcriptioti of the iflands. Malta at prefent contains two citie&» 
and twenty-two or villages. Valletta, the prefent feat of 
/government, fo called from the celebrated Jean de la Vallette, its 
founder, was built after the memorable fiege of St Elmo, it i$ 
fituate on a peninfula formed by two admirable harbours, one of 
which is exclufively appropriated to a <iuarantine eftablifhmentf 
on a very exteniive fcale. The town and harbours are defended 
by the moft ftupendous fortifications, of which a very faint idea 
is conveyed by the indifferent plates accompanying the author^s 
defeription. Yet, to the eternal difgrace of the Knights of St John; 
thefe fortifications, calculated, as we know by experience, to ter 
lift every thing but famine, were, in 1798, fnrrendered without 
'Cven the ihadow of refiftance* Whether the French owed their 
fuccefs on this occafion to the imbecility of the government, or 
to the treachery of certain individuals of the Order, the conclufion 
is the fame, that the Knights of Malta are unworthy of being a- 
gain entrufted with fo valuable a depofit. 

Valletta is diftinguifiied by a general air of regularity and 
grandeur, and by the number and magnificence of its public 
buildings. Of thefe the moft remarkable are the palace of the 
Grand Mafter, the hotels of the different languages which com- 
pofed the Order, the library, the hofpitals, and the church of 
St Johm The magnificent ornaments which adorn the latter are 
minutely deferibed. ‘ None of thefe, however,^ fays the author, 

^ were fpared by the French 4 who, from the firft moment of 
their arrival, began to carry away, during the night, every thing 
made of gold or filver, in order to convert them into ingots. * 

Amon^ the paintings which adorn this church, is noticed 
the celebrated altar-piece of Michael Angelo Caravaggio i but 
we are furprifed that the induftrioos author omits a very curious 
anecdote connef^d with it, which is related in the life of that 
artift. It is faid, that whilft Caravaggio was purfuing his ftu- 
dies in Italy, he happened to quarrel with a perfon of feme dif- 
ttnfrion, who availed himfelf of the fuperiority of his rank to e- 
f ade the challenge of the painter* flitting the place, Caravag- 
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gio took a voyage to Malta, where he remained a eonfiderable 
time, and ingratiated himfelf ib much with the Knights, as to ob- 
tain permiflion to wear the badge of the Order, or, in other 
words, to be admitted a * Qbevalhr de Grace, ’ In gratitude for 
this favoi^, C^iravaggio prcfented his benefa£lors with the pidure 
in queftion, the fubje^l of which is the beheading of St John^ 
It is added, that Caravaggio, on his return to Italy, renewed the 
challenge, and fought and conquered his antagbnift, who had 
DOW no excufe to urge for refufing to meet him. 

In concluding his defcription of Valletta, Mr Boifgelin intro- 
duces a palTage which not only betrays his own ignorance in re- 
gard to the prefent (late of the illand, but is calculated to mif- 
lead the reader. 

* It 18 as yet impoflible to fay, with any degree of certainty, what 
flill remaina of the different monumentB of the arts in the city Valletta : 
though it is but too well known, that every article in gold and filver 
has been carried olf from the churches, and the ancient municipal go* 
vernment fupprefftd, though fo effential to the prefervation of the in* 
liabitants, that it wpuld have been infinitely more prudent to have per- 
mitted it to have remained in its original form. ’ 

We arc unwilling to accufe the author of (ludious mifrepre- 
fentation, but we cannot acquit him of very culpable negligence. 
In a work pqblifhed under Britifh aufpices, and dedicated to the 
Britifh nayy, the reader has a right to expedl accurate informa- 
tion in relation to the prefent ft^te of the iiland of Malta. If 
the republican army was guilty of escefles, it is well known, that 
for the fpace of nearly four years preceding the publication of 
this book, Malta and its dependencies had remained under £ng- 
li(h proteflion^ and during that time the natives not only enjny^ 
ed the full and undifturbed exerciie of their religion and laws, 
but attained a degree of confequepce in fociety which they never 
before held, and which mpil have rendered them very unfit for 
returning under the yoke of their former government. We can 
affert from our own knowledge, that every ufage has been obferv- 
ed, and every prejudice h^umoured, with the moil fcrupulous ex- 
adnefsi and if any change has been efi'e£led in the adminiilrar 
tion of the civil government, it confiils in the admi^Iion of the 
Maltefe m^any privileges, from which, under the government of 
the Kni||is, they were uniformly excluded. }n aiTerting that 
OUT countrymen have adopted a ^ very different line of condufl 
from the Frenchf we do not mean to pronounce an eulogium 
pn Bptifb forbeagance, but merely to give our readers that in- 
fprimtion which M. de Boifgelin has withheld, and to guard 
fhati againft iniinuations wnicb occur in more places thao 
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Citta Vecchia, or, as it is ftyled throughout this work, the 
< Old City," was-formcrly the capital, and is ftill the feat of the 
bifliopric. The cathedral is a handfome building, and contains 
fome good paintings by Matthias Preti, commonly furnamed ^ 
iabrefe. " The catacombs in the neighbourhood of the town are 
very extenfive, and branch out into Greets in all diredtons. It is 
fuppofed that they were originally intended for fepulchres ; but it 
appears that the inhabitants have frequently taken refuge in them 
upon occaGon of perfccution or invaGon. 

The face of the country prefents little variety, and the cafals 
do not abound in obje£ts of curioGty. In making the tour of the 
ifland, we obferve feveral bays, the moft remarkable of which are 
ihofe of St Paul, fo named from its being fuppofed to be the place 
where the apoftle fufFcred fhipwreck ; and of Marfafuiocco, where 
the Turks Grft efFefted a landing in 1565. As the ifland is ac- 
ceflible on all Gdes except from the fouth, where the rocks are 
extremely deep and rugged, armed towers have been crefted at 
convenient diftances ; and a Angular mode* of defence (which, by 
the way, our author has quite overlooked) has been adopted in 
thofe parts where an enemy might mod eaGly difembark* We 
allude to the done mortars which are hewn out of the folid rock, 
and which, after being properly charged with powder, are calcu* 
lated to convey the loofc dones, or other fubdances with which 
they may be Glled, to the dldancc of nearly half a league. Were 
fuch a difeharge to take effect, it might certainly do great execu- 
tion in finking boats, and otherwife annoying the enemy ; but no 
great damage can be apprehended from a mortar which can, of 
courfe, bear only upon one point. 

The ifland of Gorza is feparated from Malta by a narrow pa& 
fage, fomewhat more than a league in breadth, in the middle of 
which is Gtuated the fmall uninhabited ifland of Comino. Goza 
is about twelve miles in length, and Gx in breadth. It contains 
only one town, called Rabbato, where the governor rcGdes, and 
fix cafals. The only fortrefs of any confequence in the interior 
of the ifland is that of Rabbato *, and principal landing-place 
(for there is no harbour) is proteified by Fort Chambray, which 
is fo named from an individual of the Order, at whofe expciK'e it 1 
was begun. The coad is furrounded with towers, which, in cafe * 
of alarm, can readily communicate with thofe of Malta, The 
foil of Goza is, in general, deeper and more produ£rive than that 
of Malta, and the face of the country wears a more pleafing af- 
pe£b. (H the natural produflions of this ifland, tlie naod remark- 
able is a plant known by the name of Ftingus which 

was formerly held in fuch edimation, on account of its medicinal 
qualities, that the Grand Maders referved to thcmfclvcs the ex* 
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clufive privilege of colleffing it. It is chiefly found on a final) 
Tock» at the diftance of forty or fifty fathoms from the (hore, 
vhich is acceifible only by means of ropes, to which a foiall 
tub is attached. This plants which is bifieirual, of the ckfs mo* 
mecia monandria^ appears in December and January, and arrives 
at maturity in April. It is faid to have been ufcd with fuccefs in 
cafes of dyfentery, hemorrhages, and other diforders in which 
ilyptics are required ; but its efficacy has not been proved to be 
fuch as to Tuperfede the ufe of more common remedies. 

The fifth chapter contains an amufing, and, upon the whole, a 
pretty juft defeription of the Mahefe, tlicir drefs, ancient cuftoms, 
&c. The author docs not draw a very flattering pifturc of the 
natives, whom he deferibes as fbort, ftrong, plump, with curled 
hair, flat nofes, turned- up lips, and refembling in colour the iu- 
liabitants of the States ox Barbary. He admits t!iat they are in- 
duflrious, a£tive, faithful, economical, courageous, and cxcelleat 
failors ; but accufes them of being inercetiaty, palEonate, jealous, 
vindiftive, and addi£tcd to thieving. The language of Malta is 
a corrupt dialtfl of the Arabic, with a confiderable admixture of 
Italian and other languages ; and though it is probable that the 
Arabic alphabet was formerly in ufe there, it is now completely 
forgotten. Thofe, therefore, who attempt to write the language, 
are obliged to have lecourfe to the European chaTa£teT, and to 
exprefs, as nearly as polfibfe, the pronunciation of the word em- 
ployed. As the Italian, however, is now generally uncierftood| 
the bufinefs of the illand is conducted through the medium of 
that language. It has been fuppofed, that the principles of the 
ancient Punic might flill be found in the Patois of Malta;' but it 
does not appear that the latter has afforded any affiftance in decy- 
phering the Phoenician inferiptions on the different monuments 
and medals found in the illand. 

The following extrad, relative to the foil, culture, and produc- 
tions of Malta, will, we conceive, be intcrefting to our readers. 
The author, w'ho borrows very liberally from a little French 
work, “cntitleil, ‘ Make, [mt un Voyageur Franqols,’ has, in tliis 
itiflance, tranflattd the pauage verbatim. 

• The glS^nd in Malta is never fuffered to remain uncultivated, but 
ronflantly fown every year. Each feafon yields i|s peculiar crop, and 
the produce is very abundant. The ground, in land of a middling quality, 
yields to twenty for one ; wbilfl that on good land affords 

thi|^||^||Sl, and on rich fpots fixly four. The illand of Sicily is by no 
}ne|HmuaI!y fertilf. 

* The colour of the foil varies in the different diflri^is of Malta, and it 
J& feldom more than one foot deep above the iiirface of the rock. It is ir- 
rigated chiefly by the night dew ; but the rock being porous, retains the 
damp, and keeps the ground couftantly fiefl). The earth is always re- 
moved 
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fivovcd onCfc in ten ycaro, in order to clear the rock of a thick cruft, 
which form«» and prevents the motfture from fufficiently penetrating. 
When the ground properly prepared, it produces, the firft year, wa- 
ter melons and garden plants; the ncift, an rcccllrnt fruit, which is pre- 
ferved during the winter, and difttngailhed by the name of Maltefe 
fnclons; and afterwards, barley, the ftraw of which furnifhea fodder 
for the cattle. The ground is ploughed the third year, and planted 
with cotton ; and the fourth fowo with corn. The land afterwarda 
yields thefe different crops alternately ; but care is always taken to pre- 
pare the ground, partictilaily the year the cotton tree is to come into 
bearing, when it is neceflary to reduce the earth into a kind of powder. 

‘ Three fpecics of cotton are ctiltivated in Malta ; one natural to 
the country, another from Siam, and the third of a cinnamon colour, 
called Antilles cotton. Thefe are all Town in the month of April, and 
the top of the plant is cut in the beginning of September, that the fruit 
may grow larger. It is gathered in Oilober, when it begins to open, 
which is a lign that it is then fufficiently ripe. It is Town in the fol- 
lowing manner : A hole fome inches deep is made in the ground, which 
is afterwards filled with water, and when it fs fufficiently foaked, the 
feed is put into it, and covered over, without being watered again till 
it begins to fhoot out of the ground. The plant prefently grows to 
the height of from ten to fifteen inches, and blooms ip the month of 
Auguft. 

* Wheat Is fown in November, after the ground has been ploughed 
three times, and cut In the beginning of June : barley likewife is town 
in the former month, and reaped in May. There is a kind of corn in 
Malta, called Tommon, which grows in poor land ; and the bread made 
of the flour is particularly white. This grain is fown in February. 

* Each field is enclofed with walls, to (belter the different plants 
from the efiedls of the wind, raizw, and ftorms, during the fpring and 
autumn. 

« NectfTity, the parent of induflry, has taught the Maltcfc to make 
a fort of artificial land in the barren parts of the ifland. They begin by 
levelling the rock ; which, however, they allow to incline a Kttle, that 
all fuperabundant wdter may run off. They then heap together fome 
ilones broken into fmall pieces of an irregular form, which they place 
about a foot high, and cover with a bed of the fame Hones nearly redi^- 
ced to powder. On this, they ftrH place a bed of earth, brought ci- 
ther from other parts of the ifland, or t^en out of the clefts of the rocks; 
then a bed of dung, and afterwards a fecond bed of earth. Such, in- 
deed, is the petftverance of the proprietors of this ground* that i^ ho- 
comes in time equally fertile wkh natural land. 

* Malta and Goza produce fruits of exquifite flavour, excellent 
joote, and very fine flowers ; the Tofes in particular arc much fweeter 
feented than in any other country. Thefe iflands likewife yield great 
quantities of camino^ aniftedt kalimagtmm^ loricella^ and Uchen : 
this lafl plant grows on the rocks expofed to>tbe north, and is ufed for 
dyeing the arnaranthus colour. SiUa is peculiar to Malta and Goza, 
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and is of better quality in the lalt-mentioned ifland. This plant grows 
to the height of five feet, and bears a red flower. Tournefort calls it 
hedyfarum clypeatum fore fuawter ruhente. It ferves for fodder, is Town 
in June, and mowed in May. The fame ground is afterwards felled 
with corn, and the following year the filla comes up again of itfclf ; 
it likewife (hoots out the third year, but has then loft all ftrength and 
quality. • 

The chief articles of exportation are, cotton thread, cummin 
feed, barilla a(hes, wrought (tones for pavement, oranges of an 
excellent quality, orange-flower water, fait, and honey: to thefe 
may be added gold-chains and fillagree, in the manufacture of 
which they arc only excelled by the Venetians and Portuguefe. 
The only other branch of manufacture eftabliflied at Malta, is 
that of a cotton (luff, which is ufed by the peafantry for cloth- 
ing. 

The breed of dogs, for which Malta was remarkable even in 
the time of the Romans, is now' almoft extinCt : they are of an 
extremely diminutive fize,but well proportioned, ^nd covered with 
long filky hair. The alTes reared in the ifland are remarkable for 
ftrength and beauty : of thefe feveral have of late been imported 
to Britain; a circumftance which has tended fo much to increafe 
the price of thefe animals at Malta, that no lefs a fum than 35 h 
Sterling has been known to be paid for one jack-afs. 

As a great proportion of Malta and Goza is unproductive, and 
of that which is cultivated a confidcrable part is employed in the 
rearing of cotton, thefe iflands do not produce much more than 
one fourth part of the corn confumed by their numerous inhabi- 
tants. Supplies arc therefore from time to time derived from Si- 
cily, the coaft of Barbary, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 
Under the government of the Order, and even prior to its efta- 
blifliment at Malta, it was thought expedient to provide againft 
the ioconvenknees which might arife from trufling to cafual fup- 
plies. All private traffic in corn was therefore prohibited, and 
certain magiftrates ftyled Jurats^ were exclu lively charged with 
the purchafe of grain for the confumption of the whole ifland, 
who out to the inhabitants at a dated price. The grain 
was praRnred in large pits dug in the rock, with beds of wood 
and ftraw, on which it was fpread. When thefe were filled, 
they were clofed by a large ftone, which was plaftered over with 
pu^tibna ; and the air being thus excluded, the corn might be 
Um«¥ed for a great length of time. The author probably does 
jimt' know, that tftxder the prefent government it has been found 
ttti expedient, and even a popular mcafure, to continue this mode 
of fupply. The price at which the inhabitants are furnilhed with 
forp is, on the average^ confiderabJy lefs than the retail price in 

Sicily 
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Sicily and Italy ; ami if the government occafionally fuftain a lofs 
by the tranfa£lion, it is compenfated by a correfpoiulent gain in 
plentiful years, though, upon the whole, a fmall profit is deriv- 
ed, whilft the people are certain of being fupplied at a moderate 
price. 

M. de Boifgelin argues in favour of the mildnefs of the govern-, 
ment of the Knights, from the great increafe of population fince 
the period of their arrival in 1530, to that of their departure in 
1 798. According to his ftatement, the number at the former 
period did not exceed 15,000, whereas at the latter it exceeded 
100,000. The increafe, we admit, is immenfe; but other caufea 
may be afligncd, befides the mildnefs and generofity of the govern- 
ment. A conftant fucceflion of upwards of 500 rich individuals, 
from almoft every Roman Catholic country in Europe, muft ne- 
cefTarily have attra£fed a vail number of retainers and followers ; 
and adventurers from different parts^ of the Mediterranean were 
no doubt induced, by the hope of plunder, to embark on board 
the gallies of the Order. But the author himfelf, in a former 
part of the work, afligns a better rcafon than mere conjeflure. 
• The Maltefe, * fays he, * are remarkably fober 5 a clove of gar- 
lic, or an onion, anchovies dipped in oil, and fait fifh, being 
their ufual diet.’ If, as the author aflerts, the Knights of Malta 
expended large fums gratuitoufly in fupport of this overgrown po- 
pulation, we cannot help thinking, that their generofity would 
have been much more ufcfully employed in encouraging com- 
merce and manufnclures, and in improving the face of a country 
where much remains to be done. If we were to argue from the 
proportion of population alone, we muft infer, that the govern- 
ment of Naples is greatly milder than that of Great Britain, and 
that the Chinefe enjoy the mildeft government in the worfd* But 
if the Maltefe really enjoyed more happinefs under the Order than 
they can poflibly expedl under any other governmolt, they have 
proved themfelves either blind to their own intereft, or the moft 
ungrateful people upon earth ; for it is well known, that at a pe- 
riod when aftive mcafures were taken for the reftitution of the 
illand to the Knights of Sc John, the great bulk of the people, 
fo far from teftifying their joy, deprecated the return of the Order 
as the greateft of poflible calamities. 

The following obfervations relative to the climate of Malta are 
the refult of experiments made by the celebrated naturaliftDolo- 
mieu, whom the author dei'eribes as a very learned man, much 
more remarkable for his great knowledge, than for his attachment 
to the Order. 

* Reaumur’s thermometer in Malta, during the fummer, is generally 
below 25 degrees, and fcarcely ever above 28. In winter, it is very 

feldoni 
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Seldom lower than 8 deijrecs below * the freezing point. Heat and 
cold are not moft felt when the thermometer is at cither of the two 
extreipe points of our temperature ; for there is an almofl cooflant con- 
trail between oUr fenfations and the inftruments which meafure the true 
temperatore of the air, between fen^blc and real heat. 

* The di^rent dire^ions of the wind produce an inftantanepus 
change from cold to heat and from heat to cold. North or north-weft 
winds always occafion cold ; and a fouth wind conftantly brings hcaU 
The violence with which they blow modifies the fenfations they caufe; 
and thofe produced by thefe winds become ftill ftronger, becaufe the 
atmofphere they put in motion is analogous to what we feel from real 
heat and extreme cold. 

* A north- wed wind purifies tf^e atr in the greateft degree ; a north- 
caft wind is not quite fo pure ; and it becomes infinitely lefs fo when 
it changes to the fouth-eaft or the fouth i but it grows rather better 
when it veers to the fouth-weft, particularly if the fea be much agita- 
ted. The north-weft wind is purified by the vail expanfe of fea which 
it paiTcs over ; but the north wind would fuifer fome degree of altera- 
tion from Italy and Sicily, if the great Tegeta^ioii iji thofe fine coun- 
tries did not tend to purify the atmofphere. 

* When the wind changes to the fouth, it becomes dangerous, ow- 
ing to its having pafTed over the barren burning continent of Africa, 
where there is Icarcely any vegetation, and where the heat is fo intenfe, 
that every thing fufceptible of rarefication tn the earth produces exha- 
lations, which enter into the atmofphere. It is not purified by palfing 
over the fea, becaufc the channel is narrow, and being Ihcltcrcd by the 
land, the water is not fufficiently agitated to abforb by its motion jlhe 
mephitic miafmata with which the air is impregnated. 

* The extreme cold during winter is produced by the pure air which 
blows from the north. The winds a8: upon us by their great violence, 
which continually renews the volume of air that furrounds us. The 
cold thus produced is eafily avoided, by not expofing ourfclvcs to the 
conftant currents of air and violence of the wind. 

* In fuam^ when the wind blows from the fouth-eaft, the ufud 

punty of greatly altered, that were it to change a few 

degrees it would be iropoflible to breathe; and the infenfiblc 

poffpiration of Uie body would form fo thick an atmofphere, that fuf- 
foeation muft infallibly enfue. The fouth winds never blow long at a 
time, feldom lafling more than three or four days. They are fre- 
<||||^nt]y fuccecdcd by a calm, during which the beat is alfo very great, 
but pppreffive and fuffocating, though the thermometer fre- 

qiiewl'gtews a much higher degree of real heat. The air is then in-^ 

more pure ; and the idt-breezes during the night, and indeed 
part of th^day, greatly refrdni the atmofphere. This air is pu- 
rified by paffing over the water, which urgently agitates. There is 

alfo 

* 'i'he trapUator of this pafiag<: is certainly egregiouXly wrong. The 
words of Dolomieu are, ‘ L’htver, il eft tres rarement au defibus dp 
8 degrrs fur la point de congelation* ’ 
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alfo morAing land htccxtf whlch> thoiigh lefs pur^, cools thfi dr ill 
fbme degree. 

• When thi'wind changes fuddcnlf from the fouth to the north, 
vre feel an aftonifhing Ij^ghtnefs, our fenfations are inexprefilbly ptea* 
&nty and we breathe with the greateft freedom. It is a certain fadi, 
that, on the(e occafions, the air becomes 20 or 25 degrees more pute^ 
though there rs no variation in the thermometer* 

*■ Nothfng Is more falutary during the Sirocco than iced beverages Zr 
they revive the fpiritSr ifrengthen the body, and aflift digeftion. Snow 
18 therefore coniidered at Malta as one of the flrft neceflaries of life. ' It 
16 brought from Sicily, and adminiHered to the fick. Whenever there 
n a fcarcicy of this article, all that remainB in the ice-houfes ra entirely 
referved for the ufe of the hofprtals. 

* There is another method much in vogue among the young Mai* 
tefe, who, in order to guard againil the HI e&d^s of the Sirocco, plunge 
into water, and come out by degrees, without drying themfclve 8 > chat 
the humidity on the (kin may evaporate, by which means the vapour 
carries off not only feme part of the heat of the body, (it being an 
Excellent condudlor),. but at the fame time the miafmata of our infen* 
iSble perfpiration. ’’ 

The firft part of the work concludes with the natural biftory 
of the iffand, a catalogue of the plants, and a long diflertation on 
the propagation of the fig-tree. 

The fecond, and by much the larger diviGon of this work, re- 
lates chiefly to the eonfikution and hiftory of the Order of St 
John. 

It is certainly a moft extraordinary fa£t, that, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, there ihouM ftill exift a fociety of men, whof6 
members, uniting the moil difeordant charaAevs, profeiTed at 
once to adopt the aufterkies of a religiotta ordet, and to wage 
perpetual war with the enemies of the Pridian fakh. Tet fucb 
was the Order of St John of Jerufalent, which, of all the inlii- 
tutions to which the crufades have given rife, exhiWted the moil 
heterogeneous mixture of Chriftian humility and temporal prides 
— the moft fingular attempt, to reconcile the poffeflion of rich 
henefices and luxurious indulgences, with vows of poverty and 
profei&ons of felf-detiiaL 

As the eloquent Vertot had fo ably preceded M* de ^ifgeKn 
the hiftory of this pious fraternity, we cannot help thinking that 
she latter wobld have performed a more effential fervice to his Or- 
der, as well as to the public, had be referred the reader to a work 
infinitely better calculated than the prefent-to imptefs the mind 
with exalted ideas of the piety and valour of the Knights of Malta^ 
It is true that Vertot does not bring down the hiftory of the Order 
to the prefent day $ he concludes in good time : but, had he been 
apw aUve we fcarcely think he would h^fivO rivalled Out author in 
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bis attempt to refcue the Knights of the i8th century from the 
imputation of degeneracy \ at lead we may venture to fay, that, 
with alh his ingenuiYy, he would not have been more fucc^fsful. 
But a defeription of the fiege of St Elmo is an excellent item in 
the compofition of a book ; and the chevalier will pardon us for 
fufpefling, that fome motive, lefs dilinterefted than his concern 
for the glory of the Order, may have induced him to extend a 
work to three quarto volumes, the whole information of which 
might have been comprifed in a moderate oflavo. To fuch of 
our readers as have not had occafion to confider the conllitution 
of (he Order of Malta, the following fummary abllradl may not 
be unacceptable. 

This Order was inftxtutcd about the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and was originally compofed of a few charitable individuals, 
who eftabliftied a houfe at Jerufalem for the reception of the fick 
and wounded crufaders. This fociety having exprelTed a defire 
to adopt a regular habit, the Pope invefted them with that of St 
Auguflin; and from that time their fuccelTtrs have been required 
to aake the vows of chaftity, obedience, and poverty. At this 
period the members of the fociety were ftyled ‘ Hofpitallers Bro- 
thers of St John theBaptift of Jerufalem/ Extending their cares 
beyond the mere recovery of their diftrefled guefts, they foon ob- 
tained permifTion to take up arms, in order to defend them from 
the infidels, in their journey to the neared port, whence they 
might embark for Europe. Upon this occaCon they took an oath, 
before the Patriarch of Condantinople, * to defend the holy fe- 
pulchre to the lad drop of their blood, and to combat the infidels 
wherever they fhould meet them. ' The order having thus be- 
come military, increafed both in numbers and importance ; and 
received large donations and bequeds from almod every country 
in Chridendom. In procefs of time, the Knights agreed to di- 
vide themfelves into feven different languages, of which the three 
lird were French, viz. thofc of Provence, Auvergne, and France j 
the four others were thofe of, Italy, Arragon, England, and Ger- 
many. The language of Cadile was afterwards added ; and that 
of Englj|i^d, abolifhed at the Reformation, was afterwards re- 
placed by the Anglo-Bavarian. 

The Order was divided into three claflcs. The fird confided 
folely of fuch perfons as could bring indubitable proofs of their 
dcrfcent from noble ancedors. The Knights of this clafs, called 
* ChevaJiers de JuJlice^^ enjoyed the rich commanderies, and other 
piecesi of preferment: from amongd their number the 
Gjrand Mviders were neceflarily eledled ; and in them, indeed, 
i^as veded the whole authority of the Order. — ^I'hc fecond clafs 
^pmpreheuded the Priefts of the Order, fome of whom were re- 
quired 
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quircd to officiate in the conventual church, whilfl: others were 
called upon to attend as chaplains in the galleys, or to refide on 
the benefices in the different priories fcattered over the Continent. 
From this clafs were defied the Bifiiop of Malta and the Prior or 
the Conventual Church of St John, who were next in rank to 
the Grand Mailer or his Vicegerent. — ^The members of the third 
clafs were (lyled ‘ Servans farmesf and feem to have come un- 
der the defeription of • Squires.* They were required to attend 
the Knights both in the hofpital and in their caravans or expedi- 
tions againfl; the infidels. The two lafl- mentioned clafies, though 
not required to be noble, were obliged to prove that they were 
born of refpedlable parents, who had never been in fervitude, or 
followed any low art or trade. They enjoyed certain comman- 
deries of fmaller value, and had equally the privilege of voting at 
the eleflion of a Grand Mailer with the Knights of the firit 
clafs. 

For fome time after the inftitution of the Order, no formal 
proof was required to ellablilh the pretenfions of candidates to 
the claim of nobility : nothing further was, in general, deemed 
neceffary than the names of their father and mother, the purity 
of whofe blood was feldom called in quellion. But when the in- 
termarriages of nobles with plebeians became more frequent, the 
Knights of St John, jealous of the purity of their Order, inftitut- 
cd certditf forms to afeertain the Icgiiimacy and defeent of their 
candidates. Thefe confided of oral teftimony, the examination 
of charters and title-deeds, and other modes of invedigation. 

Different degrees of proof were required by the feveral lan- 
guages, as well as different degrees of antiquity. For example, 
a Knight of the Italian language was required to edablifh the no- 
bility of his father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, or, 
(to life the technical phrafe), to prove four quarters; but for each 
of thefe quarters two hundred years of nobility were pcceffary. — 
The candidate for admiffion to the language of Germany was re- 
quired to prove fixteen quarters ! When the different proofs of 
nobility were edablilhed, the candidate might be admitted at dif- 
ferent ages., His refidence at Malta was feldom required before 
the age of twenty, and was frequently dlfpenfed with for a year 
or two more. During his noviciate, the candidate was required 
to ferve in the galleys during four expeditions ox caravans againlt 
the infidels; and at the expiry of that term of probation his 
profeffion took place ; a ceremony which was attended with great 
parade and folemnity. The form of admiffion is detailed with 
great precifion at p. 222. of the fecond volume. 

The author concludes his work with an account of the manner 
in which the iiland was delivered up to the French army in 1 798 ; 
' examines 
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Examines the caufes which occafloned the revolt of the Maltefe ; 
and dfetails the particulars of the blockade and furrender of Malta 
|o Great Britain. 

It IS fitigohr enough, that whlKl be enumerates the excefTes 
Committed by the French army, fuch as the plunder of their 
thurche^, the iinpretfing and carrying off to Egypt numbers of the 
inhabitants to ferve in the army and navy, fcc. he enters (p. 82.) 
into a formal vindication of their Commander in Chief, — This is 
the only part of the work where we have met with the name of 
Bonaparte, and it is mentioned with refpeft.—Does riiis proceed 
front the eXcefs of the chevalier's charity and forgivenefs ? or 
does he look for the re(loration of his Order to the perfon who 
overthrew it ? 

Such are the dutlineS of M. de Boifgelin's book. If, from the 
nature of the work, we did not expeft much originality, we at 
leaft hoped for a perfpicuoiis arrangement of fa£is. But, even as 
a eompilatfOn, this book is deftitute of merit; and throughout we 
meet with numberlefs paffages of conOderable length, which are 
literally iranfcribed from the authorities. The little work, entit-t 
led, • MnlU^par vh Foyag^ijr FrartfoiSy* is dompietely incorporat- 
ed in the firft part of the work : and Malta illujiratay and Vrrtoig 
have afforded the chevalier many paffages. 

We have already faid, that the tffential informatlon^contained 
in the work might have been comprifed in one oflavo volume 5 
but we may fafely add, that the work, as it now Hands, when 
ftripped of its appendix, its pompous catalogue of authorities^ 
and other ufelefs ttcateraSy would not have exceeded the bounds of 
one moderate quarto. The chart of the iflands is abfurdiy larger 
Had it been executed on a fcale of one tenth of its prefent fize, 
h would have anfwered the purpofe equally well, without unne^ 
ceffarily fwelling the firll volume to an inconvenient birik. The , 
fubjefls of the plates are in general ill chofen, and very badly ex^ 
ecuted. The coHumes of the inhabitants, and views of the ifland, 
would have been more interefting to the reader than portraits of 
the Grand Mailers. The only original thing in the book, ^tnd af- 
ihoft the only amufing one, is the author's zeal for his Order, and 
his anxiety that the ifland fhould be reftored to it. Is it poflible 
that any man^ common fenfe lliould fail to fee, that the initita- 
fion has already outlived its utility, and is daily becoming 
€ii|ou8 f ^ It would not be more abfard, to give an ifldncl to a 
lodge jsf free Mafena, than to fueh a operation the Knights 
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Art. XVir. The Hijlory of France^ from thetfwte of its Cooiquejf 
by Clovif, A. D. 486. By the Rev, Alexander Ranken, D- Du 
oae of the Miniders of GlafgOMV. VoL i, a, 8t 3. London, 
Cadell & Davies. 1801, 1802, and 1804. 

'^HOUGH the records of every man’s own country ,are thofe 
which he reads with moft curiofity and delight; yet confidcr- 
ing the matter as citizens of the world, and divefting ourQ^lves of 
local partialities, we cannot conceive that the hiftory of any Eu- 
ropean nation can enter into competition, in point of intereft and 
importance, with that of France* If we look at the other dates 
of the Continent, fome of them have come into the vineyard, as it 
were, at the eleventh hour, and were barbarians but the other day ; 
fome again have long ago run out their race of fame, and pro- 
trafted from age to age an exiftence of gradual decay 5 fome have 
neyer cultivated letters, and others never been great in arms; 
fome have been too miferable to produce legillators, and others 
too happy to breed heroes ; fome have had meagre annalills to 
chronicle great exploits, and others great hidorians to record their 
petty ttaniaftions. But, as the duration of the French empire for 
thirteen centuries far tranfeends the credible hiftory of any other 
date, fo, the' events by which that period is filled up, are more 
various and important, have been related by more numerous and 
agreeable writers, and given fcopc to the talents and virtues of 
more diftinguiftied men, than any other; while the fubjeff pre- 
fents a dill more intereding fpe^aclc to the Britifli philofopher, as 
the fourcc from which much of our polity and jurisprudence, much 
of our literature, and almod the whole of our fydem of manners, 
has been derived. No man can fet up a claim to the title of a lite- 
rary or phiiofophicai antiquarian, who has not drank pretty large- 
ly from the copious dream of French hiftory ; a dream fo copious 
indeed, that the mod diligent among the learned natives them- 
felves have never been able, even in its partial branches, to exhauft 
it ; and it is certainly an undertaking of no ordinary boldnefs in 
the author of the work before us, to promife the public a hiftory of 
France, comprehending not civil and military tranhi<!:fions alone, 
biit the religion, jurifprudence, learning, arts, commerce, lan- 
guage, and cuftoms of every age, from the invafion of Clovis. It 
will be readily feen^ that the plan of this work correfponds with 
that of Dr Henry in his Hiftory of Britain. Dr Ranken fliall 
fpeak for himfelf. 

« Many years have elapfed fince I began my inquiries into French 
hiftory, and to write efTays upon that fubjedl. The plan which I pre- 
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ferred when I refolved to piiblifli, required both that ihefe eflays /houU 
be confiderably altered in their form, and that others more recently 
coinpofed (hould be added: this will account for that \ariety which 
may appear in the llyle. The plan was not fuggelled by Dr Henry’s 
Hillory of Great Britain ; but in attempting to arrange the fcveral 
effays afterwards, a fimilarity was obferved ; and, on farther delibera- 
tion, I refolved to adopt his plan, and proceed in compofing what was 
then wanting to complete it. I admire his work, and *w;;7/ be content 
if I fhall be thought to hare fuccefsfully imitated it. ’ 

Thefe are three methods which an hillorian may purfue with 
tefpefl to thofe great fiibjefts, of laws, manners, and the reft, 
which are fo much more interefting, for the moft part, than n 
mere narrative of tranfaftions, and for the fiike of which alone, in 
many periods, civil tranf.i£lions are worth knov/ing. He may in- 
terweave them w'ith the body of his narration, either incidentally, 
as Herodotus, Froiflart, and moft wrrters of contemporary hlftory 
have done, or by vi'-ay of illullration, like the greater part of mo- 
dern writers ; or, fecondly, he may ftation them rn preliminary 
books, or referve them for appendixes, wherever they bear only 
a general connexion with the main body of the work, ftill pur- 
fuing the former method, where it is eflential to difeufs the caufes, 
or ehicrdate the circumftances of particular events. Such is the 
plan of Roberffon in Ins Charles V, and of Hume in his Hiftory of 
England. The arrangement of Gibbon is compounded of thefe 
two kinds, but partakes much more of the former. The third 
fdiemo of drfpofitron is that of Henry and Dr Ranken ; in which 
every diftmft fubjed forms a diftindi chapter, and the correfpond- 
ing ch.-pters in each fucceffive volume may be read as a continued 
independent account of the matters to which they relate* 

Of riiefe, the firft is beyond comparifon the moft -pleafing to 
thofe who read hiftory as a fource of amufement. The fatiguing 
monotony pf battles and ficges in war, cabals and negotiations in 
peace, fo palls upon the mind in almoft every hiftorical work, 
that intermingled paffbges, wliich illuftrate laws, literature, or 
maniJUps, ihew like Oafes in the great defert, and aflford refting- 
pla(^es to tlie weary reader, from which he may launch out again, 
refrefhed, into the tedious wildernefs which he is traverfing. Thefe 
pafiages are in many of the beft authors the more precious, that 
thf y are very rare. Man, fo ftudious to record his crimes and 
his miferies, cafts a carelefs eye, it would feem, upon the laws 
wl dch proted, the arte which adorn, and the commerce which 
enriches hint. It was not indeed till lately, that the great and 
Lading uh's of hiftcrical knowledge feem to have been well un- 
deriiood, or that philofophy, with Moritefquieu as her highprieft, 
Uught us to confider the progrefs of the fpccies,, as of more im- 
portance 
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portance than the pedigree of kings, and commiflioned thofe pain* 
ful, though fometimes refraflory drudges, the antiquarians, to 
labour as her pioneers in the colle£^ion of fa£ls, which her more 
favoured fons rtiuft afterwards combine and generalize4 Hence^ 
in our modern hiftories, the fubje£ls of which we have been 
fpeaking bear a much greater proportion to the main branch than 
ufed to be the cafe*, and for that reafon cannot fo eahly be incor- 
porated with it, without di(lra£ting us by frequent tranhtions, 
lofing that time which is required to recal our ideas, and bring 
our minds to the proper focus, and rendering it difficult either to 
refer to particular paiTages, or to ftudy collectively any particular 
fubje£t. 

To this confufed, immethodical difpofition, the third plan, that 
of the work before us is completely oppofed. It feems indeed ?t 
firft to be the very antipodes of confufion : every genus has its chap- 
ter, and every fpecies its feCtion. Yet we queftion whether this 
extreme accuracy of arrangement does not fometimes defeat itfelf. 
Many fafts are to be found, of which we cannot well fay‘whether 
they (hould be referred to the civil or ecclefiaftical departments, to 
the hiftory of fcicnce or of art. Thus, the difputes between Hen- 
ry It. and Becket are related by Dr Henry under the head of Reli- 
gion, (voL 3. ch. 2.); while the excommunication of Robert, King 
of France, A. D. 997, is placed by Dr Ranken (vol. 3* p. 21.) in 
the chapter deftined to Civil and Military Events. But what is 
more material, there is great danger that too rigorous an adher- 
ence to the fyftcmatic divifion may produce a jejune fpiritlcfs 
performance, fine fucco et fangume^ a mere anatomy of hiftory, 
more rcfembling the dry precifenefs of an index or chronological 
table, than a fkilful and harmonious combination of the feveral 
parts of the work. Such is, perhaps, in fome degree, the cafe 
with Dr Henry’s produClion, but eminently fo with the prefent 
hiftory. Another objeClion is, that a larger field is entered up-^ 
on, than any one man can reafonably hope to explore ; and that 
the writer is naturally induced, by the very difpofition which he 
adopts, to dwell with unneceflaiy minutenefs upon many fubjeffcs, 
which, as they TcfleQ little light upon civil hiftory, and fur- 
iiilh little towards phrJofophical view's of the fpecies, ought to be 
feldom and flightly noticed. Such arc long details of theological 
fchifins and herefies, which properly fall under another province, 
and impofe a needlefs obligation on the writer, the fulfilment of 
which will perhaps excite the gratitude of few of his readers. 
Such too is the hiftory of language, a fubjeft extremely incereft- 
ing in itfelf, but, for the fame reafons, rather injudicioufly min- 
gled with v.-ry different matter. Such,, too, but much worfe, is 
the head of Biography, w'hich Dr R. has iritroduoed into his two 
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former volumes, but has prudently retrenched in the third. Whea 
we found feven and a half pa^^es allotted to the life of Sidoniu5> 
Apolllnaris, and eleven to that of Hincmar, we trembled at the 
proportional extent of rhef^ articles, when Dr R. (hould arrive 
at the times of Thuanus, Corneille, and Des Cartes. 

The fecond of the three methods above pointed out is, there- 
fore, the one which we confidcr as bed fuited to the greater part 
of hiftories. In the dandard works of Hume ai>d Robertfon, while 
the chain of events is never broken in upon by long diiTertatioOs, 
the narrative is ag^reeably varied and perfpicuoudy iiludrated by 
occalional digreffions; and the genera) views of the date of focie- 
ty are introduced in tlieir proper places, without a tedious accu- 
racy, or an attempt to exhaud materials of an indefinite extent. 

After this criticifm on the plan of Dr R. it remains to fee, 
whether he has adequately fulfilled what he has undertaken. 
There are two kinds of merit to which an hidorian may afpire. 
The fird and rared, is to exhibit a luminous pifture of human na- 
ture in the age andcountry upon which he is employed, to point out 
the caufes and refults of public tranfa£lions, to deduce principles 
of general policy and moral philofophy, to didinguifli the effefts of 
what may be deemed accident, from the permanent and eflential 
operations of general caufes. The fecond to accumulate fafts 
with diligence, to fde£l them with judgement, to fift them with 
impartiality, and to relate them with perfpicuity. To the former 
of thefe excellences, it is perfcftly evident that Dr R. has no 
pretenfions : he is neither a Machiavel nor a Gibbon : the ftatef- 
man will not be guided by his maxims^ nor the philofopher en- 
lightened by his (peculations. It would be much, however, If 
he had merited the praife of diligence and accuracy ; we regret 
to fay, that we have found him (bmewbat deficient in this re- 
fpe<f\ al fo. 

The firft volume contains the Hiftory of France from Clovis to 
the death of Charlemagne. ‘ I have not attempted, ' fays Dr R. 
in his preface, ‘ to carry the Hiftory of France farther back than 
the conqueft of it by Clovis. ^ He has thought it necefTary, how- 
ever, to deviate confiderably from this rule, and prefents us, in 
almoft every chapter except the firft, with copious accounts, not 
only of Gaul during the Roman dominion, but, as we (hall fee, 
of the Romans themfelves. In the very outfet, we have a calcu* 
lation of the populoufnefs of ancient Gaul at the sera of Caefar's 
invafion. U|on this fubjeft wc had prepared fomc obfervations, 
which we are obliged to fupprefs for want of room; and can only 
fay, that, on the whole, we confidcr Dr R.’s eftimate as quite 
hyperbolical and unfounded. If the efiay of Hum^had not long 
fince convinced tt8> the late work of Mr Malthus would have put 
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*t out of doubt, that a country which at prefcnt hardly feeds 
3'6 ,ooo,ooo in a high ftate of agricultural improvement, was not 
likely to be the abode of half that number, when it was full of 
moraflfs and forefts, and when the climate, as there ir. reafon to 
think, (ympathized with the wildnefs of the foil and the rudenefs 
of the inhabitants. 

During the period comprifed in this firfl: volume, France, as is 
well known, was governed by the Merovingian dynafty, which 
expired about the middle of the eighth century, and gave way to 
Pepin, and his fon Charlemagne. 'Fhere were three-and-thirty 
of thef-- monarchs, great and fmall, without reckoning the four 
from Ph^ramond to Clovis, who, like the four fird lines of the 
-/hhieid, llte tgo^ have a doubtful fort of claim to authenticity, and 
aic on or llruck off according to the fancy of the author. As 
to their manner of life, they maintained an oriental cflahliftiment 
of wives and concubines, put out the eyes of their brothers and 
nephews when they came ir‘ their way, were very much afraid of 
the bifhops, drove about the (ireets of Paris in a w^aggon drawn 
by buffaloes, trufted the management of their afFiirs to their 
Mayors of the Palace, and wore very long hair*. This Angular 
faculty of propagating long-haired children ran in the family of 
Merovseus: their young HighnefTes were known by ir, like the 
Ogre’s children by their crowns, or Prince Cherry and Pnneefs 
Fair-ftar by combing pearls out of their locks. Like Samfon of 
old, ihti^ v/hoie ftrength lay in this hair j the moment one of 
them was fliaved there was an end of him ; not a Frank had in- 
ftiiift enough to own fuch a wight for the true prince. We can- 
not indeed fay much for the inner lining of the fkull in thefe 
ftepherds of the people. Thejr acquired the name of wfenjati^ 
faineans, or /oo^s. This was not a libel, a pafquinade, an imper- 
tinent fally of plebeian wit. A grave chronicler, as dry as dry 
may be, relates this little circumftance in their charafters as a 
matter of courfe, Dagobertuviy regnnvit Daniel^ cleticus tnfenfa^ 
tus^ frater ejus; poji Cbilperkumy Regem tnfenfatum^ regnavit^folo 
ntine^ Hendericm tnjenjatus^ cotijangutneus ejus ; pofi Hendericum^ reg» 
navit^Jolo nomine y Lhilderuus wjenjatusyjratet ejus, W c have heard 
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* The following account is given by Egiiihard of thefe Merovin- 
gians. Et opes et poientia regni penes Palaiii prafe^iosy qui majores dowdt 
dicehantury et ad quos ftimma imperii pertimhat^ tenebontur ; neque regi aliud 
relinquehatuTy quam vt regio tantum nomine cenUntus^ rrtne profufoy barhJ 
folio refuleret^ et fpectem dominantis ejpngirety hgatosy undreunque 
venientiSj audirety itjque abeuntilus rejponfay qu,r erat ed^SttSy vel etiam 
juJ'usy ex fuu\'ehu foUjlatey redderet, ^ocunque evndem trat^ carpento 
ilaty quod luhts jwi£iisy huhuho rujltco more ogentCy trahehatuTy 
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it fuggefted by fome learned perfons, that, from the conftant con- 
junftion of long hair and folly in thefe Gallic potentates, mankind 
have, as ufual, inferred the relation of caufe and efFe£l to have 
fobfifted between them; and aiTuming, rather illogically, the con- 
verfe of the propofition to be true, have rivetted in their minds 
that aiTociation of wigs and wifdom which has fo greatly redound- 
ed to the glory and profit of doflors and peruke-makers. 

Like the correfponding hidory of England during the Heptarchy, 
the annals of thefe princes are ineffably wearifome and unin(tru£rive. 
Whether the Offas and the Pendas, the Chilperics and the Dago- 
berts, had a vice more or lefs, we have as little folicitude to inquire, 
as about any queftioii which the bufydxmon of controverfyean pof- 
fibly fuggeft. The Sublime Porte does not trouble itfelf, faid the 
Reis Effendi to an ambafiador, who communicated a vidlory of 
his matters, whether the dog beats the hog, or the hog beats the 
dog. We care as little, whether, in any one given year during an 
age of anarchy, a greater number was flain in one horde of bar- 
barians or another. Thefe are the ups and downs of favage war- 
fare, which are occafionally varied by the fluBus decumani^ the 
grand revolutions, by which the fate of nations has been afFe£led. 
We make no objection, on the whole, to the conduff of this part 
of the book. Dr R. could not have been more concife, without 
reducing the fcale to that of an abridgement, and he has never 
been tedioufly difFufe. In one inttance, perhaps, we could witti 
him to have looked a little more into the fubjed, indifferent as 
we have juft profefled ourfelvcs as to individual charadfer. We 
allude to that of Brunehaut, Queen of Auttrafia and Burgundy, 
and rival of the no lefs notorious Fredegonde, who, in the year 
613, was dragged at the tail of a vicious horfe, for the amufement 
of a humane conqueror and his poliilied camp. Concerning this 
princefs the antiquaries and hittorians of France have been at iff'ue 
for fome centuries, the greater part maintaining her to have Keen 
a montter of guilt, while fome efpoufe her defence with as much 
zeal as was felt by the three hundred gallant Franks, who fwore, 
that a child, of which Feedegonde had been delivered, was the 
a£lual ofi^spring of her hulband. Dr R, fimply fays, that Velly ra- 
ther vindica|^ her chara£fer. But Velly is by no means her on- 
ly panegyritt; Pafquier, Cordernoi, and I'everal more, might have 
been cited on the (ame fide; and the controverfy, perhaps, deferr- 
ed ^ote of half a page. Yet when we recoiled, that fome great 
phil^Tbphers have declared, that thcdifpute about the guilt ot our 
^otlfh Marf, conneded as it is with 10 many illuftrious charac- 
ters, heightened by fo many affbeiations of fentiment and roman- 
tic circumftance, and embelliflied by fuch ingenuity and elo- 
quence^ has excited no curiofity in their breatts, we are half aiham- 
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med to avow any folicitude about the merits of this comparatively 
obfcure princefs. 

As a fpecitnen of Dr R/s powers of compofition, we may 
refer to his charafter of Charlemagne, It is drawn, in our 
judgment, without force or vivacity ; and is worthy of ccnfure 
alfo in a moral fenfe, for glozing over the thirft of conquell, 
and the licentious private life, by which that illuftrious ufurper 
of the Roman name w’as diftinguilhed. Charlemagne owed more 
to Pepin, than Alexander to Philip, or Charles XII. to his father; 
not only he inherited a confolidated empire, but found the neigh- 
bouring countries half fubdued. Like Alexander, too, his genius 
was attefted, not by the permanence, but by the fall of his em- 
pire: his feeptre was too rnaffy to be fwayed by the puny hands 
of his children ; and he Hands by himfelf, as the foie individual, 
who, within the period of credible hillory, has united, by his own 
vidtories, three of the principal countries of Europe under his 
fingle dominion. There is a faft related by Dr R. of Charlemagne, 
which is rather Hartling, ‘ The King of Perlia, ' fays he, * who 
reigned then o-ver great part of Afia, preferred his friendfbip to 
that of any other prince or potentate, and prefented him with the 
precious gift of the Holy Land.’ Vol. i p. i66. In another 
place, (voL iL p. 2.), he fpeaks of ‘ Aaron King of Pcrfia. ’ The 
original of this abfurd blunder we have luckily detedted (for Dr R. 
is very 'deficient in his references) in Eginhard, (Vit. Kar. Mag. 
c. 1 6. ) * Cum Aw on Rege Perfarnm^ exreptd linhJ^ ioium 

poniie ienehat (Jne/iiem^ taUiu hubuit in amicittu conconliam^ nt is 
gfatiam fits omnium^ qui in orbe terrarum ernfvt^ regmn et principum 
mnicitue pr^ponerttf joluinque ilium honore et munifeentiu fibi colen~ 
Aum judtearei, Ac proindej cum legati ejus^ quos cum donariis ad 
Sacratiffinium Domim ur Sahmtoris Mundi fcpulcrum locumq, refur^ 
recliotns rnifnnt^ ad eum vaujfent^ et ei Domini fui voluniatem indt^ 
Cujfent^ non folum qiue pvtebantur fieri pernvfity fed etiam facrum ilium 
^t fidutarem locum ut iJlius potefiati afi nberetury comejfit, ’ Dr R. 
has not only confounded the mere fite of the Holy Sepulchre 
with Paleftine at large, which v/ould have been a marvellous do- 
nation, but has difguifed under this ftrange appellation Aaron 
King of Fef filly the illuflrious Khalif liaroun Alrafchid. There 
is fomethiiig peculiarly imerefliiig to our minds in the efteem and 
'Courteous intercourfe between thefe great men, who, in the zenith 
of religious bigotry on either fide, unconncdled, in the moil dif- 
tant polFibility, by ambitious intereils, feparated by long trails of 
fea and land, and furveying each other but in the mirror of refledted 
glory, fliJl felt that there cxilled between them tlie community of 
►Irani LcMulent merit, and the joint inheritance of that immortal re- 
spown to wdiicb no other monarch of their time w^as worthy to afpire- 
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Wc (hall rejoice if the extra£ts which, for a difierent reafon, 
hare been led to make from Eginhard’s life of Qiarkmagne, 
|hoiiId induce any of our readers to the perafal of that work. It 
is written, with a few exceptions, in latinity more worthy of the 
firft than the ninth century, and with much of that fimplicity, 
grace, and brevity, which we admire in the Agefilaus of Xen^ 
phon, and the Lives of Cornelius Nepos. 

’'rite eccleCaflical hiftory in the fecond chapter, including that 
of Dnitdifm, is (bmewhat too long. 'Hie third chapter is the niofl: 
cflcmtial of the whole firft volume. It purports to contain the 
hiftory of civil government, laws, and revenue, from Clovis to 
Oiarl«nagne. This is tine fruitful field of controverfy. Every ftep 
we take is over the dchatcable land. The extent of royal authori- 
ty> — the hereditary or eleftive tenure of the crown,— the nature 
of die irruption under Clovis, — the condition of the former inhabi- 
tants under their new mafters, — the equality or inequality of ranks, 
— the exemption from taxes, — the partition of plunder and of lands 
among the Franks, — the rife of the feudal fyftem, — and the nature 
of the tenures which preceded it ; thele are the chief, but by no 
means the only queflvons which have occupied the refearches of 
learned and zealous Frenchmen. But they are interefting, at ieaft 
many of them, to us, almoft as much as if wc were Frenchmen. 
Their foluttcu would illuftrate moft materially the whole, Iiiftory 
of the middle ages. There is fuch an affinity among the weftern 
nations of Europe, that, whatever is true of one, though it will 
not admit an analogical inference, will very much affilt our in- 
ve<iigatious with refpeft to another. 'Fheir jurifprudence, par- 
ticuiariy, is of the fame family features, though the Frank, the 
Anglo-Saxon, the la^mhard, and the Vifigoth, have blended the 
general character with thofe diftinSivc peculiarities, which fitua- 
lion, climate, and commixture of races muft always produce. ,, 

'I hefe difeuffions, though fome of them had an earlier origin, 
have been particularly proferuted fince the beginning of the iaft 
century, 'fhe jefuit Pere lianiel led the way, in the preface to 
his Hiftory of France, about the conclusion of Lewis XIV/s rergn. 
But, though far more learned than Mtzerai, he docs nor feem to 
have fully anticipated all the conftitutiona) quefliftns which were 
afterwards raiftd i and his meft eminent innovation in hiftorical 
criticifm, was the rejc^lion of the four monarchs who were fup- 
pofed to have preceded Clovis in a fcttlement on the left hank 
of the Rhine, in the country of Liege and Tongres, for whole cx- 
iftcncc, or, a# Ieaft, for whofe cftablifliment, he endeavours to 
Ihow there is no ground of belief- The Count dc Bouhinvflliers 
ifollowecl, in the Memoires Hiftoriques prefixed to his Statiftical 
Ac^ot^ut of France^ a fplendid edition of which was pubiiQitfl 
' * at 
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at London in 1727, under the patronage of the royal family, and 
the principal Whigs* For it was confideied as written upon prin- 
ciples, which at that time were fafliionable in the Englilh court ; 
and inculcvtcd the origination of government from the people, 
and the circumfcriptiori of regal prerogative. The fame caufes 
rendered this work unpopular, or at leaft invidious in France, 
and the fucceeding waiters feldom fpeak of Boulainvilliers with- 
out aftonifliment at his audacity and prefumption. 

Clovis, according to this author, w^as but the general of a 
free army, who elefted him as their leader in enterprifes, the 
glory and profit of which was to be (hared w'ith themfelves. 
IVevioufly to fuch cleftion, the Franks were equal and independ- 
ent. What kings they had, W'erc but civil mag’ Urates, appoint- 
ed to fettle the difputes of individuals, though probably always 
fclcftcd from a particular family. Their leaders in war were c- 
le<Sed indifcriminatcly with refpeft to birth, from the public con- 
fidence in their (kill and valour. Reges ex mlnhtfJey duces ex vir-^ 
tide fumant. This di(lin<flion was prcfeivtd throughout the whole 
of the firft race after Clovis. The civil and military authority 
were in feparate hands, — the King, and the Mayor of the palace. 
The Frank, confeious of his inherent rights, looked up to the 
king neither for his liberty, his pofTedinns, nor his right of do- 
minion over the ancient inhabitants. Thefe became fubjed, 4 iot 
to the king, except in his own (liare of the conquered territory, 
but to the proprietors of ellates within which they lived. Thefe 
proprietors, the Frank conquerors at kirge, knew of no tax or 
tribute, fave pcrfonal fervicc agaiiift a common foe ; and claim- 
ed the equal diitributiori of all the fpoils of vi£fory. A precious 
vafe, belonging to the church of Rheims, was taken foon after 
the battle of Soiflbns. When the plunder was fet out for divi- 
fion, Clovis begged it for himfcif. You fliall have nothing here, 
cs claimed a foidier, (Iriking the veflel with his battle-axe, but 
what falls to your fliare by lot. Clovis dificmbled his refemment, 
and deferred for a better pretext the punifhnient of this info- 
Jence. Nor was the civil power lefs limited in peace, than the 
military authority in war. The general aflcmbly in the Champ 
de Mars retained the legiflative and the judicial powers in them- 
felvcs. No Frank could be tried in any other court. And to 
complete his fccurity agatnft opprtflion, the right of defending 
himfelf by arms againfi any power whatfoever, was both recog- 
nized and frequently exerted. 

Such is the view of civil government under the firft race which 
Boulainvilliers has given ; and the fame prejudice which has raifed 
up fwarms of zealots in England for the monarchical or thedemo- 
cratic nature of our Anglo-Saxon polity, led the fubjedts of Lewis 
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XV. to confider the confti ution of their barbarian anceftors, not 
only as intercfting in itfelF, which it undoubtedly ivS, but ns bear- 
ing fome connexion with the caufe of liberty or of loyalty in their 
own times. 

The next great work which appeared in France upon the Sa- 
!ian invafion, was by the Abbe Du Bos, the Hiftoire Critique de 
rEtablilTement de la Monarchic Fran9oifc dans les G.iulcs. In op- 
poiition to Boulainvilliers, he contends, that the civil and military 
fun£fions were united in the kings of the Franks ; that tlie crown 
was hereditary, excluding females ; that the Franks were not ex- 
empted from tribute ; that the general aflcmblies of the nation, or 
parliaments, had no great authority, though the Salic code, he 
thinks, was enabled by the people, and not by the prince. But 
his leading opinion, and that which made fuch an epoch in the 
annals of French antiquaries, that the Prefident Henault can find 
iio parallel to it but the Cartefian philofophy, is, that Clovis, in- 
ftead of invading Gaul as a barbarian ufurper, entcrctl it peace- 
ably at the requell of the Kaftcrn Emperor, from whom he ac- 
cepted at once the name and the ollice of Conful, and wdth the 
concurrence of the inhabitants. They, according to this author, 
felt little alteration ; they were maintained in their rights and 
properties, were dill governed by the Civil law, preferved the 
<lil^in£lions of fenator and patrician, though perfedl equality of 
ranks fubfided among the Franks, filled the mod honourable fi- 
tuations in the Merovingian court, and even the mayoralty of the 
palace, mixed with the Franks by intermarriages, and were not 
deprived even of a fliare of their lands, for the accommodation of 
their courteous proteflors. The proofs, by which this paradox is 
attempted to be fupported, it would be impodible, as well as imper- 
tinent, to abridge in this place. * Due erudition fans fin ed pJacce, 
non pas dans le fylteme, mais a cote du fydeme, ' fays Montel'quieu, 
very happily ; and the aflertion is certainly true of many fy Items, 
whatever it may be of this. The illudrious author of TECprit des 
Loix has entered himfclf upon tliis fubjeft ; and his four lalt books, 
in which, according to Gibbon, but not in our judgment, the phi- 
lofopher is fometimes loit in the legal antiquarian, contain many 
beautiful though defultory illuftrations, of which it would be ri- 
^cultw to fuppofe that any of our readers are ignorant. The 
Abbe raably publUhed his Obfervations fur THidoire de France, 
between 1760 and 1770. In tbefe he has moderated between 
Boulainvilliers and Du Bos. Like the former, he aderts the ori- 
ginal independencelof the Franks, and the power of their annual 
jsdemblies \ while he admits, that this free conditution foon dege- 
iierjated into a mingled defpotifm and anarchy ; that thtfe adem- 
were difcont;inued foon af;er the time of Clovis*, and that 
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the Bifliops confpired with the LeudfS or Antruflions, who were 
invefted by the King with a petfonal but not h/iodhary nobility, 
to extinguifli the democratical part of the conitsiution. To Du 
BovS he allows, that the Roman inhabitants were JK)t reduced to 
fervitude, nor even fubjedted to tribute ; while lie m mn.ii:!.., that 
they were placed in a Hate of great inferiority to tl.e Franks- 
An anfwer to fome parts of Mably's book was pujlilhcd by M. 
Moreau, w'hich has never fallen into our hands. In the year 
1801, a pofthumous work of the Prcfulent Renault was printed 
at Paris, the title of which is nearly the fame with that of Du 
Bos. It contains a diflertation upon the antiquity of the French 
monarchy, of which the obje^I is to refute P. Daniel, by proving 
a fcttlemcnt of Clonian or Merovaens on the left bank of the 
Rhine. But the greater part is dedicated to a full ftatement and 
refutation of the iyltcms w'hich Boulainvilliers and Du IJos had 
propofed. We. do not entertain any doubt of the authenticity of 
this production. It contains fevcral palTages, fragments of w'hich 
have been inferted in tlic Abrege Chronologique, and bears no 
allufioii to any publications poflerior to 1738, which appears to 
be (tom. i. p. 168^) the date when it was written. At the fame 
time, we regret to fay, that, although learned and apparently ac- 
curate, it is replete with prejudices, and by no means adequate 
to the expedlations which the Ahicge Chronologique rnufl, natu* 
rally excite. 'Fhe fentiment of Renault on the conducl of Clovis 
is, that he was really a conqueror, and not invited into Gaul; 
but that, with the prudence of Alexander, he conciliated his new 
fubje»SIs to his dominion, by leaving thorn in great part their laws 
and liberties, and gained as much by his policy* us his arms. He 
diiFnits from Boulainvilliers in almoit every opinion. 

VV'e regret that Dr R. has w^holly waived the confideration of 
many of thefe controverlics, and that what he does fay is often 
either con fu fed or erroneous. On the royal fucceflion we have 
the following note, p. 255. 

« The nature of roy.d fucccfilon in France ha^ been much difputed. 
The difl’ertations publiflied on the fiihjt^^ are extremely numerous, and 
fume of them ingenious and ii terudiiig. Roitman, du Kaillan, &Cm 
have reprefented the crown of the ancient Franks as purely ele£iive. 
Du Tillct, Fauctict, Jerome Bignon, &c*. have affirmed, that it waf 
puiely hercditaiy. Tiic Abbes Vertot and 'riniilleries have endeavour- 
ed to prove that it was both hereditary and elective ; that i?, that, even 
after hereditary fucceflion became cuftomary, the people ftill claim- 
ed the right of eleftion, or of formally nominating the fucceffor. M. 
Foncemagne aims to fliew, that the crown has been fncctflively heredi- 
tary ; that 18, tliat it dcfccndcd fuccellively in the royal family, but not 
always to the eldeft fon, nor in a dirtft line from any one to another, 
according to the priority of age. DifTcrtations on this, fubjcdl may be 
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found in almofl: every one of the firft ten volumes, and particularly in 
the 6th and 8lh, of the Memoirs of the Academv of Infcriptions and 
Belles Lettref-, ^ee alfo Perc* DiniePs Pjcfacv Hiftoriqut. ^ 

But the fentiiTjents of 7 kwllerm and Vertot are utterly oppoiite 
to each other. '^I'hc* forn’/rr contends, that the crown under the 
firO race wavS form i!iy elcfll VC, but that the eliftion fell always 
upon the neared heir ; and that no negatwe exid ’d in the people. 
His opinion tlurefore rcfolves itfdt into that of Du Tillet and the 
other "lories. It is maintained by Vertot, on the other hand, that 
the crown M^as not merely eleclive, becauie none fucceeded to it 
but the family of Merovaeus, and becaufe children were often raif- 
ed to it ; not merely hereditary, bccaufc in numerous indances the 
neared of the royal line was rejeQed, in favour of one more dif- 
tant; confequently, that there was a right of elcdion within the 
family of Merovseus Fhis opinion apparently does not differ fo 
much from that of Hottman and the other Whtgs^ as Vertot him- 
fclf would wifli us to believe. Dr R. has, as the reader will ob- 
ferve, attributed this notion of VertoPs to M. de Fonceniagnc. 
The real opinion of Foncemagne (Mem. tom. 6. & 8.) is, that the 
crown was ftriflly hereditary, but that all the fons fucceeded 
equally. 

As to the date of the former inhabitants, after the French in- 
vafion, Dr R. thinks, that * the more civilized Gaul, formerly a 
proprietor, was not difpoffefTed of what he formerly enjoyed, but 
reduced under the authority and laws of a Frank. He became 
the farmer or fubordinate proprietor of what was his former inde- 
pendent property. Inferior tackfmeii and cottagers fcarcely felt 
the change. * We confider this opinion as improbable, and not 
confonanf to any theory whatever. 

Faffing over Dr R.'s account of the different clafles of men un- 
der the Merovingian race, which is fliamcfully deditute of refer- 
ences, we fhall extract his datement of the tenures by which 
lands were held, comparing p. 245. with p. 289. ‘ Pioptrty, * 

he fays, ‘ was held among the Franks, by immemorial pofl'cffion ; 
by the will of the nation exprefled or underdood, in their animal 
aflTembly ; by inheritance, by gift, by purchafe, or by prefeription. * 
— ‘ Any edate or lands purcJiafed or acquired, not as a gift, either 
from the aflembly, or king, or baron, but by an equivalent, was 
confidered as proprium ; an independent right, accountable to no 
fuperior, and convey able to any one by deed. We find this kind 
of property deferibed and conveyed as fuch, didin£l]y from allo- 
dial and feudal lands, by forms dill in prefervation. ’ — ‘ Allodial 
lands were the public property gained by conqued or confifeation, 
and allotted to individuals, and tribes or cantons, by the general 
dTcmbly. ’ — * ^ands divided in this tnantier were called Salic, as 
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wHI a*! allodiril lands. * — * T'le m inner of fiicccfTion is not pre- 
cirdy detennined ; but it is certiin, that males only could fuc- 
cecJ. ’ — * Females were declared incapable of inheriting Salic or 
al!o lial property, ne lancea tranfeat in fufum * 

We fuhmit, but with hefitition, that there is no ground for 
this diflinEfion b'^tween proprium and alodiu'n^ which have been 
thought quite fynonymous. * Alod fays Du Cmge, ‘ idem 
effe dteitur quod prad'uni, i. e. hi^reditas. Ugufio et ex 

€0 Gidtelmus Bi ito^ in Vocahtilnr. A/. .S'. P radium dfcitur 
•uilla^ nger^ feu perpefnum nlod'um ; et dkttur alodium^ ha* edit ns ^ 
quam vendere et donare pojfum ; itn efl men propria, * Du Cange, in 
voc. Alodium, And again, he defines P ropy iet ales by the words 
Alodtay Patrimonia. The * forms flill in prefervntion, ' to which 
Dr R, refers, are the 47th and 49th among the Formula incerti 
AuEiorisy annexed to Marculfus. Thcfc are, each of tlicm, in 
the nature of a teftament, by which a father conflitutes his daugh- 
ter joint heir with her brothers, in the property which he inhe- 
rited from his anceftors, and to which he declares, according ta 
the Salic Jaw, flie could not otherwife fucceed. But the word 
proprium is never ufed, nor any fuch propeity pointed at, as Dr R. 
fuppofes. It feems from hence, that the property thus devifed 
was not only allodial, but Salic. For we rather conceive, that 
Salic and allodial lands differ, as a part differs from the whole : at 
ieaft the 6 2d title of the Salic code is De Alodisy and contains fe- 
veral rules of inheritance with refpeef to allodial property, exprefsly 
pointing out the cafes in which females may inherit, to wit, after 
males in the fame degree. Then follows the famous claufe : De 
terrd verb Sa/ied in multerem nulla portio har edit atis tranfeat y fed hoc 
virilis fexus acquirity hoc ejly filii in ipfd haredttate fuccedunt. Sed 
uhi inter nepotes aui pronepotes pojl longum tempm de ulode terra content 
tio fufcitatury non per flirpeSyJed per capita divtduntur. Is not this a 
proof that fome lands allodial wliich were not Salic ? 'Fhe 
tenth formulary of the fecond book of Marculfus is a deed of a 
grandfather, declaring his deceafed daughter’s children joint heirs 
with his fons in all his property, lands, houfes, vineyards, &c. 
with all the particular enumeration of a modern conveyance \ et 
quodcunque did potefty quicquid fupra diEla genelrix ve/iray ft mihi 
fuperjles fuijfety de alode mea recipere potiierat. This does not 
look like an abfolute cxclufion of females from allodial fuccef- 
fion. At the fame time we confefs, that the next formulary but 
one in Marculfus, (lib. 2. 12.) feems to favour Dr R.’s opinion^ 
or rather an improvement of Dr R.’s opinion ; for it is quite unte- 
nable in its prefent Ihape, namely, that propria and atodia differ 
as feuda anliqua and feuda novoy or eftares taken by defeent and 
purchafe in the EngUili law i and that, although both were ^ eri- 
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table, and both fubjeft to the power of devife, yet they were re- 
gulated by a diflFerent law of fuccelBon. The title of the fixty- 
fecond law of ‘the Salic code above cited, might be thought much 
in our favour, fince it is evident that part of that law relates to 
property which females might inherit, could we be certain that 
the title was coeval with the law itfelf ; but this may be queftion- 
able. It may be remarked, by the way, that thofe who rely on 
that etymon of alod from ally entire, and odhy pofleffion, which 
is approved by Blackftone, Wright, and Stuart, and which feems 
confirmed by the correfponding words udal and feody will not be 
difpofed to admit Dr R.*s fuppofition. Eccard, however, derives 
the word from alty old, and odhy pofiellion, veterem avitamque 
poffijfionem indicat ; and, perhapSy alodium may be every where 
rendered inheritance. On the whole, we leave this point to men 
of more learning and leifure, juftifying the opinion which we firft 
Hated by the very high authority of Du Cange. 

No authority is given by Dr R. for the aflertion, that allodial 
J)roperty was derived from the gift of the people in their annual 
affembly. We are too confeious of the danger which attends a 
negative propofition in hiftory, to aver, that no fuch authority 
may be found; but w'e look upon it as contradictory to the onlj 
plaufible ground on which Du Cange's notion of alodtum can be op- 

E ofed, namely, as wc intimated above, that it implies lands taken 
y defeent. lliis theory about the origin of allodial tenures, gives 
rife to the following account of their decline under the Carlo viii- 
giaii dynafty, 

‘ The very independence of allodialifts contributed to -deprefs them. 
Proud of their peculiar rank and antiquity, for they generally traced* 
the tenure of their lands to the gift of fome ancient genci*al aflembly of 
the nation, and there were not very many tenures of this kind to boafi 
of, they were difpofed rather to hold in contempt beneficiary and feu- 
dal tenures, as aq inferior kind. The Icaft inlinuation or appearance of 
tins fpirit naturally excited jealoufy, and provoked refen tment. As 
others could exadt from them no fervice, fo, neither had they reafon to 
expeft from others favour and protedion. They were even jealous of 
any claim being made on them, or of any thing granted as a favour be- 
ing conftrued as a right. Diilaut and referved, they mingled not eafily 
with the partifans cither of one fide or another, around them. Scat- 
tered as they were over the country, it was almofl impoflible for them 
to form, or for any length of time to maintain among themfelvcs an ex- 
tenfive confederacy. Neccllity thus obliged them to facrifice pride to 
prudence, to becoiie the men or vaflals of thofe who, though their te- 
nure was of a more recent date, or of an inferior fort, were, from the 
circumftances of the times, and their more extenfive territon,’, able to 
afford them protedlion and fecurity. * Vol, 11. p. 2 1 7 . 
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There is not an atom of reference for this ftatement, which 
we fufpeft to be a bafelefs fabric, fupportcd only, like the ele- 
phant on the tortoife, by the groundlefs affumption, that allodial 
cftates were derived from the gift of the nation at large, and in 
no other way. That allodialifts ‘ held in contempt beneficiary 
ajid feudal tenures ’ we have never read : we know that the feu- 
dal proprietors were vaftly more powerful in the times of which 
Dr R. is now treating, and that they gradually abforbed almoll 
all the reft into the vortex of the feudal polity. Benefices, as 
Dr R. has proved from Marculfus, were in fome ijiftances heredi- 
tary as early as the feventh century *, though they probably did 
not become fuch in general before the age of I^uis le Debonnaire. 
But how far thefe benefices partook of the eflential properties of 
fiefs, we fufpeft to be extremely doubtful. The word feudum is 
not known to be older than A. D 1000. 

In the fecond feftion of this third chapter, we are treated with 
a compendium of the different codes of law which prevailed in 
Gaul during the period comprifed in the volume. We objed to 
the introduftion of the Roman law at the front of thefe, becaufe 
it was not predominant in the country after the conqueft by Clo- 
vis, and becaufe a great part of what Dr R. has inferted is utterly 
inapplicable to the condition of a diftant province. But, at all 
evf’iits, he flioiild have avoided blunders. ‘ The peaceable poflel- 
fion of moveables unclaimed for one year, and of heritablcs or im- 
moveables for two years, formed the right of ufitcapio ; but in later 
times the right of prcfcription was extended to ten, or even twen- 
ty years. ' This is not quite accurate nor full ; the prefeription 
here fixed is only in favour of a bona fide purchafer : ten years 
were made the term of limitation, where the rightful owner was 
in the country ; twenty, where he had been abroad. * Property 
was either liferent, ufufruft, or hcritabJe. In the former, the 
fubjeft could not be deteriorated ; but on the death of the poflef- 
for, or on the expiration of his leafe, it returned fubftantialJy to 
the general or legal proprietor. ' Tiiis is all confuCon : ufufruft 
is neither oppofed to heritable property nor to liferent, but to the 
naked right, which, by a legal ficlion, was fuppofed to rcficlc in 
a diflcrcnt perfon from the ufufruftuary. The titles referred to 
in rieliieccius, lib. 2. tit 4. & 5. have nothing to do with liferenty 
which feems to be a glofs of Dr R.^s upon ufufruH. * An inlbU 
vent debtor was fold, or, if any of his creditors infifted upon it, 
his body was divided among them. It is thought that the latter 
pimipiment^ however^ ivas feldom ' It is thought that the 

latter punifiiment was never ’enabled; it is knoivn jhat it was ne- 
ver inflicled. See llelnecc. lib. 3. tit. jc?. Dr R.’s own refer- 
ence- 
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* The Roman judges were anciently their kings ; then the con- 
fuls ; afterwards the praetors, and their affeffhrSi chofen annually 
by the people. * It is not true, that the aflelTors were chofen by 
the people. They were fele^led by the Praetor from the chis 
in whom the judiciary power refided. So much for the Roman, 
now for the Barbarian laws. 

* If no heir apprtired to claim the property of the deceafed, it fell 
to the king, or to the public treafury. ' 

This purports to be the 6jth title of the Salic law : with what 
accuracy Dr R. has tranflated it, we leave the reader to judge, 
when he has compared the original words. 

* Tit. 6^. De compofitione homicidtu cujufcumque pater occifus 
fuerit^ medietatem filii in compoftione colligunt^ et aliant medietatetfi 
parentes qui proKimhres fuerunt^ tarn de paternd quam de maternd 
generatione dividunt. S^iod ft de paternd vel maternd parte nuHuf 
pronimus fuerit^ portio tile ad fifeam perveniet^ vel cui fifeas concederit. ’ 

* One of the capitularies of Charlemagne, after explaining what in- 
tereft is, declares it to be juft, when no more is required than was pro- 
mifed ; another of them declares it to be ufury, when more is demand- 
ed than was ftipulated. ’ 

Thtps Dr R., and thus the capitulary, as quoted by him. 

Ufura efj ubi amphus reqwftur quam datur. Ver hi gratia^ ft de^> 
derii folidum^ et ampHus requiferis : vel ft dedcris modiurn vtni^ fru* 
mentis et iterum Jttper aliud exegeris. 

It is obvious how little this fupports the tranflation above. 

* He who would not reftorc what he had borrowed, and he vfho would 
not pay his ju/l debts after they were formally demanded, was fined nine foil- 
di ; and if he ftill refufed, fifteen fulidi more were to be impofed on 
him. * 

The words in Italics are folflcd in by Dr Ranken. The law. 
Lex. Sal. tit. 55. has nothing of them. The fine, as far as we can 
judge, feems rather to be impofed for the contempt in neglecting 
legal procefs, than for the breach of trull. 

In Dr R.’s Iketch of the Ripuary law, we have remarked the 
following inaccuracy. 

* Sales of large property were alfo made by writing ; but if the fub- 

fmall, it was held legal before fix, or if very fmall, before 
three witnclTcs. In the cafe of purchafing a large property, it was 
done in the prefcncc of twelve boys, befides the witneffes, to each of 
whom the purchafer gave a blow aud a pinch of the ear, to fecure re- 
membrance of the fale. ’ 

We lhall confront this with the law itfelf, tit. 59. and 60. 

Si quis alteri aliquid vendiderit, et emptor tef amentum venditionis 
occipere voluerit, in mallo hocfacere debet, et pretium in prafenti tradat^ 
€t nm aqcipiat, et tejlamenium puhlice couferibatur. l^toid ft parva res 
JSurit, feptem tejlibus Jirmetur ; f autem magtia^ duodecim roboretur. 

. Si 
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Si quis Viliam aut vineam ant quamVthet pojfijftunculam ah alio com» 
paravcrity et tcjl^menium acttpere non potucrit : fi mediocris res efl^ cum 
J}x te:hbits\ ft parva^ cum tribus ; quod ft magna^ cilm duodsclm ad 
locum trad'itionis cum tot idem numero pueris nccedat ; et fic tis pra* 
fenfibus pretium tradat^ et ‘pojfejfonmi accipiat^ et unicuique de par^ 
viil:s nlapas donet^ et torqiieat auriculas^ ui ei in pojlmodum tefimo* 
niinn praheant. 

It niuft btr obvious to every one how much thefe Interefting 
titles have been mifunderftood by Dr Ranken. The firll relates 
to chattel (and perhaps incorporeal) property, which might be de- 
livered any where ; and therefore the mallusy or great court of 
the king, was the place appointed as moil public and folemn. 
The fecond relates to fuch property as, in the terms of the Eng- 
lifli law, lies in livery^ and will pafs by mere fymbolical delivery 
of poileflion upon the fpot, without deed, — as lands and houfes. 
The admirable ufe which the legiflatorsof Gaul made of the doc- 
trine of afTociation, is not unknown to thofe confummate me- 
taphyficians the churchwardens of parifhes in England, who, 
with more fagacity, it mull be confefleef, than juftice, perpetuate 
the memorial of parochial boundaries by fmitjing the fcalps, or 
fcourglng the pofteriors of the junior members of the work- 
houfe. 

* The dowry granted to the bride by the father-in-law (Legis 
figoth. I'd). 3. tit. I. 1 * 1 -) was not to exceed a tenth part of his for- 
tune. ’ 

Dr Ranken here confounds dowry with dower \ or at leaft 
ufes the former word in an obfoletc fenfe. Dos has one mean- 
ing in Horace, and another in the code of the Vifigoths, who 
had very different notions of latinity. We 'apprehend that dos^ 
in the clafTical fenfe, is rarely ufed by the law writers of the 
middle ages. 

But to proceed — 

< This dowry, * fays Dr Ranken^ * was to be entirely at her own 
difpofal ; only, if fhe died inteilate, it was to return to the hufband 
and his heirs. ’ 

The law fays, De his omnibus in conjugio mulier affumia^ si 
KEI IQUEIIIT FiLiOs, facere quod voluerit liber am Je noverit habere 
licentiam. 

‘ Even pannels were proteAed by laws. To ftrike or jnjure a pannd 
iinneccflarily or unreafonably, was punifhed with ico laihts ; or if by a 
flave, with 200 ! ’ 

Wc fear the '^as^.pannel will convey no fort of idea to fome 
of our worthy friends in the fouth. Pannel, be it known, 
means, in Scotiih law, and Dr Ranken's hiftory, a prifoner, or per- 
fon under trial. But this is a verbal criticifm. Suppofe it fliould 
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turn out| that this prote£^ing humanity of the Gothic code is a 
creature of Dr Ranken’s brain, begotten between ignorance and 
inattention ? • Si quis fitrcm capium out reum alicut exrujferity Ji 

mnjoris loci perfona sjly extenfiu coram judice pro fold pt ajumptio/ie 
centum flagella fufapiat^ ft quern excujfit reprafeniare cogntur. * 
Cod.Vif. lib. 7. tiu2. I. ao. The law goes on to enumerate 
other cafes of the fame offence^ and infli£): other penalties. 
Now^ the meaning of this is clearly — If any one J^all refine 
from another^ a t^ef taken in the or one accufed of a 
crimcj he (hall receive a hundred lafhes before the judge, andJbe 
compelled to bring back the man whom he refcued. But Jpf 
Ran ken has conftrued ^ furem alicut excujfiriiy* Jhall heat any 
thief s whereas no blows have been fuftain^d bpt by Prifcian. 

^ If a hufband difmifled his wife (we arc now fit the Burgundian 
code, tit. 34.) without any cauitr then his fortune went to her and her 
children. ’ 

The lady was not even to be difmifTed ; Si de his tribus 
facinoribns (adultery, witchcraft, and violation of fepulchres;^ 
that is, we fuppofe, fupping with goules) nihil admifirity nulli 
virorum liceat de altero crimine uxorem fuam dimittere ; fed ft malue* 
ritf exeat de dpmo rebus omnibus dimijfts^ it ilia cum filiis fuis his, quee 
maritus habuitf potiatur. 

The fourth chapter contains the biffory of learnitig, upon 
which we have no particular obfervartion to make. The fifth 
that of the arts. Of this, a great part is occupied by accounts 
of agriculture, arehiteflure, and the like, all extrafied from 
Roman writers, and relating to Italy alone, bat little more ap- 
plicable to France than to Kamtfchatka. They are moreover as 
erroneous as they are impertinent. To fay nothing of a tranf- 
lation from the elder Plioy in p. 416, and from the yoynger in 
p. 444, 'which would reap (tripes in a fchoolboy, what could in- 
duce Dr Rauken to enter into a defcription of the five orders of 
archite£lure \ What dscmon could put into bis head, that * the 
Corinthian order is little more than an additional ornament ta 
the chapiter of the Ionian column ? ’ or that, in the Ionic, 
* volutes were made to depend from the architrave ? ’ If this 
be fo, has been a marvellous confpiracy in all architeSs, 
ancient and modern, to delude the world \ fince it is certain, 
that in every building and in every book, the volutes are found 
appendage^ to the capital, and not the architrave, of the 
jonic order. Gothic architcQure comes next under review, 
thoi^h, at tbi death of Charlemagne, when this volume ends, 
there certainly was not a Gothic edifice throughout all Europe. 
]^e (hall not be fevere upon Dr Ranken’s notions about this art, 
as it feems the ptivilege of all the world at prefent to talk about 
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Gothic architedturci without underdanding what it means. The 
fixth and feventh chapters^ the hiftory of commerce and of lan- 
guage and mannersi are very jejuney-— probably^ in fome degree^ 
through the deficiency of materials. 

We have been fo long detained upon the fird volume of Dr 
Ranken’s work, that we can pay fcarce any attention to the two 
Jad. We (hall only make a few dri£lures on the extraffs which 
he gives from the Capitularies. 

One of thefe ena&Sy Nt decern anni, neque viceni^ vel triginta 
etnnorum praferiptio^ teligiofs domikus opponatur^ fed fola quadragin^ 
hi annorum cunicula. This law is founded on the fame principles 
as the Englifh maximy nullum tempus occurrit Ecclefx: that is, 
the probability that men, who have only a life^interedy will rather 
lofe or compromife their rightSy than embark in litigation. But 
Dr RankeOy overlooking the words religtofts domibus^ has rendered 
it as a general rule of prefeription for all perfons. Agaiuy 

* A maa^s widow was entitled to a third ftiare of the fortune which 
he had htiDfelf acquired ; bui all that he held by inheritance^ er athm 
mode of aceeffion^ from bit friends^ defeended to bis children and other legal 
heirs* * 

The Capitulary faysy De ih rebus^ quas f/y qui illud beneficium 
hahuit^ aliunde adduxit vel comparavit^ vel ei ab amicis fuis collatum 
efy has volumus tarn ad orphams defunBorum^ quam ad uxores eorum 
pervenire* 

* Culpable homicide was punlihed with banifiiraeoty befides the war- 
glldy or fine, paid to the neared heirs of the decealed. Murder was 
puniflied with death. ’ 

The capitularies referred to, are lib. 4. ao. and lib. 6. 39. The 
fird runs in thefe words : ^icunque hominem aut de levi caufS^ 
AUT SINE CAUSA INTERFECERIT, W’irgildus fjus hit, ad quos 
itle pertinet, componatur. Ipfe verb propter talem prafumptionem in 
exilium mittatur, ad quantum tempus nobii placuerit, res tarn^t fuas 
non amittat. The fecond ena^s : 5 i quit ferto percujferit hominem^ 
et mortuui fuerit, qui percujftt, reus erit homicidii, et ipfe morietur^ 
We were druck by the difficulty of reconciling thefe two laws, 
and once, fupppfed the feoond to have been an alteration of the 
fird \ but on looking more narrowly into the fixth book of the 
Capitularies, we found it to be merely an extra£t from the Levi- 
tical lawy from the beginning down to the 54th title. TbuSy the 
law, Si quit ferro, &c. above cited, is a tranflation of Numbers, 
ch.- 35. V. 16. We do not apprehend that the Mofaip code was 
ever of binding force in the dominions of ChaTlemagney>;^aUd con- 
fider the firjl law refpe&ing homicide as the true one. I 

Dr Ranken is both amufed and fcandalized at the follpwing 
law, Capitn. lib: 7. 3^1. < Let no man take more, than two wives, 
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for A third is fuperfimus, ^ Wc arc inclined to believe, that even 
a fecond would have been thought a needlefs luxury, during the 
lifetime of, the firlt ; and that the law relates to a fucceflion of 
helpmates, which, as is well known, the Church at that time dif- 
couraged. 

The third volume brings the htftory down to the death of LouU 
VIII. in 1226. We do not pretfud to have looked much at it; 
the labour of a reviewer mult end fomewherc ; and our readers 
will probably difpenfe with any farther account of this perform- 
ance. If we feem to have been too harflt and rigorous in our 
ferutinv, it iliould be remembered, that no duty of an hiftorian 
is fo eil'ential as fidelity, nor any fo incumbent upon a critic as to 
inveitigate narrowly thofe politions, which, as they are founded 
upon very rtmote and obfeure authorities, few readers have the 
leifure or inclination to examine. Dr Ranken feems to have had 
fome encouragement, as the volumes have hitherto appeared with 
tolerable regularity. We do not wifli to dilTuadc him from pro- 
ceeding. That he is, like too many perfons in this country, but 
moderately verfed in the Latin tongue, wc have had fevcral proofs^ 
but in the fucceeding periods, that language will ceafe to be fo 
eil'ential, and almoll every document upon French hiltory will be 
found in the vernacular idiom. Accuracy is forely in his power, 
and furcly worth the prefervitig. We (liall track him in his path, 
if he goes on ; and while we (hail think it our duty to point out 
any deviation from the true courfe, .we {hall always be happy to 
difeover that he is difpofed to redeem his credit, and earn that 
Ration in the literary world, to which his extenfivenefs of reading, 
when accompanied by adequate attention, will certainly entitle 
him. 


Art. XVIII. A Minerahgical Defeription the County of Dum^ 
fries. By Robert Jamiefont Regius Profeflbr of Natural Hif- 
tory, and Keeper of the Mufeum in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh ; Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of £- 
dinburgh, of the Linnsean Society of London ; Honorary Mem- 
ber 0/ the Royal Irifli Academy, of the Mineralogical and 
Fhyfical Societies of Jena, &c. 8vo. pp. 185. Edinburgh, 
1805. 

W HEN we took up this volume, we expefled to find a mine- 
i ralogilal defeription of Dumfries-fhire conftruAed on a 
fimilar to ^ The Miineralogy of the Scotifh Hies, ’ and exe- 
, wed with the fame accuracy which had procured for that work 
certain fliate of reputation. Our furprife, however, and dif- 
\ appointment 
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«pl>ointmfnt were both confiderable, when, inftead of the'fafts 
tind praftical obfervations which the title taught us to cjiSpeft, 
we found ourfclves plunged all at once into the profundiHes of 
^ new theory, the grounds bf which are not explained *, and over- 
whelmed with a tedious detail of hypothetical reafonings and 
conjeAures. We have no doubt, indeed, that the good people 
iof th^ county, who expeded information of a much hutnbicr de- 
feription, will find themfeivcs very much edified with oryElogmfe 
geognojie : ^\K\i tranfiion rochs foetz^rap ; and with the 
German and French quotations by which the book is adorned. 
It muft alfo be a great fource of confolation for them to learn, 
that their rivers beat a ilriking refemblance to the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the I8be, and the wide-rolling Danube; and that the 
configuration of their vallies has a wonderful affinity to that of 
the vallies of Germany, to the valley of Cachmere, the paradife 
of the Hindus, and ev^en, according to all probability, to the 
vallies of the moon. 

For our own part, we have already entered our proteft againft 
the inttOduflioii of thefc barbarous and diflbnant appellations ; 
and can conceive no other motive for the difplay of fo much irre- 
lative erudition, but Mr Jamiefon’s, unbounded admiration for the 
tenets and fpeculations of the Wernerian fchool. In the Mincral- 
ogy of the Scotilh Ifles, he fupporrs the probability of forming a 
fyfteinatic arrangement of minerals by clafles, orders, genera, and 
fpecies ; and points out feveral geological fafls thit dannot be 
reconciled to the floetx-trap fyfteni of Frcyberg. But in his Syf- 
tem of Mineralogy, this claffical, Linmean mode of arrangement, 
is totally abandoned i; and in the Mineralogy of Dumfries, not a 
fa£t is allowed to appear in a form which might difturb the in- 
fallible geognoftic and oryclognoftio opinion of Werner. 

In the introduftion, the author tells us, • that it is an opU 
nion too generally credited, that the art of mining is eafy and 
fimple, and that little education, and no very great fhare of 
praflical knowledge is neceffiary for its fuccefsful profecution. * 
This opinion, we confefs, is new to us, and we fuppofc it meant 
as a prelude to Mr jamiefon^s lift of the qualifications neceffary 
for a ‘ mine engineer. ^ Thefe are fo rare, and fo many, as to 
remind us of the reply of Raffelas to Imlac : * Enough ! thou 
haft convinced me that no human being can ever be a poet ! ^ 

But after a man has acquired this long detail of preliminary 
knowledge, wc very much doubt of his being qualified ‘ confei- 
entioufly to take charge of a great mine.* All the abftraft mi- 
neralogy in the world, could not qualify him to judge whether the 
miners would receive an adequate reward for tlicir labour, in 
finking a (haft, or driving a level, at the rate of five pounds, or 
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twenty , pounds, per fathom 5 yet, an accurate knowledge of this, 
is the moil eflential part of a minci^agent’s duty. ^ Such know- 
ledge can only be acquired by a perfon who has himfelf worked 
as a miner ; and, accordingly, mine-proprietors generally felefk 
for their agents, the moft intelligent and acute among their 
workmen. In place of every department of the work depend-- 
ing on the life of one man, to whom a fqcccffor, qualified as 
Mr Jamiefon thinks neceflary, might be fought in vain, them 
are feparate agents for the fubrerraneous works^ for walking and 
fmelting the ores, engineers for the water and (team engines, 
and woodmen for the carpentry neceflary to fapport the mines, 
The introduAion concludes with rather an oftentatious difpiay 
of the great benefits likely to refult from the fufvey» and an e- 
numeration of five important difeoveries. that hav^ been made. 

The iirft difeovery if of * an extenfiye trafi of trat^thn tocks^ 
a clafs of rocks hitherto unnoticed in Qreat Britain. ’ Does the 
author mean that the rocks in queftion were not noticed pntil 
he pointed them out ? This is very far from being the cafe, 
for, though they may not have been arranged under the Wer- 
nerian fyftem, they had certainly been noticed and d^feribed 
by many. His fecond, thied, and fourth difeoveries, are lead# 
.glance, pitchftone, and coal formations; which, however they 
may differ from thofe deferibed by Warner, were certainly known 
before. With refpefl to glance-coal^ his fifth difeovery, it is 
furely flk from being new under its vulgar name of bUnd-ccai. 

In the firll chapter, we are prefented with a delineation of 
the mountains, vallies, and medicinal fprings in the county, 
which we doubt not may be fufficiently accurate as far as it 
goes. 

Mr Jamiefon’s very tedious excurfion to the pontinent, in or- 
der to explain the formation of the rivers and vallies of Dum> 
fries, appears to us to be completely unneceffary, as iilullrations 
infinitely more firikmg, might eafily have been found at home. 
If had made ufe pf his eyes while exploring the Highlands 
nndlfles, he might have feen many ftreams which, partly by 
walbing down earth and mud, fo as to raife the bottom, partly 
by wearing down their outlets, have converted very deep lakes 
into extenfive vallies. We (hall only mention U few where the 
procefs is not yet fully accoropltlhed. Thefe are, the Teath, the 
Allan, the Earn, the Spey, the Findhorn, the Nairne, the Gai- 
ry, which flow^ into Loch Oich, and the Beaulieu, which flows 
into thef^ad the Moray Frith. Many fmaller ftreams might 
be n^tibned, both on the Mainland and in the Ifles. The Spey, 
Jn Ip^icular, is firft met by a barrier of red fandftone, where 
^^^'ridge is now building at FochaberSj which muft have con- 
V * * ^ , * ■ ' . verted 
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vtTttd a very cxtcnfive tradl of country behind into a lake* There 
is evidence^ indeed, that the river had wandered very extenfive- 
ly towards the weft, before it fettled in its prefent channel. At 
tne village of Rothes, it is met by a much higher barrier of red 
fandftone, which muft have occafioned a reftagnation all the way 
to Kinrara ; and the hollows feen on the rifing grounds to the 
weft of this village, (hew that tlie river had formerly flowed over 
the top of this barrier, and had frequently altered its courfe, be- 
fore ^tiling in.. the. prefent channel. Here we fee a beautifui 
illufti^ll^n of the way in which rivers fcoop out vallies, which 
our attracMT does not explain. The mountain ridge of Kinrara 
interfeAssthe plain from north to fouth ; and it is evident, that 
the river had .at^pne time flowed on the north, at another on the 
fouth, of this ridge. Terrace riling above terrace, on the north 
fide of the prefent channel, iliew the diflerent elevations at which 
it had flowed, before the channel was worn to its prefent depth. 
A confiderable tra£l behind is ilili in the condition of a take, and, 
in great flood^ parts of the country are overflowed to the diltance 
of more than 1 5 miles. Where this river burfts through the bar- 
rier of the fiadenoch mountains, it leaves a valley, extending near- 
ly to the bafe of the Black Mount, and other mountains contigu- 
ous to Ben-Nevis, where its fources are fituated. Part of this 
valley is iiill a lake, and a very extenfive trac^ is ftill occafionally 
overflowed. 

The materials whicK have filled up thefc lakes, h3V0f not all 
been conveyed by the main ftream ; but by far the greateft part 
of them by lateral torrents, from the neighbouring hills. Thefe, 
where they have met the ftagnant water, have often formed fteep 
banks, and elevated plains, compofed of gravel, which have all 
the appearance of being artificial. Of this, among many others 
that might be mention^, there is a remarkable example at Cal- 
lender, on the banks of the Teath, in Perthlhire. It is called 
the camp, and is uiiiverfally efteemed to have been a Roman en- 
campment, tliough ail accurate inveiligation, muft convince every 
perfon that it has been formed in the way here deferibed, when 
this extenfive valley was a lake, before the Teath had cut through 
the fandftone rocks towards Lanrick. In all cafes, the foil next 
the torrent which entered thefe lakes, abounds in gravel and fand ; 
and towards the outlet it is foft mud, which can be conveyed by 
flow moving water. We forbear entering farther into this fub- 
ject *, but cannot help exprelfing our furprife, riiat fo many books 
Jhould be quoted, and the reader conveyed all the way to India 
and America, to receive illuftration of a doffrine, wKile our au- 
thor might have referred to fo many examples immediately under 
ius eve. 
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The account of the medicinal fprings at MofFat^is chiefly co- 
pied from Dr Garnet. Our author remaiks (p. 30*.) with preat 
probability^ that fome fait fprings on ihe Solway Frith were de- 
rived from the fea ; and then he goes on to give dire< 9 .ions how 
to difeover fait rocks from fait fprings, which gives him an op- 
portunity of introducing a theory of Werner. But . we cannot 
help remarking, he would have been more ufetttHy ernployed in 
inquiring whether any fuch fprings exited in Dumfriesfliire, than 
in applying Werner’s theory to the cafe. ' . .. 

In p.34. he adopts an opinion of Werner, that baffiJ||c 'hills, 
for the reafons there hated, are very favourable to fpringpH Now 
the reverfe of this is the truth in Scotknd. Our whin and ba- 
faltie rocks emit fewer fprings than moft others. The reafon is, 
that they feldom have wide veins ; and all copious perennial 
fjirings, in mountain<"us ranges, are from veins, the natural 
drains of a hilly diftrift. Grey wacke, filicious fchlflus, grtnite, 
and not feldom red fandftone, art remark ible for ct'pious fprings. 
Nor is columnar bafalr, as our author aiFumes /lom Werner, 
always fecn to reft on clay in this country; but it often refts on a 
fhatteryand confufed balls of .the fame material, or on fandftone, 
M’hich is ccnmionly white next the columns, though frequently 
red below. 

In Chap. If., our author proceeds to a more minute detail of 
the mineral llrutflure of the county. As Mr Jamiefon ul'es 
Wernqifs geological language, we cannot help wiftiing for a 
iTiore copious explanation, than he condcfccnds to funofti, of 
* tran ft twn rocks ^ Jlo€t%-trnpformnUons^^ ciC, No term in mi- 
neralogy has produced more confufion than the word ‘ imp. ^ 
The lute Dr Walker, wiftiing to afeertain, experimentally, what 
trap was, ccrrefpor.Jcd w'ith the moil eminent mineralogifts in 
Germany, Denmaik, Sweden and Ruflia, rmd reqneiled i}je.y 
would forward fpecimers of trap. They fent him granite, ba- 
falt, fanctftone, ft^itiftone, ollaris, &c. ; ard all luch Hones as 
were ufually applied in their ntighbouihood in the conftnidion 
of ftairs jJHhe v\ord trap meaning a ftair. 

Our author, indeed, in a note, p. 1 10, offers an explanation of 
the fenfein which he ufes the word Jlociz : and fays it * is ap- 
plied to all tbofc formations which are contained between the 
;ii|inrjiion and alluvial rocks* It implies that theft formations 
aft* cljaiafleriftirallv diflinguidsed by their frequent occuirence 
Jfi beds (flcetz).* It unfortunattly happens, however, that Jloet% 
does not meali beds. Of trap, he offers no explanation : the 

f Mti ms coupled together, arc fufficientTy ablurd, meaning a 
tht^Jiuu\ In page 39, he obferves, that * nearly the vhcle 
[he upper part of this county is compofed of tranCtion rteks.* 
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It <lo3S not, howev^'r, pref-nt all the fjfecies that occur in other 
parts of the-worltl. Our author only obfcrvod ‘ ,i3;rey-wacke^ 
grer-wacke flat®, flinty alum flate, and tranfition greeil-i 

ttone. ' 

In p.*44. exnlamtion is given of the meaning of trnnittion 
r^ckr. We are told that ‘ Werner, by an attentive examination; 
found that th^f contained mechanical depofites, pctrifai^Iions^ 
and, considered as a clafs, were more iimple than the primitive. 
He allb difcovered that they were forra:jd during the tranlition ^ 
of tl'e earth from its chaotic to its habitable (late ; hence he de*- 
nominated them ubergtinfgeburge^ tranfition rocks. ' With fub- 
miiii.Ti to our ar.tlior, Werner’s difcovery is, in the language of 
common fenfo, conje;d>ure, to be fupported or rejected as we ad- 
vance in the fcience of geology. 

It would certainly be n very great acquifition to geology, were 
a mode of cl iflifying rocks adopted, which, in viewing a coun- 
try, *,vould cnible ns to r.d’cr eich to its proper order. The diC- 
tinefinn of primitive and fecondary rocks, has long been in ufe, 
th. High it c in only be admitted with fome limitations. Granite 
is commonly reckoned the oldeft rock now in exiftence, arid its 
formation moft probably preceded the exigence of animals and ve- 
gctibles, becaufc no animal nor vegetable remains afe found in it. 
J)Ut tlv.it other rocks exilted before granite, is manifefted by 
^10 dubious indications, to thofe who have been accullomed to 
examine the flruGurc of granite mountains. In place Sf primU 
tive^ the word primary fhould therefore be fubftituted, which on- 
ly denotes precedence in a relative fenfe. 

Werner, we believe, is the firft: geologift who has clafled rocks 
under ‘ primitive,’ — ‘ tranfition, ’ — * independent coal forma- 
tion,’ and ‘ floetz-trap formation. ’ 

With regard to his primitive^ we have already faid that no 
rocks, now exifting, are primitive in an abfolute and uncondition- 
al fenfe. 

If he has found animal and vegetable remains in his trattption 
rocksy thefe rocks muft have been formed after the earth became 
habitable, or capable of fuftaining animal and vegetable life: 
confequently, they could not have been formed during the trari- 
fition of the earth from a chaotic to a habitable ftate. Such 
rocks might be called fecondary, in refpeft to other rocksj where 
no fuch remains were found, though they might, in their turn, 
be regarded as primary, when compared to nfany others of "a 
later origin. 

Whatever foundation Werner’s fyftem may have, in the coun- 
^:ry around Freyberg, it will never apply to Scotland. Among the 
four tranfltion rocks mentioned as found in Dumfrieslhire, or^ 
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m may venture to add, in any part of Scotland, vet chailenf^ 
||ylr Jamiefon to produce a fingle fpecimen concvioing petnfac* 
tions. In the extenBve range of flinty flate rock (fiHcious fchif- 
tns) of the Tallies of Glengonor, Wanloch, Mennock, Clyde, 
&C. Tr« ncrer could difcover any 5 nor were we more fuccefsful 
in the ^ grcy-wacke ’ of Leadhills, nor in the beds of tranfition 
gTeenftone * (coinpa£I feltfpar rock) that are diterfed through- 
jout the upper part of the county. We are alio informed by a 
arery obferving geologift, that none were ever feen in the fine ilate 
jqoarry of Glenochar. The late Dr Walker, whofe accurate 
luiowledge of mineralogy is well known, and whofe long refi- 
dcnce in this county afforded him abundant opportunities of ob- 
iervation, long ago pointed out to \is thefe rocks as a clafs that 
never contained petrifaAionS, and were, of courfe, ranked by 
Jiim as primitive. We can difcover no logic in the conclufidn, 
that thisf clafs, becaufe more fimple than the primitive, were 
therefore formed after them. • 

Of gtey-waCkc flate he obferves (p. 47.) that ‘ it contains 
petrtfadions, particularly thofe varieties that border on grey- 
#acke. • But in his deferiptiorf of the grey-wacke^ no petrifac- 
iitos of animal nor vegetable fubftanccs are mentioned *, and we 
are therefore left in the dark refpe£iing * thofe varieties that bor- 
der on grey^wacie. * It is true, he endeavours to get out of the 
nine by a note, which ftatesi *The petrifaftions found in trao- 
fition rocks, are of animaly and plants of the lower orders, that 
.probably no longer exift oh the face of the earth. ’ But if they 
oe animals and plants, they mud be organized as animals and 
plants now are, and we have already called upon him to produce 
foch petrifadions in any of his tranfition rocks in Dumfries- 
fhire. This awkward apology indeed betrays rather an implicit 
detachment to a fyllem, than a careful expoGtion of fa£ts from 
perfonal obfervation. The fcience of geology will never advance 
under this plan ; and we ferioufly recommend to Mr Jamiefon to 
dirow offgthefe trammels of fydem in a fcience where fo much 
fiiU remains for obfervation. 

He concludes this article with a pompous defeription of the 

E reat abundance of ufeful flate likely to be found among thefe 
illsj and refers to his brother, who * has promifed to examine 
thefe rocks with this view. * His brother, however, need not take 
this trouble, becaufe excellent flate is already known, and has 
been syoyked to a great extent, for many years, at Glenochar ; 
St is atfe founa at Newton, on the borders of the county, near 
iplvanfoot \ in the barony of Drumlanrig; and in feveral other 
^ces. 

' JIc next defcribc^» * *3* * 4. common alum 
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Page 50, we come to * 5. iranfttion greenjtone,^ On thb he o\h» 
fefves, ^ ^ 

< On the hanging or vpper fide of the Sufanna vein in the valley of 
Leadhills, Lobferv^ a bed of rock, which at firfi 1 miftook for por* 
pbyry, hut which proved, on more attentive examination, to be green- 
ftone, U; entirely cocqpofed of fcltfpar, which has ufi^ly a 

pale fleih* rj^, ^l^eddiih white colour; in it there is foiuetimeB imM. 
ded gt^aina of gfcyifii coloured quartz, foalca of iron black*coloured mica, 
and cryftala of p^ fiefh^loured feltfpar. Sometimes the bafis is in a 
flate of difintcgration ; and then it Tcfemhles porcelain clay. * 

He might have added^that this rock alfo contains cubical py- 
rites ; and, in place of occurring in beds from ' three to twelve 
feet thick, ’ he would have been more accurate had he faid beds 
from one to thirty feet. We confefs no part of the volume 
gave us more furprife, than the reafontngs of Mr Jatniefon, to 
prove that a compa£l ftltfpar rock, of a pale flefh-colour, and 
fuch as Kirwan perhaps would call a granitel, was a variety of 
greenftone. But it feems a link was wanting' in Werner^s 
* floetz-trap formation fuite ; ' and our author a^umes no fmaU 
degree of merit, at the clofe of his introdudion, for fupplying 
that with tranfition greenftone. The name grunjiein pr greenjlene^ 
has been given by werner to a rock conipofed of hornblende 
and feltfpar ; and, according to Mr Jamiefon, our ^htnftone of 
Saliibury Craigs belongs to this dafs of rocks. The term is fuf- 
ficiently improper, as every perfon knows that a mixed colour 
of grey and black, and not green, is the mod ufual colour of this 
kind of ftone in Scotland. In note F, annexed to tbU article, 
we are cautioned not to be too micrological in our ohfer rations 
)n deferibing a rock mafs^ that is, we muft rejrd all the labours 
of former mineralogifts in claflifying rocks, from their obvioue 
appearances, their component parts, and chemical qualities, as 
ufelefs; and confound them all in \\\c {wet^\\\^jlost%-trap fuite 
of Werner. 

Let us endeavour to give, in one view, our author’s ftrange 
and inconclufive reafonings on (his fubjed. In greeiiftone, as 
deferibed by Werner and Kirwan, hornblende is a neceflary and 
iodifpenfable ingredient, combined with compadt feltfpar. 
Jamiefon meets with beds of compad ieltfpar rock, in which 
there is no boenbUnde^ and this, * in hand fpeciinens, we poay 
venture to confider .as feltfpar. ’ But in the great, thgt is, the 
bed taken in mafs, wc are defired to view it as a greenftone, 
though it wants thb very ingredient in its compofition that con- 
ftitutes greenftone. By fuch legerdemain, any one ftone may be 
changed into any other, and mineralogy thrown into intxui^rable 
confufion. But when anr^eficient link in a favourite theory is to 
|>e Supplied, one ftone will anfwer as well as another. To iuch 
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of 'Out rcadiCTS as have not fpecimens of the two rocks, we fliafl 
only obfcTve, that true cjreenftone melts to a black gl:.fs, and the 
compa£k feldfpar of Lendhills to a white porcelain. ' But chemi- 
cal q^alttie^ are overlooked by the followers of WernCr. 

We fhall only ctler a few remarks on the defeription he gives 
of ihelead veins of Wanlofch-head and Leadhills, which, though 
f^perficta], we prefutne is accurate as far as it goes. He fub- 
ftitutes the term lead glance in place of galena, bf^caiife he fays it 
* is Engliih. ^fdtre^ Intend glance EngliOv? In p. 57. he obferves, 
that * the lead glance formation of Wanloch-head and Lead- 
hills, is completely different from any enumerated and deferibed 
by Werner.’ This gives him ah opportunity of introducing the 
feventeen lead glance formations which arc deferibed by Werner, 
nnd a long French quotkUon ftom that author on the fame fiib- 
jett. 

We confefs wc do not fee with what propriety either the for- 
mationjJ or the qtrotatioh are introduced. The mines of Wanloch- 
head and Leadhills not only differ from all of the feventeen to- 
inationn 5 but they alfo differ from the New Galloway mine, from 
the Alfton mine in Ayfftiire, fiiom the Tyndrum mine in -PeltH- 
fltire, and from the Strontian mine, Argylcfhire; and all of tbefc 
. differ, not oi)ly from * the feventeen Icad ghmce formations,’ but 
from each Other. Now we afk, what ufcful conclufion can be 
deduced from this difplay'of’ lead glahcc formations? 

In note H, explanatory of this article; our author traverfes the 
Hartz, and other parts of Germany, in order to (hew that his 
trartfition rocks arc very favourable 10 ores. This may be the 
cafe in Germany ; but, in Scotland, ores are as frequently found 
in other rocks as in thofe to which he has given the name of 
irahftiion. Thus, the copper vein of Aithray, near Stirling, runs 
in a coarfe mjirly breccia or puddingflone above, red (lone m^l 
helow this, and red fandftonc the lowed of all. The veinitones 
are ponderous fpar^ and fcmitranfparent fpar of lime. If we be 
not mifinformed, the copper vein of Applecrofs in Rofsfhire, op- 
pofite the ifland of Raafa, runs in a hard coarfe puddingflone, 
whofe cement is ferruginous clay. At the bafe of the Ord of 
Caithnefs, a very large vein of rhomboidal fpar of lime, includes 
a vein of copper ore, and many cubes and blotches of our au- 
glance lead. This vein runs in red fandftonc, the ftrata 
of are almoft vertical. At Clyth, belonging to Sir John 

SinM^ A vein of ponderous fpar, more than a hundred feet broad, 
int^^fls thc^country to a great extent, and, where it happens 
be uncovered, Ihcws ft rong indications of, copper ore. This 
vein intcrfe£ls bituminated calcareous fandftonc, of a greyifh blue 
tolour^ arranged in regular ftrata, which, wc prefame, our au- 
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thor would reckon of floetz-trap formation. On the fummit of^ 
Sfcmnethilh Sit John poflcires a workable vein of glance lead, 
running in the fame fpecics of rock; and, it is prcfumeable, its 
thicknefs may incrcafe at a greater depth. It is connefted with 
ponderous fpar, and with ore of arfeuiCk At Sandfide, a fitnilari 
vein of glance lead h fcen, running partly in a blue bitumi- 
nated limeitone, partly in blue calcareous fandfiont. It is con- 
nc£led with ponderous fpar, though no arfcnic w vifible. In 
various parts of Caithnefu and the Orkneys, fmaller> veins, and 
frequently large mafles of glance lead are found in bitumlnated 
calcareous fandftone, of a blue, or greyifli blue colour.. Thus 
ail our author’s directions (p. 75.), which feem to limk pur fcarch 
for metallic ores to his tranfition rocks, appear uttcrlyJnapplica- 
ble to Scotland ; and we are as likely to find them in his fioetz^ 
trap as in his triinfuiotu 

iie alfo clafles the alum-flate found near Moffat, among the 
tranfition rocks. It may be fo ; but in various parts of Scotland, 
there arc large ftrata of this fubftance, which anfwer the de- 
feription he gives of it (p. 49.) conneffced with coal : and at Hur- 
let, near Paifley, theV^ is an extenfive manufadurc of alum, from 
materials found in a coal-pit. The latter will not fiirely be rec- 
koned tranfition^ unlefs we are refolvecf to ftretch Werner’s fuite 
beyond ail bounds. 

When our author (p. 79.) enters upon his * independent coal 
formation, ’ we confcfs he plunges far below our depth. He fub- 
joins a note, which, in place of explaining, renders his meaning 
more doubtful than it was before. He fays, * this formation is 
llyied independent, becaufe it cxids independent of any other \ 
whereas the coal found in the older fandflone, iloetz-trap, and al- 
luvial formations, is jto be confidered as fubordinate to, or depend- 
ent on them. ’ Does he mean that this independent coal ^ is 
felf-exiftent ? Or that it was created where it now exifts, with- 
out deriving its origin from any previoufly cxifting matter ? Or 
that it was formed independent 01 the llrata which cover it ? If 
the lad be his meaning, it implies a palpable abfurdity. The 
charaflers he gives from Werner, of the drata accompanying this 
‘ independent coal,’ are feldom applicable to tlie drata connected 
with any coal, known to us, in this country. Thus, the charac- 
ters leave us as much in the dark as the explanatory note. 

By ‘ independent coal formation,’ however, if it have any 
meaning, we prefume he means coahfound under red fandflone ; 
and as the chief obje£l: of his furvey was to find coal where it 
was not known before, we lhall pay particular attention to the ar- 

S uments by which he endeavours to ellabliih tliis point. Our au- 
lor feems fo intent upon his * independent coal formation, ’ that 

h« 
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he (kips over the only adual coal formations known in the coun- 
ty* He prefents us with no account of the ftrata in which the 
working coal if included» the thicknefs of the feams, their incli- 
nation, or bearing. All we can gather fmm his defcription, and 
from Ihe figure annexed, is, that thefe beds aflume the extraor- 
dinary form of concave cups ; and, without the flighted (hadow 
of prorf, they are faid to reft upon his ^ tranfltion rocks. ’ In- 
p. 80, be mentions a * columnar glance coal^ ’ * * a little above 
Crawick*bridge, * which is to be qbferved paffing into the * gra- 
phite, but not lb diftinAly as near Cumnock in Ayrlhire, where 
there is a graphite mine. * In his elaborate defcription of this 
kuonderful phenomenon, we fee nothing but what is very common 
in Scotland, where a dike or vein interfedls the coal ftratum. In 
filch cafes the coal is often found, to a confiderable extent from 
the vein, reduced to a powder refembling graphite ; and even 
where it itmatns folid, it is deprived of its bitumen. When this 
occurs, the miners fay the coal is foul^ or that it is difeafed : and 
firom the change of quality in the ftratum, they often know they 
are approaching a dike, long before the coal ceafes to be folid. 
From iiis defcription, the unwary reader may be led to conclude 
that the whole ftratum confided cither of graphite, or of columnar 
glance coaL But the fa£fc is, that the ftratum is the common fplint 
coal, inclining to the caking Newcaftle coal. Near the dike, the 
ftratum approaches to plumbago- At a greater diftance, a few 
fcattered columns appear, without any uniformity, furrounded by a 
brittle crumbling coal, of the fame quality, ^fhis coal, when heated 
to rednels, emits neither flatne nor fmoke, and remains long uA- 
confumed, though it does not poflefs the charadicriftic properties 
of good blind coal. It is, in fad, what colliers call foul or dif- 
eafed coal. At the diftance of feme fathoms, the coal becomes, 
in tlie collier’s phrafe, perfedly clean; that is, a bituminous, 
bright burning, and caking coal. The level of the coal on the" 
other fide of the dike is deprefled about twelve fathoms. We 
have feen inftances where the correfponding ftrata met on each 
fide of a dike, at nearly the fame horizonul level ; and in fuch 
cafes, little or no difeafe in the ftrata could be obferved. But 
where the ftrata are much elevated or deprefled, there is always 
a confiderable extent of difeafe in the part, which is either thrown 
greatly up or down. 

Inp. 10 r, he charadcrifes all the coal in Dumfries^lhire, by 

the 

— % — 1 ^ 

* Our author formerly ufed the term ^anct hadf becaufe it was Eng- 
lilh. In a note, p. 78, he ^plains tht glance coal hy the German ap- 
peiiaiiont coal hlmie. Could he oot have called it hUnd coaU and then 
she people of Dumfries-fliire would have underfloed his meaning. 
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the general name of Jlate coal, though it breaks with equal 
iCty in all direAionsy and is intermediate betweeen the fpliiit coal 
of the Lothians and the caking coal of Newcaftle. Tlie 
coal of Auchintaggart, near Sanquhar, is the only fpecies known 
to us, which can c^led flate or fchifttc coal, becaufe it di?idc9 
into thin plates. 

Having made thefe remarks on the very imperfe£); account ho 
gives of the a£lual or exiting coal formations, we fiiall/piooeed 
to tlie confideration of his independent^ or rather id!m/ coal forma-* 
tions. The only coal fields at prefent known in the county, ace 
at Sanquhar in Nithfdale, and at Cannoby on the £ik. Our au- 
thor, however, makes a ^reat part of the county an independent 
coal formation^ and is anxious to prove that the reddijb Ifeewn Jre§» 
Jlone^ which abounds in the county, covers coal, or that coal maf 
be found under it. So intent is he upon his independent ceal frtm 
mationsi that he never ftops to inform us of a notorious faA, thal; 
no fuch freellone is known to exift in any of the coal fields that 
have yet been dtfeovered. 

In p. 8i, after a * careful examination,’ he decides, without 
the fmalleft proof, that the red fandllone of Dumfries is not of 
the fame formation with what he is pleafed to call * the old red 
fandftone of Cumberland, ’ and that the former * belongs to the 
independent coal formation. ’ In fupport of his argument, he 
has Tccourfe to Mid-Lothian, and points out the following places 
where red fandllone is aflerted by him to exift in coal fields, 
j. In Dryden water, near Lounhead. 2. Near the paper-mills 
on the £ik, continuing to Hathomden and Roilin. 3. At CoU 
lington. 4. At Craigmillar. 5. At Salifbury Craigs. 

Our author is perpetually embarralfing this queition by the au- 
thority of Werner, and other eminent German mineralogifts* In 
p. 80. and 81. he repreftnts Werner as (hewing fome of thdr 
opinions to be falfe, and * that the independent coal formation 
does not lye under the old red fandjione formation. But from 
what he ftates immediately after, it would feem that Werner 
thinks coal may be found under fome newer red fandftone forma- 
tions. We wiih our author had fpecified the marks by which 
we might diftingufh between thefe valuable new formations and 
the uitprodu£live old ones. Thefe Germans may have reprefented 
fads as they occurred in their own country ; but as this ts a 
qiicftion, in the decifion of which, authority ought to have no 
influence, we hope to prove, by a reference to fads, that coal 
no where exifts under red fiindftone in this country, whether it 
be of new or old formation. 

We mull premife, that it requires an eye accuftomed to oh* 
ferve thefe materials, to diftinguilh the red or reddifti brown find- 

ftouCj 
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ftone, which wc deem very unfavourable to coah from oriicr 
fandlionesi which are not unfavourable. We do not efteem a 
veddiih yellowi or ytllowifli browu unfavourable, but the con- 
Hrary; though thefe maybe tncauttouilymif taken for the unfa- 
vourably fandllone. One diferiminating imik of the latter is, 
that parts of a ht-d, or tven entire bcils, are interfperfed witli 
fkuaU roumled pcbhks, and conilitute that fpedes of breccia, or 
pbddingitonc, to which our author affigna the name of amygda- 
loid. Other entire bedh arc compofed of this, or of a coarlcr 
breccia* Ni'w, though wq would bt underitood to fpcak with 
Gonfulerablc diiQiieiicc, we mult Hate, that, us far as our experi- 
ence extends, we luver knew, or heard of, a fmgle example of 
artiygdaloid or breccia occurring in the ilrafa that cove icd coal. 
We muft farther remaik, tlut the unfavourable fandlloiic often 
alternates with wldte faiuHlone, inclining to yellow, of a very 
fine grain, and well adapted for elegant aichite^^Lurc; but a firgle 
bed of genuine red, or icdciiih brown landllonc, inlcrpofcil be- 
tween thefe fttata, appears to us highly unpropitious, if not fatal 
to cosh aid f«ir 2 ^ that ;>roup of flrata i Mends. 

Having offered thelc explanatory obicrvations, Lt us now at*^ 
tend to our author’s proof of the txiftence of coal under the 
red fandttonc of Dumfries, derived from the red f4indjlone of 
Mid-Lothian. From the parifh of Borthwick, an irregular belt, 
or zone, of red fandftone, croflls part of the patilh ol Cairnton, 
and the parifli of L.ifwadc, between Riiilin and the paper-mills. 
Its progvefb is nc uly ironi fouth to north ; and its catlern bound- 
ary is leen to run ptetty legularly, until it interiefls part of 
Craigmillar on the call; it then paffes onward until it is Jofl: 
fomewhere near Portobollo. Its weftern bountlary runs along 
from Roflin, until it is intercepted by the eafleni baft* of tlic 
I^cntland Hills, and is loit, or covered, by tlie whinitone rocks 
projected from that bafe. Fiom PertobelJo, this laiuUlonc takes 
an itregular weflcrn courfe. It includes the Calton Hill, the 
ridge on whish the old town of Edinburgh is built ; and here 
the I^||[h Loch is the boundary between the red fandllonc and 
the cSPHIbtais. 

From the fouthiTn bafe of Falinburgh caflfc, the red fand- 
ftonc occupies all tlic fpacc between the north fide of the Tent- 
land Hil4, atid an irregular line drawn from this point, in a di- 
Te£9bin|n of weft by fouth, nearly to Mid Caldei. In this tra^b 
thety ate feme large inroads of the coal metals into tlie led 
fsmdftone, andtfcvcral projeftions of the red .faiulilone into tlie 
coal metals : but a line eaft of the river Caldcr leems to form 
the boundary of the coal metals, from a Jitilc way above the 
town, to the weilcrn point of the Fentland Hills. The bafaltic 

rocks 
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tocks of Corftorphine Hill are feen, in fome points, to reft upon 
the coal metals. ISut, farther towards the weft, a range of red 
fandftone is feen to interfeft part of the parifhes of Corftorphine 
and Kirklifton, which terminates nea^ Queensferry weft ward, and 
comes down to the fea eaftward of the Hawes. Whether this be 
a detached range, or an arm projefted from the former, we fliall 
not pretend to determine ; though the latter feems moft probable. 
The latter alfo projects another arm, weftwafd, from Kirklifton 
through the county of Linlithgow, to the town of Linlithgow it- 
felf, and through part of Stirlingfhire. 

Our author (p. 167.) aflerts that Craigmillaf belongs to the coal 
formation, though it does not exhibit the moft diftant fymptom 
of coal. Southward from Craigmiilar, the red fandftone and the 
coal metals are frequently feen to meet, and to dip in oppofite 
direftions ; and though coal is wrought on each fide of the red 
fandftone which forms this 2one, no particle of it was ever found 
in the red fandftone itfelf. Where the ftrata ftand at fo high an 
angle, and are cut fo deeply by the North and South Elks, furely 
if there had been any coal in the red fandftone in queftion, it 
muft have been expofed to view. The red fandftone mentioned 
at Loanhead is part of another range, which occupies the rifing 
grounds for a great way towards the fouth. Though it has coal 
in its immediate neighbourhood, no particle of coal Wa8%ver 
found in the red fandftone itfelf. 

In the fame page, our author aflerts, that ' Saliftury Craigs 
belong to the coal formation ; ’ of which there is not the moft 
diftant fymptom, though the ftrata are expofed to the depth of 
feveral hundred feet. The ‘ flate clay ' he mentions in this rock, 
is commonly of a red colour ; and the fandftone is moftly red, 
except the ftrata next the whinftone, and a few others. 

From Salifbury Craigs and Craigmiilar, this fandftone ftretches 
through Canaan towards Coliington. It occupies Bruntisfield 
links, and forms the bafis of the ridge on which the old town of 
Edinburgh is built ; as was lately made manifeft by digging thft 
foundation for the new bank buildings. At the North Loch, tli.5 
coal-metals again appear ; and the New Town is built on ftrata 
from which coal was formerly wrought. All the tra£t of country 
betwixt this part and the fea, haviqg Portobello on the eaft, and 
an irregular line paffing Almond Water, abov$ Cramond Bridge, 
on the weft, is founded on coal-metals. 

In p. 1 66, our author fays, that * immediately behind the 
manfe of Coliington, there is a beautiful feftion of the coal- 
field. ' Thefe ftrata ‘ are of a reddifh brown colour ; ’ but 
though they are aimoit perpendicular, and are cut to a very 
great depth, did our author, or any other perfon, ever find coal 
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in them ? The * greyilh black-coloured ^ate-cUy, * does ^ot oc- 
cur behind the tname of CoUiugtop^ but f^jutljer down, toward]^ 
the Lanark road, where the cos^Lo^etals again appear ; and here 
the fandftone is not red or brown ; being either wliite, or grey, 
or Uue, or yellowhh. We may rei;na 4 i, th^f when dark-cohaurp 
ed clay fchiftus occurs in red fandfto^e^ which very rarely hap- 
pens, it commonly writes white, lilce flat^. But the dark- 
tiptoured fchidus in coal-fields, as it owes its colour to carbon 
^ahd bitumen, commonly draws Bries of its own colour, or nearly 
approaching to it. 

In p. io 5 . 109. we are prafe^ted with an arg«meii,t, which, 
Should all our author h^s iaid about the cqal formations of Mid- 
Lothian, fail in producing its efFed:, he thinks fufilcient to force 
conviction on the nvoA oblfinate fceptic. ^ In lower Silefia, the 
coal formation is compqfed of thick firettq of reddi/h br^wn fund* 
Jlpne. * Strengthened by ^his argument, with much confidence, 
^e concludes with a truifin which no one will difpute, * that die 
Cpal- fields of Mid-Lothian and JDumfnes-fliire, belong to the in- 
dependent, coal formation.’ But as, under the term coal-fields, 
Jfre evidently includes fields of red fandftone, we fhall endeavouf 
lo prove, that coal does not occur in fuch fields, in any p^rt of 
Scotland that is known to us. What may be the cafe in Silefia, 

mall npt preteiid tp decide \ but as this gentleman has coiv 
founded the red fandftone of Mid-Lothian, which, though often 
contiguous, is n,eyer found to cover coal, with the other fpecics 
below wluch co*d is a<StuaUy foumb we cannot help fufpecting 
he may have committed the famemiftake with regard to the fand- 
ftone of Silefia. 

|n the county of Lanark, a broad belt pf red JTaadftone rune 
northward from, the p^rifh of Kilbride. It occupies moft of the 
parilh of BJantyre, and part of the p*urlfiies of Cambuflang and 
Hamilton, proiliiig t}\e Clyde, it runs a long way through the 
parifti of Bothwell, and throyys out fevei;^! arms. Though coal 
is wrought along boundary of this, fandftone, on each fide, 
no particle of coal was ever fopnd incbided in it. The diftri^t 
of Cunningham^ in Ayrftiire, is moftly compofed of red fand- 
ftone : but9 from jSl^Hcoats to Irvme, jdiere is a narrow tra£t of 
coaft, in there is vaft abundance of coal, and the fand- 
ftone i$ J^ch ufbi^fty covers coal. The boundary between 
thefe two fpecies of fandftone^ is marked with almoft mathemar 
tical ptecifion j and is ufusfty diftinguift^ed by an opppfition in 
the dip or iiij^^ation of the ftrata. In the red fandftone, no 
veftige of coal ever vj?as We might mention feveral 

.other places in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr, 
where the coal-metals and coal come into immediate contact 
. udtlt red fandftonei without the latter containing a fingte par- 
ticle 
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txpl^ of coal. We niight alfo point oiit fimilar fafts in the coun- 
ties . of Dunbafton, Stirling, XJnlithgow^ Clackmannan, &c. 
But we pafs pver tp fifefliire* where the ftrata, from the high 
angle the]^ ufually make with the horizon, are generally more 
expofed to view* 

From ^irkaldy, to the wef^ of Invcrkeithing, red fandftonc 
generally occupies the of this county ; and there no coal 
IS fpund. Frpm Salun, on the north-weft, a zone of red fand- 
ftoiie is projeded towards the fouth-caft, and for a great way 
occupies the fummit of the county. Inexha uftible beds of coal 
are working on each fide of it j and, after, throwing opt feveral 
arms or branches, the red fandftone comes down to the fea-beach 
between Eaftcr and Wefter Wemyfs. Near Eafter Wemyfs, a 
very curious difplay is exhibited of the junction of the coal 

S etals with the red fandftone, the latter feeming to interfet^ the 
rmer, like a dike or wall. Bat though coal is working in 
many places, both on the eaft and weft of this red freeftone, 
not the fmalleft veftige of this foifil was ever found in the red 
freeftone. 

Another range of red fandftone runs down from Kinrofs-fliire, 
and occupies the valley betw'een the Lommond Hills, and the 
northern hills of Fife. Near the northern bafe of the Lommond 
Hills, which are founded on coal-metals and coal, the white, 
grey, and yellow fandftone, arc feen to meet the red, and their 
line of j million is diftinftly marked. The red fandftone con- 
tinues along the vale of Eden, by Cupar, to the fea \ and though 
coal abounds along its fouthern margin, no coal was ever feen 
in the red fandftone itfelf. The fandftone of the counties north 
of the Frith of Tay, is raoftly redj and in thefp counties there 
is no coal. In parts of Banfl', Moray, and Nairnc, white, grey, 
and yellow fandftone are feen, including beds of black bitumi- 
nated clay, and affording indications of coal. In Sutherland, on. 
the north fide of the Moray Frith, where coal is found, the fand- 
llone is white^ ycUow, or blue, though, red fandftone ap- 
pears in other places, and exhibits no fymptom of coal. Very 
thick beds of our author’s alum-ftate, reft upon i^e Sutherlartd 
coal, aiid feem well adapted for the manufacture of alum.. Q^r 
author niay perhaps call thefc ^ tranfition rocks,’ tliough they^e 
evidently of the faipe formation with. the coal. • / 

From thefe, ani^ many other fads that might be adduced, it 
appears evident, that red fandftone is, no where in Scotland, 
what our author calls a c$al formn^ion s but that it is very unpro- 

E itipus, if npt utterly fatal to cpal. We fufped fome miltake 
as been committed in deferibing the * rcddifli brown coloured 
laiKlftone’ at Repentance Hill and Linbridge Ford (p. 

Qj 5 under 
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under which, thin fcams of pitch coal were found* The yel- 
low fandftotie often alTumes a reddifh colour, from expofure to 
the air,; aind without an attentive examination, it may eafily be 
confounded with the reddifli brown fanddone, which is unfa- 
vourable to coal. If the gentlcxnen of Dumfries-fhirc are de- 
termined to fink or bore for coal, in flrata of this defeription, 
we ftrongly fufpe 61 ;, to ufe the phrafe of that famous old miner. 
Dean of Guild Wightman, ‘ they may tickle the foies of the 
Antipodes ’ before they find * thick and very extenfive beds of 
coal, ’ 

Hardly any new coal-fields have been difeovered in Scotland 
fince the Union. Moft of our coal has been difeovered by 
Itreams of water interfefting the ftrata ; or, as the ftrata hajfet or 
crop out to the furface, by exploring their outcrops. The only 
cafes wlierc this mode will not anfwer, are, where the ftrata 
are very flat, or where they draw to a thin edge towards their 
outcrops. 

' In note S (p. 169.), the occurrence of greenftone in the coal for- 
mation of Mid- Lothian, is announced with all the pomp of a new 
and interelting difeovery. Butin the account of the coal at New- 
caflle, drawn up by the Philofophical Society of that place, accom- 
panied with coloured feftions of the ftrata, this ftone is accurate- 
iy deferibed, as forming beds in the coal-fields. The fame ftone 
is found in many of the coal-fields of Scotland, and is noticed 
by Williams ; though neither the people here, nor at Newcaftle, 
called it greenftone ; but contented themfclves with the more vul- 
gar appellation 6 { whinftone b^tnds. 

In p. 10a. he alleges that ^ the Edinburgh coal-field refts up- 
on tranfition rocks. ’ This may be true, though no proof of it 
is ofterecl* The late Mr Williams computed the ftrata from the 
Bninfton coal near the fea, up to Carlops, to be in depth above 
a mile of coal- metals s and it is prefumeable they occupy a much 
greater depth. 

In p* 118. we wtre very much furprifed to find gravel clafled 
among * alluvial rocks.’ We always underftood a rock to be, 
cither homogeneous, or compofed of parts conglomerated or 
united together by cement. But it feems wc were wrong, and 
Mr Jamiefon has found a clafs of rocks which * diflfers from the 
other claffes of rocks, in the want of connexion among its depofi 
tions, the loofenefs of the texture of the rocks of which it is com- 
pofed, and thcfiNiarly total want of chemical precipitates* The 
number of its formations arc alfo fewer. ’ 

In p. 1 19. we are informed, that gold is found in the alluvial 
land, and * was formerly wafhed for in the neighbourhood of 
Lcadhills*’ Our author thinks the gold is derived from his 

' ^ tranfition 
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tranfition rock«, and chiefly from quartz veins in thefe rocks. 
We sire informed in a note5 that * in the reign of James V. three 
hundred men are faid to have been employed for feveral fummers, 
in wafhing for gold, and to have collefted to the amount of 
1 00, oooh Sterling.* We have been Informed (though we canj» 
not vouch for the accuracy of our information) that the average 
produce of each labourer varied from 3d. to 4d. a day, which ^as 
a confiderable objeft when wages were only 2d. But after wages 
rofe to 4d., the undertaking, as a fubjeft of fpeculation, was a** 
bandoned, being no longer profitable \ though it Hill continued to 
occafionatly profecuted by fome old men, who were fit for no« 
thinw elfe, even after wages exceeded 4d. 

Upon the whole, it is perfeftly apparent, that in place of a 
mineralogical account of Dumfries-fliire, Mr Jamiefon has only 
been folicitous to find a vehicle for his newly acquired theory 
from the fchool of Freybcrg. A lefs devoted difciple, indeed, 
would have meafured the theory by the fafts ; but in the volume 
before us, the fafts are made to fuit the theory 5 and in what 
manner this reconciliation has been efFedted, it has been the ob- 
]e£l: of this review to point out. Difeovery there is none \ for 
every thing ftated in point of fadl was known before. Nor Is 
it likely that the good people, for whofe information the work 
was intended, will recognize their own minerals, when deferibed 
in fuch unintelligible terms, and adumbrated by the veil of an in- 
comprehenfible theory. The work never deviates into praftical 
utility, nor do we recoiled): a fingle remark, from which the flight- 
eft good confequence can refult ; though there are many of a con- 
^trary tendency. The author indeed feems always to labour^ and 
not without fuccefs, to render himfelf unintelligible; probably 
imagining, that the more he plunges out of the^each of ordinary 
capacities, the more profound he will be efteemed. Moft of the 
facts in his book are derived from information, and not from his 
own obfervation; and he might certainly have drawn up fuclj 
a work in Germany, without taking the trouble of returning 
home, or looking at the county of Pumfriest 
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A(?RICt71«TUft». 

General View of the Afifncnlturc of the Counter of Norfolk ; drawat 
up for the Confideration of the Board of A^cultture ; by the 8ecre<r 
tary of the Board, with Fiatea. 8vo. 8s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

‘ An illuftration of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Method pf Reafoning^ by prime 
and idtimate Ratios : comprehending the fit ft AAion of his Principia* 
and as much of the fecond and third Sedlions as is neceffary to explain 
tlic Motions of the Heavenly Bodies. By the Rev. T. Newton, M.A« 
p. R. S* 6d. 

ftlOGRAFHY. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt. ; by Arthur Cayley jun. Efq. 
witli a Port! ait. 2 vol. 4to* il. i6s. boards. 

Original Anecdotes of Prederick the Great, King of Pruflia, his Fa- 
mily, his Court, his Miniftcrs, his Academies^ and his Literary FriendSi^ 
By M. Thiebault. 2 vol. 8vo. 

UKAMA* 

The Honey.Moon, a Comedy, as performing at the Theatre-Royal^ 
l>rury-Lane ; Written by the late John Tobin Efq. rs. 6d. 

The Land We Lir# In, a Comedy ; afted the firft time at Dniry-i 
Lane theatre, December 19 1804. as. Sd. 

The Theatrical R,ecorder. By Thomas Holcroft. No. I. (To be 
continued monthly.) 2s. 9d« 

1 he Blind Bargain, or Hear It Out % a comedy. By Frederick Rey- 

DoIHs £fq. 2 S. 6d. 

TJie School for Rf'form j or. How to Rule a Hufband : a Comedy* 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; written by Tho- 
mas Morton, as 6d. 

To Many, or Not to Marry ; a comedy, as^rformed at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Covent Garden; w^ritten by Mrsinchbald. 

The * 'oneft Soldier ; a comedy ; written by the late J. H. Colls. 3s., 

Too Many Cooks ; a Mufical Farce, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Coveut Garden ; written by James Kenny, is. 6d. 

The Natural Son, a Tragedy ; wntten by James Mafon. 35. 

Thje Enj»lifli Fleet in 1 342 ; an Hillorical Comic Opera, as perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Gaiden j written by Thomas Dib- 
din* 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

TPf^owdon PAmer, or Firft Book for Children ; intended as an in- 
troSbAioii to Dr Mavor’s, and the various other fpeUing books. 6d. 

IfilliiK^ions or Dialogues between a parent and his Ciiildrcn ; inter- 
l^erfed v. ith original Fables, well adapted to the capacities of Youth. 
SnuJl 8^ro. with cuts. 38. gd. 
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An Atphiibe^aA to Pfopria Maribns ; Qaae Genus ; and 
As in Pracfeijti 2 containing aH the examples, declined and traffflated, 
with the qtfoted^ uhdet e-ach, aiid' numerical references to the con- 
tesct. Bp J. C^fey, LL. D, 29. 6d. 

An Attempt lo adapt barfed Htftory to' the Capacities of ChildreB, 
By R. Burgh^ M. A. is. 

HfSToay. 

The Afiatic Annual Rcgifter; oV, a View . of the Hiftory of Hin- 
doflan, and of the Politics, CoUiinerce, and Literature of Afia^ for the 
Year 1S05. 8vo. 136. boards. 

The Hiftory of the Peloponneftan War, tranftated from the Greek 
of Thucydides ; to' which are added. Three Preliminary DlfcourfCs, by 
William Smith, D. D. Dean of ChcftCr ; Fourth Edition t to which 
is now firft prefixed, the Life and Charad:er of the Tranflator, and his 
Portrait, elegantly engraved, taken from an Original Painting, and 
with Two Maps. 2 vol. 8vo. 

The Prefent State of Peru. 2 vol. 4to. llhiftrated by coloured En- 
gravings. 2I. 28. boards. 

A Narrative of the Lofs of the Earl of Abergavenny Eaft Indlaman; 
with an Official Return of the Ship's Company, Paflengers, &c. is. 6d, 

Elements of Hiftory and Chronology ; (hewing th^ Origin of States 
and the Revolutions of Empires, from the Creation to the clofc of the 
year 1804. John LiifFman. 2 vol, 8vo. iSs. boards. 

The Rife, Progrefs, Decline arid Fall of Bonaparte's Empire in 
France. By W. Barre, author of * The Hiftory of the French Con- 
fulatc under Bonaparte. ' With Portraitd. 8vo. los. 6d. 

I,AW. 

The Trials of Thomas Price and Matthew CrolTc for Perjury^ in 
voting at the late Middlcftx Eleftion, 2S. 

The Statutes at Large. By Pickering. Vol. 45. Part I. 13s. 
boards. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Inftuence of the Controverted Point 
of Law, called, the Rule in Shiiley's Cafe, fuggefted by the late Dcci- 
fion of Sweet v. Herrqpg, in the King’s Bench, and Poole r. Poole, 
&c. in the Common Pleas. . By Jacob Philips, Efq. 2s. 6d. 

The Trial at Large', of Colonel Robert PafSoghatih and John Ed- 
wardty for a Confpiracy againft George ToWnfliend |'ori^eftfrr, Efq, 
before Lord Ellenbordugli, February (805. By Robert Johufon^ 
Efq. IS. , • s * 

MKDICAL. ^ 

A Report of the Progrefs of Vaccine Inoculation in By:^ 

John S^hoolbred. 2S. ‘ ‘ 

An Examination of that Part of the Evidence relative to jlSoiv Pp*,i' 
which was delivered to a Committee of the Houfc of Coftxmonl by- two 
of the Surgeons of St Thomab's Hofpisal ; with r^nfiarfcs on inoculated 
Stnall PoXi By W. R. Rogers ; with a coloured Engraving;^ 2s. 

A Pra^ical Treatife on the Efficacy and Saf^y of StiXoIpbium, or 
Cowheige (the Dolicbos Fruriea8.of iaacicua}) internally aftmmiftered 

0^4 itt* 
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in DiTeafes occafioncd by Wormt. The Ninth Editioiii confidmbly 
enlarged. By Williatn Chamberlatne^i 3ft, 

The Edtnb.urgh iCledical and Surgical Journal ; exhibiting a oonclfe 
View of the latcft and moft im|>ortant Difcoveries in Medicine, Surgery, 
iiud Pharmacy. By a Society of Gentlem^ in L^ondoitand lUtnbu^gh^ 
No. 1 . (To be continued quarterly.) 38. 

Obfer vat ions on the Cow Poi(, dewing that it originates in Scro* 
Dhttlus ; with Cafes to prove that it as no Security againft the Small 
Pox, dcc^ By R. Sqiiirrell, M* Db is. 6d. 

A Reply to Mr Ellin’s two Cafes of Gout. By Robert ^inglakci^ 
6d« 

Duncan’s Annals of Medicine for the Years i8o3«s4. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Some recent Cafes of Small Pox fubfcquent to Vaccination. By 
William Goldfon. 3s. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, E/q. by James Carmichael Smyth, 
M. D.. containing Kemarks on a Pamphlet, entitled, * An Account of 
the Difeovery of the power of Mineral Acid Vapours to dedroy Con- 
tagion. ’ By John Johnilone, M. D« publifhed in L.ondo,n i.n 1803. 

Cafes of Two Extraordinary Polypi removed from, the Nofc y and 
deferibirtg an Improved Indruracnt for the Fiftula in Ano ; with Ob- 
fervations on that Difeafe. By Thomas Whatley, Suigeon. as. 

A Trearife on the Cow Pox. By Benjamin Mofeley, M. D. 40. 

Th^ Domeflic Pharmacopoeia ; or, Complete Medical Guide for Fa- 
ixulies. 1 2 mo. 46. boards. 

^ILtTAEY^ 

Important Hints 01) the Prefent State of the Infantry Forces in ge- 
iteral belonging to. this Empire ; fuggeding Means of rendering the 
Volunteer Forces iar fupeiior in the moOb e^ential ^iiits to the Regulars, 
•iu the Space ^f a mouth, s^s. 6d. 

A Chart of Comparative Rank between the Army, Navy, Marines, 
O/dfiance, Artillery, Engineers, Militia, , Medical Sta^*, Governors, and 
the Eafl India Company’s Militar^y, Fifcal, and Commercial, Appoint- 
talents i t.he whplt coloured ; diflingQifhing Go^nmiflious from the King. 

Proceedings of a General Court Martial on the Condu^ of Lieute- 
ivant Colonel l^bert R.0II0 Gjll<dpie, of the 3Qth Regiment of Light 
.pragooDS, Colchcfter in June and July 1804. S,b. 

, * MISCELLANIES. 

Tranfafkions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; Third and con- 
Coding Pait of the Fifth Voluf^e. 410. 7, s. 6d. boards 

A Letter from Pbilodiddle to the Public on the of the 

Op«Ta, . 

Remarks (an tl# late Addreb qf Wiljiam Baker, Efq. M. P, to the 
Freeholders of the County of Ilcrlford. 6d. 

The London Regifter, H>fiorical, PoJiticai, and Literary. Svo, 
E, {To be continued Quarterly.) 8«. 6d. boards. 

^vjpC^fuia PUttari^a ; containing Titles and Abiira&s of Scarce B'ooke^ 
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CHiginal Difquifition«, and Articles of Literary Biography; partly ia 
Imitation of the Plan of Oldy’s Britifli Librarian. No. I. (to be con- 
tinued occasionally) 28. 6(L 

Patriotic Fund t The Second Report of the Committee, containing 
Minutes of their Proceedings from ift of March, 1804, t:> March ill, 
1805. 28. 

l^e Firft Part of the Stri6lures on the Pradice and Conduft of 
Attornies, and other Public Cbara6ters, 8cc. See. By Robert Hollo- 
way, Gent. 38. 

Obfervations on Charity Schools, Female Friendly Societies, and 0- 
ther fubje^ls conne^ed with the Ladies’ Committee (to which Com- 
mittee the Work is with Permiffion dedicated). By Catherine Cappe. 
4a. 6d. • 

Obfervations on Lord Calllereagh’s Speech, 19th July 1804; 
on the State of the Eaft India Company’s Affairs, i^. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. George Burder, occafioaed bydiis Sermon on 
Lawful Amufements, preached January to. 1805. is. 

A Differtation on the bed means of Civilizing the Subjeds of the 
Britilh Empire in India, and of diffufing the Chridian Religion through- 
out the Eallem World. By tlie Rev. William Cockburn. 43. — This 
Differtation gained the Prize given to the IJniverlity of Cambridge 
by the Rev. Claud Buchanan, Vice-Prelident of the College at Calcutta* 

- An Effay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation by Luther; 
the Work which obtained the Prize on Uiis Quellion, propofed by the 
National Inftitute of France, * What has been the influence of the Re- 
formation by Luther on the Political Situation of the States of Europe, 
and on the Progrefs of Knowledge ? * By C. Villers. Tranflated by 
B. Lambert. 8,vo. 93. boards. 

MISC£LLANIBS. 

Dodfley’s Annual Regifter for the year 1803, being the 45th Vo- 
lume. 12 s. boards. 

Moral Curiofity ; containing Sentiments relative to one of the rnoffc 
predominant Paflions of the Human Heart, is. 6d. 

The New Annual Regifter for the Year 1803. 148. boards. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals (Vbl. VIH.) for 1804. (To be 
continued annually.) 6$. 

A Reply to Mr Richard Gardiner’s Anfwer to a N8|ptive expoflng, 
imgular Tranfadions in one; of ^he Departments of Foreign Corps* 
By James Poole. 28. 6d. 

Seledions from the Spedator, Tatler, Guardian, and Fmholder ; 
lyith a preliminary Effay by Anna Lsetitia Barbauld* 3^. xamb* 
10s. 6,d. 

A Refutation of the Pamphlet which Colonel Pidon lately addrefled 
to Lord Hobart. By Colonel Fulli^'ton. 26. 6d. 

Statement of Fads relative to the Treatment ex|>erienced by Sir 
Home Popham, iince his return from the Red Sea, Sec. 2s. 6 d. 

Hesur both Sides ; or, A Defence of the Sodety for the Suppreflion 
of Vice, in Reply to a Letter to a Member of the Society* 
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Seal Gomm^ntary by A. Hunter, M. D. xamo* 4». b^rda. 

An Addrefs to the Inhabitants of all large Tewii^i rece^tii^nKfirig 
Vaccination. jfdL 

Reafon^ trhy the Society of Friends (hould hdt tete fbf Membe^’ of 
Parliament, &c. is. 

CofifideratioOs on tfie Snbjed erf Defenfive War, od. 

The Principles of Moral Science* By .Robert Fi^th Efq. VoL L 
Sva.~ 103 . 6d. boards. 

Mifcellanies. By Richard Twifs. 2 voL il. is. boards. 

Tlie Correfpondence between Frances Countefs of Hai^tfofd (fete 
Dntchefs of SoiAerfet) and Henrietta Louifa Countefs of Porrffret, 
j vot Svo. Embelliflied with a Portrait of Lady Pomfret, by Card* 
Ittie Watfon. il. is. 

Harveft Home ; confifting, among a great Variety of ihtereftin^ 
Matter, of Siipf)lementary Gl^ningS in England, of original Po<*ms, ori- 
ginal Dramas, of Sketches of the State of Engiifli Artizans, &c. &c* 
By S. J. Pratt. With a Portrait of the Author. 3 large 8vo vol«. 

The Society of Friends, or People commonly called Quakers, ci- 
andned. By John Brifted. 8vo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Members of the Proclamation Society for the Sup-f 
preffion of Vice. is. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Mode of Commeneemtfnf of the dif- 
ferent Wars of Europe for the laft two centuries. To which are added»' 
Ailthorities upon the Nature of modem Declarations. 

A Letter to a Member of the Society for the Supprefton of Vice ; 
ki which its Principled are examined and condemned. 26. 

A Meteorological Journal of the Year 1804, kept in Pateriiofte'if 
Row, London. By William Bent, Uvo* is. 6d. 

A General Treaiife on Cattle ; comprehending the Breeding, Ma- 
ni^ement, Improvement, and Difeafes^ By John Lawrence. 8v6« 
J%B. boiMik 

JUlNtaALOOt. 

A Thebretical and Practical Treatife on Subterraneous Surveying, 
and .ibe Magnetic Variation of thd Needlo. By Thomas Fenwick, 
Sur^yor of Mines* ics* 6d. 

% kavax. 

Rclnarkir orf a Psnnphlet, entitled, * Obfrr^tions oil the GoUdfe 
Statement of Fails, privately circulated by Sir Home Pophanf ; * withr 
Striftures Reports of the Navy aUd Viftualling Bodrife On fome 

Proceedings of the fete Board of Admiralty, not ^injrally promulgat- 
Od ; Hints relative to the fete Experiments againft the Enemy^s Flo-' 
&C. 2S. 

The Tranfport'^I^Modtor ; boi% a Praf^tesd Trfcatifo on the Dotiefa' ^ 
«f Mafters of Tnarfpoitsi VhSurf&s, &c. By Ho'nty Abbott, Agent, 
boards. 
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HlftTORV. 

A Seriw bf El&ytf ifttrddttiftofy to tlw Study of Katoral Hiftory* 
By Fettwide Skrimihire^ kf. D. 2 vol. t2mo. ys. boards. 

KOVRi.8* 

Fleetwood ; ar« The New Man of Feeling, By William Godwin. 

3 vol. 1 2 mo. 169. 

The Myfterious Father} or^ Trials of the Heart. 4 vol. 12 mo. * 
i6s. boar^., 

Adeline Mowbray ; or, the Mother and Daughter. 3 vol. 1 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Film Flams 1 or, the Life and Errors of my Uiicle» with the Amours 
of my Aunt ; confiding of Extravaganzas, Ac. With Caricature En- 
gravings. 3 vol. fmall 8vo. iSs. boards. 

Men and Women ; By the Author of < ^hat yon rteafc,* Ac. 3 
vol. 138. 6d. boards. 

The Sports of the Genii. By Mr John Hunter. Embelllthed with 
Fourteen Engravings. 410. 

Confefliona of the Nun of St Omers, a Tale. By Charlotte Dacre, 
better known by the name of Rofa Matilda. 3 vol. 13s. 6d. fewed. 

Donalda ; or, the Witches of Glcnchicl ; a Romance. 2 vol. tos. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Volume the Fifth, ihchiding the Nineteenth Part, of the Abridge* 
ment of the Philofophieal Tranladlions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. 410. 2I. 2S« boards. 

Important pifeoveries and Experiments on Ice, Heat and Cold. Br 
the Rev. James Hall. 28. 6 d. 

POLITICAL. 

Thoughts on the Objed^ of the Foreign Subfidy. By John What- 
ley Efq. IS. 6d. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Great Britain, during the Latter 
Part of the Year 1788 and the Beginning of 1789. 38. 

Parallele de la Conduit dea Gouvememens Britannique et Efpagtiol* 
18 . 6d. 

A Letter to the Freeholders of Middlefex ; containing an Examina# 
tion of the Objedtions made to the Returns at the Clofe of the lato 
Middlefex Ele^ion, and Remarks on the Political Charadler and Con- 
nexions of Sir Francis Burdett. m 

The Critical Moment — p it Peace or War ? By S. F. Waddinglon. 
I®* 

Papert relative to the Difeuffion with Spain, laid before Pariiameoty 
2S. 6d. . . . ' , 

A Letter on the late Chants in Adminiftration, and the Recodcilia- 
tion between two difiinguilhea Chara£l:er8. is. 

An Argument upon the Juilice Expediency of the Order iffued 
for detaining all Ships bound to the Porta of Spain, freighted with Trea- 
fure or Warlike Stores, is. 6d. « 

Political Sketches in 1805. No. 1 . (To be continued periodically.) 
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Bonaparte compared mth Philip of Macedon ; or a View of the fimi-. 
lar Schchics employed by Philip to fubvert the Liberties of Greece, and 
of Bonaparte to enflave Europe. To which arc added, Obfcnrations on 
the criticial Situation of Ireland, ^c. is. 6d. 

Thou}]rht8 on the Oriicr to detain the Spanifli Frigates* By H. Mad- 
dock, Barrifter. is. 6d. 

POLITICAL BCOKOMT. 

A Statillical and Iliflorical Inquiry into the Progrefs and prefent 
Manag,eriiecit of the Population of Ireland. By Thomas Newenham, 
iSTq. 8 VO. 8s. boards. 

Thoughts on the Civil Conditions and Relations of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy, Religion, and People in Ireland. By Theobald McKen- 
na Efq. 

The Third Volume of the Hiftoiy of the Public Revenue. By Sir 
John Sinclair, gn. boards. 

Thoughts on the alarming State of the Circulation, and of the 
Means of redrclUng Pecuniary Grievances in. Ireland* By the Earl of 
Lauderdale. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Hints to the Manufctd^iirers of Great Britain on the Confequences of 
the Irifh Union, and the Syftem fince purfued of borrowing iu England 
for the Service of Ireland, is. 6d. 

An Effay on the Impolicy of a Bounty on the Importation of Corn ; 
and on the Principles which ought to regulate the Commerce of Grain, 
ss. 6d. 

The Twenty- third Report of the Society for Bettering the Conditioa 
of the poor. if. 

Obfervations on the Speech of Mr Wilbcrforce, on bis Motion in Par- 
liament, May 1804, for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. By 'Jeife 
Foot, Surgeon. 38. 

POETRY. , 

Bonaparte, a Satire. His Coronation, a Vlfion. f 8, 

Poems. By Laura Sophia Temple. Small 8vo. 5s. boards. 

The Triumph of Muiic. By Wm, Hayley, Efq. 410. ios. 6d. 

Playful Tranilations from the Greek and Roman Claffics, adapted to 
Manners, and Things ; with original Poems, Prologues, Epilogues, 
Epigrams, &c. By Thomas Vaughn. No. I. with a Vignette d<- 
figned by Loutherbourg. 4s. 

Specimeas of fcarce TranOations of the Seventeenth Century, fro 
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The Reviewer of Mr Johnes^s Tranflation of FroilHut, 
takes this opportunity to acknowledge a very polite in- 
timation, that Mr Johnes held himfelf excufed from 
prefixing the life of Froiflart to his Hiftory, becaufe he 
had already tranflated and publiflied, in a Separate work 
and different form, the elTence of Monfieur de St Pa- 
laye’s Efl'ays on that fubjeft. The Reviewer was oer- 
tainly unacquainted with this circumflance, when he 
pafled a cenfure upon the omiffion ; but, had he known 
it, he would equally have fuggetted the propriety of re- 
publifhing thefe Iketches of FroiffarPs life as an intro- 
duftion to his Chronicle, or, what would be much pre** 
ferable, the execution of an entirely new life, from the 
Eflays of Monfieur de St Palaye, and fuch other mate- 
rials as could be colle<^ed. Sheuld this plan be yet ex- 
ecuted, the poetry of Froiflart fhould carefully 
amiued. 
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Art. I. TXtf Topography of STm* and its vkinityi Illufiratid and 
JExphinedy by Dranmngs and Uifcrtpitons. Dedkcaita^ by portnif 
fon^ to her Grace the Dutfhejs rf Devonftfiro. By W. Gell^ 
Efqttire^ of Jefus College^ M. A« F. A. S^p and late FellofW of 
Emanuel Coilej^t Cambridge. Printed by C* Whittingham^ 
Dean Street, for T» N. Longman and O. Reesi Pat^mdftair 
Row. 1 804. 

Tn looking for fomc criterion of tafte, there u Hone whidb ap- 
^ pears to be more certain than long eftablilhcd opinion. Ine 
tribute of general admiration, which nas been paid to the gentoa 
of Homer, during a period of 3000 years, aflures |ii more pofi* 
tively than any thing elfe can do, of the undoubted eacelteiice of 
the father of poetry. There can» indeed, be no ftionger proof 
of his merit, tnan that, at fo great a diftanct! of time* we fliooU 
ftill be delighted with deferiptions of eountriea which few of na 
are ever l&ly to fee ) of mannem which none of us would de- 
fire to imitate i and of wats in vtrhich We have no odier intereft 
chan that which is created by the powerful genius of the poet. Tet, 
who is fo illiterate, as not to be acquainted, W the aid of tianf* 
lation at leaft, with the Iliad and Odyfley t '\vJiiO is fo devoid of 
feelingi as not fometimes to have caught a partial glow from the 
fire of Homer f Who has not been tapt into the midft of the 
feenes which he defcribecH^faas dot fined widt fomc Gmian ot 
fome Trojan kadet«-*-bas not fougjht under the walk of 
has not either thirfted with Athit^ to avengp the dmah of Pa« 
trocltts, or wept widi the aged Prmm for the fate of Hefim i js 

Among the many merits of Homer, his fidefily na «n hiftsifg^ 
continues to be celebrated by many of his adndmaat A few^n^ 
Sentient toico| have indeed been h^rd in the omwo ; but thefs 
TOh. vx« H0* lu# R wrert 
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dulky of Ana^agorai feems tb hmt obtaioed nearly as little atten^ 
tion a$ the sikkvbknce of Zoilus. Neitlm has the accuracy of 
beea lefs n Mo^ bf psuiegmc. It it tnie^ 
thatukiif l^e perb4 detdbie W li^eo enter'* 

tamed cenecmitig the prectfe fimation of the ancient Troy ; and 
white every one fpoke of the TVoad, it was left chiefiy to the 
imagination to choofe tlte where Stem Dodd, and to pick out 
the Simots and the Scamander^ from among the torrents which 
pour down from the ftet^s of Ida. 

The coniei^dres df tile dnctents^ at leaiti do not feem to h^^ve 
been remarkablj profpefous^or confiftem. Alexander himfelf, with 
all hts entbttfiaim and comuu^ Of tnfbmatiOni was onqueftion- 
ably deceived ; and Antigonus c<mtinued the building of a city 
on a fpot which fcarcely agrees^ in anyone particular, with the dc* 
fer^km^ ol the Grecian bard. FKny and Strabo were not more 
fttece^bh and, what is ftifi' more extraordinary, Bemetrms of 
Stk^gS^ a native of the country, aisd who had' made Homer his 
pedlar lludy, was equally unabki to ateetuki a point that has 
be^^ ton&dered as demonftrafale by modem travellers. Wood 
wOe^die drft who affedled to fpeah with decifion upon the fubjeS : 
but he wasfoon defined to m outdone, both in aeal and kige- 
nuity. ' 

In ^year f 7$i', Mr Ghev^er, whohad^ly returned feom the 
Ijevant, md before the Royal Sodevy of Bdinburgh, a Dejeripthn * 
and this memoir, the fortunafte traveller 
aiinobneed the complete ftrece& of his kiquiries. Prevkmfly to* 
hteaM^rrvd on this ceteterated plate, hte ardent imagination bad 
atf^c^ted his trkrmph. it wili tm be difficulty teid he to 
bim^i to find the two promontories which bounded the camo 
I of the ©reeks, to diteovef ehe valtey of Thj^bra, and to dit^ 
tmguiih the impetuous courfe of ^ rapid Simois, and the lina* 
fS the divine Scamatider; iterhaps^ added he^ I fhaK 
nill be a^e to find the fea« of ancient F^gamus. This pieafiisg 
vifion^ Wi: aW aiffiited by Mr Chevalier, wao rcalined^ Be had,, 
indbte!) tie advanta^ of being the intorpsdter rtf hts &m dream.. 
He marked libe pofi^n, wh(^e he yet thopgbt k Atange that the 
Greeks fitould tave their camp; he fhowe^ where ^Simois 
cught to ha^ be fbimd this laA x^r, which 

was once <tee^ and m^igakikt dteHtiilhedi to o 

little bropbi atfl^lts vi^ afideinto ; he dfifeovek^ 

ed tbe foukes df 'At among fummko 

"pda, where them hetK>tei!ed out 

jfe'pf ' very^'natneo 
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tidfib fttticttlMion of As aatWe»« he changed Vdtu-iapt iotn the 
tomb of the eU AfTCtet % he faw » itoonnd in extent equal to 
<Ui^tc*ttpef that is» abont 406 paces id circtunfetencei and he cal* 
led It the thnfitm^ on vhieh the Trojan armf, amoitnting to Bhy 
thonfand men^ irere hncamped ; ana he deterntined the fite o£ 
aheient Troft (ohieh Homer es{(ref 8 ]y declared oas in a plain *)» 
to be oh the fpot ohere the fi(odhn!i rillaee of Bouniabaehi 
notr ftatids oilon a hill, at the diftance of ten miles from thd 
Ibore. 

In the yfear typ5, the teamed Bryahttlrrotehiidbfematiotuaa 
Mr ChevaHet^s rteatite, add fome time afterttarda gave to the 
world his difleitation on the war of Troy. In thefe publications^ 
the author not only endeavoured to difcredit the work of Cheva- 
liet^ but denied the exiftence of the Trojan war. This bold lan- 
guage alarmed the timid criticifm of modern times Mr Mortitt* 
who had vilited the Troad, undertook, rathet unnecedarily, to 
vindicate fiomet} and the reviewers fulminated againft the liter- 
ary inSdel, who defended his opinions, at the age of eighty, witli 
all the 6 re and fpiiit add alacrity of youth. It is not diffichlt, 
indeed, to guefs what would have been the fate of Mr Morritt^ 
if a reverend critic had not come, like one of the gods of the 
Iliad, all enveloped in a Cloud — rnlli i*unif — ^and refcued hb rath 
friend front hts veteran adverfary. 

It appeared to Us to be neceflary to give this (ketch of a con- 
troverfy which was fo warmly maintained upon both (ideS, before 
we entered into an immediate review of the prefent article. We 
with, hoiSrever, chledy to dired the attdntiod of ottr tenders td 
that part of the difpute which relates to the tt^i^rmhy of the plain 
and city of Troy. And, as one of our adbciates oas feeently re- 
turned to us after an extenfive todr oh the (hores of the .^gsean 
fea, in the courfe of which, be minutely furveyed the whole of 
the fceoery in queilion ; Ore flatter oiiffelves, that we may pre- 
tend, vi^ithout much prefumption, to be eom|tetent judges of that 
portion of the caufe. 

Mr Cell informs uS, that the examination of the Troad, as it 
is connefted with the Iliad, was the ^nncipal objel^ of his voyage. 
Our readets will judge* in fome degree, from the following ex- 
tra^, how Well he was qualified foi^he talk. 

* The cobtrovctfy on the fufajttSi of Iroy, which had hap employ- 
ed the iageouity and abilities nf fotne of the moft teamed men la EuS 
tape, new ChttriM and inmieaflng' (ntdreft to the cdnteui^ion 

of (cenes already made luiHeiently es^giag by the Wrhings of the 
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poet aod hiftomti. To ^cit that thei^ exifted on my part no dtfpofiir 
tion to credit the veracity of Hoader^ both as an hiftorian and topo- 
grapheft ^hld nfelefB ; yet 1 can fay with truth« that prejudiee iiaa 
never^indticed me to deviate from the ftrideCt regard to Hdelityi either 
in delineating or defcribing. I had been accaftomed, during a long 
voyage in the Levant, to Sketch every Icene^ which was remarkable for 
fingularity of feature, or as the theatre of events recorded in hiftory } 
and I was prepared with copious notes, from every work, ancient and 
modern, which tended to illuftrate the hiftory or topography of the 
country, while 1 examined every interefting fpot with, a delight in- 
creaiing as the truth and confiftency of the Iliad became more and more 
apparent. ' 

We cannot but admire the zeal of Mr Cell, and the extraordi* 
nary a£Iivity, ,both of his pencil and his pen. While he Iketched 
every remarkable fccne in the Levant, and while he prepared co- 
pious notes from every work which tended to illtiftrate the hif- 
tory and topography of the country, his fellow-traveller, we 
ttuft, * with fuch delay well pleafed, * expeftcd a work not Icfs 
valuable than thaUwith which Mr Cell has favoured the public. 
It does not, however, appear quite fatisfa£l;ory to us to be told^ 
while an author openly avows a dlfpoiition to favour one fide in 
a difpute rather than another, that yet his prejudice has never 
induced him to deviate from a (lri£l regard to fidelity. People 
in general advance their claims to impartiality as judges, precife- 
ly, beqaufc they pretend to have no prejudices at all ; and it i& 
rather new for an author to aik credit for bis fidelity, in the fame 
fentence in which he has confeficd the exiftence of his preju- 
dice. 

The topography of the Troad is certainly extremely interefting 
to every claifical fcfaolar, Qur limits will not permit us to enter 
into very minute details. We (hall, however, make fome obfer- 
vations on the pcfition of the Grecian camp, on the Simois and 
the Scamander, and on the fite of as tbefe have been re- 

prefented by the three travellers, Mr Chevalier, Mr Morritt, and 
Mr Cell i and we 0)all afterwards proceed to the confideration 
of fome fttbjefls, not lefs important to the difpute in queftion. 

In the outfet of this inquiry, indeed, we cannot help being ' 
ftruck with the bbpelefsnefs of any inveftigatbn founded on the 
prefent appearances of the ground adjacent "to the coaft, when 
J wc remember that the pot^r himfelf has informed us of the vaft 
revolh^ion which it ihortly after the termination of the 

If Appjjo turned the ftreai^ of feven rivers acrofs the 
' to fweep away the fo& and rampart of the Greeks, and 
/ Neptune ^aved up the with his trident^ and fmoothed o- 
m the ruins with fand i it is mber tmreafonable to expefl that. 
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at the diftance ot 300P years, yn fliould be able to fix with pre- 
cifion,, upon the fite and «dimenfion8 of this famous encamp^^ 
ment. ^ It is worth while, however, to confider what our tra* 
vellers have been able to afeertain. 

It 


* If it (hoiild be obje£led to us here, that the lines alluded to in . the 
beginning of the Xllth Book are fpurious, we have fome right to pre- 
fume, that the obje£tion will not be made by the travellers. It appears 
pretty evident, indeed, that they either did not believe the paflage to be 
doubtful, or that they thought they could not help their ar^ment by notic- 
ing the fabrication. In fad, if this be an interpolation, it mufi have beetle 
made in order to account for the totaldifappcaranceof allremainsof the fofs 
and rampart. Does not this furntfli us with another proof of the early 
fceptlcifm which prevailed concerning the feene of adton of the Iliad ? 
Since a doubt was to be fatisfied, a doubt mud have ^exifted. ^hy 
were thefc lines inferted ? Apparently, becaufe thofe, who had vifited 
the (bores of the Hellefpont, had fought in vain for thofe veftiges, which 
might have indicated to them the pofition of the Grecian camp. The 
admirers of Homer, knowing no other method of getting rid of the 
difficulty, fubflituted a fidion for a fad ; and brought down the gods 
from Olympus, and the rivers from Ida, to deftroy thofe ramparts, of 
which no traces afterwards remained. The readers of poetry were pro- 
bably fatisfied with the contrivance. With others, however, who would 
contend for the topographical exadnefs of Homec, the expedient may 
not be equally fuccefsful. We, who have been accufiomed to trace the 
encampments of the Romans after the revolution of feventeen centuries, 
can fcarccly be furpriled, that it “was found ncccffary to invent n fidion, 
and to interpolate the Hind, in order to obviate the objedions of thofe, 
who, after the age of Homer, vainly expeded to find the remains of 
the entrenchments, which, during a war of ten years, might be fuppofed 
to have been Formed with no inconfiderable care and labour, by the vaft 
army of the Greeks. A new difficulty, therefore, appears to arife from 
the fufpicion of the authenticity of the lines in queilion ; iince, if it be 
verified, we can have no doubt but that the fcrpticifm of the Gietks con- 
cerning Homer's topograpliy muft have commenced at a very early period ; 
and tliat his admirers were obliged to employ his own machinery, to^ 
obliterate all vefiiges of the works which he himfitf had forgotten to 
deftroy. We mean not to blame the immortal bard for this omiffion, 
nor yet the interpolator who fupplled the deficiency. The fault j-feemg 
.rather to lye with tliofe who looked for rcaliucs in a world created- by 
the moft brilliant and inventive imapnation that .ever exiiUd ; and we 
applaud the admirers of Homer, who, when, they were idly qbefiioned a- 
bout a faft, anfwcred^it by the infertion into the Iliad dT an ingenious 
but manifeft fidion. ' ! 

It wiO be, perhaps fikewife objeded to us/tbat jiP ibeie lines ^ be 
■ ’ R 5 fpurious, , 
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It from Homer, that the camp of dic Grerka was 

on tke between two promontories* 'S'he tiames, of tb^fo 
not been mentioned hy the poet^ bat conjeiftare has poinr- 
c J them out as thofe, which have finee been denonviAated^ the 
Sygsean and Rhaetean. Mr Cell aifures us, that no promontories 
cxift aa boundiiries of any extcn:pve plain on the Heilcfponj:» 
cept thefei and that, confequcntly, theeaipp here, extended 
over a part of the flat ground. As Mr Bryant had contended, 
from the ambority of the poet himfelf, that the Hellefoont of 
‘Homer was not confined to tl^e Canal of Abydos, Mr Gefi ought 
not to have made this pofitive declaration, without advancing ? 
finale argument to fupport it- He ought to have flipwo, that 
the epithets of iroaJ and hgunM^s^ were applicable to thp Straits 
of the DardaneUes* Wr can fcarcely fuppofe that he was fatis-* 
Bed 'with the defence which was fet up by Mr Morritt, who 
tranflated in^ervioi^A^ (f paffage^ an4 hitk navt^^ 

all in the fame breath, A fea, that was impervious, would 
not have been didScult of pafiage, not little navigated ; but one 
4^'it could neither have been paffed nov navigated at ail, 
be compounded, as Mr Morritt pretends, of « privative, and 
tranftQy it certainly fignifies unpafiAU; and yet, this appears 
to be a ftratige epithet for Achilles to give to the Heilefpont, 
when be was converfing with Priam. ^ We have been accuftom-* 
ed to derive this word, either from « privative and cona* 
inpxptunty when it fignifies inexpertus^ which cannot be its 
meaning here ; or from privative, and or terminuSf 

when it fignifies injinitusy innumerabiluy immenfus. Homer has 
upon feveral occafions employed this epithet in one or other of 
Acfc meanings. 

— - \m Ilfwi (II, L. Xxiv.) 

ii Mf Ktff ttvugovec* (OdylT L. vii, ) 

Afiryc^f fch T4mf iv$t^09H (Odyff L. vhi.) 

Mt Morritt has quoted a p^age from Sophocles, to prove 
* tlwt 

■ III I I I - I ;[ 1 r 1 .1.- . II I ;n» > 

fpurictiS, we have not If omer^s authority for conte^dtng, that the Sc^- 
inanefer ha4 ittj foorcc tile mountains of Ida* True; we fhafi 

not have Hpm^r^s, but we have the interpolator's { and this, joi^td with 
Strahovs, feeip^ outweigh eith^.Mt ChpvalterS or Mr 

Morritt'S| dr Mr GdH^s.' ^ , 

As, hoWeyer, tl^ dpuht ppuefn'Ding the authenticity of the Hoes in 
qpe^pn has not 1dthertp,%cn cp us to be well founded^ and ns 

the travellers have not ndticed it, we do not feel ourfelvea at liberty to 
l^e aU the adyaniagfS from % which we have fltown it affords to 
lament. We (haC tber^dit, proored to ryafpa the ce&, at if the 
mlai^ wore UDOueflionablf 

t 
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that ikh pidcti yjihcn he applies to Mount Cith^eroiiy in- 

tended it to fignify inacceffible. We by no means a^ee ttritk 
him. Sophocles no more meant inaewffible by it, t^rhen he apu 
plied it to mountain, than Homer did, when he applied it to 
the Tea. They both intended to etprefs the vaftnefs of the ob^ 
jc£ls, of which they fpokc. In our own language, we may fay 
that the mountains are immenfe, and that me fea is boundkfs, 
while die eye cannot difeern their limits ; but who would think 
^ calling the Englifli Channel impervious^ or the Alps theitifelves 
unpafTablc ? Homer, therefore, when he fpofce of the bpttudlefe 
Hcllefpont, probably underftood the j£gean fea. 

Mr Wood attempted to account for the diftance trf his Troy 
from the ihore, by fuppofing a great accretion of land, and for 
this he was fevercly cenfured by Mr Chevalier. It was, how- 
ever, foon difeovered, that this was a moft unlucky criticifm of Mr 
Chevalier’s, fince it fhows, that his Troy muft have been at leaft: 
nine or ten miles from the fea ; and it is impoffible to believe, (if 
we attend to the events of the day when Patroclus was flain (that 
the diftance could have been fo great between Homer’s Hdle- 
fpont and,/»^J Troy. Mr Morritt, and Mr Cell, hav^j added a very 
confiderable portion to the land fince the Trdan war i we mean 
upon their maps i becaufe we think, with Mr Chevalier, that this 
could not have happened in faft. ‘ It is even ealy to provc;^ ^ 
fays the laft mentioned traveller, * that no confiderable incrc;afe 
can exift there, becaufe the impetuous currents of die Hellcfpont 
conftantly prevent this, by fweeping the fands away into the 
-^.gean fea, as faft as the river accumulates them at its mouth. * 
if, then, Mr Chevalier’s Troy was the Troy of Homer, the 
Greek and Trojan armies muft have fought over a fpacc of near 
forty miles in one day j for the Greeks twice purfiied the Trepans 
from the camp ^ to the walls, and were twice driven back again 
to their Ihips. 

Mr Chevalier meafured the diftance between the Rhectean and 
Sygjean promontories, and found it to be 3600 tcrifes. We ftiall 
not enter here into any difeuffion on. the differ, eht calculations 
which have been made on. thi^ fubjeft, or on the very different 
accounts which have been given of the fituation .of thefe p,»^ 
montories. Mr Bryant,; however, has put a milebievous 
tion to the travellers, of which we ate bound tak;c notice- 
HoW, he afks, could Agamemnon make himfdf be heard>^t^e 
two extremUtes of the camp, as Homer fays he djd^ while he 
fpokc item the centre i This embarraffirig ^uei^n very 

R 4 ; ' perple 3 i;mg 

♦ At the be^^nuiug of ihc day, the Greeks at a fiaaU diftance 
IrutDi ,the entrenchnicQU ^ 
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perplexing if U be trae> thxit the low land ha$ gained Iwa 
or ihree miles upon the fea 6nce the Tropn war; ^canfe, as 
the promontofiea probably remain where tdbnr ^id, the camp 
snuft have b^n formed like a crefcenf, ahd the diftance muA 
have been great in proportion between the ihip of UlyfTeSt ^nd 
tbe tentfof Ajax and Achilles, 

It appears from Homer, that the Greeks were encamped be? 
tween two promontories, and that their Ihips were drawn up up** 
on the ihdre« The fpace, though confiderable, was no^ of fuf<T 
Acient extent to receive all the ihips in one line, and accordingly 
they were ranged in feveral rows, rifing qne above another likq 
the fteps of a ladder. 

npAAfty yec^ f UfvA vtlif 

07/ ip* TOf 9rt3t«r2| 

£fpt/9U6f, TUx,oq hr/ 

Owi yk^ i«ir livfiawr^ ^dnn; 

A/yneAdf vnen H Xaoi. 

p 9r^K^i9VMt kirda^f 

a‘VKf^yt6$6¥ IL S. 

The ihips of the Greeks amounted to nearly 1200 in number. 
They were of fuch dimenfions, as to be drawn up upon the 
jlhore. Now, it doesTeem rather difficult to believe, that there 
not only was not fufiicient room to place thefe (hips in a line, bu^ 
that the people were crowded, and that all this happened upon 
a flat beach, which extends for nearly four miles between the 
Slgaean and Rhsetean promontories. If Homer had named the 
promontories pf which he fpeaks, and had called them the Si- 
gasan and Rbaetean, his vindication would, indeed, have been 
difficult ; but flnee hp has mentioned neither of them, it is ra» 
ther unjuft to accufe him of having had them in view, when he 
faid, that I barks, thpugh arranged in different rows, were 
crowded in lying between them. 

In th<r tnaps of Chevalier and Morrltt, the river, which they 
call the Simois, is reprefented as now Joining the (ea about th(t 
fniddk of the Ibw ground, though rather neater to the pretend- 
ed ftatioh of Aj^x^ t|ian to fhat of Achilles* The mouth of 
the ^catnatider muff; therefore have alfo been formerly here. 
Now, the Skktnander wa^; a broad, ^ deep, and navigable river. 
Is it not extraordinary, th^ that the Gr^ba Ihould nave placed 
their camp, whcteyike|baif of it muft b^ve been feparated footn 
' the other by a tiav^^le riybr i Had it been the pieudo-Siniois 
only, the bbjedUjjQm Wulfd have been diftreffing; for this ^Ifo ih 
Xeyfral months of the yea^t a confiderable ftream, which 
l&e been eafily ford^.t but, that the Greeks ffioujd have 
tepn pi; pf , t^e zmigabk $camauder, 
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where one divUhni of the army frequently could not have affift- 
ed the other* is altogether improbable. Befides, how has it 
happened* that Homer has not fatd a word of any (tream flow- 
ing through the middle of the Grecian camp i How came this 
exa£t topographer to fail us here ? Or* rather* let us alk* upofn 
what authority the travellers have placed the tents of the Greeks 
on the banks of their pfeudo-Simois ? 

As we have never met with any anfwer to the obfervations of 
Mr Bryant* concerning the fioma-limne of Strabo* we ihall refer 
our readers to that gentleman’s works \ not* however* without 
fubferibing to Mr Bryant’s remark* that * a camp* with an unpaf- 
fable morafs in the middle of it* was never thought of before. * 

Another difiiculty has occurred to us* in looking at the maps 
of Chevalier and Morritt. How did the Greeks, who were fta- 
tioned near the Rhsetean promontory* avoid palling the Simoia 
in their way to Troy ? Homer fpeaks of the fords of the Xan* 
thus* and^of no others. Was it in order to elude this difficulty* 
that Mr Morritt has confined the Jlatlo Achivorumy in his map* 
between the Sigaean promontory and the place of the pretended 
junflion of the rivers ? It is, however, evident from Homer* 
that the Greek encampment extended completely over the fpape 
between the two unnamed promontories: We have feen, in the 
pafTage lad quoted from .him* that there hardly room enough 
between them to coqtain the (hipping and the army. . 

As we had been particularly (Iruck with this objedion* while 
we furveyed the maps of Chevalier and Morritt, we turned with 
fome curiofity to that of Mr GelK In it, we found the mouth 
of the river brought much nearer to the Sigsean promontory* 
than in the other two ; and as the difficulty was thus greatly in- 
creafed* we became more confident than ever* that the encamp- 
ment of the Greeks could not have been between the Sigxan 
and Rhsetean promontories. Wc were anxious* however* to 
know how Mr Geil would reconcile this conjjr£lure of bis 
friends with their topography and his own. We foon difeover- 
cd that this ingenious gentleman had found no difficulty at all* 
where we had expelled him to find fo much. He was quite a* 
ware of the objed^ion, which* neveVthelefs, only coft him ano- 
ther conjedlure to remove. He propofes* that the river whicdi 
now falls into the fea near Koum-Kaie, iliould have Wmerly 
joined it a little to the eaftward of Koum-Kevi; making the pre- 
fent mouth of the river not quite three miles ditlant from the 
uncient. This change he accounts for* by obferying* that the 
waters of the Xanthus are withdrawn. * The Scamander, ’ fays 
|ie* * before its diverfion* would probably, by its never failings 
ftreafn* caufed the bed of the united rivers to incline 

” / • wards 
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wards the tufmilus as math as the Stmois, when 

xefifted by the watm of the Scamandeir^ has in later times 
cKned ta th^ ftatiofi of Acbillds.* Did Mr Cell forget at this 
moment^ that Scamander is a little rivalet; and that Ait Si^ 

xnoisisfet f^eral months in the year a mighty torrent, low 
yjurds in breadth ? Did he forget, that the ditch which carries 
away the waters of the pfeado^Xanthus, was dug by the orders 
of a Tttrkiih governor, and that, therefore, the pfeado-Simois 
mnft have changed its courle in a much fhorter time 'than our 
traveller feems to Tuppofs f But we feel that we ought not to 
frets this laft queftion too hardly upon Mr Cell $ becaufe, upon 
comparing his map with the maps of his friends, which, he 
tells us, appear to be very corted:, the mouth of the pfeado- 
Simois has got nearly a mile further to the weftward, fince Mr 
Morritt has been upon the fpot. 

11. When Mr Chevalier firft gave the name of Scamander to 
the little rivulet which takes its rife from feme fountains in the 
plain beneath the hill of Boumabachi, it was objefted, efpecial- 
ly by Mr Bryant, that this could not be the deep, wide^flowing 
river, which came from the fummits of Ida, and which fprang 
from Jove. The defeription, indeed, which Homer has given 
of the Scamander, feems totally inapplicable to a brook of five 
yards in breadth. Mr Morritt thought that there was nothing 
in this, becaufb the epithets above mentioned were only given 
to the Scamander after its jun Aion with the Simois. He a:ferts, 
that the battle of the book was fought below the conilu« 
eiice« We confefs, we were furprifed to find this admitted by 
Mr Bryant; nor were we lefa to to find it almoft taken for 
granted by a man of the acknowledged erudition of Mr P. Knight. 
If Mr Morritt’s Own map be corre^, the battle, we think, muft 
have been above the jun^iion of the rivers : becaule the 

rampart of the Greeks came quite up to the point of confluence^ 
and the battle did not take place i/i the camp : fecondly^ becaufe 
the confluence of the rivers was feveral miles from Troy ; 
whereas it Homer, that the combat was near the 

city. Mr Morrkt, however, is of opinion, that it would have 
been ufelefs for the Scamander to have called for the aid of the 
Simois, above their iunfkton. Sut when the rivers cetifed to be 
difUnS, and avhen their waters were united, k feems very ex- 
traordinary that the one fliould call on the other for afliftance« 
The united ftfeams made one individual ; and the individuality 
each was loft m that of both ; and the Siniois and the Stitts 
fuander became the fame, though the latter gave ks name, to tfi^ 
pofidbintd waters. It is evident from Homer, that the objeft of 
God was to prevent AphUks from approadbing 
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«Uy ; »tid, indeed) to drown him, for having jwlltited its waves 
with the Wood of the Trojans whom he had flain. Now, it feetns 
that in this laft endeavour, the hero was more than a match finr 
die god t and the Xmthus, therefore, drove to force him down 
towards the cortfluence; and, in doing this, while the dreams 
were yet didin<a, called on the Simois to roll doti'n a great tor- 
rent, thatj when Achilles got below the confluence, they might 
then overwhelm him between them. This appears to us to have 
been the meaning of Homer •, and our argument is much drength- 
ened by the defeription which die poet gives of the Xanthus, both 
during the conted and afterwards. The land , below the juiiaion 
is fatidy, flat, and marftiy, producing nothing but reeds and rulhes. 
Now, how is diis to be reconciled with Homer’s defeription ? for 
it is evident from him, that Achilles, by opening die flood-gates 
arid fluices, turned the courfe of the dream, and condufted it a- 
mong the gardens, through which there were probably canals 
cut, for the purpofe of watering them ? * Again, when Vulcan 
turned the fhining flame upon the river, we have die following 
lines ; , v - 

|0uo,1i> vliXciulc. xmineut jet 

Si aWlw T vSi ttSt it%nru(c>, 

T« ?r»j< *«a» ihn vilitfMit rKputiu, H. d* 

Now, who ever heard ot gardens, and a profufion of trees, fltrubs, 
and plants, among fuch barren fnnds, and fait- water marlhes, as 
exid near the mouth of the pfeudo-Simois ? Mr Cell,, indeed, 
found one little garden below the junftion 5 and we congratulate 
him on the dilcovery, as it mud, no doubt, have recalled to his 
recolleftion thp pallage in Homor to which we have alluded. But 
we think it only neceflary to look at Morritt’s map, or Chevalier’s, 
to be convinced, that the* poet’s defeription could never have ap- 
plied to the Xanthus, or to its banks, below its confluence with 

the Simois. . - , . 

In the xxid book Apollo -iffumes the fliape of Agenor, and, 
running towards the plain, decoys Achilles from the tropps, in 
order to prevent bis entering the city with the fugitive Trojans, 
Now, when Homer tnenrions the Scamander in the following 
verfes, he mud certainly have fpoken of it above the jun^Iioo, u 
any faith can be put in the maps of the travellers. 

Zils i Iw inJww Simtit ^ 

In ^ battle of the xxth book, the whole plain Wa* fijBed, 
with troops, and glittered with the armour of men ^ud, hoffes. 
Thisb^fitte, then, , according to the maps of the tt&yellfcrsi, mud 
have fought above the jun^ion. The took part in 

the 


? Jh f 3|7, 
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the ftrlfe ; Vulcap was oppofed to Xantlius. Now, th?s fon of 
Jupiter was a great and deep-eddying river, that the Gods called 
Xanthus, and men Scamander. Will it be pretended, that Homer 
here underftood the Scamander, after it had been joined by the 
Simois, and bad pafTed on beyond the feene of aftion ? 

Mr Chevalier tells us, that Homer has chofep to make us ac- 
quainted with tjie breadth of the Scamander ; and he quotes the 
following paJTage in order to prove it. 

— — 0 31 Sa* 

ebTcetvret iiSfttVf, f«rsr;^i 3( 

^vKtmrr yi<pv^unv 32 fuit 

'E*is'i/ a 3* > he >itfAyni 

'Tiiieu Tfeo"! K^ati9fvetc% 'inw6at. il. 4>* 

Did Mr Chevalier mean to argue from this paflage, that the elm 
tree fell completely acrofs the Scamander? If he did, it mull 
be then evident, from his own account, that he thought that the 
combat of Achilles and the Xanthus was above the junftion of 
the rivers $ for he tells us, that the Siinois alone is 300 feet in 
breadth. But docs it appear from Homer that the tree did fall 
quite acrofs the llream ? Nothing like it. AchjUes, llruggling , 
agaifill the torrent, catches hold of an elm tree that was hanging 
over it, and brings down flie tree with the bank. The fallen 
tree refifts the wateis with its tlick branches, and ferves as a 
bridge to the hero, who rifes by its help out of the flood. Now, 
if a man v^ere to flip into the Danube, or the Nile, and could 
catch hold of a great tree, :*nd pull it down into the water, it does 
not from impollible that he migl i five himfelf in the fan>e way 
that Achilles did, tI)ough nobody w^ould thercfbie infer that the 
tree reached to the oppolite bank. Homer certainly could luve 
no fnch meaning ; for he fays, tliat the whole plain was inun- 
dated. 

Avt*^ e — — " 

9‘s3«»i'. to «£ 7r«jr 'vAnf vietl0( Uxv*eivci9f 

Since it appears, thtn, th«tt Homer fi>oke, in the foregoing in- 
ftances, of me Scamamler above its junclion with the Simois, we 
(hall leave it to the travellers to explain, how Homti^s great, 
broad, deep, and divine Scamander, haj dwindled mto the little 
broek of Boumabachi. 

In Mr Chevalier’s map, a little canal, connedlidg this brook 
with the fea, is denominated the new channel of the Scamander, 
though the inhal^ants of the country aferibe the cundrudioit 
of it to Caai Haffan, and fome of them even affured Mr Cheva- 
B^,ib,t they had been employed in its formation. Mr Mortitt 
‘nojipKr Cell, however, toldly call it the emttis navi^obtlts of Pliny. 

travellers ! You tel) us, that a portion of the vater of 
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a Ti?ulct, fiftedi feet in breadth, is carried ofF to the fca in a 
dkeh, and then you would perfuade us, that this was a vavigable 
river 1 M 

We icath from Homer, that the Scamandcr was one of the 
torrents which came down from the fummits of Ida- Deme- 
trius of Scepfis informed Strabo, that it iflued from a hill of Ida 
called Cotylus, that it ran towards the weft, and that though 
Homer has given it two, it has irt reality only one fourcc. 
Strabo endeavours to account for this feeming incongruity as 
well as he can ; but Mr Chevalier is very angry both with De- 
metrius and Strabo. We {hall not pretend to determine, whe- 
ther Strabo’s explanation be fatisfa£lory or not ^ though we have 
no hefitation in faying, that if afty modern traveller pretend that 
he has found the fources of the Scamander, we {ball exped’l him 
to agree either with Homer, or with Strabo, If his account 
anfwer to the defeription of Homer, he muft ha\^ difeovered 
the fprings of the Scamander among tlie fummits of Ida ; and it 
niuft appear, that one of thefe fprings is hot, and enveloped In 
fmoke, while the other is as coIJ, even in fummer, as fnow, or 
ice. 

Our readers, who have not been convinced from the accounts 
of Chevalier and Morritt, that the fountains of Boumabachi are 
the fources of the Scamander, will not find their doubts removed/ 
by the teftimony of Mr Cell. This gentleman, inlltad of climb* 
ing to the heights of Ida, walked downwards from die village to 
the neareft part of the plain. 

* We walked downwards from the village into the neareft part of the 
plain, and came to a neat fquare ciftern furrounded bv ivUlows, and 
formed by fevcral pieces of white roaible, and two blocks of granite, 
within which a copious fpring boiled up with confiderable force. I was 
warm with riding, and naturally took feme of the water in my hand to 
drink ; noi having at that moment a thought of Homtr in wy rtiimL I was 
furprifed to find that the water was too warm to relieve thirft. My 
furprife, however, W'as quickly difiipated; as I concluded that this mull: 
be the warm fource of the Scamander .; and having found tha^, 1 knew 
from the accounts of other travellers, in what dire6:ioo to look -for the 
cooler fources. We accordingly proceeded to the weft, in our w^y meet* 
ing with a fecond eijlerny very near the other, and- of modern wqrkmaiT- 
ihip, fcarcely to be called a ftparate fource. The water was equally' 
warm, or even more fi. At the diftance of one hundred and feventy 
yards, we came to a fplafti (plafti) of water* from which a rapM brook 
took its rife, and, on the oppofite fide of it, law ^ the water rilxug in 
large quantities from a perforated rock. 1 perceived a irtry confidctable 
difference in the nature of the two fprings ; for this was ctdd and re- 
frefhing* One of my companions, however, not affefted by the 
iame fenfations, as he thought both of an oqual tm^rahare^ This I attri- 
buted 
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but^ at the time t df$ehence ofilf in the habPit of body# — . 

1 am now,, howev^rt i^e to account fo? the dtf{er;ience in our fenfiittotM ^ 
for it baa been afcertained by the tbertnometcr, that both are warm 3 
7et, as thcTecepiacle of the fecond ia large, whik that of the iojr^r 
is conimed, the evaporation from the fnrface atqme would be fufficieot 
to lower ehc tem,pemture very confideraWy. In jEa^ it is probable that 
my firtend ina^e trial of the water much nearer tp the place where it 
llm iflues from the r6ck, than niyfelf. , At all events, the fpring pafTes, 
among the inhabitants of Bourhabachi, for a cold, one, whik the other 
is regarded sa warm ; and that alone is fufiicient to determine the point; * 
(p. 6.) * About one hundred and feventy yards from the warm fprings 
of the Sbamander, cowards the well, the cold fourcea are fouhd throw* 
ing np a conhderabk quantity of water from many openings in the rock- 
It has been difcovered by the help of a thermometer, which was thruHt 
into the filTure as hr as the arm would permit it to go, that this fprlng 

is equally warm with the former. ' ~ « *fhc Turks fay, tbcfc 

(rhe cold fprings) arc forty in tioreber- * (p* 76.) 

Mr Cell alfo informs us, that the temperature is equal td 64 
degrees of Faiirenhelt $ though we found it to be no more than 
57* and cxaftly the fame in both fources. 

The teftimony and the reafoning contained in thefe extracts 
are tery curious indeed ; and the logic and the arithmetic of 'Mr 
Cell appear equally extfaordinary to ltd. He makes two ciftenis, 
containing warm watery and forty fprings of the fame tempera* 
lure with this water, equal to two fprings, one hot, and oite cold^i 
Where Mr Gel! Icanted algebra, we do diot know ; but of fuch 
an equation as this, we nev^r heard in out lives before. 

Homer informs us, that tliere were two fountains of the Sca- 
mander, oiie of which was extremely hot, and enveloped in 
fmoke,^ and that the other iflbes forth, even in fummer, as cold 
as die hail, the fnow, or the icc. Now, does Mr Cell really 
cxpe£fc us ta believe, that tljp forty warm fprings, which make 
a plafe of vrater near Boortiabachi, once formed the cold foun* 
tain of the Scamander? He tells us, that the temperature is 
equal to 64 of Fahrenheit. Who wouKl ever have thought of 
comp?urng water at this heat to fnow and icc ? But Our author'a 
apology is very ingenious. If you will only drink the water at 
a fufficient dift^tre below the {qurce, you may find it cool and 
rcfrtftiing. This, however, will not avail him. If he had look- 
ed into the Iltad» he would have found, that Homer lays the 
water flows forth, like the hail, and the cold fnow, and 

the ice 3 and theff comparifons were, therefore,, meant to apply 
to itr as it gulhes out of the earthy and not after it has had timcy 
by ftar^ding in the pOol^ to ao^tre a new temperature by evapou 

* ’ r 

hh ^Qdl took feme, of wa^r the firft clftem to diStdt# 

withowfi 
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wit^iout having % thought of Homer in hts mind* We readtlf 
believe it* Homer fif$» that the warm fource of the Scamander 
is ad hot as ^nd that it is enveloped in fmokc. Mr Cheva- 
lier boldly averts (p* 127 *}j that the thing b not as Homer inii« 
nuates ; and that the fountain only fnmkes in winter. But if 
even thb had beeti true, how did it happen that ^ Mr Gell was 
not warned, by the fmokes of the heat of the water, when he 
approached it in the month of December } After aU| it mul^ 
be confdled, that the travellers have clearly made k out, that 
their defcription of the fources of the Scamander is perfe&iy 
right, provided Homer’s is pcrfc£lly wrong. ' 

Even if, inftead of forty*two fprings of the fame temperature, 
and that neither cold nor hot, Mr Gell had been fortunate enough 
to difcover a hot and a cold fountain running into each other, ic 
would not have been a little raih in him to conclude that he had 
found the fources of the Scamander ; as this is, in fa£f, by no 
means a hngular occurrence in this quarter of the world. At 
Troas Alexandria, there are natural hot baths in the vicinity of 
cold fprings ; and it is a curious circumkance, that very near the 
principal fource of Mr Gell’a Stmoisf there are two fprings, one 
hot, and one cold, which both fall into that river, and are much 
celebrated for their medicinal virtues* 

Thcfe conflderations, we acknowledge, leave us little room to 
doubt, that the whole of M. Chevalier’s {peculation is no more 
than the gay dream of a claffical enthufiak, and that be and his 
followers have been juft as fuccefsful in afeertaining the litc of 
ancient Ilium, as any of the meritorious inquirers who have 
amufed themfelves in determining the true longitude and latitude 
of the garden of Eden. Suppo^ng, however, for a moment, 
that the plain of Bournabaebi was that of ancient Troy, and that 
the ftreams that divide it were the Simois and Seamanxler of 
Homer, it appears to us, we acknowledge, that our recent tra- 
vellers have diftributed thefe names very injudiciouily, and given 
the title of the Simois to the only one of the ftreama that angers 
at all to the defcription of the Scamander. 

The fource of this river is faid by Homer, and, after him, by 
all the ancients who have mentioned it, to have been in Mount 
Ida; and in the twelfth book, indeed, the Scamander and 
the Simois, are exprefsly deferibed as flowing from the Mataa 
mountains. 

dflr* &c. 11. !!^1. 

we muft proteft againft the eminence on which Bmirna* 
bachi ftandsy being considered as forming any part of Mount Ida. 
G^rgarus is at the diftance of forty miles, firom which the Idaean 
rid^ extenda in a fouth-wefteiiv dicedion to the promontor) of 
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L^dunOf and nortb towards the Propontis. Bournabachi is tri 
itfclf totally urtcotihtjEied with any part of this chain of moun* 
tains ; and the ril^g ground on the coaft» in the whole extent! 
from Laoipfactis to Leftam> mighty with equal propriety^ , be 
called part of tdsU But Mr Cell’s Scamander, we have feeht 
does not low froih any eminence at all ; its fource is below the 
towHi and is as completely in the plain as any part of its cdurfe: 
the flow and iluggifh llream is continued through flat and marlhy 
ground, until it is changed by the ditch or ckml of Gazi Haflan* 

The fource of the Mendere^Sou^ again, the Simois of our mo^ 
dcrn traveller, is in Mount Gargarus, the chief of the Idxan 
range of hills : It has never been vifited by any traveller who 
has publiflicd upon Troy 5 but it prefents one of the grandeft 
and mnfl piAurerque feenes with which this part of Afia Minor 
) abounds. The water rifes in a vaft cavern of white marble, and 
gufhes out by two apertures in the rock, forming, in its fall, a 
magnificent cafeade \ and the furrounding precipices being co- 
vered with pine, oak, and plane trees, render the whole feene 
eminently beautiful and impofing. The fource, in the month of 
July, was one of the moll copious we ever remember to have 
feen. The river, after leaving the mountains, having entered 
the plain of Bairamitch, flows with a rapid current through its 
whole extent, and, palfing Bournabachi a little to the north, 
empties itfelf into the fea at the village of Koum-Kalc. Its 
breadth, in what is called the plain of Troy, is very confiderable, 
being in forhe parts three hundred feet ; and in the firfl: part of 
its courfe, it equals in the purity, and always far exceeds in the 
abundance of its waters, the little flreafn of the plain. That 
this defeription is more in harmony with the general imprefliona 
concerning the Scamander, which arc received by thofe who 
read the Iliad, than the account of the rivulet of Bournabachi, 
feems to be a pofition that does not require any farther contir<* 
mat ion. 

It would be tedious to enlarge upon the teflimonies of the 
ancients, however clear and explicit, as to the larger river 
being the Scamander; but we proceed to confidcr the opi- 
nion of Herodotus, and we are the more tempted to do 
this, as it feems to us that a difficult paflage in this admir- 
able hiflorian may be thereby explained. In the 7th bodk 
of his hiflory, Xerxes )5 faid to have gone from Antandros 
TO Abydos, an^ in performing this journey, Mount Ida 
was on his leji hand.— vb iSi*' heAtlff U Now^ 

on looking at all the inaps of this dillrid, it will be feea 
that, following the dircA line between thefe two places, he 

■ wohM' 
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would have left Garganis on his right hand : this Contradi^ioii 
is owing to the inaccuracy of all the charts refpeftmg the gulpH 
of Adramyttiuniy the moft eaflern part of which b^ars N. £• 
from the top of Gargarus, and confequently, on departing from 
Antandrosy which was fituated at the extremity of the gulph, 
Gargarus would be on his left hand. But to proceed — Xerxes, 
after paiTing Gargarus, arrived at the banks of the Scamander^ 
and the army, after drinking of its waters, conrinued their road 
to Troy. Now, if Troy were on the fite of Boui'nabachi, the 
road of Xerxes mud have been through the plain of Bairamitch, 
and along the banks of Mr GelFs Simois, for the didance of 
near thirty miles. Mr Morritt is aware of this diflicultv, and 
pretends that the army of Xerxes paifed on without drinking of 
his Simois, as it was only a muddy and troubled torrent : but, 
however it might have appeared to Mr Morritt, we certainly 
found its water mod admirable, and infinitely more clear and 
refrefhing than that of his Scamander. The I'urks alio, in 
the neighbourhood, attributed to it the peculiar virtue of not 
injuring thofe perfons who drank of it, when heated by exercifej 
nor can we think that Xerxes and his army found it Icfs agree- 
able : we fpeak not of the river after it has entered the rich 
plain of Bournabachi, but of that part of it which Xerxes mull 
have pafled In journeying from Gargarus to the fuppofed firua- 
tion of Troy. From this datement it appears evident to us, ihat 
this river was, in the opinion of Herodotus, the Scamander of 
Homer. But, in addition, he proceeds to fay that Xerxes ‘ from 
this river pafled to Troy ; ’ — txi rSfroy rh 7roTXf4.6t offf 

TO Jjtcegey Polym, ^y. — Now, 

ha l he gone with his army to drink where Meffrs Chevalier, 
Morritt, and Geli direct him, viz. to the fourccs of the rivulet 
of Bournabachi, he mud abfolutely have pafled through part of 
the town in order to arrive at them, indead of meeting with 
the water in his way to the city : moreover, there is no intima- 
tion of his drinking at the fources of the dream | on the contra- 
ry, he arrives at once on the banks of the river,— which would 
be impoCTible, according to Mr Gell's defeription of Che Sca- 
mander. 

Before we difmifs this part of the quedion, we mud take no- 
tice of another peculiarity in the arguments of thefe gentlemen* 
It being evident that the Scamander was more honoured by the 
Trojans than the Simois, they arc reduced to fome difliculty, in 
order to explain why the little rivulet of Bournabachi fhould 
be held in higher edimation than the larger river of th^ hills : 
for this purpofe, the waters of the latter are fird faid to be im- 
pure, which we cannot admit to be the cafej and then its dream 
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is ciefctihed as inconftant, fometimes rollinp; along with great 
impetuofity, but, for the greateft part of the year, leaving its 
channel entirely dry. 

If this ftateinent were true, nothing conclufive could be ga- 
thered from it; for we Inid that the veneration of the antieots was 
not regulated by fuch circumflances. . Thus at Athens, the liiiTus, 
excepting a very few weeks in the year, is perfe^JlIy dry ; while, 
on the othe hand, the Cepliifus not only aflbrds a plentiful dream 
of water the whole year, but, by its channel being carried in va- 
rious directions amoiigft the olive trees, confers the moft ef- 
fential benefit on the inhabitants. NotwithfVandrng this, we 
fcavct ly ever find the C^phifus celebrated by any of the poets, 
Ir w<»s on tlie banks of the ilijfus that Orytbia was playing when 
cartied off by Boreas ; it wae the JUJJus which gave a name to 
the Mufes, and on its banks they had their altars; it w'as 
with the waters of the lltfus that the initiated into the leffer 
myilories were purified. The real flatc of the fa<5l, however, 
renders all this difqirifition unnecefTary: for although the Men- 
dere Sou, like all (1 reams which run in part through a moun- 
tainous ijljiftriO, is liable to be greatly increafed by the occafion- 
al fwelling of tliofe torrents which run into it, and therefore 
its dream may properly be called inconfiant ; yet we deny 
that at any tinu? of the year it is ^^ithout a confiderable body of 
water. The unlverfal aflertion of the neighbouring Turks, and 
the large fifii caught in it, fufficiently prove this ; and when we 
law it ill the month of July, when its waters might fairly be 
confideied at the lowed, the current was at lead two hundred 
feet in breadth, near the place where it falls into the fea* 

III. Mr Bryant has referred to two pafl'ages in Homer, from* 
w'hich it clearly appeals, that Troy mud have been built in the 
plain, and at a confiderable didance from the mountains of Ida* 

I'/FU ouTFui 

'£v weS/rt 5rt^roA<ro. &C. TL T. 2 1 6 . 

OicSiSb' fti5 KXTti arv 3* vAn 

^ c^scs, ]]. £ 2 . 662 . 

Some peifons, however, dill maintain, that the fituation of 
Bourriabaclu correfponds with the account of Troy as given by 
the poet. Bourn^bachi, they fay, dands upon a fmall eminence 
rifing from the plain, and is feparated by a confiderable interval- 
from the Idsean mountains. This is their language, when they 
are reminded that Troy was built in a plain ; but when it is dat- 
ed, that the fimrees of the Scamander mud be fought for among 
file fummlts of Ida, then they tell us that the hill of Bournabachi 
belongs to the great chain of the Idxan mountains, and then we 
hear of its deep afeents and craggy precipices. 

There is an unlucky paflage in Jlomer, which is totally urrin- 

telligible,. 
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telligible, if the hill of Bourn'^bachi be the fite of the ancient Troy. 
AVc fhall requeft of our readers to turn to the twenty-firft book 
of the Iliad, and to read from verfe 487 to verfe 571. They will 
then fee, that it was at the beech tree, which was very near tho 
walls, that Agenor, inftigated by Apollo, deliberated with him- 
felf whether or not he (hould encounter Achilles. Let them par- 
ticularly mark the words of Agenor at verfe 555. Now we a(k, 
liow Agenor was to get from the pofition where he ftood, to the 
fteeps and thickets of Ida, by the Ileian plain ? The fcholiaft 
fays thj»t this was the place, h S ’'iav «r<. * If, then, the 
maps of the travellers be accurate, and if they have put Troy and 
the tomb of Ilus in their proper places, this palTige in Agenor's 
fpeech is, as we have faid, unintelligible. Every ftep that Age- 
nor took acrofs the plain muft have carried him further from the 
mountain, and nearer to the fhore. 

Mr Cell, after the example of Morritt and Chevalier, frequent- 
ly fpeaks of the Ai// of wild fig trees. We do not rccolleft that 
Homer has made mention of fuch a hill. In the fixth book, An- 
dromache fays to Heftor, ‘ Poft the army nigh the wild fig tree^ 
W'hcre the city is chiefly acceflibic, and the will may be molt cafi- 
ly fcalcd. * In the twenty-fecond book, Achilles and HeCior raa 
near the watch-tower, and the wild fig-tree that is much expofed 
to the winds. Even the words quoted from Strabo by Mr Dalzel> 
do not authorife the travellers to fpeak of a A2// of wild fig-^trees. 
It is, however, convenient for tliem to do fo, as the hill of Bour- 
nabachi is furrounded by other hills. But we muft beg leave to 
remind our readers, that this fame wild fig-tree is deferibed by 
Homer as being in the middle of the plain ; and fince the wild 
fig-tree was very near the city, the city could not have been far 
from the middle of the plain. 

Mi^roy ftxTTVt^tcy l^mov itnreioyro, 

'lifAivot ( 11 . A. 166 .) 

Mr Bryant's tranflition of this paflage ought to be thus amended. 
‘ In the mean wliile, the Trojans prefled forwards by the tomb of 
Ilus, through the middle of the plain by the wild fig-tree, ftriving 
to get up to the city. ' It is furprifing that this acute writer did 
not perceive the full importance of this paflage to his argument. 

It had been generally underftood from Homer, that He£tor 
bad been purfued by Achilles three times round the walls of Troy. 

S 2 Mr 


* We are informed by Eullathiiis, that fome were accuftomed to 
write iSiii'dy for iAuTer. The travellers, wc luppofe, arc agreed with uy, 
in thinking the latter the right reading, as they have taken no notice 
the former. 
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Mr Chevalier quickly perceived the neceflity of getting rid of this 
notion, as it was incompatible wuth his hypothefis. He tliereforc 
{Irenuouily contended, that the Greek prepofition ought in 
this inftance to be tranflated near^ btfidu^ hard-^by. We confefs 
we were aftoniflied to find that Mr Bryant fo eafily abandoned 
this point* The queftion is, whether Homer ever ufes the prepo- 
fition before the accufative cafe in any other fenfe tlian as fig- 
nifying rounds or about ? Thefe words are often employed in our 
own language, without a ftrift attention to their original meaning 
and proper fignification. We fpeak of the gardens round London, 
without thereby underftanding, that London is quite encircled by 
gardens ; and w'e difeourfe about many things, without thinking 
of the primary meaning of the word about^ which we take to have 
been originally fynonymous wdth around. In Greek, the prepoG- 
tion 9r6§< is often ufed with the fame inattention to its rigid and 
proper fenfe. Thus, r^dtiP about the third hour — 
iZidfiiiupreb petls, about fe verity fliips — tx Ifii, the things which be- 

long to me— Sxk^xtup, tUofe about Soci’ates— xeg/ 
about the beautiful ftreams — about the wall. But after al- 
lowing all this latitude of fenfe to the prepofition, there iUll can be 
no doubt that, before the accufative cafe, ir generally Cgnifies rounds 
and efpecially when employed in any local defeription. We will 
even venture to affert, that it muft be fo underftood, except where 
the fenfe necelTarily limits the meaning. When Homer fays, 

T«e KCCAX xhtq TSToIx/AoTo 

we immediately perceive that its full force cannot be given to the 
prepofition, becaufe, ftiiftly fpeaking, the trees and plants could 
not grow round the river. Neither, when he fays, 

vxdn ^gcrTrtdxU 

can w’-e literally underftand ^rl^i to fignify round, fince the wall 
ran in a long line, and the fire was only on the fide of the wall 
next the plain ; but when no fuch difficulty exifts, then its full 
meaning muft be given to the prepofition. Mr Dalzcl, in his 
learned note, obferves, that fAu^pdfcivo* ought to be tranf- 

lated ‘ fighting about, or near the city. ’ But if Troy were built 
in a plain, as Homer fays it was, there is no impropriety in fup- 
pofing, that the hoftile armies were engaged in different divifions, 
on all fides of the city. Hc£l:or fays, ‘ Let the facred heralds 
. proclaim, that the youth arrived at the age of puberty, and the 
old men hoaiy with time, keep watch round the city, on the god- 
built towers- ’ * In this place, u^u can fignify neither about, 
nor near, thetcity ; but muft bear the interpretation which we 
have eiveii it. /Why, however, could not Hector have been fa- 

tisfied 
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tisfied with having the walls guarded, which were next the plain, 
if Troy had ftood on the hill of Bournabachi, and if the Greeks 
had always fought before^ and never round Ilium ? When Andro- 
mache fo pathetically deplores her fate, in cafe (he (hould be car- 
ried a captive into Greece, (he adds, ‘ and then fometimes there 
will be Come one who (liall fay, as he beholds me weeping, This 
was the wife of Heftor, who was the moft diftinguiflied warrior 
among the Trojan tamers of horfes, when' they fought raW Ilium.* 
""olt "Uiov ufA<pifActx,oyTo, Achillcs ill the ninth book expreffes liimfelf 
not lefs clearly, 

*£< K Cbv^i fimv 

ftiv ft.ot varoff, &C. 

From all thefe circumllances, we are ftill inclined to think that 
Homer meant to ufe the prepofition in its common fignifica- 
tion before the accufative cafe, when he repeated it no lefs than 
five times in fpeuking of Heitor’s flight rotmd the walls of Troy. 
If our limits allowed us, we could quote various teftimonies to 
prove, that this was tlie fenfe in which he was underftood by the 
ancients j and we cannot rejedl fo much evidence, merely that 
the travellers may have a difficulty the lefs in perfuading their 
readers that they have difeovered the fite of Ilium on the hill of 
Bournabachi. Mr Cell, indeed, is pleafed to allege, that Virgil 
muft have underiiood Homer in the fenfe for which he contends $ 
becaufe, in a paflage which is evidently copied from that now 
under confideratioii, he makes Turnus run in a circular direction 
before the walls, and not round them. We (hall not flop to dif- 
pute this point with him ; becaufe, whether Virgil believed that 
Hc6lor lied thrice round the walls or not, he certainly believed 
that his body was dragged thrice round them, which is exactly 
the fame thing in relation to the prefent argument. 

‘ Ter cirtum Iliacos raptaverat Heftora muros. * 

But perhaps Mr Cell is ready to (liow that circum does not pro- 
perly fignify around, any more than rnf 

Till we took up Mr Gell's book, we will confefs we had nei- 
ther read or fetn any thing which could lead us to believe that 
there ftill cxifted any remains of ancient Troy : and recollected, 
without any emotions of fcepticifm, the lamentation wffiich atteft- 
ed its complete deftruClion nearly tw'o thoufaod years ago— 
fege^ ejly ubi Troja fuit: and etiam periere rnina, Mr Gell, however, 
was almoft perfuaded that he found fome of the original marbles of 
Troy. He difeovered the remnant of a tower of confiderable di- 
menlions, and the veftiges of the wall wliich encircled the acro- 
polis ; fuch veftiges, he adds, may be found on almoft every fide 
of the Pergama. That there arc veftiges of buildings, is unde- 
niable 5 but from what data Mr Gcll thought himfelf entitled to 

S 3 aferibe 
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afcribe them to fo remote an antiquity^ we do not pretend to under^ 
Hand. In the mean time, we will vc;jiture to put a few qucftions 
to him, which we hope he will refolve in the next edition of his 
work. How happened it that Alexander fought for Troy among 
the fields, and not on the fummit of the hill called Bournabachi 
by the Turks ? How came it that the Macedonian hero was not 
led by thefe traces, which are fo diftinft in our days, to build up- 
on this fpot ? Is it not rather ftrange that Caeiar could not dif- 
cover the veftiges which were fo obvious to Mr Cell ? Why did 
Lucan fay, that even the very ruins were deftroyed ? Is it not 
extraordinary that Heftiaea Alexandrina, a learned lady, who 
•wrote concerning Troy, and who was a native of Troas, fhould 
have known nothing of thefe remains of the ancient Ilium ? For 
what purpofe did pemetrius of Scepfis inform Strabo, that no 
trace was preferved of the ancient city ? We do not doubt that 
Mr Cell found all the veftiges of which he fpeaks, old marbles, 
and capitals of the Ionic order turned upfide down in the walls of 
the Aga’s houfe ; but we certainly doubt as little, that the ruins on 
the hill of Bournabachi belonged to fome of thole numerous cities 
which, according to Strabo, were rebuilt after the Trojan war. 

On the fpmmit of the hill, Mr Cell tells us he found the tu- 
mulus of Heflor, * which confifts of.a large conic heap of ftones, 
apparently thrown together without any order or regularity, and 
on the top of it is a fmall patch of earth producing long grafs 
and weeds. * * When Csfar vifited the Troad, and happened 
carelefsly to walk among fome long grafs, a pativc of Phrygia 
forbade him to‘ trade on the afties of He£l6r. 

—Securus in alto 


Gramine ponebat grejjusf Fhryx tncola mUines 
HeSloreos calcar e vetat,— 

Who then can doubt that our traveller has difeovered the very 
fpot where Capfar trod, and where Hedor lay ? The long graft 
itill grows on the tomb \ though Mr Gell, with an eye attentive 
to the efFe£Is of time and, nature, obferved that, when he was 
there, the herbs were withered ! f There arc other evidences, 
however, more infallible, Paufanias relates, that the The- 
bans were (lfre£l:e 4 by an oracle to carry the alhes of Heftor to 
Thebes# Our traveller found fome faint traces of an opening 
Hilng been made in the tumulus \ and this, he thinks, is proba- 
bly the teftimony of their religious obedience. How fortunate a 
coincidence of circumftances for Mr Gell ! ! ! But this gentle- 
man’s good lu& in making difeoveries, can only be' equalled by 
^ i^P^hy in fteking for them. He not only finds the tombs of 
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men. 
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men, who died before the exiftence of any certain hiftory — he 
not only ftiews the marfli, where Ulyfies pafled the night above 
three thoufand years ago — but he remarks, ‘ that the ground 
near the gardens feems to have preferred in fonie degree the fame 
appearance as in the time of Homer* who obferved th^t there 
was a fallow field in this fituation. * Pupa / Who Ihall now 
deny that Troy ftood on the hill of Bournabachi ? 

To be ferioits, however, we conceive that the tomb of Hector, 
upon which Mr Cell has made fo exulting a Hand for his the- 
ory, IS among the moft formidable of the ft umbling- blocks that 
have fallen in his way. It con lifts of fmali ft ones, no doubt ; 
and this is the foie proof of its identity. What if Homer ftiould 
give no authority for fuppofing that the tumulus of He£tor con- 
lifted of any thing but earth ? The lines in the laft book are, 

^ xoiXnv KelTtrsf 

nvx.Htff'tv Ae&i-<r<r/ ^iyd>iOtcrtm 

Tiftpsi ff-Tifc ■■■ 

From which palTage we conceive it is quite plain, that the body 
was laid in a grave, and covered with a number of great ftones, 
after which the earth was heaped over it. Mr Cell, after Mr 
Chevalier, chufes to underftand * a number of great ftones, * — ‘ a 
great number of fmali ftones:’ whereas it is obvious that the 
large ftoucs were placed to protect the body from the preflure of 
the earth, the heaping up of which is fpecilied as a feparate o- 
peration ; and no mention whatever is made of fuch a pile of 
fmali loofe ftones as occur in the tumulus of Bournabachi. To 
us, indeed, it did not appear that there is any reafoo for confi- 
dering this heap as fepulchral at all. It rather occurred to us, 
that as the liiil was formerly cultivated, thefc ftones had been 
collecfled together for tl^e purpofc of clearing the ground ; a cir- 
cumrtcince which is rendered more probable from the exiftence of 
fevcral otlier heaps, though of lefs magnitude, on the adjoining 
parts of the hill. 

It ha? been the pr-.£lice of almoft every nation, 'at fomc period 
of their hiltory, to raife mounds of earth ovet the dead : and as 
we learn from Strabo, that the Myfiaiis and Phrygians were ac- 
euftomed to ere'£t fuch monuments, u certainly cannot appear 
won.Jerful that thefc tumuli, as they are called, ftiould be more fre- 
quent in Afia Minor, than on the continent of European Greece; 
ornhat they Ihould be found in confiderable numbers in the Troad, 
which appears, by the remains of feveral to^^ns, tcf'have; been for- 
merly fo well inhabited. With all thefe facUitiesS^ w6' acknow- 
ledge we are rather furprifed that Mr Gell has fucceeded fo ill in 
identifying a fele£lion of thefe burrovn with the monuments of 
Homer’s heroes. Two of thefe mounds, however, fituatc near 
the mouth of the Mendere Sou, have been pointed out by him 

S 4 as 
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as the tombs of Achilles and Patrochis t their vicinity to each o-« 
tner, is the only poflible foundition of fuch a fuppofmon i for, 
in other refpe&s, nothing can differ more from Homer^s defcrip-* 
tion. In the account which Agamemnon gives to Achilles, in 
the xxmh Book of the Odyfley, of the funeral rites with which 
he had been honoured by the Greeks, he defcribes the tomb as 
hrgei iituated on a promontory, and viffble from afar* 

«vr«ren, SiVuTA fuytvt kmI 
Xivttfitv ii^df 

*Aa(Tin {flT/ 

Now, thefe tombs are at fome diPunce from the fea, and per- 
fe£tly on a level with it : it is, moreover, a fa6l, that a perfon 
unacquainted with the hiftory of the Trojan war, although be 
would be (truck with the appearance of feveral other mounds, 
might very eafily leave thefe unnoticed, in failing at an inconfider- 
able diftance from the coaft. This is perfeftly incompatible, we 
fiionceive, with what we are made to believe concerning the great 
magnitude and confpicuous lituation of the tomb of Achilles. 

The larger of thefe mounds was opened fome years fince, by 
the order of M. de Choifeul, the French ambaflador at the Porte ; 
aiK* its contents afforded, to many, an additional proof of its iden- 
tity with the fepulchre of Achilles. A fmall bronze lUtue, and 
fragments of earthen vafes were difeovered in it ; but Mr Clieva- 
lier\ reprefentation of the figure, {if we may believe the artift who 
ft f difeovered that it was a figure^ and not the point of a lance), 
is extremely incorreft \ and from an authentic call which we have 
feen, made by this fame artift, riiere can be no doubt that by the 
manner of the drapery, and general ftyle of the work, it is not 
to be jref erred to a period of higher antiquity, tlian when die 
country was under the dominion of the Romans. But even if 
this tomb were more ancient^ and if, for the fake of argument, 
we fuppofe it to be the fame, round which Alexander danced 
ftark-naked in his frenzy \ there is no reafon why we fliould not 
conclude that he was equally miftaken as in the fituatiou of the 
city, which certainly was pbjefl: of greater notoriety. 

The afhes of APtifo^jhus, we learn from Homer, were placed 
in the fame tomb with tbofe of Achilles and Patroclus ; but we 
do not find any mention qf a tumulus or cenotaph being raifed in 
his honour. At the diftance of more than a mile from thofe juft 
mentioned, is a mound moil confpicuoully placed on a promon- 
tory, and wbi^ is indeed a Jand-mark to failors far out at fea : 
this, Mr Chevalier and, Mr Cell have been pleafed to denominate 
the tomb of Antilochus^—butwith a (till lefs degree of probabili- 
ty i for if any tomb had been creSed^ to his memory, it would 
doubtiefs have been near that of Achilles, in which his remains 
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vcTC depofitcd : it would alfo have been of a fmaller fizc, as was 
that of Patroclus; whereas, this is of a magnitude which is not 
equalled by tbofe called the monuments of the other two friendSf 
even if taken together. With the fame wantonnefs, and without 
the fliadow of foundation, a tumuluson the fhorc dill farther foutfa, 
is called that of Pen< leus the Boeotian. He is faid by Homer to 
have fallen at l\oy \ but there is ftill extant the epitaph on his 
tomb on the banks the Cephifus, in his own country. {An^ 
tholog. ed. Steph. 499.) On that point of land which is called 
the Rhefaeao Procnontory, though at the didance of a mile from 
the fea, may be found a tumulus which is faid to be that of Ajax. 
In order to difprove this affertion, nothing more isfequifite than 
the flighted examination of the harrow irfelf, which we lhall find 
to confid of the foundations and ruhbifh of a building, and which^ 
from the arches that remain, and the quantity of cement fcattered 
about, certainlv can*jor be confidercd as anterior to the fubjec- 
tion of the country by the Romans ; though Chevalier, in the 
total abfence of all architectural knowledge, has adduced the mode 
of building as a proof of its vad antiquity. ' 

Mr Gcll (plate 17.) gives us a reprefentation of what he calls 
the tomb of llus, and talks with great certainty about its identity 
with the tomb mentioned by Homer. Mr Chevalier, however, 
IS doubtrul i f , ny traces remained ; and Mr Mprritt fairly con* 
fefles that he ct*uld find none; but Mr'Gell not only diicovers 
this monument, but difeovers it in a (icuation where it is hot 
placed by Homer, and conlVquently where it never could have 
exided, viz, between the jundion of the rivers and the fea. 
Now H^'mer, in the twtnty-fourth book, niakes Priam pafs the 
tomb of liub before he allows his mules and bprfes to drink at 
the river. But as this part of the plain is annually flooded, if 
any fuch tumulus had exifted, it mud neceflarily have been long 
fince dedroyed ; and Mr Cell has probably been deceived by 
fome irregularly fliaped mounds of fand, of which there are fe- 
veral in the uciglibourhod. With equal acutenefs of fight, bur 
traveller has difeovered Batieia Or the tomb of Myrinna, al- 
though it has eluded the refearches of former writers; but, in- 
deed, Homer’s appellarion of a high and pointed 

hill, would feem to render it fufficiently obvious. THi? is/ how- 
ever, too clear for Mr Cell ; and accordingly, we find him af- 
ferting that a very low mound, and not of a conical (hape, is the 
batieia of Homer ! 

If Mr Cell, however, has the advantage of Chevalier and 
Morritt with regard to the tomb of Ilus, he very handfomely 
yields the pus to the former of thefc gentlemen with regard to the 
nxpnumcnt of .^fyetes. Mr Chevalier is perfedly confident that 
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a hilloclc cftl]€4 T^hh muft have been that monumentf 

becaufe the fpace berween Ae promontories can be diilindly 
feen from it* Mt Gcll^ however, is by no means fo pofitivc ; 
for he tells i»S» that * of all the monuments now exifting, that of 
Udjeckhn^ xhe bed title to the name of jEfyetes according to 
Homer, If that t>ear Trhibiak be excepted. ' This bed title, then, 
is oilly fe cond bed ; and a fecond bed title to identity^ is what, 
we acknowledge, wc do not underdand. 

There is yet a paiTage in Homer, which, we think, mud be 
very perplexing to the travellers, in their identidcation of the 
monuments. Neftor, in the third book of the Odylfcy, didin£^- 
ly tells Telemachus, that Achilles, Ajax, Patroclus, and Anti.* 
were buried where they fought. ^ Now, where was that? 

— around^ as'we ihould translate it, the 
ft cjy of king Priam-^hardby, hejide^^ aty as the travellers 
choofe to render it. But it appears from Mr Gefl’s map, that 
the monuments in quedion are nine miles from Bournabachi ; 
land from Mr Chevalier’s, that they are more than ten. 

From the (late^ent which we have made, our reader^, we 
trud, will be in fome degree enabled to judge of the value of 
Mr Geirs publication s for, if they think him entirely midaken 
concerning the feene of a£lion of the Iliad, it is not likely that 
they will very readily pay ten guineas for his deferiptions and 
drawings of Bournabachi and its ^.environs. We are ready to 
bear tedimony to the general accuray of the delineations ; and 
yet we cannot help being ailonilhed, that he ihould have coile£f- 
ed the materials of his book,‘-^that he fhould have obferved, read, 
teafoned, deficribed, and drawn, in three (hort winter days, 
more than we, fluggiOi children of the North, ihould have ex- 
pe£led him to have done in as many months. But Mr Gel] did 
ail this, and much more, He went through the common duties 
of an Engliih morning toilette ; bruAed his teeth every day, to 
the aftonUbment of the Turks \ performed his ablutions with a 
fcrupulottdiefs worthy of a Mufltxlman ^ drank his Mofcatel white 
wine ^ ti^k angled ^ made a map \ forced his way inp the apart- 
ment of tl^ women $ occafioned the Aga a terrible fit of jea- 
loufy ; and went to % wedding at the Afialic caftlc of the Dar- 
danelles, where two men, dreiR;d like devils, fought with 
torches, and where ^ hideous African hlack carried off many 
trophies and great applaufe. 

The plates, 'wlpch we arc told arc accurately copied, prove 
that Mr Cell is a tolerable draugbtfman ; thouiA v* e could have 
for^jMlbs wiflied, that the iky and the wat t h.itl not beer fo 
umRue, and that the fields and the trees had nut been fo very 
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To elegance of ftylc Mr Cell difclainis all pretenfions ; and 
we readily acquit him of it* Where did he learn to write 
kmwfs and fplajbes^ for knolls and plajbes ? 

We (hall now conclude this article with expreffing a hope, 
that if any future traveller publifli an account of the Troad, he 
will not dream of what he is to difeover before he goes there, 
like Mr Chevalier ; that he will not forget to make his map on 
the fpot, like Mr Morritt ; and that he will not do every thing 
in a hurry, like Mr Cell : We believe we need not caution him 
not to^ drink of the warm fpriog of Bournabaebif without having 
a thought of Homer in his mind* 


Art. II. Hints to the ManufaBurers of Great Britain on the con» 
fequences of the Irijh Union, and the S^em ftnee purfued^ of bor* 
rowing in England for the fervice of Ireland* By the Earl of 
Lauderdale, pp* 51* 8vo. Edinburgh, Connable & Co*; 
Londonj Longman; And Manchefter, Thomfons. 1805.' 

A lthough, in this traiSl, Lord Lauderdale difeufles a practical 
fubjed; of political econoihy, yet he carries on the argu** 
ment by appeals to the general principles of the fcience* There 
is a confiderable degree of force and precifion in his manner of 
dating the queilion ; and the reafoning has no connexion with 
the erroneous doflrines contained in his larger work. The author 
may even deferve praife for adducing a new argument upoii a 
topic already well confidered ; and the applaufe due to ingenuity 
would certainly be his, if real ingenuity could exid without fo- 
.Udity. We do not by any means alTert, that in the tone and 
temper of his obfervations a fpirit of fa£lion can be difeovered ; 
but we conceive that the workings of this principle may be tra- 
ced in the plan of the piece, and chat no feelings, lefs drong, could 
have made a perfon, fo well acquainted with the feienCe as Lord 
Lauderdale, forget the mod undifptited doctrines of political e- 
conomy ; nay, appeal to the mod exploded erre^rs of the older 
fyftenis, fo uniformly as he has done in the condrudiion of thefe 
• Hints. * We purpofe to lay before our readers an abdra^ of 
the argument, and a brief expofition of its fallacy.^ The title 
of the pamphlet might give fome ground for expeatng a gene- 
ral attack upon the Union; but the noble author condnes himfelf 
entirely to one of its fuppofed confequences — the pfad^ice bf raifr 
ing in Engil^lM the loans requited for the Iridi fervice* 

Our authoV begins by drawing a parallel between the hidory 
of ciyil libettyi and of the freedom of trade* Th^, former li now 

no 
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no longer in danger from violent exertions of Royal authoritf^ 
HOT the latter irom diref); prohibitions and 'grants of monopoly. 
But as the one nm be undermined by the mikier and more fub- 
tile exercife infiuencei fo may the other, according to Lord 
Lauderdale^ he gradually impaired by the commercial and finan- 
cial ^orangements athich are conftantly innovating our economi- 
cal fyftcm. The freedom of trade^ he obferves, is the birthright 
of Engltfhmen j and he gives an appendix of quotations from 
Lord Coke, and C. J« Fortefcue, to illuftrate this point — with a 
lift of the ftatutes by which that invaluable privilege is fecured. 
The concluding fentence of the pamphlet, too, . fums up the 
whole argument, by ftating, that if the prefent fyftem be purfu- 
ed, * our manufaflurers will dlfcover, that the freedom of trade 
which Lord Coke pronounced to be their birthright, and which 
is guarded and recognized by fo many ftatutes, has been imper- 
ceptiUy, but effe£lually, cramped and impaired by the financial 
arrangements between England and Ireland. * p. 47. 

It mbft be remembered, then, that our author holds the free- 
dom of trade to be (truck at by the praftice of borrowing in 
England for the fervice of Ireland ; and we are now to fee how 
this pra&ice produces fucfa an effe^. 

The remittances made from Ireland to the abfentees, exceeded 
136,0001. at the time of the revolution $ and this fum, in 1729* 
had incrcafed to 627,0001. Our author contends that the non- 
veiidence occafioned by the Union and other circumftances, muft 
have augmented thofe remittances, between the year 1729 and the 
prefent period, at leaft in the proportion above ftated of 136 to 627. 
Hence ne infers, that the fum of 2,890,000]* is the fmallefl: 
fum which we can admit to be the amount of abfentee remittan- 
ces at this day. But, befides the remittances for abfentee ex- 
penditure, the praAice of .borrowing in England for the Itiih 
fervice, occ^ons a remittance of a million and a half to London. 
The whole lutn, then, which (to ufe Lord Lauderdale’s expref- 
fion) muft now annually be fent over from Ireland to Great Bri- 
tain, without any return, amounts to 4,390,000!. \ nay, as the 
pradice in queftion is continued, and ajs the abfentee eftates rife 
in value, the amount of this remittance muft increafe. Now, 
the excefs of exports above imports in Ireland, is about 1,400,000). 
according to Lofd Lauderdale’s computation; Therefore, fays he, 
there remains a fum, of nearly three millions to be provided for. 
How can Ireland ifind this?. Mines (he has none; and all the 
coin in her circulation could not pay the balance foe ope year* 
pomM^jS^erefore muft be fent ; a demand muft be created in the 
market for Iri(h commodities ; and the manner in which 
d^wiUWefte£tcd| our author thinks it not difficult to (hew. 
^ So 
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So long as any gold remains in Ireland^ the difference of exchange 
between the two countries may be limited by the expence of 
tranfporting and infuring bullion from the one to the other. 
But when the ftpck is exluufted) no fuch limits can be affixed. 
Univerfal experience, and efpecially the hifloij of our remit- 
tances to the Continent during the laft war, demonftrates, that 
the exchange muft always be againft the country which has a ba- 
lance of debt to pay ; and that the exchange muft rife againft it, 
until either gold is found to difcharge the debt, or the exporta- 
tion of commodities is made at prices fufficiently low to force the 
market. The rife of the exchange againft Ireland will therefore 
operate as a direA premium upon the exportation of Irifh goods 
into Great Britain*, and this country will be glutted with the 
manufactures of the fifter kingdom, in the fame manner that the 
Continent was filled with Britifh produce during the continuance 
of the unfavourable exchange with Hamburgh, which was owing 
to the fame caufe — ^large remittances from Britain to the Conti- 
nent : nay, as gold is more fcarce in Ireland than it then was in 
England, our author contends, that the markets of this country 
will be more filled with Irifh manufactures, than the German 
markets were with Englifh goods during the period alluded to. 
The remittance of the loans to Ireland, is the only thing which 
prevents this eifeCi; from being already felt. As footi as diat 
practice ceafes, the intereft of all the loans contracted in Eng- 
land, for Irifh fervice, muft be annually remitted from Ireland, 
without any remittance of principal from England to Ireland : 
And then there is but one wav of providing for this balance 
the Etiglilh markets muft be nlled with Irifli goods, fuch prices 
as will enable the Irifli manufacturer to underfell the manufac- 
turer of this country. 

Our author, at this part of his argument, enters into feveral 
iiiftruCtive details upon the comparative effeCts of labour and fkill 
in promoting thofe branches of manufacture which are likely to 
be afFeCted by the forced competition from Ireland. He fhews, 
we think, very clearly, that it is labour, and not fkill, which is 
chiefly requifite to the produCiion of the main articles in the lift ; 
.And, that a want of capital iliould prevent Ireland from beating 
us in our own markets, he conceives to be impoflible ; from the 
confideration, that Ireland will acquire capital both by the pro- 
grefs of the operation in queftion, and by its efteClaJn drawing 
Englifh ca^italifts over to the fifter kingdom. Thus, tieither our 
fuperior (kill, nor our fuperior capital, will enable us to refift the 
competition of our Irifti neighbours \ our mknufaClures will be 
ruined, our manufacturers forced to emigrate, and the remitt.m- 
of Irifh inteir^ft will thus coafummate the deftruCtion of Britifli 

• iiiduftry, 
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induftry,— th^ remittances of tribute from the provinces of 
Romei in the form of grain, ruined the agriculture of the Ro- 
man territory; 

The fum atid fobftance of this argument may therefore be re- 
duced to tlie foUowing proportions. The practice of borrowing 
in England,' for the fervice of Ireland, occadons a violent change 
in the commercial intercourfe between the two countries, and 
forcm a quantity of Irifh produce into the Engliih market, pro- 
portional to the intereft of the fums borrowed ; and thus tends to 
undermine the manufa£luring induftry of England. Wc purpofe- 
ly leave out of view a variety of points ftated in the fubordinatc 
parts of Lord Lauderdale’s inquiry ; and, in order that the way 
may be cleared for the difcuffion of the main argument, we offer 
no objefrions to his flatements of the fums mentioned in the a- 
bove abftrad of his computations. Our diflent is quite general, 
and is entered againft his fundamental principles ; nor can it be 
afFe£i;ed, we conceive, by thofe farther illuftrations which he pro- 
mifes to give, Ihould his do£l;rine be controverted, (p. 46.) 

The place where a loan is moft advantageouily contra<Eted for 
any part of the empire, muft depend upon the diflribution of 
thofe snafles of unemployed capital which naturally feek the fer- 
vic;e of the ftate, in the manner frequently defcribed in former 
articles of this Journal. The metropolis or the empire is, from 
a variety of circumftances, the chief refort of the proprietors of 
that capital ; but it is not the only refort ; and portions of (tock 
are accordingly drawn from die moft diftant provinces into the 
public funds. The greateft faving, however, is made to the Go- 
vernment and to the country, when the loan is contra£led in the 
place of ^ greateft refort of capitaltfts ; becaufe their competition 
gives the Government better terms, and becaufe the lenders fave 
the expence of transport and infu^nce. If a loan is opened in 
Dublin, a portion 01 Engliih capital muft travel thither, unlefs it 
is maintained that all the money wanted can be found in Dublin % 
and %e contra£ling of the loan in London, will afluredly not pre- 
vent fome Irifh capital from finding its way acrofs the ChanneL 
But in order to prove that the loan ihould be contraiied in Dub- 
lin, rather than in London, Lord Lauderdale muft begin by Ihew- 
ing that the kind of ftock in queftion abounds more in the former 
than in the latter place. THie lofs incurred W fending over to Ire- 
land, capital borrowed in England for the Irifn fervice, is evidently 
out of the queftion : for, had the loan been opened in Dublin, the 
fame capita] muft nave travelled thither at die fame expence ; and 
the expence muft have been defrayed by the fame parties, t. e. by 
boc|S^ers, either in a£^ual payment for its tranfport, or, 
wm^^ the fame thing, in a bonus to the receivers of the loan to 
them to fend it, — unleft, indeed, the portion which comes 

from 
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from this (ide of the water^ is fo inconfiderable, that the whole 
terms of the ttanfadion may be tegolated by the fums obtained 
immediately in Ireland* Ail thefe coniiderations have been ne- 
gleAed by I^rd Laudetdale, who feems to view the place where 
loans are €ontraj£led on the cheapeft terms* as a matter of arbt« 
trary arrangement, and whofe whole argument proceeds upon the 
alTumption* that the entire capital lent to the government* moft 
belong to the fpot where the loan is opened* Borrowing in £ng« 
land, according to him, lays Ireland under annoal contribution to 
the whole amount of the intereft, as if the Ijifh capital which 
would be lent to the Government* were the tranfa^lion carried oa 
ill Dublin* can be held ns excluded from this channel by the ck« 
cuniitance of opening the loan in London. It furcly need not be 
demon ft rated, however, that the fame portion of Irifti.ftock will ei« 
ther be veiled direiElly in fucb a loan, or will fill up the vacancy oc-^ 
cafioned by Englifli ftock being drawn thither. Whichever of 
thefe things happens, the intcrcfl paid by Ireland, will go precifely 
to thd^ fame quarters as if the loan had been comra£lc:cl in Dublin* 
If the Irifh capital is veiled in the loan* the intereft will be paid 
to its proprietors dire£lly ; if that capital fupplies the place of 
Britifh ftock lent to Government, its profits will be returned from 
Britain to Ireland, at the fame time that the intereft of the capi* 
tal which it fupplants is remitted from Ireland to Britain. In like 
manner, the opening a loan in Dublin could never prevent a re- 
mittance of the intereft to Britain, unlefs it is pretended that fuch 
an arrangement would create a clear furplus capital in Ireland ; 
for a great portion of Britifti capital would either be drawn over 
at once, and lent to the government in Dublin, or would be at- 
traQed to replace the Irifli capital whicl) was to be lent to Go- 
vernment ; and, in both cafes* its profits would be remitted to 
Britain. This is a fundamental ohjecSlton to all Lord Lauder- 
daie^s fpeculations. But other confidcrations ^ naturally fuggeft 
themfelves in.oppofition to his tenets, even upon the peculiar 
grounds on which he has placed the difcuilion. 

The great difficulty, according to Lord Lauderdale, confifts in 
providing the intereft wliich Ireland muft continue to remit lor 
the fums borrowed from England^ afli (lance of new 

loans ihall fail. Admitting, then, what this Argument t^dtes for 
granted, that the a£l of raifing the loan in London d^aws more 
Englifli capital into the fervice of Ireland than would otherwife 
go to that quarter ; let ,u$ look at the whole /xtent of this diffi- 
culty. The fums tranfmitted from England, arefureJy not anni- 
hilated in Ireland; they continue, in various forms, to yield a re- 
venue which will permanently affift in defraying the intereft, to be 
paid for the ufc of them. But, placing this canfidcration entirK-ly 
out of view ; — either Ireland has within her own bounds capita^ to 

jhc 
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the amount of the loatifti or (he has not. If {he has not^ there 
is an end of the argumtot againft borrowing in England. If (he 
faaS) the revenue yielded by that capital will fuffice to pay the in* 
tereft due to England i for it will remain in the hands of indivU 
duals, in various channels of profitable employment } and a part 
of its annual returns will be remitted to the creditor country. 

But the manner of making this remittance, affords Our author 
the chief part of hisurgument. The intereft of the debt muit 
be fent over, according to him, in Irilh manufa< 3 ;ures, fo cheap as 
to ruin our own. Now, we may afk, how the neceffity of mak- 
ing this remittance to England, inftead of keeping the interefl; in 
Ireland, can alter either the total fupply of, or the total demand 
for, Irilh manufaftures ? The fame indufiry will be exerted, in 
the one cafe, as in the other; and the fame perfons will continue 
to want Irifh goods, whether the Irifb funds are the property of 
perfdns refiding on the eaft or on the weft of the Channel. Sup- 
pofing that the rate of exchange furnifhed a temptation to fend 
thefe goods at low prices into uxe Euglifh markets, what would 
I:^comc of the former purchafers, — of the perfons in Ireland, or 
in America, who ufed to buy them before the exchange was un- 
favourable ? Thofc jlierfons muft ftill buy them, and muft fur- 
ni(h a price which can be paid to the £ngU(h creditors of Ireland, 
or, which is the fame thing, muft buy them of thofe creditors. 
The fupply of, and the demand for Engllfti manufa£lurers, muft 
alfo remain the fame. So that no change whatever can be produc- 
ed upon the market for goods produced by both countries, unlefs 
it is afferted that the remittance of intereft is attended with a 
addition to the total amount of goods tnanufadured in the debtor 
country ; and if this happy confequence is admitted to flow from 
the arrangemeift 'in queftion, it furely requires no farther defencei 
and admits of no higher praife. 

It may, however, reduce the whole of this difcuffion to a 
more narrow compafs, if we now remind our author, that there 
is no one view of the fubje£l which does not apply to the finan- 
cial arrangements between different parts of Great Britain. 
Every thing which can be afferted of loans raifed in London for 
the fervice of Ireland, muft be applicable to loans raifed in Lon- 
don for the fervice of Yorklhire. The channel which fcparates 
the two illands, cannot furely affe£): this queftion. He who 
maintains that the loans wanted for the public fervice in Ireland, 
iliould be negotiated in Dublin, muft, if he is confiftent, recom- 
mend that a loan^fliould be opened in every .county town, for the 
fervice of the diftri£t. Certainly, the very fame difficulties lye 
in the way of remitting, from Yorkfhire to London, the fums 
icqujp^ to defray the^h^rc borne by that county in the pay- 
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ment of the public creditorSi which Lord Lauderdale has alleg<«i 
ed will prevent Ireland from paying her EngUai creditors theii‘ 
yearly revenue. Luckily, the fame facilities cxift in the two 
cafes ; and the internal circulation of the Ifland is as little af-* 
fe£l:ed by the arrangement which makes London the centre of 
its financial operationsi as the great internal circulation of the 
empire, compofed of both Iflands, is deranged by extending the 
fame improvem(?nt a (lep further, and making their commoil 
metropolis alfo the centre of the whole imperial ^adminiftration 
of finance. 

It is not difficult to perceive in what manner this circulation 
is carried on, fo far as afFe£ts the prefent difculfion. Let us fup- 
pofe that there arc no more loans required for the fervice of 
Ireland, and that the interefl of former loans* continues to be 
remitted from thence, juft as the intereft of the loans, iliared 
by capitalifts in London, continues to be remitted from the pro- 
vinces, after the event of a peace precludes the neceflity of bor- 
rowing every year. Ultimately only one cfFeft can follow from 
the conftitution of the debt and the confequent payment of in- 
tereft — the creditors mud receive part of the taxes raifed in the 
debtor country. Suppofe they refide in the debtor country, ftill 
they muft receive it; and the fame circumftances that enable the 
payers of taxes to contribute when the public creditor rcfidea 
in their neighbourhood, muft ena!)le them to contribute to the 
very fame extent when he refides at a greater diftancc. The 
manufadurer who paid taxes by the profits on cloth fold iri Ire- 
land, and thus contributed part of the intereft paid by Govern- 
ment to the capitalift refiding in Dublin, will furely fell his cloth 
for the fame profit after that capitalift (hall hava removed to 
London ; and the expence of tranfmitting the intereft from 
Dublin to London is all that can enter into the prefent queftion, 
— an expence occafioned by the want of capital in Ireland, and 
not at all affefted by the choice of the place where the loan is con- 
traded. When one part of the intereft has been font oter, Irifli 
commodities will be fold in England to bring it back, or in other 
countries to replace it. The difficulty is not to get money, but 
goods ; and if Ireland can manufadure enough to pay the intc- 
reft of her debt in Dublin, will find it eafy to make the 
fame payments in London. 

Thefc confiderations, it appears to us, exhauft the whole! 
queftion ; yet it is impoffible to difmifs it entirely from our con- 
fideratjon, without taking fome notice of the grofs mifiipplica- 
tion of language, of which the noble author has been guilty, 
in fpeaking of the apprehended competition of the Iriffi manu- 
fadurers as * a violation of the freedom of trade 1 ’ The whole 
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of hts argument, indeed, is ex 4 £M]r of a piece with the explode 
ed reafoninga of thofe who formerly contended againjt this verj^ 
freedom. It is a pleading in behalf of the monopoly of the Eng- 
li(h manufa£liiters ; and fcems to us to lead much more natural- 
ly to a fyftem of reftrahiing and prohibitory laws agalnft impor- 
tation from Ireland,^ than to any alteration in the praAice of 
borrowing in this country for the fervice of the filter kingdom. 
If the goods of which we ftand in need can be furnlfbed cheap- 
er from Ireland than at home, it is our wifeil policy to let Ire- 
land furnilh them and if our manufafturers are tempted to 
emigrate to that country by the profpeA of greater profits, it is 
for our intereft that they ftouid be allowed to emigrate. We are 
not of opinion, indeed, that any fuch confequences are likely to 
follow from the arrangements which have excited Lord Lauder- 
dale’s apprehcfifions : but if they were to follow, we conceive 
it to be quite evident that they muft be confidered as proofs of 
the freedom of trade, and not as tnfiances of its violation. 


Art. III. Ifahili from the Spani/b of GarciUfo de la Vega^ with 
other Poems and tranjlations from the Greeks Italian^ fstc. fsf 'c. 
By Robert Walpole, £fq. Cambridge, 1805. 

Walpole, as we colleft from his preface and the fubftance 
Qf having determined to learn the Spanifli and 

Italian languages, judicioufiy provided himfelf with a copy of 
the Parnafo Efpatrol, and the London fcleflions of Italian poetry.. 
Efieetning it the befi; way of maftering thofe tongues, he immedi- 
ately began to tranllate with the afiifiance of a difrionary ; and, be- 
ing fu£^ieiitl|ypleafed with the produflions of his pen, he has fince 
committed thim to the prefs. In the title-page is a motto from 
Tafib, ‘ Ne leggano i feveri t detti noftri.*" We arc in doubt, 
whether the author meant by tbefe words to deprecate the feve- 
rity of criticifm, or to warn thofe, whofe delicacy might be eafi- 
ly ofiFended, that his poetry might not be found congenial to their 
notions of morality. As the author profefled that thefe tranfla- 
tions were made for the purpofe of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the languages, we cmiceived that they at all events, 
be faithful copies ; and, as fuch, whether executed with more or 
lefs (kill, tbev coirid not fail of raifing feme intereft.* But we find 
that, w^n he purchafod the Parnafo Efpanol, he received from 
the hek tranflators of Anacreon and Camoens, that magic wand 
^^H^h can embellifh the fimpleft; produStons of ancient writers 
rich and voluptuous imagery. Without this affiftance, the 
" volume^ 
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Volume, which i6 very mifcellaneous, might perhaps have worn 
too motley an zfytQ . ; but, as it is, the mod pleafing uniformity 
reigns throughout the whole. Greek, Sicilian, Spanilh, Italian^ 
French, and German, all appear in the fame fparkling uniform, 
one gay livery of love and pleafure ; the fame voluptuous fmile 
unbends the brow, of the Greek epi^ranimatifli, the Spanilb war- 
rior, and the paftoral poet of Zurich. Delighted as we muffc 
have been by the perufal of a work, throughout which (to ufe 
the author’s own cxprcffion) 

* Gay dreams of future bliGi our thoughts employ, 

And bathe in deep delight the entranced foul, ’ p» ay. 

we could not fee, without regret, in. this bagnio of delight, the 
venerable Spaniard Ihorn of his whilkers, aiid polilbed by a 
pumice-ftonc, and the ancients attired in the foppery of modern 
falhions. 

Grateful as fuch effuGons may be to the vitiated tade of many 
readers, we cannot too drongly deprecate the fydem, upon whica 
a certain fe£t of verfificators have lately proceeded, of uGng 
the refpefiable charadler of ibme old poet, whofe name is better 
known than his writings in England, as a fafeguard and recom- 
mendation for their own produdions, which perhaps might have 
otherwife attracted too rcebly the notice and admiration of the 
public. Two evils arife from this pra£);ice; — that much trivial and 
fometimes impure poetry is more eaGly circulated, and tliat the 
Well deferved reputation of ancient writers is materially injured. 
We are far from intending to afTert, that the volume before us 
is indelicate; but a voluptuous drain breathes throughout the 
whole of it, which is not warranted by the original poems. We 
may venture to adert, that not a line in this publication is faiths 
fully tranllated from the Spanilh : if fuch an one, indeed, could 
be found, it would dand like a Doric column in the midd of 
Gothic fretwork. Many of the bed writers of Spain ferved 
with reputation in her armies : and the charadicr of her old lyric 
poetry was, like that of her warriors, dately and magniGcent ; 
t>ften empty and pompoully prolix; fbmetimes borrowing epi- 
grammatical conceit from the Italians, but never reGned and cor- 
rupt. A paflage from Lupercio Leonardo de Argenfoia, addref- 
fed to Philip me Second, will Ihew, that they could fometimel 
reach the highed drains of poetry. 

* O G, quando Ja trompa horrible diere 
Seagal en los exercitos, y tienda 

X^a roja exm el viento cn las baaderai^ 

Y de la muerte la vifiop horrenda ^ 

EnVudta CO humo y polvo difeurriere 

Fpr wedio lap cfquadras y armas &raiD ^ ^ , 
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Tu nombre ha dc fonar en las primleras 
Voces, qiie di'ere la Efparrola g^ente, 

Pidicndo por tti medio la vic^oWa. ' 

i. liUrally^ * Or whether (when the liorriblc trumpet fliall give 
the fignal to the armies, and the wind di fiend the red crofs upon 
the banners, and, wrapt in fmoke and duft, the dreadful vifion of 
Death (hall hold it^ courfe through the proud fquadrons and arms) 
thy name fhall found among ft the firft voices which the Spanifli 
nation fhall utter, ptaying, through thy moans, for vidlory. ’ 
Such poetry, though it lot s its harmony, cannot altogether lofe 
its energy, in a profe tranflation. We fhould rejoice to fee the 
beft fpecimens of Spanifli verfe tranfplanted into our language 
by a Ikilful hand, which would carefully preferve their peculiari- 
ties, without ingrafting on them foreign fancies, or fafhioning 
them after the ftyle of any new fchool of Englifh poets. 

Milton has fomewhere obferved, that he never could delight in 
making * whole tradu<Jlion3 ; ’ and indeed (though a good verfion 
of a beautiful palTage afford great plcafure, becaufe more difficult 
to execute than original compoficion, in which the writer follows 
the bent of his own imagination) the tranflator of a whole poem 
is bound in a great meafure by the fjiults of his author. Hence 
it is too often his fate to receive feunty commendation for the 
beauties which he may have carefully preferved, (perhaps brought 
nearer to perfection), and to be ftigmatized for defefts of the o- 
xiginal, which have been more obnoxious to him than to his read- 
er. On this account, fevcnl of our moft efteemed authors in- 
troduced much foreign beauty into their poetry, not by nvhole tra^ 
duBionSf but by appropriating to themfclves feleft pallages, or 
extrafting fome precious thought or expreffion. 

* Nare captantes, nec incicganti, 

Mane quicquid dc violis eundo 
* Surripit aura. ’ 

Whoever now follows their example, muft expeft to be aflail- 
ed by an ynmerciful din, as a plagiarift ; a hue and cry which has 
done perhaps more detriment to me taftc of the prefent age, than 
any expedient that could have been devifed to vitiate it. The 
beauties of Gray were derived from numberlefs fourccs. Pope 
borrowed, with impunity, whole lines from Dryden and Milton, 
Tallo from Petrarca, Virgil from Ennius; the Italians gleaned 
from each other, and the Spaniards from them, with nd (paring 
hand. The choru^ whi^h is perhaps moft beautiful in Taflb’s 
Amiiita, ‘ O belBi eta de 1’ oro, ’ is for the moft part altered 
from the Vendemiatore of Tanfillo, a licentious poem, which its 
author in his graver years attempted to fupprefs. But a writer of 
prefent day ds^res not, except in the avowed character of a tranl- 
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lator, attempt to perfetS: the exprcffioji of ar.y idea, which has 
^ been barely thrown out by another. His attention muft there- 
fore be direfted to novelty, rather than excellence ; and l\is pro- 
duftions are more likely to be extravagant, than chaile and claf- 
fical. 

A new fchool of poets has however lately arifen, who have re- 
courfe to a happy expedient, to enable them (facrificing the boaft 
of originality) to make ufe of the ideas of foreign writers, with- 
out fubmitting to the difficult duties of a tranflator, who is bound 
to preferve the thoughts and expreffions of his prototype unmix- 
ed, and to attend even to his coftume. They make choice of 
fome author who has been little read in England ; and, borrowing 
fome ideas (perhaps not the leading thought) from his poem, they 
comprefs,, enlarge, alter, and embcllilh with amatory expreffions, 
according to their own fancy, preferving little more than the name 
of their original in the title-page. Mr Walpole has perhaps fur- 
palTed all the writers of this fed in the art of alteration. Diruit^ 
adificat^ mutat quadrata rotundis : with him, an elegy is transform- 
ed into a fonnet, a paftoral into an ode, and a ferious fonnet into 
a love-fong. We imagine that, with equal facility, he would 
tranflate the Iliad into a tragedy, with an ode or two of Pindar 
for prologue and epilogue. 

The volume before us commences with a lyric poem entitled 
Ifabel, which is prefaced by the following words : 

< The reader is here prefented with a tranflation of the poem of Gar- 
cilafo de la Vega, written on the death of Ifabel de Freyre, the wife 
of Don Antonio de Fonfeca. It is to be found in the Parnafo Efpa» 
ird, voL II. in the egloga^ in which Salicio and Nemorofo are introduc- 
ed as the fpeakers. By the former, Garcilafo hirafelf is repreiented ; 
by the latter, the hufband of Ifabel. ^ 

The tranflator, having probably never feen the works of Gar- 
cilafo, could not be expeded to know that thefe were not the on- 
ly lines which he wrote in honour of Ifabel de Freyre nor the 
eclogue, from which they are extraded, the only one in which 
Salicio and Nemorofo are interlocutors \ but he might have feen, 
in diat very volume of the Parnafo, that it is by no means cer- 
tain that Nemorofo reprefented the hufband of Ifabel. It has 
been fuppofed that the famous poet Bofean, the friend and com- 
panion of Garcilafo, was intended, and that the word was form- 
ed from the fimilarity of his name to bofque^ a grove. 

In the firft book of Bofean’s poems (edit. 1576, foL 40.), we 
find fome verfes, which are probably addrefled to her. 

* Seri“ora doiTa Yfabel, 

Tan cruel 

Es la vida que confiento, 

Que me mata mi tormento, ' &c. 
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The idea that Nemorofo meant her hulband» originated with 
Herrera; but Don liUis Zapata, in his Mifceltanea^ pofitively 
contradiAs it, and ftates that Fonfeca had no habits of intimacy 
with Garcila^, whofe friend Bofcan had been the firvidor qF 
Doifa Ifabel before her marriage. 

We (ball now compare the firft lines of Mr Walpole’s poem 
with the original paiTage in Garcilafo, of which we (hall add a 
clofe tranflation, for the benefit of fuch of otir readers as may not 
^ mafters of the Spanifii language. 

* Corrientes aguas, puras, criilalinas ; 

Arboles, que os eftais mirando ea cUas ; 

Verde prado de frefca fombra lleno ; 

Aves, que aqui fembnus vueftras querellas ; 

Yedra, que por lo6 arboles caminas 
Torciendo el pafo por fu verde feno ; 

Yo me vi tan ajeno 
Del grave mal que fiento, 

Que de puro contento 

Con vueltra foledad me recreaba ; 

Donde con dulce fueifo repofaba, 

P con el penfamiento difcurria, 

Por donde no hallaba 

Sino memorias Uenas de alegria. ’ 

Le. liierallyf * Running, pure, cryftalline waters ! Trees, that 
behold yourfelyes reflefted in them ! Green meadows, foil of 
fre(h (hade ! Birds, that here difFufe your lamentations ( Ivy, 
that climbeft the trees, bending thy fteps along their green bo- 
fom ! Once I faw m^elf fo foreign to the heavy ills which no^r 
1 feel, that from pure contentment I recreated myfelf in your fo- 
litude ; where I repofed with pleafant (lumbers, or difcourfed with 
my thoughts, from which I gathered nothing but recolleAiona 
full of cheerfuinefs. ’ 

We ihall mark by italics the words in Mr Walpole’s tranflation 
which have no warrant in the original ; and it will appear how 
few of Garcilafo’s thoughts are exprelTed in the Englifh ftanzaa* 

* Ye cryftal floods, t^at lave 
With gently murmuring vfave 

7hefe hankt^ sphere fprmg its earUefi fweets exhales I 
Ye lofty (hades, that (how 
Witlun the ftrcam below 

Your hroad boughs bending to the wUfperirg gabs / 

* Yoiilsrdaut plains and groves, 

Tbid Melancholy loves. 

Where pours the bird of night her Ibfteft lays ; 

Ah, fcenes that ever dear 
To memory Jlill appear, 

forJUll they paint the joys of former days I * 

* • ' Th« 
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The four firft verfes of Garcilafo’s ftanza are here ftretched in- 
to nine of Mr Walpole^s lines, and the remaining three ttand in 
lieu of all the reft of it.: yet, perhaps, there are few pafflages in 
the volume more faithfully tranflated. 

In the laft ftanza of this poem we obferve a curious blunder, 
which has arifen from the fliort acquaintance which the writer 
feems to have had with the Italian and Spanifh poets. After fay- 
ing, that the foul of Ifabel treads the empyrtal Jky^ which is not 
mentioned in the Spanifh, he adds — 

* There, in the realms of light 
With pureft ether bright. 

To founds of blifs our rapturid lyres fhall wake 5 
While, crown’d with bhifhing flow’rs 
From never-fading bow’rs, 

Through the third heaven our onward march we^take. * 

He might as juftly have faid, that a perfon Handing on the roof 
of a high building was going up flairs through the third ftory. 
If he had been acquainted with the fyftcm of phiiofophy that was 
adopted by the Italian and Spanifh writers of the 15 th century, and 
had read a little more of their poetry, he would have known, that 
tlie empireo cklo was the higheft feat above all the other heavens, 
and that the third heaven was that of Venus. On this account, it 
is fo frequently mentioned as the abode of departed beauty, that 
Mr Walpole’s quotation of a line from Ariofto, in which the words 
Urzo cielo occur, was very fuperfluous. We are informed in the 
note, that the author has difeovered the paflage ‘ fince tranflating 
the above. ’ Had he looked into Dante or Fetrarca, his difeove* 
ries might have been carried a more profitable length. 

In p. 16. we find a fonnet tranflated from Garcilafo. The 
eight firft lines are compreffed into four ; then follows a volup- 
tuous defeription, of wliich we can difeovex nothing in the Spa- 
nifh. 

* Now heaves that bofom mth luxuriance high ; 

Now beam the thrilling glances from thine eye. ’ 

The next lines in Garcilafo are beautiful ; but th^ clofe has 
perhaps too much conceit : tliey are^ however, completely altered 
in the Englifh. 

* Coyed de vueftra alegre primavera . 

El dulce fruto, antes que el tempo ayrado ^ 

Cubra de nieve la hermofa cumbre- 
Marchitara la mfa el viento dado. 

Todo lo mudara la edad ligera 

For no hacer mudanza en fu coftumbre. ' 

L e. liter aUy^ ‘ Gather the fweet fruit cl your cheerful fpring- 
time, before the ftormy feafon cover the beauteous brow with 
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fnow. The frofty wind will wither the rofe. Fickle Time will 
change every thir^, to avoid changing his own cuftom. * 

* O heed the moment ! pluck the flower of love. 

Or ere it fade and wither in the blaft ! 

Mark through the glafs of Time the fwift fands move, 

Atid age o’er all its darkening mantle call. 

And when that eye is dimuj’d, and wintry fnow' 
Whitens thofe cluftcriiig locks, Ah ! then no more 
Will youths to thee their fighs of paflion pour. 

Nor e’er a fecond fpring thy faded beauty know. ’ 

The author might have publifhed thefe lines as his own, with- 
put much fear of being taxed with borrowing from the Spanifli. 
Cut, befides the departure from the fenfe, there is a more linking 
deviation from the metre and ftrufture of the fonnet. The 
iimiiie fonnet is a poem of fourteen equal lines cf a certain lengthy di- 
vultd by thefenfey as nvtll as the rhymes into two quatrains and two 
tenets. Some of our old fonneteers introduced, from the worfl 
Italian writers, a fpurious form, in which a detached quatrain, 
followed by a couplet, was fubftituted for the tercets. Encou- 
raged by this example, fome of our later WTiters have prefenled 
the public (under the name of a fonnet) with three elegiac Han- 
sens, concluded by a folitary couplet. Mr Walpole, commifer- 
uting the forlorn fituation of this unhappy couplet, has admitted 
it into the centre of t!je fabric. In fome of his fonnets, it takes 
precedence ' of the third llan^a; in that which v/e have quoted, 
it appears immediately after the firft *, jand the whole is ingeni- 
puiiy wound up by an alexandrine. As Mr Walpole has tranf- 
formed fonnets into fongs, and elegies into fonnets, we ought no^ 
to be furprifed at his difregarding their peculiarities. Indeed, the 
Itrudlure and excellence of this difficult fpecies of conipofition is 
not fufficiently underftood and valued in this country, to reward 
a writer for the labour he muft bellow on it. Men are naturally 
inclined to depreciate and ridicule what they have never lludii d, 
unlefs it he ol known utility ; and many (h/vho ignorantly imagine 
that all Itjiian and Spanilh fonnets arc a monotonous repetition of 
an^alx^ry triflcp, becaufe fome are certainly fo) fneer at tlie very 
name, of a fonnet, as if it were the molt infignificant of compo- 
fiiions. Menzini, however, in bis Art of Poetry, obferves, that 
‘ tlie fonnet is the touchftone of great geniufes $ a tell, which 
many a poet of confiderable eminence mull decline, or the bafe 
alloy of hi$ verfe will be dcte£led. The inaccuracies and faults 
pt a longer work|pay efcape the reader; but, in a fonnet, the 
itnalleii flaw calls difgrace upon the whole : the ear is offended, if 
:^pne rhyme be awkwardly introduced, if the whole do not flow with 
; equal tonnexioa and wdth harmony, or if the ciofe do not depend 
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neatly upon the fubjeft propofed. ’ This fpecies of compofition, 
which an excellent writer hath called ‘ the moft cxquifite jewel of 
the Mufes, * whether originally invented by the Sicilians or Pro- 
venceaux, was brought to perfection by the Italians ; and from 
them we unqueftionably received it. With us, however, it has 
never been completely naturalfev^d. Milton and Gray, who have 
cultivated it with moft fuccefs, both drunk from the fwcet ftreams 
of Italy, where a finglc fonnet can give immortality to its author, 
while the longer poems of his contemporaries are buried in obli- 
vion. But many Englifli poets of later date, feem to have wholly 
loft fight of its peculiar ftruCIure ; and the fpurious and paltry 
compofitions, which, under that title, have been lavifhed on the 
public, have tended greatly to debafe the charaCIer of that branch 
of poetry. Its rigid laws cannot be better explained than by the 
words of Boilcau : 

< Un jour ce Dieu bifarre, 

Voiilant poufTcr a bout tous les rimeura Francois, 

Inventa du fonnet lea ngoiireufca loia ; 

Voulut, deux quatrains de mefure paretlle 

I, a rme avec deux f^ns frapp Jt huit foh V or eille ; 

Et qu^enfuite fix vers artljiemnt ranges 
Fujfent en deux ter eels p(*r le Jens portages* 

Surtout de ce poeme il bannit la Hcenfe, 

Lui*mtfme cn mefura le nombre et la cadence, 

Di fendit qu^un vers foible y pfit jamais entrer, 

Ni qu^un mot deja mis ofut s^y rmontrern , 

Du refle il I'ei'tichit cVuuc beaute fupreme ; 

Uii fonnet fans deiaut vaut feu! un long poeme. ' 

The fubj:£l: ftould, according to the ftrifteft divifion, be fet 
forth in the firft, and illuftrated in th«' IVcond quatrain 5 confirm- 
.cd by the firft tercet, and concluded in the laft : and much of the 
excellence of a fonnet will depend upon the beauty of its clofe, 
which, without being epigrammaticai, fnould artfully wind up 
the fubjeft with foine ftriking thought or expreflion. Such arc 
the laws from which the moft efteemed writers have never entire- 
ly departed *, nor can a fonnet be deemed faultlcfs, which docs 
not in a great degree adhere to them. Gray has obferved them 
fcrupuloufly. Petrarca, Cafa, Bembo, and other diftinguifhed 
poets, often beftowed the labour of months upon one fonnet; 
and in later years, Lazzarini and Ghedino were not lefs itiduf- 
trious. It is faid of Bembo, that he had a defk with forty divifions, 
through which his fonnets pafled in fucceffion before they were 
publifhed ; and at each tranfition they received feme corredion. 
Dur modern innovators fhould weigh accurately the grounds of 
jtheir alterations, before they difcaid the regulations eflablifhed by 
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thcfe who moft deeply conGdered their objed. The Italians in 
general poflefsi pertuips, a nicer ear for poetry^ as well as for 
ihuficy than we do« We have feen it fomewhere afierted, that in 
Englilh fonnetSy the eftablifiied form fliould not be preferved, be-« 
caufe the poverty of our language in rhymes rendered it too dif- 
ficulty and that it had no peculiar beauty to overrule this objec- 
tion. To us it appears* that whoever does not perceive the beau- 
ty of that ftrtt£lure and divtGon which has been invariably pre- 
ferred by the Italian* Spanifli* Fortuguefe* and French writers* 
t&uft have a very defeQive ear for poetical harmony. 

— * Non val quella si magra feufa 
Di dir* che troppo rigida e la iegge* 

Che in quattordici verii fta rinchiufa ; 

£ che mat G foftiene etnal G regge 
Per fcarcczza di rime.* 

But we deny that the Engliih language is poorer in rhymes 
than that of Spain or of Italy. The number of our monofyllables*. 
OUT final conlonants* and the pofition of our accents* naturally 
lead US to fingle rhymes* whilft the Spaniards and Italians almoft 
zieceGarily ufe the double; but the correfpondence of terminations 
in Englilh is by no means lefs fuitable to poetical purpofes. Many 
words* indeed* of great value in rhymed verfe* we have fulFercd 
to grow obfolete* and feveral of them deferve to be revived. 
Writers of the prefent day Ihould rather reftore the currency of 
fierling old terms* than disfigure the language by new coinage. 
The excluGve veneration with which an Englilhman looks to uie 
works of Milton and Shakefpear* has induced him to reje£t ma- 
ny excellent words that are not fan£lioned by their authority ; 
and the imperfe£rion of Johnfon's dictionary* to which all refoit* 
has in a manner difearded them* 

Returning from this digrelTion* which has been caufed by the 
whimGcal form of Mr Walpole’s fonnets* we find in p. 19. of the 
volume before us* a fonnet from the Spanilb of Figueroa* which 
makes it|u appearance in the Ifaapeof four iylic ftanzas. The ex- 
prelfions and the metre have nearly equal refemblance to the ori- 
ginal. Figueroa writes * Vienela noche*' the night comes ^ which 
is thus tranilated : 

• The peaily car of eve 
In Giver tadiance rides on high. * 

The tranGator, indeed* feems greatly enamoured of the fun 
and moon. In the concluding fianza* * £1 fol defeubre fu lollro*’ 
the fun difeowrs ^// jEu*/* is rendered* 

* The golden morn appears* 

And blujhes in the ethcrial plain.* 

The original* couGfiing of fourteen long lines* and the Engliih 
of fifteen Ihort ones* of which fopr are occupied by golden 

blulhes 
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bluflies and peariy conches, it may be readily conceived, that the 
fubftance of die fonnet is altogether omitted. Had Francifco de 
Figueroa written thus, he would never have acquired the furname 
of El divino, which he bore, as well as Fernando de Herrera. 

In page 14. We meet with a tranflation from GeiTner. 'Fhe 
charaf^eriftic mark of his poetrv, and indeed of all his works, is 
(implicity ; but even the pureit breeze from the paftures of Swit- 
a^erland is polluted by the voluptuous refinement of his tranflator. 
The fixth ftanza is addreffed to a zephyr. 

* Da dattert um ihr weiches belt, 

Und weckt das fchonfte kind ; 

Mit fanftem fpiel auf ihrer bruft, 

Und ihrer suiTen mund. * 

i, e. Then flutter round her fift bed^ and wake ihe lovely maids 

are 
the 

< Pant oVr her lip and cheek’s Wght hues, 

And heave upon her heaving b|l^. ’ 

We think the original compofer of loofe and voluptuous poetry 
deferves fome cenfure ; but he who thus ftains the innocent writ- 
ings of another, is ftill more reprehenfible. 

This volume contains feveral pieces fai^ to be tranfiated from 
the Greek Anthology. In every line of them, we meet with 

* golden locks, ' or ‘ eyes of liquid blue ; * • vermeil cheeks, * 
and ^ rifing hills of fnow ^ ’ * ardent wiflies, circling arms, * and 

* impaffioned fighs. ’ Mr Walpole informs us that he fhould have 
printed the Greek lines, if he had had time to examine again the 
Anthologia. We believe indeed, that if the author has forgotten 
which verfes he had intended to iranflate, the originals could not 
be again difeovered without a long and difficult fearch. 

The volume clofes with fix Alcaic ftanzas, which are faid to 
be tranfiated from Pefrarca’s ' Chiare, frefehe, e dolci acque ; ’ 
and indeed the two laft lines, though borrowed from Horace, re- 
mind us of one in that canzone. If the author had feen a very 
elegant tranflation of this poem, in Glyconic verfe, by M. Anto- 
nio Flaminio, he would probably not have publifbed thefe fianzas, 
which are the only Latin poetry in* the volume. To our furprife 
we find, at the end, a poftfeript in Latin. Mr Walpole's female 
readers will probably imagine that it contains fome grofs indeli- 
cacy, which it was thou^t fit to veil from their eyes ; but we 
can afiiire them that the author merely laments therein the depra- 
vity of human nature, and informs us, myflerioufly, that he has 
qndertaken fome work of greater moment, * quod e re hterarid ma- 
pis eritf ' and that he has fiippreffed certaia Greek poems (with 

* ^ which 


playing gently on her breafl^ and her fluoiet mouth. Thefe line 
Timple and beautiful ; but they have been thus vitiated by 
tranflator : 
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which he had thought of favouring the public), becaufe nothing 
ought to be fubmitted to their moft faftidious judgment which 
hath not been turned frequently on the anvil, and wrought with 
the greateft induftry. The poems we have reviewed were proba- 
bly, in his eftimation, fufFiciently hammered, filed and polifhed. 
We ate ignorant whether the author clothed thefe elegant fentcn- 
ces in a dead language, to give a fpecinien of his Latin profe, or 
becaufe he wiftied them to be myfterious and pmSivTct avftfTnv only. 
Their obfeure and unclaflical conftru£tion induces us to believe 
theiattef was his intention* 

We cannot clofe this article without obferving, that from the 
general facility and harmony of his verfe, Mr Walpole appears to 
poffefs tal^'nts, which deferve to be better cultivated and better di- 
re£led. If he will tranflate faithfully, or follow entirely his own 
imagination ; if he will believe that Waller and Prior are better 
models than Mr Little, for light lyric poetry ; he will eafily attain 
that refpeftable literary charaflrer, which we have every reafon to 
think his abilities entitle l^im to challenge. Thougli we have ex- 
prefled our difapprobatiori of the fyftem purfued in this publica- 
tion, we can allure him that we are very far from wifhing to 
place his talents in an unfavourable light ; but are moft defirous 
of redeeming them from the vicious fchool into which he feems 
to be initiated. We wifti to fee him ftand upon his own ground 9 
and had rather he would move wherever his own genius may con- 
duft him, than become the humble feftary of Mr Little. We 
will quote fome ftanzas tranflated from Kleift, which will prove 
that Mr Walpole can write with elegance. 

* O thou, who through tlie lilent air 
Doll fail on fragrant pinion by j 

Say, Zephyr, haft thou leen my fair ? 

And doft thou waft to me her figh ? 

And ye, clear ftreams, as on ye flow, 

From me the lovely maiden greet ; ) 

And murmuring whifper all my woe. 

Whene’er your waters kifs her feet. 

O fay that lince (he fped her flight 
From thefe fad feenes, fo gay before, 

Nature is robed in faddett night, ' 

And ivears her wonted charms no more. 

Oh where does flic delight to ftray ? 

Whit plains with her loved prefence fmile ? 

Where does the dance her limbs difplay ? 

Where does her voice the hours beguile ? ' 
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Art. IV. An EJfay on Naval TaBics^ Syflcmatl'ul and HiJtoricaL 
With Explanatory Plates. In Four Parts By John Clerk, 
Efq. of Elcfin, Fellow of the Society of Scotifli Antiquaries, 
and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, Conftable & Co. London, Longman Sc Rees. 
4to. 1804. 

A FEW copies of the firft part of this valuable EfTay, were 
printed and diftributcd among the author^s friends, in the 
beginning of the year 1782- It was reprinted and publiffied in 
1790 i the fecond, third, and fourth parts were added in 1797 : 
and the work is now republifhed entire, with a preface, explain- 
ing the origin of our author’s difcoveries in Naval Taftics. As 
it would be impoffible for the reader, from any detached quota- 
tion, and unaflilled by the plates, to comprehend the whole de- 
tail of a fyftem which is explained with mathematical precifion, 
in a feries of demonftratlons, we will endeavour to give an ac- 
curate analylis of the principles upon which it is founded, and 
of the chief iiluftrations by which it is developed and explained. 

In an introdu£lion written in Oftober 1781, he begins with 
obfervlng, that during the greater part of the American war, 
and during the whole of the two preceding wars, Britifla failors, 
in the rencounter of fingle fliips, or of fmall fquadrons, never 
failed to exhibit the moft diftinguiflied feamanfliip, intrepidity, 
and perfeverance, attended with the moft uninterrupted fuccefs : 
yet wherever large fleets, of ten, twenty, or thirty fhips were af- 
fembled and formed in a line of battle^ nothing memorable had ever 
been achieved, and not a fingle (hip had been loft or won. The 
defeat of Conflans and other fortunate occurrences during the 
fame war, form no exception to this general obfervation ; as, on 
moft of thefe occafions, the Englifti poflefled a decifive fuperi- 
ority in numbers ; and in the defeat of Conflans, the French, 
though nearly of equal force, betrayed the utmoft irrefolution^ 
and fairly ran without even attempting to fuftain an engage- 
ment. From the amazing exertions and uniform fuccefs of our 
feamen in lefler conflicts, it cannot be aferibed to any dimiou« 
tion, but to the improper direflion of their chara£l;eriftical in- 
trepidity, that, during the whole of that war, our fleets * were in- 
variably baflled, nay were woifted, without having ever loft a (in- 
gle (hip, or almoft a man. ’ As little can it be attributed to the 
(iiperior conftrudion or failing of the enemy’s veiOTels, when we 
find that they were fo frequently overtaken and captured in (ingle 
engagements. ,Mr Clerk, therefore, concludes that the French 
muft have adopted a new fyftem of taflics which we had not then 
difeovered \ and that the method bitlicrto purfued on our parr, 

fince 
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lince it was always «Lnfttcce£iful» muft^have been radically 
wrong. ^ 

Xhe author proceeds5 in the firft part of his work, to a feries 
of demonfttations on the mode of attack from windward, of 
which, for the reafons already affigned, it is impoflible to give 
any more than the general refult. A iingle veflel to windward in 
purfuit of another to leeward, will never bear down, endwife, 
in a dire£k line, on the broadlide of the other ; becaufe {he is 
then expofed to be raked from end to end by the fire of the ene^ 
sny, and to be difabled from purfuit. She will either bear down 
aftern of the other, and continue the purfuit in a parallel line, 
till {he get alongfide \ or, having ihot ahead, {he will bear down 
athwart the other, to intercept her in her courfe. But a Jteet 
to windward has invariably borne down in a perpendicular, or at 
leafl: in a flanting line on another to leeward, each (hip in a line 
of battle abreaft of the other, till they brought up, within a pro* 
per diftance, for a clofe and general engagement from van to rear. 
A fleet to leeward, formed in a line of battle ahead of each other, 
and defirous to avoid a general engagement, had therefore full 
leifure to^difable the other during its approach. And when the 
latter had aflumed a lituation tot clofe encounter, the former 
might bear away at intervals, while enveloped with fmoke ; or^ 
by making more fai], mi|ht {hoot ahead, and pour its whole fire 
into the oppofite van, as it pafled and wore in fucceffion, to form 
a new line to leeward, on tne oppefite tack, where, if Ihe enemy 
were not already difabled, the fame manoeuvre might be repeated 
with the fame fuccefs. Some idea may be formed of the effeft of 
a raking fire, from the fuppofition of a column of infantry expofed 
to the fire of a battery through the whole line. But a {hip is 
infinitely more difabled by the damage fuftained in a few {hrouds 
or principal (tays, in a yard or topmaft, than by the lofs of men ; 
and the area which the hull and rigging together prefent to the 
(hot, appears from our author’s calculations to be twenty times 
larger than the area formed by the decks alone where the mea 
are expofed. 

then, ’ (ays our author in concluding this part of his de« 
tnonflrations, * after a proper examination of the late fea engage- 
ments, or rencounters, it {hall be found, that our enemy, Ihe French, 
have never once (hown a willinguefs to riik the making of the 
attack, but Invariably have made choice of, and eamcAly courted a lee* 
vWard pofition : If, invariably, when extended in line of battle, in that 
pofitLon they havik difabled the Britiib fleets m coming down to the at* 
If, invariably, upon feeu^ the Brittfli fleet difabled, they have 
t (ail, and demoUlhed the van in paffiog: If, invariably, upon 
ng the effed of the BritUh fire, they have wifli^wo at {deafure, 
:r a pattj or the whde of their aod .have forjcued a new flue 
■ of 
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of battle to leeward : If the French, repeatedijr, liave done this i^on 
every occafion : And, on the other hahd, if it fhall be found that the 
Britiih, from an tnefiftSile defire of making the attack, at conftantlf 
and nniformly have courted the windward iMfition : If, uniformly and 
repeatedly, they have had their Ihipt fo diUbled and feparatcd, by mak- 
ing the attack, that they have not once been able to bring them to dofc 
with, to follow up, ot even to detain one Ihip of the enemy for a mo- 
ment ; Rh«ll we not have resdbn to believe, that the French have adapt- 

ed, and put iif execution, fome fyftem which the Britifii either have not, 
difcovered, or have not yet profited by the difcovery M-’ P- 39 * 
That fuch was the new fyftem adopted by the French, to pre- 
ferve their own Ihjps, while Jthcy difabled ours, and fiich the 
mode of attack to which the Englifli uniformly adhered, is illuf- 
trated by the details of a variety of naval engagements, from Ad- 
miral Byng’s in the Mediterranean, 1756, to Admiral Greaves’s 
rencounter off the Chefapeak, 5th September 1781. In Byng’s 
unfortunate engagement, the Btitilh having weathered the French 
fleet, edged down in a flanting or oblique line to bring the lat- 
ter to clofe adion from van to rear. The headmoft (hips fuftered 
a raking fire, and received three broadfidcs, before yhey could 
reach their -ftations to return afhot. The fixth fliip in the line 
was difabled by the lofs of a topmaft; and from the interruption 
which flie occafioned to the line, the van was feparated from the 
centre and rear. The van of the French fleet bore away at inter- 
vals, amidft the miftaken (houts of our fcamen, as foon as it felt 
the effefts of our fire. The centre and rear, by making more fail, 
poured their whole fire with impunity into our five headmoft 
Ihips, as each veffel ranged along our van j and as they boro 
away in fucceilion, they formed a new line three miles to leeward;, 
while our van which had fuftained the whole a£lion, was too 
much difabled for the fleet to renew fuch a difadvantageous attack. 
In Pocock’s engagement in the Eaft Indies, two years afterwards, 
a fimilar mode of attack, and the fame fyftem of defence were 
employed upon each fide, and with the fame fuccefs. So early 
had the French adopted a defenfive plan, which preferved their 
own fleet, while it difabled tours, and which, in Byog’s engage- 
ment, prevented the relief of Fort St Philip- 

Admiral Byron’s engagement off Grenada, on the Otb of July 
1770, U deferibed as fimilar to Byng’s, in almoft every refpea* 
Our fleet bore down from windward, in the fame oblique line ; 
but as the enemy kept bearing away, we were unable' either tp 
bring their rear into action, or to produce a clofe engagement in 
the van. Our headmoft Ihtps were either difabled in making the 
attack, as they received the whole fire of the enemy’s i'n. , as 
each (hip of the latter paffed zad wore in fucceflion, in order te 
^ £oim 
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form to leeward upon the oppofite tack. The French adhered 
fo clofcly to this defcnfivc fyftcm, that,' to avoid all danger of a 
general engagement, they forbore even to intercept our difabled 
fiiips which had ncceffarily fallen to leeward j and their caution 
was rew&rded with the capture of Grenada. 

Admiral Atbuthnot’s engagement off the Chefapeak, exhibits 
a repetition of the fame manoeuvres, wi^h this remarkable addi- 
tion, that the French fleet, which had the weather gage, being 
^'apprehenCve of an engagement in that (ituatiW, run down and 
formed to leeward of the Britilh line. Accordingly, our head- 
moft Ihips were fo much difabled in bearing down to engage, that 
v^hen the enemy wore as ufual, and formed again to leeward, 
our fleet was unable to renew the attack. In Admiral Greaves’s 
engagement off the Chefapeak, 5th September 1781, the fame 
manoeuvre was pradlifed with equal fuccefs. While the enemy’s 
van bore away, their centre bore up in paffing, not only to pro- 
,te£t their own van, but to pour their whole fireYucceffively into 
ours. 

The laft xnftance of an unfuccefsful attack from windward, 
which our author has produced, is Lord Rt'dney’s .engagement 
off Martinico, on the 17th of April 1780. His Lordfoip’s firft 
iieflgn was to attack the rear of the enemy with his whole force. 
The French Admiral, however, difeovering the meaning of the 
(ignal, wore, and formed on the oppofite tack; and the manoeuvre, 
though it was ftill prafticablc, was exchanged for a general at- 
tack upon the whole line. Notwithftanding the perfonal gallant- 
ry of Lord Rodney, and the example of clofc adlion given by 
the Sandwich, the French fleet bore alternately away, and efcaped; 
while the Englifh, from the damage fuflained in the hulk and 
rigging, were unable to continue the purfuit that night. 

Mr Clerk next proceeds to fliew, that wherever the French, in 
oppofition to their ufual praflice, had kept to windward, as if a- 
ware of the peculiar danger of their fiiuation, they were careful 
never to make the attack themfdves. Their anxiety to preferve a 
fecure diftance, is illuftr^ted by Kidney’s two engagements on 
the 15th and 19th of May :*SOj u the windward of Martinico ; 
by Sir Samuel Hood’s x;:t ca 17th of April ijSf, 

.off Martinico; and by AUirirai ireppel’s n 1778, off Ufliant; 
in each of which, a fmart c.i.i .oUv. ie was maintained, while the 
two adverfe fleets paffed each l - ■ er upon oppofite tacks* In the 
laft of thefc engpigcmetits, the In-nth fleet, as in theTubfequent 
engagement v/ith Arbutbnot, off t ie Chefapeak, run down and 
formed to leevvatd, aft^r having pufled the fire of the Britilh 


.^nchwasour naval fituation in Sie beginning of the year 1782, 

when 
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when the firft part of this work appeared. During the .whole war, 
our fleets had invariably been baffled, difabled, and worded, in 
fafl:, in every general engagement, ^without the lofs of a Jingle fljip 
on tlther Jide^ or altnojl of a tnan» Our admirals adhered invariably 
to the edabliflied mode of attack, and endeavoured to obtain a 
windward pofitlon before they began to engage. Each (hip (leer- 
ed dire£lly upon her opponent in the adverfe line, and brought up, 
in order to produce a general engagement from van to rear. la 
this (Ituation, our admirals could not avail themfelves of the fu- 
perior (kill, perfeverance, and fpirit of our Teamen ; nor, in bear- 
ing down, could our flaps retaliate upon the enemy with a (ingle 
(hot. The French, relying upon our want of penetration to dif- 
cover, or of (kill to counteraft, this new fyftem of defence, never 
failed to accomplifli the obje£l of their expedition, and to difable 
OUT (hips, while they preferved their own. Difpirited by the 
failure of our arms in the American drar, we beheld ourfelves uni- 
formly baffled in oilr own element ; and we began to apprehend 
a decay of fpirit in our officers and feamen, when we refledled 
upon the vidories obtained at MelTina and La Hogue, upon our 
obflinate battles with the Dutch in the preceding century, and oa 
the glorious annals of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Mr Clerk’s merit would have been fufficiently confpiciious, had 
he merely difeovered this concealed fyftem of French tadics, 
which, during three fucceffive wars^ had efcaped the penetration^ 
or at lead had eluded the (kill of our naval comirianders. But he 
has alfo taught us how to counterad this fytlenl, and to bring the 
enemy, in every (ituation, to a clofe engagement, in which the 
fuperiority of our feamen might be fuccelsfuliy exerted. Inftead 
of the former erroneous mode of attack, the fyfteih which he has 
fubftituted, poiTeifes this peculiar merit, that it cannot avail out 
enemies even when divulged. That innate fpirit and habitual Ikill^ 
which have rendered our feamen fuperior in every clofe Encounter, 
muft firft be communicated to our enemies, before the two modes 
of attack which he propofes, and which have been fuccersfully a- 
dopted, from windward and from leeward, can be employed againft 
us even upon equal terms^ We will proceed to explain concifdy 
the principles of each mode of attack, without attempting to fol* 
low the minute and accurate deimonftrations which the author has 
given, of the various (ituations to which they may extend. 

The mode of attack propofed, whether from windward or from 
leeward, is founded upon the fame principle which a (kilful general 
adopts in engagements by land $ that is, to exert the chief foxce, a- 
gainft the weakeft or moil vulnerable part of the oppofite line. 
The impolfibility of carrying the whole fleet by a general attack, 
has been fufficiently proved* Inftead, thereforei of bearing cK-’ 
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re£lly down to (lop tUc van, of which the refult has been general- 
ly unfuccefijful, arid always indeciftve, our author demoiiftrate& 
that a fleet to windward, arranged in three divifions as the fervicc 
may require, (hould continue the purfuit, like a Angle fliip, in 
nearly a parallel line of approach; and (hould coniine the attack 
to as many veflcls as it can reach and cut ofF in the centre or rear. 
Admittiing even the fuperiority of the enemy's failing, the fwifteit 
veiTels to windward will neceilarily outfail and intercept the heavi- 
eft in the fleet to leeward, which laft muft either abandon its rear, 
or return to liazard a general and clofe engagement, which it has 
endeavoured to avoid. But, in whatfoever manner the enemy fliall 
attempt to return, whether the whole licet fhall double round in 
fuccelhon, or each veflel ihall tack or wear in the line, the time 
and courfc required for the execution of the movement, will in- 
cTcafe the diitaiice between the van and centre, and that part of the 
line whicli iji interfecled and attacked. If they tack or wear in 
the line, the ihips are expofed to a raking fire, while the wind- 
ward divifions of the oppofite fleet arc ready to interpofe, and to 
prevent their junclion wdth the rear. If, anticipating the intend- 
ed attack upon their rear, as in Rodney’s firit engagement oft 
Martinico, they would endeavour to avoid it by wearing round, 
in order to pafi cn the oppofite tack, the fleet to windward may 
cither bear down athwart their courfc, and biing the headmoit 
ihips to a clofe acUon, or may renew the attack with the fame 
fucrefs againil their former van, w^hich is now' their rear. Or, 
if they fl^ould endeavour to efcape before the wind, their retreat 
muft foon degenerate into an abfoluto flight, in which the Howell 
vcfTels muft always overtaken by*the fleet in purfuit. 

The mode of -attack from leeward occupies the fecond part 
of the work. As the courfe of a fleet in working to windward is 
in angular lines, if the advantages upon each fide w'cre eipral, the 
diftance between t\^ o fleets working to wdndward would continue 
always the fame. But the lead difafter to the mafts or rigging, 
even of a Angle veHM, retards the progrefs of a fleet to windward, 
left.ltltat vefl’cl fliould fall to leeward into the hands of the enemy. 
Every alteration in the wind cnablts the fleet to leeward to weather 
the other ; and, as thefe accwlents are unavoidable in cruifing, Mr 
Clerk concludes, that, in the courfe of a few' days, a fleet to lee- 
ward muft fetch feme part at leall of the oppofite line. Were they 
to meet on the fame tack, the engagement might continue while 
they held tl^e fame courlc"; but the fleet to windward, when de- 
firous to>avoidian engagement, has invariably palled the other on 
an oppofite tatk. Our fleet, inllcad of continuing, its former 
^ ^urit, invariably bore aw'ay, when to Icew'ard, in order to en- 
gage, as it ranged along the oppofite line; but the two fleets, as 

their 
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their -courfes were different, were nec^-fTaiily fcparated after a, 
lliort cannonade. As the two fleets, in Keppei’s engagement off 
ITfliant, paffed each other at the rdte of five miles an hour, it 
uppears, that eich fliip was engaged for no more than a quarter 
of a minute with each opponent, and was expofed but for fix 
minutes and a half to the whole fire of the adverfe fleet. 

< Let any one imagine, ’ fays Mr Clerk in his obfervations upon this 
engagement, < a rencounter of horfemeii, where the parties, on com- 
ing to the ground appointed, had pufhed their horfes at full fpeed, ex- 
changing a few piflol fliot as they pafled one another in oppofue direc- 
tion?, at the diftance of forty or fifty yards, and then fome idea may be 
formed of the of rencounters, where adverfe fleets are brought to 
p.ifs each other on contrary tacks. * He concludes, that • by fuch in- 
velligations only can it be explained, 'how two adverfe fleets, amount- 
ing to thirty fhips of the line each, carrying above 36,000 men, after 
liaving been brought in oppofitiop of battle, and fuflaining a furious 
cannonade from 4000 guns, befides mufqiietry, how, 1 fay, they have 
been brought to be feparated again without efled, without the fmalleft 
apparent dtcifion, that is, without the lofs of a fliip on either fide, and 
fon'etimes without the lofs of a man, although the rencounter has often 
been faid to have been wiihtn piflol (hot.’ p. 108. 

Our author’s mode of attack from leeward, feems to have been 
firil fuggefted by the examination of this unfpccefsful engagement. 
If our fleet, inttead of bearing away when it reached the enemy’:! 
line, had continued clofe to the wind, in its former courfs, the 
oppofue line muft have been cut in iwain^ and interfefled by onrsj 
and either the rear, wlien thus feparated and obftrutlcd in its 
courfe, nmft have been abandoned by the van, or a clofe and ge-^ 
r.eral engagement mull have enfued. Mr Clerk demonftrates, by 
A variety of examples, that whether the attack be direcled againit 
the centre or rear of the enemy’s fleet, whether it be made by the 
van or centre of the fleet to leeward, the portion of the line 
which is then intcrfe£ted, and cut off from the reH:^ muft he 
forced to leeward, and taken or deftroye<l. When the attack is 
made by the centre, the headmoft ihips bear away as ufual, and 
engage to leeward ; thofe of the centre pierce the oppofite line, 
and ftretching to windw’ard, place the enemy between two fires; 
the rear remains interpofed to obftrufl: the courfe of the enemy’s 
rear, or the return of their van. When the lipe is thus interfer- 
ed and broken, the van and rear prefent two diftin£l objefls of 
attack 5 but, as thefe objefts arc not both to be accomplifhed, the 
attack of the rear, which is already far advanced, and where the 
fuccefs is certain, is (liewn to be far preferable to that of the van, 
w'hich requires a long purfuit. 

The. trials of Mathews, Byng, Keppel, and Pallifcr, had been 
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inftituted to punifli the authors, if not to difeover the caufes, of 
our mifearriages by fea. During the whole of thefe trials, there 
was no idea, nor indeed the moll diflant furmife entertained, that 
the cftabliflied modes of attack were in themfcives injudicious, 
and incapable of being made clFd£lu.il. Our officers were emi- 
nently diftinguiflied by their gallantry and feamanlhip ; but they 
had nitherto bellowed no adequate degree of attention upon 
na\’ai taftics. The truth undoubtedly is, that the firll idea of 
cutting the line originated with Mr Clerk. The outlines of his 
mode of attack from leeward are contained in his obfervations 
upon Keppel’s engagement, which were written foon after the 
2:7th of July 1778, and communicated to a few friends. 

‘ The irivelligation, ’ he obf^rves, * of many things in this engage- 
ment, which to me feemed to be palpable blunders, and moll impor- 
tant, roufed a defire which could not be refilled, and hurried me on to 
put in writing a number of flridtiifes, accompanied with drawings and 
plans, containing Iketches of what might have been attempted in this 
new kind of rencounter of fleets upon contrary lacks, more particularly 
applicable to thit. attack, as it was from the leeward, which, after com- 
municating to friends, naval officers, and others in my neighbourhood, 
copies were fent to London. 

< In January 1780, when I was in London, being fully imprefled with 
the importance of the naval ideas which long had been working in my 
imagination, and in confequcncc of the ftricSlures on Lord Keppcl's en- 
gagement fent the year before, fome appointments, for the pnrpofe 
of farther communication on this fubjedt, were made by my friends. 
Among the firll of thefe, was an appointment wu’th Mr Richard Atkin- 
fon, the particular friend of Sir George Rodney, who was then in Lon- 
don, and was immediately to fet out to take the command of the fleet 
in the Weft Indies. At this meeting, the whole of my acquifitions on 
the fubjeft of Naval Tallies, for many years back, was difeuflfed. I 
communicated to Mr Atkinfon the theories of attack from both the 
windward and the leeward { the firll as contained in the firll part of this 
LlTay j the lall as contained in the fecond part, now publilhed a fecond 
time, * I particularly explained my doArine of cutting the enemy's line, 
&c. as fe^ forth in both firll and fecond parts. I alfo produced the 
paper of flriftures on Lord Keppcl's rencounter of the 27th of July, 
w'hich contained all my general ideas on the fubjc£l of Naval Tallies. 
All this Mr Atkinfon undertook to communicate to Sir George Rodney, 
which he could have no difficulty in doing, as 1 left in his cullody 
ffictchest made according to my ufual method of demonllration, together 
with the neceffary explanations. 

* From the beft authonty, 1 have been informed that Lord Rodney 
bimfelf at all tftoes acknowledged the communication ; and having, from 
the firfi, approved of my fyftem, declared, even before he left London, 
that he would llridlly adhere to it in fighting the enemy, ' Pref. p. viL 
Mr a fubfequent note Mr Clerk informs u$| 

‘ That 
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« That the author being in London in January 1780, many difcuf- 
fions were held, at the defire, and in prefence ot the fame friends, as 
well for improving upon, as for the communicating of, thefe and other 
ideas on Naval Taffies, and particularly on one occafion, by appoint- 
ment with an officer of moft diftiftgiiiihed merit : That they were after- 
wards intended to be inferted in the firft edition of this Elfay, printed 
January i. 1782, as being applicable to the two fimilar rencounters of 
Lord Rodney, of the 15th and 19th of May 1780, as well as to this 
of the 27th of July, where the adverfe fleets had palTed each other on 
contrary tacks. Bat it was afterwards thouglit proper then to omit 
I hem, a3 it was conceived it might be of prejudiceto the other parts of 
the fubjefl to advance any thing doubtful, no example of eliciting an 
enemy's line, in an attack from tbe leeward,- before that time, having 
been given. ’ p. 103. 

VVe have long underftood that this officer of diftinguifhed merit 
was the late Sir Charles Douglas, firft Captain to Lord Rodneyj 
to whom there can be no doubt that our author's fyftem and plans of 
attack had been communicated by the intervention of mutual 
friends, previous to his departure for the Weft Indies.** In the en- 
gagement off Martin ico, April 17th, 1780, it was evidently his 
firll intention to execute our author’s mode of attack from wind- 
ward, againft the rear of the enemy.; but when that was estchang- 
ed for an attack upon the whole line, his fleet was baffled as ulual, 
and difiibled from purfuit. 

• In his official defpatcbes defciibing the battle, there is the following 
remarkable paflage : At forty-live minutes after fix in the morning, I 
gave notice, by public fignal, that my intention was to attack tlic ene- 
my's rear with my whole force, " 

* This was a language altogether new, either from Admiral Rodiiey, 
)r any of his predeceffors ; and as it was the firft inftance in which a 
Britilh Admiral had ventured to deviate from the old praffice, I could 
not help immediately afenbing it to the communications I had made to 
Mr Atkinfon, as mentioned before. Elated as I was by the above paf- 
fage, I was difappointed by another in the fame letter. ** At fifty mi- 
nutes after eleven A. M., I made the fignal for every fliip to bear down, 
and fteer for her oppofite in the enemy’s line, agreeable to the 21ft Ar- 
tide of the Additional Fighting Iiittru^tions. Pref. p. ix. 

In the fubfequent engagements of the 15th and 19th of May, 
his Lordfliip ftill hefitated to execute a new mod6 of attack; and, 
during a iliort and diftant cannonade upon oppofite tacks, he paff- 
ed to leeward of the French fleet, which h-ad weathered his van. 
Upon the 1 2th of April 1 782, the Britifli fleet was ftill to lee- 
ward, and the two fleets were on oppofite tacks. The van bore 
away along the oppofite line ; and had it been followed by the 
centre, notliing memorable would have been achieved that day. 
But the Formidable, the Admiral’s fliip in the centre, kept dole 
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to the wind. On percemng an opening near the centre of the 
enemy, Rodney tjitbke through at the head of the rear divifion, 
and gave the flrft exarnple of cutting the line. All the confc- 
qucnces predifted by our author immediately enfued. The rear 
of the French fleet was driven to leeward in the utmofl confuGon, 
andtotn^tQ pieces by a raking fire. The van and centre, inftead 
of attempting to rejoin their rear, fled in diflFerent direftions, under 
a profs of fail. The moft unbounded praife is undoubtedly due to 
the gallant Rqdney ; nor can it detraft in the leaft from his me- 
rit, that he was unable to avail himfelf to the ufmolt of a mode 
of attack never praftifed before. His van, unprepared perhaps 
to improve the attack, continued to ftretch and to tack to wind- 
ward, leaving an opening through which the rear of the enemy 
vrsks permitted to efcape. Abandoning the proper objeft of at- 
tack, namely, the enemy’s rear, the proximity of which would 
have rendered its deftruftion unavoidable, he directed the pur- 
fuit of his whole fleet againft the diftant van ; and after a chafe 
of five leaguPfes, which continued till funfet, Gve fhips of the line 
were captured, but the reft were preferved by the approach of 
night. ' 

From^'this firft execution of our author’s fyftem, a new rcra 
has been fixed in the hiftory of our naval tranfaclions. During 
three fucceflive wars, no decifive engagement had almoft ever 
happened, till Rodney, in the execution of our author’s fyftem, 
gave the firft example of cutting the enemy’s line. Since that 
period, no engagement has ever proved indeciGve 5 and, with the 
exception of the battle of the Nile, where the French fleet was 
at anchor, the fame manoeuvre has been uniformly praflifed witli 
the fame fuccefs. Three days before Lord Howe’s diftinguilhed 
vi( 3 :ory on the ill of June 1794* the fignal was twice given (the 
firft, wc believe, that w^as ever given) for the Britifh fleet to lee- 
ward to tack in fucceflion, to cut and pafs through the oppolite 
line ; Hbt from the mifcondu£l of the C«far, in neglcdling to keep 
to the wind, the Admiral’s flap in the centre, with her two fc- 
conds only, cut the line, while the reft of the fleet paffed to lee- 
ward, having tacked before they Were fulEcieiuly advanced. On 
the lit of June, the Queen Charlotte, ^ord Howe’s fliip, cut the 
French fleet in the centre, between the Adinhal’s ftiip and her 
fecond and when the two fleets were thus intermixed together, 
the fuperiority of our Britifli feamcn ’ decided the event of that 
iniportan|day. I So fenfiblc were ihe^yrcnch of the caufe of our 
yidlorjr^vthat, if we recolleft right, the Convention, upon the re- 
Jean Bon St Andre, pafled a decree of death againft that 
^^iptain who Ihould fuffer the line to be cut. 

‘ la Lord St Vincent’s engagement on the 14th of February 1 797, 
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to which the perpendicular attackf or attack at right angles, 
(p. i94.)i feems to allude, the Spa^iCh fleet, amounting to twen- 
ty-feven fail of the line, was difeovered at day-break, cKtending 
from windward. By carrying a prefs of fail, his Lordlhip, with 
fifteen fliips of the line, * difregarding the regular fydem, ’ in-‘ 
terfefted and cut off the divilion to windward, of which four 
were taken, before the remainder of the fleet to leeward could 
return to their relief. 

In Lord Duncan’s victory olF Camperdown, his Lordlhip, on 
difeovering the Dutch fleet to leeward, bore down, not in aline 
of battle abreail, but in two divifions or perpendicular lines ; and 
his attack was directed, not, as formerly, againft the enemy’s 
van, but, according to Mr Clerk^s fyftcm, againft the centre and 
rear. His own divifion cut the line between the eighth and ninth 
fhips. Onflow’s divifion paiTed between the fourteenth and 'fif- 
teenth (hips from the van ; and while the former, or perhaps the 
Venerable and her two fecondj kept the van at bay, the reft en- 
gaged with the centre and rear. By departing from the cuftom- 
ary line of battle, and confining the attack, or the chief force, 
to a portion of the enemy’s line, fix fljips of the van cfcapcd ; 
but the centre and rear, with the exception of a Angle (hip, 
were overpowered and taken. 

As the nature of the work has enabled us to prefent our. read- 
ers with few extra£ts, we fliall abftain from any minute otferva- 
tions on the language, which, in general, is plain and pcripicu- 
ous, and fuch as is fuited to fcientific demonftration. The book, 
however, appears to us to be very awkwardly and unfkilfully ar- 
ranged ; and we cannot help regretting, that a fyftcm, the whole 
elements of which arc conceived and demonft rated with fuch ad- 
mirable fimplicity and precifion, fliould have its large* compart- 
ments flung together in the carekfs and irregular manner in 
which they appear in this votome. 

The preface, in which the author dwells with pleafulc upon 
the purfuits and ftudies of his earlier years, is written, perhaps, 
with the privilege of a narrative meritorious old age. But it 
explains a circumftance which has excited the furprife of every 
reader, namely, how Mr Clerk, a gentleman not bred to the fea, 
and who never performed even a fingle voyage, w’as conduced 
to difeoveries in naval which had efcaped tho obferyation 

of profclfional meti, and to which the nation is fp deeply indebt- 
ed for its naval vi^ories. Upon this lall fubjei^, fo gratifying 
and fo important to rhe individual, the author fpeaks with fuch 
a modeft, yet conferous fenie of hiS own merit, that we Ihail 
tranferibe the concluding part of tiie preface for the fatisfatlion 
gf the reader. ' 
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* Our affairs »t fea ftMm after ’ (^ng 178 a) < took a different turn ; 
and I have finee kid tke great fatUbAton to fee* by the adoption of my 

a decided ivl)id pemaneat fuperiority given to our fleets. I fliall 
Uy nothing* in^bbijdace* of the brttlSaflt enterprise of Lord Hood for 
the relief of St Chrifliophevs^. the acooimt of which arrived about this 
time. The public joy On this glorious occafion had not fubfided* when 
intelligence came of the memorable and glorious viAory gained by Lord 
Rodney, upon the 12th April 1782; a viAory far more dccifive and 
important than any which had been gained by our fleets during the la(t 
century. The general eaultation was exceffivc ; and 1 flattered myfelf 
1 could diftiiiAly perceive, even from the firfl accounts of the engage- 
ment, that the viAory was owhag to the adoption of my fyflem ; and 
efpecially to the manmnvre of cutting the enemy’s line in attacking from 
fh ^ leeward. 

* Sir Geotge Rodney himfelf, when he arrived in Britain, made no 
fcruple to acknowledge, that I had fuggefted the maiimuvres by which he 
had gained the viAory of the I2th of April 1782. I may here alfo be 
permitted to obferve, that although Sir George (houM be fuppofed to 
have had the merit of adopting the manoeuvre by which he gained the 
yiAory of the 12th April 1782> without any previous fuggeftion or 
knowledge of my ideas upon the fubJeA, flill it is impoliibic to deny tht 
efficacy of the method ; and the fyllem on which it proceeded might 
have remained unknown and unexplained ; and perhaps it would not 
have been followed in other inftances, had not my Effay attraAed the 
jiot'cc of the Navy : for the mauosuvre was fo new and uncommon, and 
fo little agreeable to the former praAice, that its adoption by Sir George 
Rodney, as well as its confequences in that inftance, muft naturally 
have been aferibed to accident or good fortune, more efpecially as Sir 
George had not, on former occafions, depat ted from the old rules ; and, 
in his dcfpatcbes giving an account of this viAory, made no allufion to 
the manoeuvre as a new one. from which he had antecedently cxpeAed 
fuch effe&s j for which rcafon, though I will not prefume to ellimate 
the merit, or put a value on the invention, as of fignal ufe to my coun- 
try, 1 will not difguife the fatirfaAion, and even the Coofolation 1 have, 
itt thinking (in which I have been joined by many) that I have been 
the mea*)!l of introducing a fyltcro of TaAics, which has given to the 
En'tiih Fleets that evident fuperiority over their enemies, to which the 
gallantry s(ud iklll of the offorers and men, and the confl:ruAion and 
force of jhe ftips, always eotttkd them. ’ Pref. p. xni. xiv. xv. 

In contetabpidting thelieaucifulfimplicityaAd unqueftioned effi- 
cacy of Mt Ciefk’s ffftems it is peciUiatly pleafing tarefleA, that 
it is conffruAed ppon peincipbs notjefs congcnbl than honourable 
to the x^haraAcr of f be nMitm for vtrhQfe isie it was intended. This 
fyllem does not in pfiy tfkk or maticeuirre» by which courage 
psaybe rendered uWeeflamorgallamrydecoyedtoitsdeftruAion ; 

pn the contrary, it pTOpec^Opm the proud prefumption, that we 
(hall ctitainly beat our encouts if we can only get near enough to 
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grapple with them : aild its foie pbjeft is to give the valiant an op- 
portunity of fair flighting^ to ^6unte|a£t the (hifting polity of a 
wily advcrfajyi and tb iAfU|g a faiT ficld'lfoir'thedifolay of courage» 
difeipKne, aw jpbrfteycraftbeliii fercmio^S conteft- 

We caniiot dlfmifs this article alto^Sc/ffrdni our conGderatlon, 
without fuggefting it as a fort of natiohaf reproach^ that the au- 
thor of this mbft magnificent invention— this great engine of na- 
tional fecurity and glory — fliould be left without any eSner , reward 
than that fatisfaflion and confoiation of which Jbe fpeaks with fo 
modeft a triumph in the pafiage jiifl: quoted from his preface. 
Thofe feelings, we do hot doubt, are enough for him \ but they 
are not enough for the country which has benefited by bis exer- 
tions. The nation at large is, indebted to his genius, and fliould 
be proud and forward to acknowledge and to difeharge the obliga- 
tion. Ills fituation in life, we underftand, renders him independ- 
ent of patronage, and his chara£|er leads him to difd^n any hb- 
nour tlrat is not offered to his acceptance. It is h public duty, 
however, to anticipate the claims of public merit, and to confer 
the highefl: diftindlion upon thofe who have, been its mbft exten- 
five benefadiors. It is this fpirit of enlightened munificence that 
is ill truth ^ the cheap defence of nations,’ and enfores theilii^ular 
produdlion and firm allegiance of all the talents and the Virtues 
by which a people * becomes profperous anil renowned* When 
peerages and penfions are voted with a prudent liberality to every 
admiral who leads Britilli feamen into battle, is k not humiliating 
to confider, that the great inventor of Naval TadliCs h^^ received 
no tribute of national approbation or applaufe? ' While the hum- 
bled of his difciples, the mod mechanical inte^teter of his in- 
ftrudlions, is elevated to the highed pinnacle of pppulaiity and 
fortune, is it not unaccountable that their Acknowledged preceptor 
Ihould be permitted to fall into negledt and ohlivion, and, to grow 
old, without being vificed by one ray, of public acknowledgment 
or didindion ? . , 


Art. V. TJje Spirit of Difeoverj^ or^ The Conquejl tf Qcean, A 
Poem in Fi^e Boohs: N^Us^ Hifiori^ek askd lUuflraiive. 

By the Reverend William Lii^ Bowles. 8vo. pp. 254. Bath, 
Crutwell. London, Cadell and Davies. > > - 

Come years ago, Mr Bowles prefented the pubKe-wJth a coltec- 
^ tion of fonnets and lhort> proems. The it met 

with was not' unfavourabli^ efpecially from that of gentle 
readers to whom every running dream recals the Chetnory of' joys 
tliat are pad, and every ruftling leaf £id anticipation of 

coming 
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coming forrow. Sitccefi^i partial as it was, inflamed bis ambi- 
tion. No lon^ iS^tisEed with tbfe humble praife of a fonneteer, 
he now afpires^ ^ in a loudtr and a loftiet ft rain/ to join the 
Miltons and CoM^d^s of his country. But when he indulgcvi 
the • hope that one day he ’might wake the firings to higher ut- 
terance! * we cannot help thinking, that he either overrated his 
own talents, or was not fully aware of the difference betweeji 
the prettinefs and point which may ferve to recommend a half- 
hourS effufion, and the continued difplay of genius and fkill, 
which is neceffary to fix the attention on a long poem. A man 
may flourifh elegantly enough with a fencing foil, who cannot 
wield the club of Hercules. His former volumes had placed 
our author in a ftation neither preeminent nor contemptible ; and 
when he quitted it in fearch of more extended fame, we fufpeft 
it was more from the impulfe of felf-conceit than of genius. He 
might ftill have engaged in a pleafure excurfion, or a coafiing 
voyage, with fafety \ but it was too bold a projeft to venture, with 
his frail bark, and fmall fpread of canvas, 

E conJpeBu Sicula iiliuris in alium* 

There is, we conceive, a radical defeft in the choice of the 
fubje^k. It is not enough, in a poem of fuch length as the pre« 
fetit, to have feme fine lines, and fine reflcAions, and pretty 
paflTages upon this and the other topic, unlefs there be at the 
fame time a * ret UEa potenter^ * Ibmcthing to take hold of the 
ft^lings, and lead us on from book to book, without languor or 
impatience. The progrefs of maritime difeovery from the ear- 
lieit ages to the prefent times, is a theme that may be well a- 
dapted for the pen of the hiltomn, but is lamentably unfit for 
a poet. The intetcft which the latter excites is derived* not 
from rapid and coraprchcnfivc fketches, but from minute and 
circumftantial details, which identify us with the feenes he de- 
feribes, and make us fo well acquainted with his charatlcrs, that 
every change of their fortune adeems us with the vivacity of rcnl 
events. Now, w^e kave our readers to judge, whether fuch a 
thing be prafticabk where the a£kors are of every nation, kin- 
dred, tonguci and people ; and feldom the fame for a hundred 
lines toimther $ and whete the time of a£lion extends from the 
deluge t^he prefent day* It is no anfwcr to this obj*-<flion to 
fay, that this pOcm afpires not to the title of Epic *, for, let the 

K athor clafs it as he wfi), he cannot deny that it is employed in 
arrating a fcrics of events ; and if thefe events be kjo nuincr- 
ou^too infulaterf,*fend too diftant from each other in time and 
jM|l, to coaki'ce into one whole' that tnay interc ft nd delight, 
jpiias evidently failed in a very cflcntial requifite of air good 
JPeiry. 
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But he hi^s tiilj €rtt4 in the choice of hU fahieft ; hi^ 
managtifti^ alfo cxcjP](Ki«l|^|.c, ; If he was d^ermined 

to write this uiippettd^^ theitei ft ^as eflentia!» We coti- 

ceive, to a»f-dcgtee of fucciefsi feiae on a few 

leading fa£ls in the hiftory of aiid» by a proper 

infufion of poetical 6£lion, make ^ cdbdie^ed tod interefting 
whole. The title of the poem; . indeed^ to intimate 

what the fidlion was to be. The Spirit of 0lre^^^ be 

exalted into a poetical perfpnagei and^ iadoWd with ^li the in- 
fignia which a fertile imagitiatien would be the 

prime agent in condu£ling the plotf JSpt after reldiflg three 
books without the (lighted alltlGon to any futh being» We con- 
cluded that the author employed Word Spirit in the common 
profaiq fcnfe of an priWi^/r^'-^hWard the clofc of the 4th 
book, however, Difcovery is at iaft a«tefied asW perfpit,'aod told 
to * paufe,* and * uplift her gaze,* and ^ mark the rich feores of 
Madagafcar. ’ tn the next page, alfo, we have thia expreffion : 
* Look wedward. Spirit, now *~and there is a foot-note to fey 
that, by Spirit, is here .meant the Spirit of Difcovery^ Which, as 
it happens, is a vfery neceflary piece of infojfillatioh. Twice 
within the next 80 lines, the Spirit is agitin apofitbphfzed, and 
then difmiflcd for ever. 

It was frittering away the intereft of hi^ poem, touch, as 
he has done, on a multitude of feds, feme of them obfettre 
and unimportant, and others not even femomly Connefled with 
the Conqued of Ocean. Thus, at the opening of the ad book, 
wc are introduced to the fens of CuJh, ah4;ll^forc wc have got 
any footing on this antiquarian ground, %re hurried- away to 
Ammon, whofc acquaintance we drop a$ fuddeply, and with as 
little reluctance. In another place, the apthor detains us a con- 
fidetable time in defcribing the fail of iS^bylon, the bidory of 
the handwriting on the wall, the call of Cytu^, and ocher topics 
which have no relation whatever to his Fubjc'Sls. V^e do not 
wifli to draw too tight the bonds of connexion., The 

poet, we allow, has a right to be indulged in all decent ufe of 
epifede, digrefCon, and collatcraFtI1oft1rarioh| but, in a poem of 
fuch length, we naturally look for, femi^hidf ^ 

of disjointed pafTages drung togefher on a common title. 

With all his prepofle&oti ialavour of his fe^efti.^r Spwles 
was not wholly blind to tits ^efe<£l#. He ebnfeifea thuti: after be 
had chofen it, he was tt a loTs for * feme conceding 

principle, that might give ft a degree of unity, aiAl.^hetence ; ' 
and, opprefTed with this difficulty, he had evtii fe far as to 
relinquilh his defign of writing the poem atlogether, wdien Mr 
Clarke’s Hidory of Navigation was put into his hands. The 

reader^ 
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readefi who has looked into the account we gave of that work 
in our 6th Numbejr» and ftill moft^ the reader who has examin- 
ed the work ttfelfy will wonder what jewel our author could find 
in that ponderous niiafs of rubblfl)) to induce him to alter fo pru- 
dent a refolution. Nor will his wonder ceafe, when he hears, 
that the luminous thought which was to * furniih an unity of 
defigni* and * give a more ferious caft and chara^er to the 
whole/ ♦ is (imply and literally this, that Noah's Ark is the 
foundation of our ideas of Navigation, and the true prototype 
of all vefiels that plough the deep, from the cock-l^at up to the 
feventy*four. 

To make fo unwieldy a machine as the Ark, the conne£iing 
principle of a long poem, feemed to us, we confefs, at the very 
Qtttfet, a hopejefs experimanfft and it will appear, in the courfe 
of the obfervations that follow, whether our fufpicions were 
well founded. 

As far as^ the firfi Book goes, we certainly have enough of 
Noah and his Ark. The poem opens, after a few introdufiory 
lines, with the refting of the Ark on mount Ararat. 

* All was one wafte of waves that bury’d deep 
Barth and her multitudes : The Ark alone, 

High on the cloudy van of Ararat 

Refied : for now the death-commiflion’d ftorm 

Sinks filent, and the eye of day looks out 

Dim thro* the haze, while (hort fucctfiive gleama 

Flit o’er the &ce of Bduge as it (brinks, 

Or the tranfparent rain-drops, falling few, 

Diftinft and larger gliften. So the Ark 
Refts upon Ararat— ’ 

The patriarch, with hta family, defeends on the dry land, and, 
after performing his evening facrificc, retires to reft. His fleep 
is difturbed by a vifit from the Phantom of Deftruftion, who 

S refents him with^ a pi£lure of the miferies that await his race. 

foah ftarts from his dream with horror, and, walking out in the 
morning to (hake off its effsfts, is acceded by the good angel, 
who carries him to the top of a high mountain. 

* Then his brow 

The (R%el touch’d, and clear’d with whifper’d charm 
The mortal mift hiSoUft his eyes t— At once 

i As in the ikiey mirage, when the feer 
Vom lonely Kilda’a wefteni fummtt fees 
A wondroimfeene in fiiadowy vifion Hfie) 

netherworld, within and (hares appear’d 
mitted to his Wear • • ^ . 

■>'' ' He 


* See' Preface. 
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He faw in. xmaay longitude devolv’d 
The mighty Bw^Hma^Pootei*; to the eaft 
Tibet a^d phiha« and the Shining fea 
Tha)^ the inlets of Japan^ and winds 
Amid the Curile and Aleutian 14 es., 

Pale to the north, Siberia’s fiiowy foen^s 
Are fpread : Jenifca and the free^ii^ Ob 
Appear, and many a foreft’s fliady trackf 
Far as the Baltic, and the utmoft bounds ' 

Of Scandinavia.’ &c. &€. 

Every reader will at once perceive, in tbtjf j^aflage, and in the 
whole intercourfe of the Angel and Noah^ an unpardimably clofe 
imitation of Milton’s viGon of the MouikSt^ in ^the Book of 
Paradife Loft. What purpofe £he author could luiyc in View, in 
compofmg this part of his poem, it is not eafy to determine* The 
/imilarity of the parallel paflages in the tWo poems is & ftrong, 
that the reader is irrefiftibly led to eftimate the comparative merit 
of each, and to adjuft the claims of the rei|ie&ive authors. Did 
Mr Lifle Bowles hope to excel Milton ? 

Had we read this firft book without knowinjg the title or fcope 
of tlie work, we Ihould have taken it for the banning of an 
epic poem, of which Noah was to .be the hem* UncoiincGed 
as it is with the reft of the poem, it can be regarded only as an 
unnatural cxcrefccnce. — Purpumts^ late qui Jplendeat^ affuitur pan^» 
tins. Its very ftyle and charafter are di&rcnt. Tbe holdncfs of 
the Hdion, the extravagance of the machinery, and the grafping 
pompofity of the di^lion, eaiily diftiilguUh it from the remaining 
books, which feldom leave tlie beaten track of hiitiorical truth. 
Of Noah and the ark we hear no more, except by one or two 
pairing alluGons, which have not foe ilighteil relation either to 
what goes before, or to what follows after* Thus, at the end of 
the 3d book, he introduces an old Brahmin,' who, in an ode that 
has all foe incoherence of the lyric ftyle, without any of its fubli- 
mity, raves a little about fome Hindoo tradition concerning the 
flood. This our author trxlitnphantly iminta but aa forming foe 
middle of his poem. Again, towards the cldle of foe 5th book, 
he alludes to 

— that Ihriile 

That refted on the top of Ararats ’ . 

This 1$ the end : and • thus, ^ fays he, ^ the poem has gained a 
middle and an end. * .. . 

It would be a talk equally ui^Ieafant to us, aft 4 unprofluble 
to our readers, to follow, foe author in detail tlurougn all the 
books fucceiCvely. It is a carious foft that, except foe firft, they 
conGft of little more than an outline or verlliied abridgement of 
his favourite work, Clarke’s Hiftiory of Navigation i and he who 
* knows 
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knows the charadier of that produdlion, will be difpofed to aik. 
Can a man gathergrapes of thorns,, or figs of thjfiles ? Mr Bowles, 
however, has moil amply repaid himfeJf for the mottoes which his 
friend borrowed of him to adorn bis vignettes. Not only the fc- 
ries of events is taken from the hillory, but the very epifodes in- 
troduced to relieve the lai^uot of the poem, arc derived from the 
fame fouroe^ The ftory of two unfortunate lovers, Robert a Rla- 
chin and Anna D’Arfet, the 'longeft and moil laboured^ of his cpi- 
fodes, is a proof of this. It will be found in Clarke, related in 
all its details. Our author, indeed, carries his candour fo far as to 
give us the profe account at full length in the notes ; but, afraid 
of feeming to owe too much to his friend, he quotes as if he had 
taken it. aire£lly from Acalforado, of whom it is more than pro- 
bable he never read a word in his life. The ftory is but a filly 
one, and is ev^Si lefs interefting in the poetical verfion than in the 
profe account. Who can fympathiae with a giddy girl who leaves 
her aged father in folitude and mifery, to embark with her lover 
on a voyage of difcovCry ; who, in fearch of 
— feenesof delight, 

Where love may lay his head upon the lap 
Of innocence,— 

——thinks it moll fweet 
To wander o’er the world with him fbe lov’d ? ’ 

We extradl the following fpecimen of the narrative. 

* He pointed to the diftant bark ; 

And while be kifsM a ftealing tear that fell 
On her pale check, as trufting (he rcclinM 
Her head upon his bread, with ardor cry’d, 

** Be mine^ he only mine : the hour invites. 

Be mine, be only mine. ” So won, (he call 
A look of lad a&dion on the towers 
Where (he bad pafs’d her infant days, that now 
Shone to the fetting fun—** I follow thee ” 

Her fiunt voice faid : and b ! where in the air 
A fail hangs iremubus, and foon her fteps 
Afcend^the vefiel’s fide ; the veflel glides 
Down finooth current, as the twilight fades, 

Till Ibdh the ^i^ds of Severn, and the fpot 
Where D^Arfet’s turrets rofe . 

Is bft-^ tear figyts’iffi her (he thinks 
Of him whole Ipid to the earth (halt bend 
When he fpeaks^|p^j^g-^but be all, death, 

Forgotten^ ^ 

If this advcaturetlB t£ft expedition, It is no more 

than a juft punifl^mcjil jfet her filial duty in fuch a 

wild-goofe chale after Tet the epitaph which her lover 

' inferibed 
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infcribeJ on her tomb in the folitude of M.ulcira^ has fomething 
pleafing and tender, efpecially in the firft three ftanzas. 

< 0!er my poor Annans lowly grave 

No dirge {hall found, no knell fhall ring \ 

But Angels, as the high pines ^ave. 

Their half-heard “ miferere fing I 
No flowers of tranfient bloom at eve 
The maidens on the turf (hall flreW, 

Nor lig}i\ as the fad fpot they leave, 

“ Sweets to the fweet ! a long adieu* 

But in this wildcrnefs profound, 

O’er her the dove (hall build her neft, 

And Ocean fwell with fofter found, 

A requiem to her dreams of reft. * &c. 

The author is here in his element ; but he has 4iot breath for 
running the courfc of the Ode and Epode. His ‘ Epode on the 
Siege of Acre,’ at the end of the 2d book, h a toiling effort at an 
elevation which he never can reach. We have all the external 
(*hnra6l:crs of the Pindaric,— interrogations, admirations, dalhes, 
abrupt tranfitions, — now a very ihort line, now an alexandrine. 
But the pith and foul — the mens divinior — is wanting. After 
touching upon the viflory at Acre, he exclaims, 

^ What triumphs yet remain ? 

Was it a groan ? — A hero * fell — 

On Eg}'pt’s plain 

More loud the fliouls of battle fwell I 
Holl meets hoft; with direr crafh, 

Another f pours the red viiidiftive flafh 
Of battle ; Mourn, proud Gallia, mourn 
Thy dilVant fons fcatter’d or flain, 

Whilft from their gory grafp is torn 

The enfign hail’d Invincible in vain ! ’ 

The defefts we have pointed out in the choice and manage- 
ment of the fubjedl: of this poem, mull, we fear, for ever exclude 
it from any great fhare of public favour. We do not, however, 
mean to affert that it is without its beauties. The author has moll 
imprudently raifed his reader’s expedlations very high by his in- 
trodu 61 jpry lines i but if he be not dazzled by this of the 
commencement, he will occafionally be plcafed with particular 
pafldges. Thefc are almoft all either of that fcntimrntal or de- 
icriptive kind, for which the author had already diftinguilhed 
himfelf. As an example of the former fort, wc extratl the fol- 
lowing paffage from the beginning of the 3d Book. 

* My heart has ligh’d in fe^^t, when I thought 

That the dark tide of tinie might One day clofe, 

Englandf 

Sir R. Abercromby. f Lord Hutchinfon. 
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England^ o^er thee, ^Jong; fince it has clos’d 
On Egypt and on Tyre : that ages hence 
From the Pacific’s billowy lonelinefs, 

Whofe traft thy daring fearch reveal’d, fome ifle 
Might rife, in green-hair’d beauty eminent. 

And like a goddefs, glittering from the deep, 

Hereafter fway the feeptre of domain 
From pole to pole ; and fuch as now thou art. 

Perhaps New Holland be. For who ihall fay 
What the Omnipotent Eternal One, 

That made the world, hath purpos’d ? Thoughts like thefe, 
Tho’ vifioiiary, rife 5 and fometimes move 
A moment’s fadntfs, when 1 think of thee. 

My country, of thy greatnefs and thy name 
Among the nations ; and thy charafter 
(Though fome few fpots be on thy flowing robe) 

Of lovelieft beauty : £ have never pafs’d 
Thro’ thy green hamlets on a fummer’s morn. 

Or heard thy fweet bells ring, or feen the youths 
And Imiling n^atdens of the villagery 
Gay in their Sunday tire, but I have faid 
With palling tcodernefs— ** Live, happy land. 

Where the poor pcafant feels, his Ihed tho’ fmall. 

An independence and a pride, that fill 
His honelt heart with joy — joy fuch as ihofe 
Wlio crowd the mart of mer4 may never feel. ” 

The following pidure of the illand of Madeira, at its firft dif- 
covery, will ferve as a fpecimen of his powers of defcriptiori. 

* Seen thro’ the parting. haze 

Romantic rocks, like the depi^ur’d clouds 
Shine out ; beneath, a blooming wildernefs 
Of vary’d wood is fpread, that feents the air 
Where fruits of « golden rind ” thick interpos’d 
And pendent, thro’ the mantling umbrage gleam 
Inviting : Cyprefi* here, and ftatelieft pine 
Spire o’er the nether (hade, as emulous 
Of foie dtflindion, where all nature ftriles. 

Some trees, in funny glades alone, their beads 
And gracefoV ftem uplifting, mark below 
'Ihc t^rf .with fliadow, whilfl in rich feftoons 
The flow’ry lianes bS^id their boughs : Meantime 
Choirs of innumeioi^s birds of livelieft fong 
And radiant plumage^ 'flitting thro’ tbcv (hades 
With u i glance, , ap feen : they, ""^inalarm’d, 

Now ntar in airy circles then fpted 
Their random flight back' ip’lheii (heltering bowers^ 

Whoie filcnce, broke(i^Jonly by their fong 
From the fouadatiou of this bu(y worlds 


Ferhaps 
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Perhaps had never echo’d to the-voice. 

Or heard the fteps of man. * 

In the ftnifiure of his verfe, he is a ftudied imitator of Milton ; 
but it is always a faint copy, that puts us in mind of a grand ori- 
ginal, He labours to vary Ae paufes and cadence of his blank 
verfe with fomething of Miltonic richnefs* The fame imitative 
propenfity is obfervable, both in the frequency of his mythologi- 
cal allufions, and in the length of his periods, which are often 
extended to eight or ten lines, without interruption of the fenfe. 
A remarkable example of Ais, too long for infertiou, occurs in 
p- I j 5. The following will convey an idea of what we mean. 

* A kifs ' 

Stole on the lift'nlng iilencc ; never yet 
Here heard : They trembled even as if the Power 
That made the world, that planted the firH pair 
In Paradife, amid the garden, walk’d,— 

This hnee the faireft garden that the world 
Has witnefs’d, by the fabling fons of Greece ' 

Hefperian named, who feign’d the watchful guard 
Of the fcal’d dragon and the golden fruit. ’ 

The reader will riot fail to remark the poet’s* accuracy in fixitHr 
the date when the woods of Madeira firft re-echoed to the fopnd 
of a human kifs. 

There is noAing in the fmaller pieces which conclude the vo- 
lume, that requires particular notice. 

We have given our opinion freely concerning the merits of this 
poem , and we are not confeious of having faid any thing incon- 
filtent with that * fpirit of fair criticlfm, ’ or that * language of a 
gentleman, ’ to which the author, in his preface, is fo obliging as 
to fay ‘ he has no objeftion.’ For our own parts, indeed, the known 
gcntlenefs of our nature would induce us, upon a flightcr bint 
than this, to make an extraordinary exertion, to accommodate our- 
felves to the author’s inclinations : but there are critics of a more 
ferocious temperament, who will be apt to fay Aat they do not 
care whether he has objeftions or not, and whom, the briftling 
felf'Conceit of tliis implied defiance, will move only to derifion. 
We certainly think him a very pretty poet imhis way 5 but are 
Iciifible that our eftimate of his merit mu£l fall very far ftort of 
that which he has fettled in his own mind as the right one. This 
dilFerence, however, we gladly leave to the determination of the 
public, whicli will pafsj^ts judgment both on him and on iis, in 
any fpirit and any lnnguf||e it thinks proper^ without regard to our- 
ohjeftions or cliflent. 

vor.. VI. NO. I a. 
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Art. VI. Sopra le Pretefe OJfa d^Animali Terreflru Silicei del 
MonuPerdu^ negli Alti PireneL Riflcffioni di Alberto Fortis, 
&c. &c. &c. 

From Memorie della Socipta Italiana* Vol. X. Ft. I. 

I tt the Journal de Phjftque (Pluviofc» An viri. Sc ix.) our readers 
may recoiled the account, given by M. Lapeyroul'e, of certain 
animal remains faid to have been found in Mont-Perdu, a part 
of the higher Pyrenees. That mineralogift had himfclf vifited 
the fpot; and he dated, in a very confident manner, that he had 
feen bones of terreflrial animals, in a date of petrifadion, a- 
mong remains of {helJiidi, at the height of 1781 toifes (more than 
i'2,ooo Engliih feet) above the level of the fea. Thefe petrifac- 
tions were obferved at the bafe of the conical fummit of the 
mountain No entire bones were found : all bore the appear- 
ance of having been cut through at the ends by a (harp indrument; 
»for their fradure was perfedly fmooth. They were compofed 
of filiciob's matter, which had petrified the original fubflance 
more or lefs completely: and M. Lapeyroufe, after giving draw- 
ings of them, infers that they mud have been bones cut by a 
prodigious force, and very (harp indruments, when the animals 
were alive. Such a drange narrative, it may eafily be imagined, 
<|uickly excited the attention of geologids ; but we know of no 
publiflied account of the examinations bedowed upon it, except 
^he one now before us. The celebrity of the author, both as a 
mineralogld, traveller^ and a geologid, entitles his criticifms to 
great refped upon fuch a fubjed : and we are decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the judgement which he pades againd M. Lapeyroufe, 
independent of the weight derived fyom authority, is diidiy jud, 
on the grounds of its intriufjc merits. 

When our author was at Paris, he had an opportunity of exam- 
ining the fpecimens, preferved in the Mufeum, of the fragments 
found at Mont- Perdu. He compared them with the Ikeletons 
in the National Mufeum of Anatomy^ and both he and Cuvier were 
clearly of opinion, that only three fmall pieces had the lead ap- 
pearance of being animal bones. But, independent of this ge- 
neral ctrcumdance^ there are various points, both in Lapeyroufe’s 
narrative, and in its deficiencies, which prove that he has drawn 
:i very falfe inference when he denominates them the filicious 
fragments of bones of land animals. Abbe Fortis remarks, that 
three pofitions ihould fird haye been prpUbd ; viz, that the frag- 
ments were Ibiiginally bones at all •, that, . if fo, they belong- 
ed to quadrupeds; and, ladly, that thofe quadrupeds were 
land animals. Indead of proving any one of thcle things, 
the Abbe is of opinion, that Lapeyroufe’s narrative is in- 
confiftcnt with them all. Befides, no particulars arc detail- 
rcjaiive to the pcfiiion and condrudlion of Mont-Perdu ; 
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it is only defcribed by the very vague appellation of ^ a 
mountain of fecondary formation, * In thc^r^ place, after talking 
much of the vaft number of the fragments and the very large 
fize of fomc, Lapeyroufc only gives drawings of two very fmall 
ones, which he thinks are bones of a goat. Setondly^ all the frag- 
ments were cut, — a thing mofi rare in fofiil bones : nor was 
any one entire bone of an unequivocal kind found,— as a tooth 
for example. If thefe had really belonged to animals, the teeth 
would certainly have remained better preferyed, and more eafily 
diftinguilhed than any other parts. Our author depoHted in 
Cuvier's mufeum a piece of Ihelly tufa, found at Andria, near 
Naples, in which an entire tooth remained. Thirdly^ the de- 
feription of Lapeyroufe is in every part extremely fcanty and 
vague, — forming a Angular contrail to the precifion and.poA^ve^ 
iich of his conclufions. From the fmoothnefs of the fra^ure, 
the inilrument fuppofed to have cut the bones mud have been 
extremely iliarp, and the force employed in cutting them, im- 
menfe ; — a point ftill more difficult to be proved than the cxift- 
ence of the bones themfelves. Fourthly^ the learned author ob- 
ferves, that pieces of real flinti exa£lly rcfembling Lapeyroufe's 
fuppofed bones in form and fize, are frequently met with, for 
inftance in the department of the Seine and OilV,, among the 
beds of fand. The fmooth fradlure is univerfal in corals and 
madrepores : and the ASbe knows of a mafs at Monte Galda, 
between Padua and Vicenza, containing talc, which, when 
ftruck, gives a fmcll of tufa. Laflly^ he defends thofe who 
doubt the account of Lapeyroufe, from his charge of ignorance 
of anatomy, by referring to the Aril comparative anatomift of 
the age, M. Cuvier, who is very decidedly of Abbe Fortis's o- 
pinion. 

Upon the whole, we arc difpofed to conclude with him, that 
although foilil bones are not uncommon, as in .Siberia, atJVJonte- 
niartrc, and in different parts of Germany and Italy ; yet none 
have ever yet been found in. chains of calcareous alpine moun- 
tains of ancient formation i and that the fragments defcribed by 
M. Lapeyroufe, furnifh no exception to the rule. 

Having made mention of the volcanic maffis in the neighbour- 
hood of Padua and Vicenza, we {ball add a few notices concern- 
ing thofe very fmcular produ£lions, which occupied a confider- 
•able fliare of Abbe Fortis^s attention for fome years before his 
death. They confift alinoft entirely of tufa ; but are chiefly re- 
markable for containing fiflies of various kinds and fizes, in a 
ilate of complete prefervation. The colour, of thefe remains is 
dark brown ; but the form of the living ariimal, in every part, is 
fcarctly more perlcdl. That the tufa which encrufts them came 
irom a neighbouring volcano in a ilutc of eruption, cannot be 

Xz doubted: 
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doubted : and} that-tbe fall of the tufa, which folio w$, or rather 
teilninates every fuch eruption, at once hilled and iiicafed the 
fifties, is equally obvious. But one appearance has been obferved, 
which requires fomc farther explication. In a very perfeil fpeci- 
inen, are found two fifties ; one, of a large fixe, with half the 
fmaBcr fifti in its mouth, evidently in the a£f of devouring it. 
Trtte fmall fifti appears juft feized by the other, and not yet bit 
ih two, nor fwallo wed. How could the eruption have produced 
this phenomenon ? That the heat of the lava boiling the water^ 
^lould haye killed the two fifties at once, is impoftible ; for fome 
time muft have elapfed in the procefn^ and the larger fifti mud 
have let the fmallcr one loofe. Still lefs could the fall of the 
tufa have hilled the two at once: and, that they muft have died at 
the fame inftant, is obvious from their pofition. If they had been 
thrown^aftiore, however fuddenly, the fmaller one muft have e- 
fcaped from the other’s mouth. Abbe Fortis very ingenioufly 
fuppofed^ that while the eruption was going on, but near its end, 
n flafh of lightning from the volcano paiTed through both fifties 
at once, and killed them inftantaneoufly; that the ihower of tufa 
immediately began to fal) \ and that the dea|4 fifties were thus in- 
cafed and preferved as we now find them. 


Art. VII. Zopra I Denii Fojftli di'un ElefanU trovato nelle Fid- 
nenze it Roma. Memoria di Carlo Morrozzo. 

From Memorie della Societa Italfana. Vol. X. Part I. 

T kis is a very intcrefting memoir, upon a fubjeft intimately 
. conneded with that of the laft article. The difeovery of 
foffit bones, is an occurrence by no means rare ; but the circum- 
ilsinces attending thofc here defcribed, arc very peculiar ; and, 
fortun^cly» they have been examined with a more than ordinary 
degrees attention/ 

The bones defcribed iirthis tra^, were found by fomc pcafants 
digging in a hill near Rome, in the month of April 1802. As 
foon as jCount'Morrozzo was informed of the circumftance, he 
haftened to the fpof,, and began to obferve them minutely. He 
found one thigh bone of two feet four inches (Paris meafurc) in 
length a jau^ bone fix or feyen’ inches high ; and feveral teeth, 
weighing above 25 lih. The fizc of the elephant muft have been 
at lead double that of the largeft Afiatic elephants. Qn being ex- 
pofed to the air, the bones mouldered. In 1755, another Ikelc- 
ton of the fame kind was found near the fame fpot ; its length 
was ten feetj and on expofure to the air^ it fpcedily calcined. 
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The bones now defcribed lay north and fouth, at the depth of Hk 
palmSi In a (Iratum of <ialcareou$ earthy mixed with vegetable 
mould; under whidh was a ftratiim of volcanic puzzolanc, mixed 
with leucites.. 

Upon the bony partly of thefe remains^ it does not appear that 
any particular obfervations were made : But the teeth prefented 
appearances fulficiently fingulan They conGft^ of two different 
fubftances ; one foft, white and opaque ; the Other hardy yellow, 
femitranfparent and horny, traverfing the former fubftancey which 
refembled the gum or matrix, in tabulae, or fmaller fets of teeth. 
The fame appearance was obferved in the recent teeth of an African 
elephant. Our author examined both fubflances with chemical 
re-agents. With the mineral acids, the white matter gave^^fmall 
cffervefcence ; the yellow matter none at all. The phofphoric 
acid produced no efiervefcence, when poured on the yellow' 
matter, and very little when poured on large malTes of the 
white ; but when mixed with the latter in its mouldered or cal- 
cined ftate, the effervefcence was confidcrable. It would appear 
from hence, that the expofure to the air caufed the bones to 
moulder, by enabling them to attraft carbonic acid gas. 

At Count Morrozzo*s defire, Profcflbr Morecchini analyzed 
both thefe fubflances; and his experiments are inferted at length 
in the prefent memoir. We do not conceive it neceflary to fol- 
low his procefs minutely, and fhall content ourfelves with notic- 
ing the refults to which it led. He found that the white and foft 
part, which we have called the matrix of the other, was com- 
pofed of fluat and carbonat of lime, a little phofphat of lime, and 
animal gluten, and, he thought, alfo a fnaall portion of alumine. 
The yellow and hard part, was found to confift chiefly of phof- 
phat of lime, fome carbonat of lime, and gluten. The proofs of 
fluoric acid are equivocal. 

The fame refults nearly were obtained by Cuvier, on cxatnlning 
fpecimens of folfil teeth, and comparing them with the te^th of the 
African elephant. Hence it is inferred, that the opihi^on is er- 
roneous which aferibes the remains found near Rome, to the ele- 
phants of Hannibal. Upon ciofely examining the defeription and 
the drawings, however, we find that the di&rence of ltru£lure 
is very trifling. The tubulous parts in two feriefes of the African 
elephant’s teeth, are almofl: cxa£Hy fimilar to thofe of the foffil 
teeth; and the appearance of the other feries diflfers no more from 
the foffil bone, than from the former parts of the African ele- 
phant’s tooth. Out author’s owo drawing mult convince ^ny 
one, on the llightefl: infpeAion, that the fbffil and African teeth 
might eafijy have been different plirts of the fame tooth ; much 
more, fragments of different teeth of the fame fpedes of animat.' 

' X3 ArT|^ 
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Art. VIII. Examen de PEfclavage en general^ et particuliere-^ 
ment de P Efclavage des Negtes dans Us Colonies Frattgaifes de 
rAmerique* Par V. D. C. Ancien Avocat et Colon de St Do- 
mingue* % tom. 8vo. pp. 600. Paris, 1802 & 3. 

looking into thts'wotk, we were delighted to find'that it con- 
tained, what we had long been extremely deiirous to fee, a 
fair, open, and avowed euiogium upon flavery, with a manful and 
eonfiilent vindication of the flave trade, founded upon an explicit 
ftatement of thofe principles which mud necefTarily be adopted 
hy its fupporters, but which fo few of them, among us, can be 
brought to acknowledge. . In this view, the work is very intereil- 
ing, ai bringing the quedion to a fair ifTue, and affording a full 
and fteady view of thofe doffrines, of which we have only been 
able to obtain an imperfcA and hady glimpfe, in the reafonings 
of thofe who have in this country defended the fydem of colonial 
flaveryy We have occafion to know, alfo, that the principles 
maintained in this work, are precifely thofe upon which the French 
Weft Indian colonies are propofed to \^e adminiftered, and that 
theft* volumes have been fubferibed to by all the good colonidsof 
that country, as their confeffion of faith. Thefe conlideration^ 
have determined us to enter pretty fully into the fpcculations of 
M. V. D. C. *, and we are the more inclined to bedow upon him 
an extraordinary fliare of attention, becaufe the fadis which he 
has fometimes afterted, feem to us very likely to miftead the un* 
wary — both from the confident tone of the author, and from his 
undoubted opportunities of information — unlefs they are thorough- 
ly lifted and expofed^ and becaufe he has colledied into one point, 
a variety of fcattered opinions, exceedingly erroneous, but very 
popular, upon the general fubje£l of negro (lavery. It is not our 
intention, however, to give a complete analyfis of this work, or 
to yeftite even every part of it to which we may find it necclTary 
to The dodrines which we mod of all feel difpofed to re- 

je£b, are of an abfurdity fo palpable and egregious, that we need 
but c^uote them as curiofities, in order to expoft them. After this 
part of out talk is finiflied, therefore, it will remain to feledf the 
mod msderial errors in point of fad); (we willingly give them that 
name) which the aui^or has committed ; and to produce fome 
very material evidence, which he has unwarily furniflied, againft 
a caufe lers confidently, but with greater moderation, fupported 
by others. W| fliall conclude, by prefenting our readers with a 
few confider^tons feldom attended to in the views which men 
ufually take of the future progaefs of the negro race, chiefly in 
the Nw World. 


In 
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III the general tenor of its logic, this work refembles moft of 
thofe lately permitted to fee the light in France. An abhorrence 
of the equality worfhipped in the earlier part of the revolution, 
gradually leads to the abjuration of the liberty which ilfed to be 
coupled with it. Hence, the tranfition is eafy, to an utter rejec- 
tion of every thing approaching to a republic \ for, what are all 
popular forms of government, but modes of democracy ? There- 
fore, the people muft only think how they ftiall bow and obey. 
We arc thus brought to the necelTity of abfolute monarchies, 
from the very nature of things^ But the only danger ia, left they 
Ihould be too mild. The people muft therefore be carefully de- 
prived of every thing approaching to privilege or liberty, — all 
of which ought properly to centre in one hereditary monarch. 
Now, what is perfonal liberty, but a modification of civil rights^ 
for which few are fitted, and ftill fewer have any need ? And 
do not men every day fell their liberties, or hire their perfons, 
which is the fame thing ? Moreover, are not fome men fo bru- 
tified, that perfonal rights would be thrown away upon them i 
How natural, then, is it, that fome ihould be mafters, and others 
flaves ? And how ufeful, too, is this fubordi nation, which the 
vulgar call ll.ivcry ? Not to mention other things, it is the fource 
of good government, peace, fugar and coffee, national profpe- 
rity, lliips and fine colonies. Hence wc arc eafify Jed to the 
conclufion, that every thing is quite as it ought to be, both in 
the mother country, and the lefler colonies of France \ that the 
weeds of privilege and perfonal liberty are wifely eradicated front 
both parts of the empire ; and that the complete regeneration of 
that happy fyftcm only requires a continued lubmiffion to the Em- 
peror in the Old world, and an increafed importation of African 
beafts of burden (commonly called men and women by other 
writers) in the New. It forms an occafional variety in this fcheme, 
fometimes to contrail the excellence of the Catholic religion with 
the horrors of revolutionary impiety; and at other times^-tO deny 
the authority of the Bible, and laugh at the precepts of all reli- 
gions, when they interfere with the intereft of the planters. 
Whether we have overcharged this Iketch of the general prin- 
ciples of leafoning adopted by our author, and taken by him from 
the prefent fafhion of Parifian writers, let the following particulars 
flicw ; in which, it may be obferved, that be can frequently boaft 
an entire originality, even among the produCkioas of own 
countrymen. v. 

We pafs over his long inve£live$ againft equality and civil li- 
berty— his appropriate praifes of the new government'-^his bitter 
abufe of the freedom enjoyed ift Great Britain (which corlfifts it 
fegms of privileges partly hurtful and partly nonfco6cal)—his ar- 

X 4 gumexite 
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guments to jirovc (what not long^ ago would have pafled for a 
contradidllon in terms all -over France) that democracy is, of all 
governments, the moft abfurd« Thcfc difcuflioxis occupy much 
of thefe volumes- We fliall only notice two particulars as fpc- 
cimens of the reft- He commits the flight miftake of fuppofing 
jurm to be. annually ele£ted; and inveighs againft fo horrid an 
mftitutipn with due energy. (II. 115.) He maintains that Eng- 
li{h liberty is abfolutely limited to thefe two privil^^es — robbing 
on the highway, and throwing ftones at the Hng. (IL 59.) 

It is of more importance to eaft an eye upon his objei^ions to 
perfonal liberty, and his continual praifes of domeftic flavery^ 
under whatever form it may appear; for, by thefe, he ultimate- 
ly fupports his main pofitions u^on the negro fyftcm. Accord- 
ing to him, different men are born with di^rent faculties, and 
are thereby deftined by nature for different ftations in fociety. 
Now, one ftation is that of flavery ; therefore, certain men arc 
born to l?c flaves : — nor ought they to repine at this lot; Terence, 
Phxdrus, Ailfop, and many other great men ^mong the ancients, 
were flaves. The brave Gauls and Germans ufed to fell their 
liberties, or lofe them, at play ; and among the lower animals, 
we find none who do not thrive in the comfortable ftate of fervi- 
tude. This kft topic of confolation is fo curiouffy imagined and 
iliuftrated, that we fliall infert the paffage at length, as a fair fpe- 
cimen of the reft. 

‘ Obferve the largefl» the flrongeft, the moft ferocious, the nioft 
laborious and moft generous of animals: both birds and quadrupeds 
become habituated to flavery ; — for example, the liou, the wolf, the 
bear, the fox, and even the tiger, who at leaft ttves in his cage. la 
the Eaft, panthers;, ounces, and leopards are employed in the chafe, as 
dogs aie with uf. The elephant may be tamed, and rendered a dpmeftic 
animal in a week. The very fifties themftlvcs learn to know the voice 
of a mafter, and to receive food from his hands. The gold-fifti lives 
contentedly in his Jar in our apartments. 1 know only of the humming 
bird which dies fpctdily in confinement : and why ? becaufe he caa 
no longer hop from flower to flower, and fip the neftar he loves. How- 
ever, a Dominican friar, 1 believe his name was Feuill^e, at Martinique, 
fucceeded in keeping one three months, by means of the proper atten^ 
tion to its diet. * (II. 282.) 

In fliort, the averfipn to flavery is a “mere prejudice; wholly 
devoid of all reafon ; unfounded either in the analogy of nature, 
or the example of paft .j^cs ; and utterly unknown even to tha 
vulgar thcmfelves|^ untH^he falfc philoiophy of modern times, 
at which it is now become faffaitMiable to rail in Paris, filled men’s 
heads with a multitude of dangert^s chimeras. 
iNow, our author obftrves, that the ordev of nature thus clear- 
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ly requiring a certain portion of mankind td live as flavds to die 
reft, it is only hcccflary to inquire on What portion of die fpe- 
cies this lot (ndutdi fall. Hie Eurb'pe^ns are evidently dilt' of 
the queftion \ they are the nobler aniibal. The Aflatic^ ate tdif 
far off, and might probably not come. When called, to take fheif 
place i befides, they have fome good qualities. The Andericans" 
are not at all improper for the ftation ; only that their number^ 
are frnall, their ftrength not very great, and they live in fituli* 
tions exceedingly incommodious for the trader. Who rhi^n but! 
the Africans can be the fervile caff ? And, of the Afrkins, who 
but the Negroes inhabiting the W eft Coaft ? Accordingly, a very 
large portion of this work is taken up with a diftail of the baa 
qualities and defeffs of the Negroes *, their lieceffary tmfitnefs 
for every thing but flavery ; and the infinite rhifery of their na* 
ture, until happily removed to the genial foil of the Weft rn*^ 
dies, where they both thrive admirably themfelves, and sltef 
fource of every benefit to their proprietors. * 

ft 


* It is fo rare to meet with a formal eulogy of flavery, that oUf read- 

ers might not think us ferlous in the ftatements we have given of tbeau^ 
thor’a love for tliat condition (a paifion which he /hares with almoft all 
the prefent race of French political writers), did We not give a Ijpecimea 
of his praifes. ^ 

* I know nothing which is fo well calculated to giW: fenfible men « 
jufl idea of flavery, as the fileiice of Epidctiis on his own condition ; 
‘Add to this, the filence of Terence and of Phaedrus. Hu W happens it, 
that thefe ancient authors, who were themfelves flaves, have.kft us na 
invcAives againft flavery ? And how coincs it to pafs, that our modem 
writers who were fldves, declaim fo violently againft this condition ? 
The ancients were acquainted^^wich the nature of man ; and the modems 
only know the art of reformation. * (IL 255. Note.) 

That our readers may have fome idea of the fatal tendency Whtetr thd 
prefent dynafly in France has to check the progre/i of impepvement, 
wherever liberty, or liberality of opinion, is at all concerned ; and in or- 
der to demonllrate the truth of what we have obterved cbheerning the 
abominable nature of the principles now propagated hhofl feduloiifly b^ 
all the writers of the government, we fubjoin the foUovHng airecdote.— A 
work was lately publifhed in Paris by a Cifoyen Fefrier, of the Eayonnd 
revenue department, entitled, * Du Gouwrhment i^njideri dam fes fa^porU 
avec le Commerce. '* The profeffed ohje^ of this very flrjgjulkr (ii^due^ 
tion, is to preach up the whole dbSrwes of tWs mercantile andf 

to bring back men^s minds from the errors in which the id^Vn pofitkfif 
writers, particularly Smith, have too long bewildered thitt" There* Is, 
literally, not one fingle abfurdlty in the whole extent' of the mVr&fntile 
theory which this work dbes not- warmly elpodlcV la the « journal 
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It may at fitft fight appear a littte extraordinary^ ho«r one, who 
boafts of his bely^f in the Mofaic account of Adam (II. 139.)# 
fliould fa ftoutly maintain that the negroes are beings defcended 
of a race diftinK Arom our own. If we rightly follow his rea- 
foningj bdwever, he would be underfteod to deny that the negro 
is a human being ; at lead, this feeitiis the meaning of the whole 
catalogue given of bis inferiorities, by far the peater part of 
which ate corporeal. Thus, bis uglinefs is defcribed in terms fo 
extravagant, that one is tempted to accufe the yrhites of a very 
lingular tafte, as often as one thinks how many mulattoes there 
are in the Weft Indies. Their colour, and, above all, the woolly 
't|uality of their hair, is in like manner urged as evident proof of 
inferiority. Their perfpiration is rancid ; their tafte obtufe ; they 
fleep too foundly (in the country of the cart-whip, be it remem- 
bered) \ they have not even the appearance of courage ; they 
are unfufceptible of love; yet (L 219.) they make love fongs. 

They 

d€s Dehats f * (December 17. 1804), by far the ableil and moft univer- 
fally circulated of all the French gaaette6» appears an article, written 
Upon the whole with fome acutenefs of exprtilion at lead, and full of 
eulogtum upon Ferrier’s book. Dr Smith is ftyled, ‘ Ecrivatn Anglots 
fans c^d&ation Jans fin pays^ mats rcconnu comme une autorite dans le 
notrSf fans qu*ii foil facile d*e»pUquer pourquoi. * Ferrier is aflerted to 
have thoroughly refuted every pofitidn relative to the liberty of trade, 
and to have fuccetded completely in reftoring the empire of reafon 
and experience, * uniformly at, variance with Smith, ’ It is maintained, 

' that France has made the fatal experiment of leaving things to them- 
felvesjti matters of trade, and that the refuh leads to a rigorous adop- 
tion of the fyftem of compulfion and interference. The difeoveries of 
modem political econotnifts, arc treated as fome of the worft fruits of 
the fpirit of innovation, which nearly ruined all Europe ; and it is plain-^ 
ly affcited, that the politicians of the middle ages were wifer on tlicfe 
tDpicS'than ourfeives. * On diatt mows ignore en economie politique^ dans 
les fiecles tenehrenx ; i 7 ^ vrai qu^akrt on jugeoit de tmt par V experience ^ 
et qu^aujourd^hvi en tranche fur tout t,vec fin cfprit, ' Thefe fymptoms of 
a retrograde movement in political opi.iions, are not indifferent ; for al- 
though, at prelent, the change is Confined to a few, w^o.are hired by 
the government, ot frightened by their frivolous imaginations, to betray 
the canfe of truth, the.cffeA of their exertions will ere long be obvious 
Upon the bulk of mankind— thole who think by proxy. Even at this 

g oment, the pi^ure exhibited by fuch endeavours, to check the fpecu- 
tive love of fre^om, is fufficiently melancholy ; and the fame confi- 
derations render the cafe fttll diftrelTing, when we add the import- 
^ant circurnffuiKc, that the wretched views, of policy thus reviving in 
ranee, fpriug up in tUec^tfe o|^ the'govero|scct itfelf, and induenen 
tti condudt accordingly. 
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They have the fcnfe of hearing a$ delicate as the lower animals. 
Their fagacity in ordinary affairSf and expcrtnefs in exercifes^ are 
the eifeds of want of thought about t{ie future, and brutal ab- 
forption in tlie .bufinefs of the prefent moment. They are fo ma« 
iicnlly inclined, that all l^eir pleafure confifts in the pipe and 
dapce *, nay, negroes have^jperformed in the oratorios of St Do« 
mingo (L 127.) j yet they are mere grovelling animals, utterly 
deflitute of all talents : and, as a proof of this, we are told that 
25,000 livres have been offered for one, merely becaufe he could 
draw an oval, and build a well ; and that the whole race lived for 
ages on the weft coaft of Africa, without difcavering America : 
(L 105.) A vaft number of other bad qualities are heaped upon 
them with equal liberality ; and at laft their clofe afBnit^ to the 
lower, animals is plainly inferred. Some of their tribes, it feems, 
can count no farther than three. Whole nations of them, in- 
ftead of a human voice, utter a found rcfembling a bird. Others 
fpeak in a fort of inhuman figh from their cheft. Many of them 
aftually have tails, with red hair. * So many marks of brutality,* 
fays our author, * make oruj believe that they are only one ftep re- 
moved from the ftate of the beafts. * And again, we are told that 
the lower animals confirm this opinion, by their inftinftivc prefer- 
ence of negroes to whites when they attack a village. From the 
negroes, the author extends his description to Africa in general 5 
and concludes, that ‘ a country, where nature, expending hc?f 
powers in producing monfters, lias not fuflicient energy to form 
men, and only falhions Haves under the human form disfigured, 
muft be efteemed a land of curfes, ^ [terre de malediEion^ I. 60.) 
That the propriety of ufing thofe inferior beings as flaves, or in- 
deed in whatever way may belt fuit our purpofes, Ihould be main- 
tained by the author of thefe opinions, cannot appear very fur- 
prifing. Our readers may, however, wifh to fee how he ftates 
the queftion of the flave-trade in its more detailed view ; and we 
think it important to give his argument on this fubjetf);, jas it is 
only a naked expofition of the fundamental reafon which has al- 
ways operated in practice, and reconciled men’s minds to fo unna- 
tural a commerce. 

Firjl^ For to take a fiw cargoes of negroes can be nothing, 
when fo many are taken by other nations in all parts of Afripu 
Nextj 

* The negroes in Africa arc very fruitful. An overflowing popula- 
tion, which to induftrious countries is a blefliug, in Africa- is the great- 
eft misfortune. Before the arrivad of the Europeans on the Weft CoafU 
this wretched nation was at a lofs hpw to get rid of its fiipe^riumerary 
hands ; and could only employ them in peipetual wavt;. Ou both fidts, 
the maflacrcs were nearly equal $ and what the fword (pared, th.*^ i^itar 
devoured.* . (I. 170.^ 
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And here} by the way^ we may retnafk^ that war and human 
iacrlfites arc juftified) a$ well as the il^d^trade, aa ufeful expe- 
dients to remedy, the excefs of populatbii. Thirdly^ We have 
the fubjefi in a new point of vicwj-; ?' 

* At firft the Europeans took a feW ilatesi^ from mehe curlofity. By 
degrees they introduced them into the Mnettcan eddnies, where the 
congenial climate made them thrive w^^erfufiy. It was Toon found 
that the ^ew World could not be cukiwed* without a foifictem Aip- 
ply of this kind of men, who, for fo many age8» had remained a ufclefs 

, burden on the earth. Devotion was at that time the great occupation 
in Europe ; and it was believed that Chriftiana and fugar^ might eadly 
be made at the fame time* Accordingly, the different powers autho- 
rifed the llavc-trade. ' (L 178.) - 

. Fourthly^ The negroes in Africa, were they to hear of our abo- 
lllhing the trade, would be the firfl: to pray for a repeal of fo 
hurtful a meafure : (IL 2284) Our author, after enumerating the 
bad qualities and defe£l:s of the negroes, adds, * Such are, and 
fuch always have been, the natives of llupid Africa. How un- 
juft, then, to deprive a Frenclii^an or Englifliman of a property 
in the nterchandije offered to all nations for fale /' (H. 229.) But 
as for the queftlon, whether the flave-trade is, upon the whole, 
an advantage to Africa, he conceives that is a confideration which 
we have nothing to do with. It is, fays he, * exclujwement de la 
competence du confeil de Guinie. * (IL 230.) 

He informs us, however, that ilavery is the lot and portion of 
negroes, and that they have no reafon to repine. 

* The ilavery of the negroes, whether in the colonies or in their na- 
tive country, has a foundation perfectly legitimate : it is derived from 
the national^ nay from the natural law of Africa. On the coafts of that 
continent, and in the interior, where the trdder puihes his tranfadions, 
a negro' at his birtli is fubjedted at once to the dominion of his parents, 
and of hi^ chief ; he becomes alfo liable to ilavery from his fellow rob- 
bers, who may feize and fell him. It is the law of bis hirtb. He 
breathes a8d grows under the chance of being a Have either in Africa, 
America^ Tartaty, or England. ’ ( 11 . 233-4*) 

After tbis^ it would be ncediels to give any more fpecimens. 
At laft we have found an advocate who puihes his dodrines to 
the length of perfed confiftency- For the man wKb defends the 
Have trader on the gtound that all Africans receive their exiftence 
from the hand of Nature, under the condition of becoming Haves 

loon as their fervices are required, has furely nothing to fear 
from thofe variOM contradiiSibns into which the more timid fup- 
liters of the clirie have bebn betrayed, by a fooliih attempt to 
reconcile it with the common principles of jufticc. When the 
no longer feCQgki^ >s a man $ when Africa is main- 
cmed to bt a land of cv(r{e, smd the panfent only of manfters ^ 

^ when 
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when the Hate of flavery is general extolled for its fuperior 
comforts and Beipngs ; %ben tjbe negrcrrace is faid to be fo fruits 
fub that the foil cannot maintain them, unlefs their numbers are 
thinned by W'afSi madacres and kidnapping ; and when, at lad, we 
are told that nature has ffiM all eternity doomed each individuaL 
of that tribe to flavery as portion, or birthright— we furely can 
have no hefitation in admitting the juftice of the flave trade as a 
ncceflary confequcnce, and in commending the franknefs of him 
who thus openly/ilates, in their full extent, principles which others 
have been afliamcd to avow, while they uniformly a£);ed upon 
them. To inquire whether this flave trade is ufeful to tbofe who 
carry it on, is a different quedion $ and our apthpr does not fo 
well fettle the point. He is, howeverj very (hort and confident upr 
on it, as the following tlfarafl of his whole difeufiion may j>rove. 

* Is the flave traffic confident with the intered of France ? .As well 
might we afk, Are fugar colonies advantageous to France ^ Is it her 
intered to have a marine ? Without negroes, you can have no colqnies : 
This is now a fettled axiom. With^t colonies, no marine anoth^* 
maxim, tndead of arcing, then, whether the flave trade is ncceflary, 
afk whether colonies and mips of war are neceflary. \ 

Such is the eighth chaptei* of this work, entitled, * A Difeuf- 
fion of the policy of the French Slave Trade ; * and occupying Icfs 
than one fmall page. 

Before leaving this part of the fubjefl:, wc mud give one fpe- 
cimen of our author’s dyle and manner of compoiition ; which is^ 
in general, far from being as bad as fome of the foregoing quota- 
tions might lead our readers to fuppofe. We feleit a paffiige, in 
which he deferibes the charaftcr of the African governments- It 
19 intended as a driking proof of the miferablc date of the negroes 
in their native bondage \ and it will be found to afford alfo a fur- 
prifingly accurate piflure of the prefent government of Francc- 
There is, however, this material diffisrence, that the AfricanvS 
have hitherto produced no eulogids of their tyrants and general 
declaimers in praife of flavery. 

< The chiefs are raifed to the fupreme rank, either by driking ex- 
ploits, or by ufurpatxon, or by craft. They ar^ enabled to maintain 
their power, by the liabits of abje£i fubmiffion which j^vail among the 
people, or by means of the terror which they irTfpire, if they can mar 
nage to furround themfelves with fatellites, hired to execute their com- 
mands. There is no fixed order of fucceffion in the government- A 
certain procefs of reafoning is required to the formation of ^efy here- 
ditary dynady, even of the fimpled of afl, a monarchy. Qfithisthe negro 
head is incapable. Wkh that fickle people, every thing is momentary; 
dcadinefs is unknown. In a Angle day, they make^and unmake both 
their kings and their gods ; and have as little reafon in the one opera- 
tion as in the other. Neverthelefs, it fometimes happens that a chief 
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will keep his flatiop far life ; and aiW 4 Mn inibnces of his being 
able to tranfnxit Kis power to a fucceflbr f Imt tfaefe are matters of /a/f^ 
merely, in which has nothing to 

* The power of thofe t)Tdnt8 has no bounds ; and they have not the 

fcnfe to be luoderate'in the exercife of it. They fport whH the goods, 
the Kves, and the liberties of their fubjeSs. Yet before they wiU give 
themfelves up to the utmoll exCefles of^ftyranny, they take great care 
to conciliate the good graces of the priefts, whofe influence might be 
fatal with a people uncommonly prone to fuperftition. No pains mull 
be neglected to fecure this order of ’men ; and it is indeed fat from be- 
ing a very difficult matter. You have only to give them abundance of 
women, fifh, fruits, &c. and to exempt them from the necellity of ac- 
tive exertioiu When they are thus gained over, the tyrant’s defpotifm 
Icorns alt bounds. He difpofes, without reftraint, of men, women and 
children — uflng or abuling them — butchering or felling them, according 
to the caprice of the hour. ’ (I. 171.) 

It is fof fuch rcafons as thefe that the Africans are denied to 
be human beings. But, with exception of one particular — the 
felling of men, what part of tKis defeription does not apply to the 
bappy and enlightened empire of France ? 

It is evident, that the fa£ls againfl; the Have fyllem, which are 
to be found in the writings of fo prejudiced an advocate as the 
author of this book, are extremely valuable, and carry a weight 
to which they would not be entitled in any ordinary ftatement ; 
and, happily, ail his zeal has not been fuSicient to guard againil 
the admiffion of fomc moft important documents of this nature. 
Wc (hall fcle£l a few of tiiofe which arc the lead known, or the 
ftrongeft in their confequcnces. 

We have already noticed fomc of his admiffions, refpedling the 
particular faculties of the negroes. Various notices of the fame 
fort arc to be found in different parts of thefe volumes. Thus, 
be admits * that the tobacco produced in fome mountainous dif- ' 
trials of St Domingo, was wholly the property of the negroes, 
who raifed it for their own itfc (I. 210.) The foHowing paf- 
fages dcfeive attention in the work of one who is difoofed to de- 
ny the negro all capacity of voluntary labour, and of providence 
&r their wants. 

* After the field-work of the day is over, the negroes have fliU time 

left for makit^ the round of their own gardens, and gathering the ve- 
getables and other provilioDS which they want. The firft thing they 
do, on returning to their huu, is to viilt their little properties, their 
pve-ftock of pigs^nd poultry:’ (1*'2T5.) — ‘ They prepare for the 
•great feaft of the New-year for a long time l^efore. The mufical inftru- 
ments are repaired ; the drum is fining anew ; every thjlng is got ready. 
^!l^e orator of the plantation is the only one embarraffed on the occa- 
fion : he has to compofe a compliment to the mafier, and all the gen*^ 
jury of the family.’—* The fubftaiice of his difeourfe is a number of 
‘ ’ wilhey 
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vrifhes for the profpmty of the maAer; that his life maylaft till hiV 
hair have becorne as the^i/tf/ra (a very white" cloth), and till it 

inay be neceflary to carry him |p the fun, to acquire new warmth ; that 
he may become fo rich as to need pits in the earth for holding his trea^ 
fures;* and fo f<»th.~(I. 218—19.)^* Their fongs and tales run ge- 
nerally -on love; either in n lamentation, a hymn, or a^fatire; and 
they all join in' the chorufes vfith the leader. ’ (L 217.)— < An induf- 
crious negro reaps a thoufand advantages from his garden. Bananas, 
potatoes, maize, water-melons, peas, pine-apples, piftacOto-^nuts, fur- 
ni(h him a plentiful fubfiftence, and food for his pigs and poultry. He 
has even an overplus, which he fells at market, and thus acquires a little 
property, to be laid out in hne clothes for the holidays. * (I. 194-}. . 

But die following ftatement is a dill more complete avowal^ 
that there is in the negro no natural deficiency ; but that his ap- 
parent inferiority is owing entirely to circumilances which the 
ilave-trade firft produced, and ftill fupports. 

‘ In Hhcir own country, the negroes are furrounded by every kind of 
fear, from the moment of their birth ; the fear that their parents may 
fell them ; the fear that kidnappers ifi^ay carry them off ; the fear that 
their chiefs may facrifice their lives. Thefe are circumfiapees fufiBcient 
to impair the chara£^er and talents even of negroes. ’ (1. 135. note.) 

And truly, thofe are the very caufes to which the abolitionifis 
uniformly aferibe the barbarifm of Africa, and the apparent inca- 
pacity of its unhappy natives. Another fa£l is likewife fubfer- 
vient to ^the fame argument. Nature, it feems, has placed the 
negroes in circumilances, which require little or no exertion of 
indullry on their part ; and our author enumerates all the facili- 
ties which they have in procuring ample fupport with fcarcely 
any labour. The foil, the climate, and the waters equally con- 
tribute to his cafe and indolence. (I. 144.) How can a people^ 
placed in fuch circumilances, advance in civilization, or even in 
habits of indullry, unlcfs they are llimulated by new delires, and 
excited to the attainment of difficult obje£is ? The intercourfe of 
Europeans has indeed taught the negroes new defires, and has ex- 
cited them to new exertions ; but the exertions have been thofe 
which, of all others, arc the moll adverfe to imjprovement, — the 
operations fubfervient td the Have-trade. Of this procefs our author , 
himfeif has unwittingly furniflied feveral llriking illuftrations. 

* The negroes, ’ fays he, * are too indolent to travel ^r from home 
they never make cxcurlions but for the purpofe of ftcalmg and felling 
each other. There are always feme of thefe marauders lying in ambulh 
near the villages, to furprife fuch of the inhabitants, m^n, women and 
children, as happen to leave their houfes without fufficieitt circumfpec- 
tion. 1 have myfelf had 0 number of negroes of both fexes, who 
were thus carried off from their country. ' (I, p. 174.) Again, * It 
was, tiU very lately, cuftomary for the Have captains, of alf nations, 

to 
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to pfey the &rcc tf j|^ t^uwmgc daughters of the native 

pnn^» in otdet to jiiwure a iavO^^Ie fupply of negroes** 
(H*t 85 .) ' ‘ ’ 

In tite foBowtng cuxioiis ^xclahmt^ roepgobe fimilar ad- 
iniflions fording the mode of procuring 
■* Whm fi .meant by the fears rf jaifrica ? WitlWiit^fentSments, there 
can^Wito teara; thofe who have no fouls ^eiOinot weep« ^When an Afri- 
cOn has fold his infant^ he HetpS^ and thinks no more about it* Who 
then (honid weep ^or the trade? Not furely the kidnapper who fells ^ 
fits prey : on .the contrary, be rejoices at the good bargain be ha& made, 
and only thinks how he may find an opportunity of carrying;off more 
Haves to the market* ’ Ac. (11. 199^} 

In another pailagc, he gives ua ftill farther in%ht into die qtyf- 
teries of the Have tradcj and ipfid^ the information which he ob* 
tained from a (lave captain (^3atmian) noted for his gfeat fldll and 
long experience in the bufineu. It appearsy that when a flave 
captain arrives on die coaft, if he has full powers from his own- 
ers to aft as he judges beft, he 

< goeshimfelf up the country, with good guides, and a number 
of Irivfailors, feme of whom are well armed, and others loaded with 
famples of his goods. On the route, be is furrounded by negroes from 
dl quarters, ^ho come to bargain with him. He takes care, however, 
pot to begin his operations before he paid his court .to the prince 
of die dfftrift; but he behaves with great kindnefs to the country 
jnerdiants, and promifes to open a Have traffic with them on his return, 
in the mean time, he diftributes brandy among them ; and they retire, 
edapptng their hands in token of fa'tisfadion. ’ (L I79.) 

it may be prefumed that die interval between the captain's ex- 
Jiibiting his tempting famples, and applying his douceurs to the 
^ntr% mirebanis (who on other occaiions are called monfers or 
irttfe/} and his return to thofe parts, is aftively err^ployed in pro- 
curing the ret}uifitc .fupplics of the only commodity which they 
lean expeft wM be taken ip excliange for the goods. But we 
Hhall follow this tnadrr^s progrefs up the country, and fee bow he 
traffics with the king, whom he fir 11 conciliates by large prefen ts. 

< il frequently happensr^ that the wives and children of the king are 
fold along with the other Haver.* We have repeatedly letn thofe illuftri- 
cus captives io our colonfies. * Captain Bauman has afiured us that 
^ope buys from ..time to time, whole families of kings, queens, princes 
,pnd princeiles. This happens chiefly in the revolutions oi the country. ’ 
41.184.) 

The fame opfain communicated to our author his journal or 
iMes upon the negroes^ and we are favoured with the following 
^traft from thi$ curious, memoir. 

* Negroes brought tp fbe faSories, loaded with irons, galled y^ih 
dAcir ligatures, half kiU^ with blows, Icarcdy able to walk, And 

from 
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froth wtioRiy afkB our aathar« had they received this treatment ? Front 
their parents, front, tlifir froth their brothers, who brought then 
from the tmnoft receffes bf the country^, a diftance of two hundred 
leagues (feven hundred Eiiglifli'. miles) to^:feIi/|hem at the fadtories oa 
the coaft. • (I. a I l.TiT-Note.) 

Yet the.flave tfade is a blefling to thofe poor n^roes ! And 
the exigence of faf^ories on the coaft has no fort of influence 011 
their lot f And it is quite indiflTerent to them, whether they live 
at home, or are brought down this Jaunt of pkafurey to fee a little 
of European manners, and know what is called life ! Before 
quitting the African part of the fuhje&, we muft extract one o* 
ther paflage containing matter of ferious reflediion to this country^ 
and lurniflitng a new proof of the miferable confequences which 
our delay to abolifh the flave tii^iHc ha» produced upon the opi- 
nion entertained pf our national charadier, as well as upon the 
condud^t and fentiments of our companions in that crime* 

^ At the beginning of the French revolution, you faw the Engliflt 
throwing fire and flame againft the flave fyftem and the African trade. 
They publicly, and with great parade, difeufled the queftion, Whether 
the traffic (hoidd be continued or fupprelTed \ The newfpapers were filled 
with debates on this great points The Quakers caballed, the Method* 
ids flormed 1 there was a terrible uproar over the three kingdoms. 
What did the Englilh then do? They adjourned the queftiqn for 
twenty years ; continued to buy (laves for the culture of tbeir colonies, 
and to fell the refufe of their cargoes to the Spaniards, and fucb other 
nations as had need for it. And what do thofe fame Engliih do at this 
day ? They carry on the flave-trade, and talk no more of the flave 
fyftem. Was not all their affeAed intereft in the difcuilion, a fnare laid 
to inveigle us ? ^ (II. 237.) 

He then goes on very abfurdly to deferibe, what he conceives 
xnuft have been our motive for mooting the queftion, viz. a plait 
to excite the like fatal difeuflion in France, and thereby ruin her 
colonies. Such a ridiculous way of accounting for the conduA: 
of England, certainly does not render the leiibn, which the paf- 
fage afibrds, in the lead degree lefs inftruAive. It is enough that 
we fee how univerfal the opinion of her infincerity has become^ 
with every clafs of rcafoners. * 

If we follow our author to the interefting fubjeA of the treat*^ 
naent of the negroes in the Weft Indies, we ihall meet with fa£fs 

VOL. VI. NO. 12. Y of 


* The author of another work on colonial affairs, JPagd, gives 
precifely the ikine ftatement in 1801 9 treating the infincerity of Eng- 
land as a matter of fiiA, which admitted of no doubt, and required no 
argument to fupport it. He accounts for oUr pretended m^ements in 
favour of the negroes, upon the very fanhe hypothefis. See Traitf 
^Economie Politique et de Commerce dee Colonies * ' (I. 102. etfeqq.) 
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of ^ual impQrtan9^,^iiteTrperfe4 accidentally among ills rea« 
fonings and doclainiipja ijj^ |a^>cmr oJf t^e ilave fyftem. Thus* 
though lie maimaiiw, th*»t jtWIove of llave proprietors for their 
iicgroea exceeds , all ' ftatements and 

anecdotes to illuftrate the kindnefs and'intii^cy with which they 
are treated, ,we pbferve that all thefe fafts mate to the negrillons^ 
the Aittlo black children whom die whites play with as widi do* 
mcftic animals, while they are yet too young for any fort of work. 
He plainly admits the univcrfality of the cartwhip. He deferibes 
the gang at work, with their driver conftantly infligating them, 
ahnoft in the language employed by the author of the * Crifis ; * 
he allows that this driver has the diferetionary power of inflift- 
ing a certain number of dailies at a time ; and he even tells us 
that the crack of the whip is the^fignal for the periods of work 
and reit. He bellows unbounded praife upon, the humanity of 
tlie French law, which only allowed a negro driver to intlift a 
certain extent of punifhmcnt, (and who, by the way, faw that law 
enforced ?) ; but he contrails it with what be grants to be the 
pra£lice of colonies, where no fuch rule is known, in the fol* 
lowii^ terms. 

* Tncir drivers^are petty tyrants, who torture the negroes with Im- 
panity, according to the caprice of the moment. He may have a trifling 
dirptite with one of the gang about a fowl, &c. ; — fberc^ is a fufliclent 
reafon for conceiving animonty. What becomes of the fecond negro In 
the field, if the driver may gratify his pique as he chufes ? Shall the of- 
fence be judged of by an inq'iiry ? — the remedy would be as bad as the 
evil; 'the authority of the driver would be defpired, and he would no 
longer know the limits of his oiSce* The danger is dill greater as to 
« ntgrefs ; (he may have reje&ed the advances of the driver, — his love 
will be turned to revenge, — and then, woe to the nigrefs who has flight- 
ed hina ! ' (L 238.) 

All this is extremely jufl ; but it fails in extent of application. 
It (hould ht dated of the French colonies, in fpite of the futile 
and dbfurd reftrifilon of the tiumber of ladies } — ^for who Ihall 
regulate that number when the madet is neceflatily abfent, and 
the overfeer little intereded in the care of the ftoft ? nay, who 
fhall regulate the frequency with which the limited numb^ is in- 
flifled ? and, admitting that all this Could be related, who fhall 
prevent the driver from making the fixed number more or lefs 
painful, according tO his caprice ? The condant fubjeflion to 
that caprice, |S the grand evil of the fyfterm; the pain or hurt is 
but a feconda% conpderation. When ybh "place human beings in 
* circumdances which iiecedarily eviry hiotion' of their bo- 

dies to the controul of another s will, fi^t nt each indant of their 
you deptiye them" of all dte (e^iment^iiilhich make the ho- 

' naan 
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matt charafkef what it’ U in ordinary fituationg. Induftrjr,. icon^- 
fcience, emulatioii|^^in Ifhort,' every of the leatt Value 

is out of the queftton ; the man b^oniea. at the very belt a ma^ 
chine. Wc fhall o|dy farther remark on this head, tliat although . 
our authot denies irae hardfliips of field work in general, and 
maintains the fuperior felicity of the Weft Indian life to a negro, 
yet when he comes to talk of the particular emoyments which 
compoih that btifsful fituation, hi^ deferiptions of tiiis paradife of 
the Afftesn race, are not quite confiftent with his eulogmms. 
Thus lit fpeaks rather difrefpe£lfully of the main article, the 
climate. 

« The dlimate is terrible, and has been juftly deferibed by the quota- 
tion applied to the Weft Indies—** Terra devorans habUatores fuos. * It 
not only devours the men who are ftrangers to it, but even foreign ani- 
mals, grain, plants and trees4 ’ L 2io» 

"Ihrough his whole declamation on the neceflary affcdlion of 
the mafter for his flave, (or, as M. Page calls it, the identifica- 
tion of the proprietor with the property, 11. 35.)> ft is obvious 
that our author commits the twofold error which is included 
in all fuch theories of negro happinefs. He forgets, firft^ that 
only immediate and ftriking views of intereft fwill ever bridle 
the bad pafiions of men *, and, next, that even admitting the 
mafter’s temper were of the cool fort, which looks always at 
a veragesi and guides its movements by calculation, (till the care 
of the negro, that is, his treatment, is in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred inftances, entrufted to a driver and an overfeer, who 
have no intereft whatever in the matter. The petverfe (Aftinacy 
with which all defenders of the ilave-trade keep thefe particulars 
out of view, can fcarcely be alcribed to any tning but a wilful 
omiflion of fadls in their ftatements \ and our excufe for intro- 
ducing, here, what has fo often been given before, mult be found in ^ 
the necefiity of repeating the corredion as often as the falfehood 
is brought forward. ^ 

We now cpme to offer, in the lali place, a few re^eftioUs (filg- 
gefted, partly by the foregoing topics, and partly by our languine 
expe£tations of the abolition) upon the probable fate of the ne-^ 
grp race in the American colonies. . The fubjeft is interefting at 
all times, in a merely fpeculative view. It comprehends various 
queftions of high importance in the philofophy of man ; it touches 
upon the deftinies or a large portion of the fj^cies i it iir a difpuf- 
fion of the event which may be expe£);ed from the grandeft and 
the moft cruel experiment that ever was tried upoii human nataro 
— the fudden and violent tranfportation of an immenf^|Uiihitude 
of ravages to a diftant region and a new climate, apd tbm forcible 
and inuantaneou^ expofure to a ftate of comparative civilization* 

y 2 . - Nor 
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Nor let h be thought ^that general views of fcience, and what is 
ufually derided under the name of philanthropy) are the only mo* 
tives to the imjuiry. The fate of a large empire) with its 
wealth and mwsT) depends upon the refult of the difcuflton. The 
colonial eftabliflrments of the European dates in the New World) 
form a mafs of dominion fcarcely inferior in magnitude to the 
proudeft dynallies of ancient or modern times ; and though their 
ruin would not necelTarily involve that of the mother countries, it 
would completely fubvert all the eftablillied relations between the 
different members of the European commonwealth, belides pro* 
ducing a vail abfolute diminution in the profperity of the Old 
World. We proceed to the difcuffion of Aich a fubjedl with 
the diffidence which its numerous difficulties prefented } and truft 
that by keeping our eyes clofely fired upon the data which fa£ls 
prefent, we may avoid the ridicule fo often attendant upon poli- 
tical prophecies. 

To inquire what form the colonial fociety will affiime during 
the continuance of the flave-trade, would be a very fuperfluous 
talk. For if it (hall be continued, in all human probability one 
of two events will fpeedily happen | either the fate of St Do- 
mingo will fuddenly become the fate of all the negro fettlementS) 
or th^e Well Indian fyllem will remain a little longer on its pre- 
fent footing. By means not very eafily perceived, the impend- 
ing blow will be warded off for a leafon : Negroes will continue to 
be driven, tortured, and wafted, in proportion as new recruits 
can always be obtained from Africa. A fcanty portion of the 
dregs of European fociety will ftill refide in the iflands, and com- 
pofie the whole of that colonial body on whom the prefervation of 
the fyllem depends. Each attempt of the enemy in St Domingo, 
or each effort of the Haves diemfelves to imitate the example of 
that fettlement, will (hake to its bafe the whole weftern wing of 
the European community, till, in the courfe of a few yearc, the 
frail tenure will give way, ogj^wbich we hold thofe fine poflef- 
fions I and all the monument^f the European name in the foutli- 
cm pari of the New World, will vanilh before the temped which 
our Ihortfighted and wicked policy has for ages been railing. It 
is long fince we predi^led the confequences of a negro common- 
wealth in the Antilles, and attempted to lliow, by arguments, 
(the*weaknefa of which has been unhappily ftrengtnened by the 
coutfe of evfeiits}, that with emancipated Africans there can be no 
«'faltli, no treses, no fixed connexions of neutrality, not even the 
thflimirablqgjM fettled vdations of modern warfare. The fup- 
tieffion of fuch a moniler in poUcy was Hated as a duty incum- 
on every civiliaed (late conne£led with the Well Indian 
Unfortunately the nation has fince been plunged into 

hoftilitics. 
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hoftilitieSi which rendered fuch a line of conduA impaffible; and 
although we b)r c(o means defpw of feeing the efforts of France 
and Spain fuccefsfttl in St DomingOt ftiU we feel redoubled anxie-* 
ty as to the effec);s of a contrary erent upon the colonies that re- 
main tranquil. 'The negroes in St Domingo are already acquiring 
fomething like a nary ; they have propofed to Great Britain con- 
ditions of aUiancei which no civilized government can liften to. 
Here are at leaft two fa£is, which fpeak loudly to warn us of the 
dangers neceffarily inherent in fuch a neighbotirhood. What has 
England to expeA? or what can (he do to brighten ht^^pfofpeds? 
On this point alfo our fentiments have been repealtdlv ftated. 
Untiltheflave trade is at once boldly and totallyabohlhed (for inour 
prefent circumftances delay is not prudence; it is tafhnefs, in fafi, 
•—though it may refult, like many other kinds of temerity, from 
real cowardice) ; until the root or all the evil is hardily {truck at, 
and the main, univerfat caufe of all our dangers deftroyed, we 
can neither expe£t an hour’s quiet in the flave colonies, nor any 
fenfible alleviation of the manifold evils which crowd into the pic- 
ture of Weft Indian fociety. Whether all the mifehief of negro 
liberty comes at once, and falls upon the fyftem with an inftan- 
taneous (hock, or only undermines it gradually, and then covers 
it with ruin in the end, we need fcarceiy take the pains to in- 
quire : the alternative is almoft equal ; and, while we perfift in 
our prefent conduA, the ftake is hardly worth the trouble of the . 
game. The abolition of the flave trade alone can re£ttfy thofe 
abufes, and counterafl thofe frightful dangers which we have 
fo often been obliged to contemplate in treating of colonial affairs* 
It may now be proper to inquire, what arc the fteps by which 
the abolition is likely to lead to fuch a deflreable confequence. 

Now, the various arguments which have been formerly urged, to 
prove the dangers of the flave trade in its natural effefts u^iton the 
fecurity of the Weft Indian cftablifliments, lead us to the firjf point 
of view, from whence it may be proper to look at this lufaje£l. 
Nothing can tend more obvioufly to prevent proprietors from rc- 
fiding on their plantations,' than the conftaiit, and, at prefent, 
moft juft fear of infurre£rioa. When a native of England is about 
to leave a home, in which the value of perfeft fecurity is only 
overlooked becaufe it knows no interruption, he is forced to re- 
fle£l on the bleffings he has hitherto enjoyed, and to confider that 
they arc not the gift of every government. In his choice of, a 
new place of refidence, the change of climate enters perhaps far 
Jefs among his comparative views, than the ihifting from a ftate of 
fafetyand protection to one of perpetual alarm; of real ^iangers, 
which no length pf time cqp difarm of their terrorj|; sind fuffer- 
7 Y 3 ings, 
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IngS) ^ich jio fea^tiag iliih; palliate. ^ Even in the regular com* 
in unities of the Old ^orld,' the difference of the rights enjoyed 
under various :|g|hcramcm8, has a protligioas cffed upon the 
choice of enaigvahis in fixing upon new abodes. And what are all 
thefc^r$of baniffiment to fiiberla, or of French confcription, com- 
pared with the rilks to which every white inhabitant of Jamaica 
is expofedj fo long as Deffalines is emperor of Haytii and has a 
troop' of , allies in the flaves of every Britifh plantation ? In pro- 
portion as the number and attachment of th^ allies is diminifli- 
ed— that isi. in proportion as the Britilh plantations are peopled 
by home<«bied negroes, whom their mailers are forced , to treat 
well by"\hc impoifibility of filling their places— the danger of our 
planters mull be diminilhedi and the jull obilacles to choofing 
the colonies for. a place of refidence muff be removed. 

We may be affiircd, that the tendency of men is always to follow 
thtir llock. When it is veiled in foreign trade, they may remain at 
home; but they generally relidc where they fee it ofteneft. When 
It is veiled in the carrying trade, it generally draws them to one 
of the fpots between which it fupports a circulation' of commodi- 
ties. When it happens to be veiled in foreign agriculture, it fel- 
dom fails to draw them after it. In thefe lines of employment, 
no doubt, impolitic reftri£lions on the part of foreign govern- 
ments may throw obftacics in the way of the capitalift following 
Jiis flock, and yet allow the flock to feek its vent,; climate we 
feldom find to produce an equal effeft : but‘ the general tendency 
h ftrong ; and as foon as the artificial impediments are removed, 
its operation is diflin£lly perceived. In the very fame way, it is 
clear that the great colonial proprietors ought naturally to refide 
on their plantations. Two principal caufes now prevent them, — 
the dangerous nature of th^ir colonial refidence, and the fuperior 
attraftions of European fpcicty. The latter is of much Icfs coixCe- 
quence than the former caufe ; both becaufe it operates chiefly 
on the more wealthy and lefs valuable as well as exteniive dafs of 
inhabitants, and ' becaufe it muft be daily weakened as the im- 
" provoment of ^le colonies advances. We have proofs, in ail the 
deferiptions given of St Dominuo during the laft year of its 
greatnefs, that the white focicty there was rapidly * incrcafing, in 
numbers, etegance, and even fplcndour, merely from the ftrength 
of tho(c tn^uoemop^ which lead men to follow their property ; 
and the progrefs of ftich an improvement goes on accelerating ; 
for every fatmiy^that reo^oves to the Hland, is a new inducement 
to Htsok whioi remain. ^ We may therefore eoncludc, that nothing 
^ut the dangers of infurre^ion could exert a very great and per- 
fhanent influence in coiintera£ling the propenfity to which we 
^ liave alluded, and that ^ incafure which temoves or lefiens that 
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danger; will neceffaiily and fpeed Jy * remove or leflen the non-* 
refidenccj ^ hitherto fo iimtfuls both to the intcrells of the pro- 
prictor^'thcmfelveSf to the general diara^^er of coloniul fociety, 
and to the profperity o&, the fyfteiBji in varioul other poima of 
vlc'w- 

The cicclicnt management of the negroes in colonies where no 
fupply can be procured, and where tlie mut proportion of the 
whites refide, h a fufficient proof that thefc fpcculatlons arc not 
founded, merely in conjefture* Various cireumilances^ which it 
would be needlefs to enumerate, have placed the fettlements of 
Spain and Portugal nearly in this predicament. Scarcely any pro- 
portion of the flaves which compofe the lower orders in thofe Co- 
lonies, are of African birth ; the trade being extremely infignifi- 
cant, and the natural increafe of the blacks very rapid.^ The 
whites, too, refide upon their properties, and in, the large towns 
fcattered over South* America, in a proportion elfewhcre un- 
known. The privileges of the flaves have gradually been extend- 
ed, firft by cuftom, and then by law, until the period has adually 
arrived when a Spanifli or Portuguefe flavc hardly conceives him- 
feif to be lefs comfortable, or e^en lefs important, than a perfon 
in the lower orders of the free inhabitants. The good treatment 
of thofe negroes, is partly owing to the refidence of their mafters, 
who are guided by their own eyes and intcrefts, not their over- 
feer’s, and in its turn tends to encourage that cuftom of refiding : 
it is partly owing to the difficulty of procuring recruits from Africa, 
and in its turn tends to diminifli more and more the necelTity of 
fuch fupplies.. 

That the various bad rjualities which have been aferibed to the 
negro character, often with great juilice, belong rather jto their 
habits than their nature, and are derived either from the low flate 
of civilization in which the whole race at prefent is placed, or 
from the manifold hardffiips of their unnatural fituation in the co- 
lonies, appears a propofition not only conliilent with the analogy 
of all the other races of mankind, but immediately deducibJe 
from well eflabliffied fa6ts. The travellers who have vifited the 
interior of Africa, where the influence of the Have trade is much 
lefs felt than upon the Weft Coaft, allure us, that the natural dif- 
pofitions of the negro race are mild, gentle, and amiable in an 
extraordinary degree : that, far from wanting^^ngenuify, they have 
made no contemptible progrefs in the more reffi^d arts f and have 
even united into political Pieties of great extent and complicated 
ftruQure,notwithftanding the grievous obftaclcs which are thrown 
in the way of their civilization, by their remote fituation, and 
their want of water-carriage : that their difpofittim to voluntary 
and continued exertions of body and mind, tbdr capacity of in- 

T 4 ■ ^ dullry, 
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Juftrf, the great proaKxter of all human improvement, is not in* 
ferior to the dune prtQctple in other tribes in iimilar fituations : in 
u word, that they luve the fame propenfity to improve both their 
condition, Ifaeir faculties, and their virtues, which forms fo pror 
minent a feature of the human chara£ter over all the reft of the 
world. To detail the fa£ts upon which thefe opinions are found* 
ed, would lead us beyond the bounds preforibed to this difcuffion ; 
but we refer our readers for a , brief ftatement of them, colle&ed 
from the accounts of travellers, who fupport the flave trade 
and Have fyftem, and given in their own words, to the, firft Ap^ 
pendix of the tra£k formerly reviewed, entitled, ‘ ji Conc'tfe 5 /^/^* 
went of the ^i^ion regarding the Abolition of the &iave Trade* * 
Abundant proofs of the propo&tions juft now advanced will be 
found in that Appendix, which is indeed only a tranfcript of va-f 
lious unqueftionable authority. But to thofe who are aware of 
the value of analogical arguments in a queftion of this nature, 
the demonftration may be made ftiil more fimple and fatisfa£tory. 
Let them compare the general circumftances of any European 
nation whatever, ^and, if they pleafe, the individual chara£l:er, 
both for talents and virtues, of its inhabitants, at two diftant e* 
pochs of its hiftory & and let them acknowledge at once how re- 
markable is the contraft in each particular point. Our readers 
need pot be told that, little more than a century ago, Ruflia was 
covered with hordes of barbarians ) that cheating, drinking, brutal 
luft, and the moft ferocious exceifes of rage, were as known, 
and as little bkmed, among the better claiTes of the nobles who 
frequented the Czar’s court, as the more poiiihed and mitigated 
forms of the fame vices are at this day in Sc Peteriburgb ; that 
literature had never once appeared among its inhabitants in a form 
to be recognized; and riiat yjbu might travel over tradls of feveral 
days journey, without meeting a man even among tbp higher 
clailes, whofemind contained the materials of one moment’s ra- 
tional converfacton. Although the various circumftances of extern 
ffu/ improvement will certainly not difguifo even at this day, and* 
umong the individuals of the firft clafTcs, the * v^igin raris ; ’ yet 
no one can prefume to difpute that the ftoif of which Rufbaps 
uie made has been greatly and -fundamentally ameliorated ; that 
their capacities are rapidly unfolding, apd'their virtues improving, 
us their halrits ha vejbcen clnitged, and their communication wirii 
the reft, of mankind eatended. Acpntury a^, it would have 
been juft as mi|acutous to read a tolerable Ruftian compof^jon, or 
find a fociety of S^aps where a ratioqai perfoii could fpend bis 

f 'me with (atisfa£lt(m, m it would be^ ac this day, to find the 
lac phenomena at Houfla or TombuAoo: and fpeculators who 
gue racesi fiii f 9^ Pf circqmftance^f lyoqld 

‘ . have 
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have had the iamc right to decide upon the fate of all the Ru£* 
Has, from an infpe^lion of the Calmuc &ull, as they now have 
to condemn all Africa to everlaftin^ barbafifin, from the heads^ 
the colour^ and the wool of its inhabitants, if it be (till maintaiii- 
ed, that even in the end there will always be a fenfible diflFerence 
between the Negro and the European, we demand what reafon 
there is to fuppofe, that this difparity will be greater than the dif- 
ference between the Sclavonian and Gothic nations. Admitting 
every thing that can be urged in favour of the diftinfiion of races, 
no one has yet denied, that all the families of mankind are capa^ 
ble of great improvement. And though, after all, feme tribes 
ihould remain inferior to others, it would be ridiculous td deduce 
from thence either an argument againft the polTibility of greatly 
civilizing even the mod untoward generation, or an inference a- 
gainil the importance even of the lead confiderable advances 
which it may be capable of making towards perfeAion. That the 
progrefs of any race of men, or of the whole fpccics, in the va-* 
rious brandies of virtue and power, mud be inhnite, was never, 
we believe, maintained by reafoners who deferved the name of 
philofophers. That this progrefs is in its nature indefinite ; in 
other words, that no limit can be aifigned to its extent or accele* 
ration, is a propofition fuggeded by a thoufand dire£l; confidera- 
tions, as well as obvious analogies, and deferves the name of a 
general fa£l;, rather than a plaufible fpeculation. 

Without pretending to credit all that has been related of the 
improvements made by the Negroes in the different countries 
which they have been fated to inhabit, we need only cad our eyes 
upon a few unquedioiiable fa£ts, and compare their achievements 
in feveral (ituacions, to be convinced that the general propofition 
applies to them as well as to the red of mankind. The fuperio- 
rity of a Negro in the interior of Africa, to one on the Slave v^aft, 
is a matter of faft. The enemies of the flave-trade reafonably 
impute the democracy of the maritime tribes to that baneful com- 
merce. Its friends have, on the other hand, deduced from thence 
an argument againd the negro chara£ler, which, fay they, is not 
improved by intercourfe with civilized nations. But the faB is ad- 
mitted. To fee it exemplified, we have only to confult the tra- 
vels of Mr Parke, edited by Bryan Edwards ; and the fame ob- 
fervation has been found, by Mr Barrow, applicable to the tribes 
fouth of the line, who increafe in dvilization as you leave the 
Slave Coad. Compare the accounts given by thefe travellers, of 
the (kiU, the indudry, the excellent moral qualities of the Afri- 
.cans ip Houfia, Tombu4ioo, ^ &c. with the pidures that have 
drawn of the fame race, living in all the batbarky which the 
of Qur llsre ihip 9 requires $ you will be coiivixiced that the 

negro 
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n«|pEt> is as^much improved by a change of circumfttnces as the 
v^hite. The fts^e of ^avery is is none of its modifications fa^ 
vourable tb improyement j yet, compare the Creole negro with 
the imported flave; and you will find that even the mod debafingi 
the mod bmttfying form of fervitude, the pitilefs drudgery of the 
field and whip, though it mud neceilarily eradicate mod of the 
moral itjutdides of the African, has not prevented him from pro- 
fiting 'in his intellectual faculties by the intercourfe of more civi- 
lijsed men. The events' of the war in St Domingo read us a Icf- 
fon on this point, which it would be happy if we could be per- 
mitted tp forget; — negroes organizing immenfe armies; laying 
plans of campaigns and fieges, which, if not fcicntific, have at 
lead been to a certain degree fucccfsful againd the fined Euro- 
pean troops ; arranging forms of government, and even proceed- 
ing fomc length in executing the moll difficult of human enter- 
prizes; entering into commercial relations with foreigners, and 
conceiving the idea of contraCling alliances ; acquiring fomething 
like a maritime force, and, at any rate, navigating vefiels in the 
tropical feas, with as much ikill atid forefight as that complicat- 
ed operation requires. (Se^ our Review of McKinnon* s Ttur^ 
No. VIII.) 

This is certainly a fpeCkacle which ought to teach us the ef- 
l^eCls of circumdances in developing the human faculties, and 
preferibe bounds to that prefumptuous arrogance, which would 
confine to one race, the chara&eriftic privilege of the fpecies. 
We have, indeed, the proof in our Ioffes. We have torn tbofe 
men from their country on the vain and wicked pretence, that 
their nature is radically inferior to our own. We have treated 
them fo as to dunt the natural growth of their virtues and their 
reafon. Our crimes have been partly fucccfsful ; for the Wed 
Indian, like altother flaves, has copied feme of the tyrant’s vice?,. 
But their ingenuity has flourifhed apace, even under all djfadvan- 
tages ; and the negro fpecics is already fo much improved, that 
while we madly continue to defpife them, and, from our con- 
tempt, to juftify a repetition of the crimes which have tranf- 
planted them, the real quedion in many a thinking man’s mind 
is, how 16% they will iufier us to exid ' in the New world. All 
the arguments in the brains of* a tboufand metaphyficians, will 
never explain^ away thefe fafis. They may tell us, that brute 
force and adaptation to the climate, are the only faculties which 
the ^egroes m^the Weft indies poffefs. Something more than 
concur to form and fubfid armies, and to didribute civil 
m|plrs in a date. And the negroes, who in Africa cannot count 
and'bequeath the fame TOrtion of arithmetic to their chil- 
daen, mud have irnproved, V^th ii^ividuaOy and as a fpecies, 

before 
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before they ufe ■ the marfoer*§ compafs, and fig fquar^ 
failed veffels, and cultivate whole diftrifts of cotton ^or their 
own profit in die Cariibbee ifiands. The very ordinary circum- 
ilance of the irtiprovement vifible in the negroes brought over to 
Europe as domeftics, and their ftriking fuperiority to fuch of 
their countrymen as iHll remain, either in Africa or the Weft 
Indies, may perhaps illuftrate the do£l;riue now maintained, even 
to thole whom the more general views of the fafl: have failed of 
convincing. It is certainly not alTuming too much, to fuppofe 
that there is a wid^ dilFerence between one of thofe" black fer- 
vants and a native of the Slave Coafl, than between a London 
chairman and a fubje^t of the Irifh kings who iiouriffied a few 
centuries ago. Nor is there any doubt that the fidelity, courage, 
and other good qualities generally remarkable in freed negroes, 
diftinguifli them as much from the Daves, of whofe cowardice 
and treachery fuch pictures have been drawn, as the various feats 
of v^ilour recorded in the liillory of the Welch, place them above 
thofe wretched Britons who refifted their Saxon enemies only wifli 
groans. 

We may be aflured, then, that there is nothing in the phyfi- 
cal or moral conftitution of the Negro, which renders him an 
exception to the general charadter of the fpecics, and prevents 
him from improving in all the ellimable qualities of our nature, 
when placed in circumllances tolerably favourable to his ad- 
vancement. Nay, under all pofllblc difadvantages, we find evi- 
dent proofs of the progrefs he is capable of making, whether 
infulated by the deferts of Africa from all communication with 
other nations, or furrounded by the Have faftories of the Euro- 
peans, or groaning under the cruelties of the Weft India fyfc 
tern. That this progrefs will be accelerated in proportion as 
thofe grand impediments are removed ; that while Africa is civi- 
lized by the eftablilhment of a legitimate commerce between its 
fertile and populous regions, and the more, polifhed nations of 
the world, the negroes already in the Weft Indies will rapidly 
improve in all the bell faculties of the mind, as foon as the ef- 
fe &8 of the abolition ihall begin to appear in the ameliorated 
treatment they experience from their matters, is a propofidou 
which follows obvioufly from the remarks now premifed. To 
trace all the probable Heps by which this great mealurc mull ulti- 
mately change the fituation of the Weft Indian labourets, would 
carry us beyond the bounds of this article. It may be fufficient 
to fuggeil a few of tlic moft remarkable gradations which will 
probably conduce to. this neceffary reform in the colonial fyf- 
tem.‘ And here we fliall find dire£l arguments, from analogy, 
fufficient to guide us, iLo^ readers are difpofed to admit the le- 
gitimacy 
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gitimacy of rea&ning ftom the hiftory of other racea^f mankind, 
to the probable hiftory of the Africans, 

In the 6rft place, it will not be long, before a milder fyftem 
of treatment mcreafes the produSive powers of the Negro’s la* 
hour. That the firft two or three feafons may be lefs profper* 
OU8 for the planter, in confequence of the .clunge, h^s been 
fometimes admitted by the advocates of the abolition*. Indeed, 
chaises of every kind have a tendency at the beginning to pro- 
duce flight derangements in all political fyftems \ and it is one of 
the mtferable confequences of human impolicyt, that the correc- 
tion of th«^ grcateft evils in fociety generally increafes, for the 
moment, the bad effects of the original error* But the connexion 
is fo conflant and fo clear between induftry and freedom, and 
confequcnrly between increafed exertions of voluntary labour, 
and the milder treatment which approaches the flave to the con- 
dition of liberty, that we may reafonably expert to fee the 
temporary derangement laft for a very trifling period. The 
hiftory of all Europe demon;^ates the immenfe efFefls which 
the milder treatment of the labouring orders naturally produ- 
ces upon the value of their induflry. To take only a very late 
example— It is well known that the proprietors of Hungary, almoft 
immediately alter the reform of Miria Terefa, began to feel the 
falutary confequences of the limitations of the corvees due from 
their peafants* When, inftead of poflefling full power to appro- 
priate the whole of the ferf’s labour, the lord could only take 
two days in each week, he found thofe two days worth much 
more than all the feven had been before ; although, at the very 
fame time, he loll the right of retaining the peafant On his ground 
againft his will. If fuch mitigations have been favourable to the 
mailer, ftill more advantageous mud they be to the (lave. And 
Can any improvement bear more diredly upon the condition 
of the lower orders, particularly upon their civilization, than an 
augmentation of their wealth and of their importance to the fu- 
perbr clafles ? Such will probably the iirft great elFed of the 
abolition, long before time ihaii hiave been given for any pofltive 
and definite change in the fyftem. It is not unlikely that the num- 
ber of holidays will next he increafed, or the hours of work in the 
day dimmiih^ ; that the Negro will by degrees Ibe left more and 
more to his own care, and will begin to feel himfelf more de- 
pendent on the produce of his iufjuftry. The left that laws inter- 
fere in this debate matter, fo much the better for the mafter, 
aqdiftill more mr the flave. The mutual, interefts of the parties 
be the beft of laws $ the moft juft in its enactments, the ibolt 
erring in its operation, and in4^4 the on)y pqe capable of being 

• .V. ^ ‘ ^ accurately 
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accur^ely esfecuted. * When fomething like induftry has taken 
root in the plantations^ it may be time to introduce, in the fame 
filenti gradual, ^nd voluntary manner, the grand improvement of 
taflc-work. This has already been attempted with the liappieft 
efFe£l in feveral of the colonies ; in Brazil ; in fome parts of the 
Spanilh main ; in the Bahamas, and elfewhere. {See our Review 
0f M^KinnorFs Tour^ No. Fill.) It has been introduced aifo in 
Surinam ; though, from the peculiar circumftances of the Dutch 
planters, and perhaps from its premature adoption, it has not there 
produced fuch falutary changes as in the other fettlenients. In- 
deed, while the bad efFe£t 8 of the old fyftem flourifli in full vi- 
gour, preventing the general improvement of the Haves in their 
habits of voluntary exertion, it is only in certain kinds of work 
that talks can be diftributed. It is referved for the new mode of 
treatment to render the utiiverfal introdud ion of talk work, not 
only an eafy, but a neceflary improvement, by approximating the 
Haves to the condition of free labourers. And when thefe changes 
lhall have been efFefted llowly, ans^with the confent of all pro- 
prietors, not taken by vote, but freely given by each individual ; 
will not the lower orders in the Well Indies be exadly in the 
(late of the adferipti gteba^ under the milder feodal governments 
of the Old World ? It is but one ftep to make them cohni par-- 
or ferf tenants, paying a proportion of their crops to the 
lord of the land, as in hek they are already in fome parts of Spa- 
nilh and Portuguefe America, where the richeft ores and pearls 
are obtained, by means of this very contrail between the mailer 
and his Have. Nor does it much fignify in what form the la(t 

change 


* Among the very few meafures of detail which it may be hereafter 
found neceflary to adopt, in order to prevent thofe occalional exceptions 
to the general good conduil of the mailers, formerly pointed out, ( Re- 
view of the * Cri/is^* No. I.) there is one that deferves our particular 
attention. It will be abfolutely incumbent on the legillature of the mo- 
ther country, to prohibit all carrying of Haves, againft their will, from 
one colony to another, and from any of our own, to ainy of the foreign 
fettlements. The certain increafe of the Negro population, after the 
abolition, would otherwife give rife to a Weft Indiart Have-trade, fcarce- 
ly lefs abominable than the African traffic. The ftate of the Haves in 
Virginia may convince us, in general, how greatly their numbers midl 
augment, in the more favourable circumftances of the iflands. But the 
cafe of Curafiba 28 ftill more in point, it is a faA, unknown in this 
country, but perfe&ly well proved in Holland, that without a Angle 
importation, that iHand has for many years exported, annually, above 
1500 negroes, tlie natural growth of its plantations. This circumftancc 
deforves great attention, alfo, for its own fake. 
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change of all fhftH th<*n be efFe£led by the total emancipation of 
the NegtOi He tirilh by this natural gradation, have become civi- 
lised to a certain extent, and fully capable of enjoying the. ftatioii 
of a free man, fbr which all are fitted by nature. Iii the courfe of 
time, wetnay hope lo fee the fame relaxation of prejudice againft 
him on 4 he part of the whites, which has made the European ba- 
ron ceaie to look down upon his ferf as ait^inferior animal. The 
mixtbre even of the races is a^ thing by no means impoffible, ahd 
will remove the only pretext that can remain for fuppofing the 
Weft Indian fodety, as new-modelled by the abolition, to be in 
the fmalleft degree different from the fociety in Europe, after the 
fucceffors of the Romans ceafed to procure Haves in commerce. 

Thefe obfervations we now leave to the confideration of fuch 
readers as may take the trouble of comparing them both witlt the 
fafts formerly ftated upon the general queftion of the African 
traffic, and with the well known hiftory of the civilized commu- 
nities, to which they have themfelves the happinefs of belonging. 
We are fully perfuaded that ft^ a comparifon need be followed 
but for a few flops, in order to demonftratc that the foregoing 
deduftions are matters of fa£t, rather than of fpeculatlve theory ; 
and that the only poftulate required, to render the feeble (ketch 
here exhibited, a corred portrait, is that leading meafure which 
the enlightened legiflature of Great Britain ftands pledged in a 
manner to adopt, -—the total and immediate abolition of the have 
trade. 


Art, IX. The New Prague of Cookery^ Baking and Pre^ 

fervingi being the Country Houfewife^s bejl Friend, By Mrs Hud- 
son and Mrs Donat, prefent and late Houfekeepers and Cooks 
10 Mrs Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, and publiflied by her 
permilfiob. 1804. pp. 242. 8vo. 

Culina. Famulatrix Medicinx \ or, Receipts in Modern Cook* 
gryi^itS a Medical Commentary written by Ignotus^ and 
revifed by A, HuMer^ M» D. F, R. S. L, Ss* E, The Se- 
cond Edition* York. ^ 1805. pp. 268. Bvo* 


Tr^feems to have*been a complaint familiar In the mouths of our 
anc^P^ors^and which we have too^often fcen caufe to re-eclio 
in day, * That God fende good meat, but the devil 

fends cooks. ’ llie irritability, the obftihacy, and the perfidy of 
the prefent iulinary race, tpdeedj obvioufly d^monfttate ^eir a- 
feent from regions even hotter tlitin tibofe which they occupy upon 

earth s 
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earthy and, while the dire£k attacks of the arch-enemy, are op^ 
pofed and countcrafted by the clergy, ,who may be confidered as 
the regular forces, to w^om our defence is entrufted, it is with 
pleafure we lee a difpofuion, in the learned and experienced, 
among the Jaity, to volunteer againft die. hordes of greafy Cot. 
facks whom he detaches to thofe. quarters, as marauders upon 
our daily patience apd our annual incorfie* 

III firil entering the field upon this occafion, we had fome dif-* 
ficulty to fettle the rank of thefe auxiliaries aniongfi themfelves, 
or, to drop the metaphor, we were at a lofs, after confidering the 
high claims to attention preferred by both publications, to which 
we ought to give the precedence in our critique* It is true, 
Mefdames Hudfon and Donat prefer a bold claim to the gir^teful 
recolleftion of thofe who have regaled on their dainties. * It 
becomes them not,* as they are modedly pleafed to exprefs it, 
* to judge of their own merit; tut with lioneft confidence they 
appeal to a numerous lift of fubferibeirs, who have eat and judged 
of their works. * In this paflage thgre is fome ambiguity. If, by 
this intimation, it is meant that the fubferibers adually eat the 
volume to w'hich they fubferibed, we, the Reviewers, will frank- 
ly tell Mrs Hudfon and Mrs Donat, that, notwithftanding the 
evangelical authority which may be quoted for this literary diet, 
we cannot bring our ftomachs to fubmit to it, cfpecially as, in 
one feiife, we are already obliged to devour many more works 
than we are well able to digeft. On the other hand, if the judge- 
ment referred to was formed from aft ually partaking of the diflies 
analyfed in this volume, we only want the opportunity, happily 
enjoyed by thefe fubferibers, confeientioufly to join in their ver- 
dift. Upon the flighted intimation, the long coach (hall convey 
our critical fraternity to the hofpitable manfion where thefe fair 
dames have prefided, and do prefide over the good things of the 
cartli ; and then— exprrimentum ! 

By the fame rule, although Ignottis refides at rather too great 
a diftance for an inroad of this nature, yet an aftual experiment 
might be ufefully made pn a Yorkllilre pye, tranfmitted by the 
mail or waggon. And upon this fair fyftem of praftical know- 
ledge did we propofe to have decided the merits of thefe candi- 
dates for culinary renown, till we recollefted the unlucky termi- 
nation of a courfe of lefturcs on the art of cookery in this city, 
which was abruptly broken off by the indignant profeffor, in 
confequence of a hungry ftudent having eat up a principal fpe- 
cimen, as it circulated through the clafs for the admiration, but 
not the ponfumption of the audience. Deprived, therefore, of 
this mod ag^peable mode of excrcifing our critical fagacity, we 
chufe to arrange the precedence of riiefe rival works upon the 
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E llant principle of place attx darner; and we are convinced^ that 
^notus and his ^itori although the latter be M. D. F. R« S. 
L. & £.» willy with their uAxal good humoury give tfae^ front 
rank to the * prefent and late Houfekeepers and Cooks to Mrs 
Buchan HepbuiH of Smeaton. ’ 

Hie prefatory advertifement to this' book is too intereiling to 
be funpreiTed. It ihows at once the deep learning of the ladies 
by wnom it was written $ their honeft fenfe of the dignity of their 
vocsitipuy and their laudable zeal for its being conducted on the 
true principles of the Britifli conditutiony as well as upon thofe 
of found experimental philofophy. 

< The late Dr Blacky ProfeiTor of Chemihry in the Univerfity of 
Edinburghy has inftru61ed and enlightened the world by hts philofophi- 
cal, ingeniousy and patient refearches in that fcienccy which fomewhere 
in hts works he has defined to be the effefl of heat and mixture upon 
bodies. ** 

This definition applies as direfdy to the cook as to the chemifi s 
His kitchi^ is his fch<^ ; his boiiersy his digcfters ; his ftovesy and not 
forgetting his cradle-fpity correfpond to the crucibley the slembicy the 
retoitf and the other apparatus of the cbemifi ; and both are equally 
applied to prove the effed of heat and mixture upon bodies. It muft 
be admittedy at the (ame timcy that the ranee or kingdom of the bodies 
they feverally operate upopy are wonderfully different. The chemiii 
gropes below ground, and in the darky through the mineral kingdom s 
while the cook operates in the lighty and above boardy upon the animal 
and the vegetable world. 

> The judges alfo who are to decide upon th^ refult of their feveral 
experimentSy are not lefs different and oppofitCy than the fubjeds they 
have operat^ upon. The chemift lays his experimentSy ftufira general- 
ly with mathematical demonftracionsy or the more abftrufe calculations 
of the emus and phu of algebniy before fome Royal Societyy compofed 
of a few meagre phMofopherSy * unth fpeftades on ^ nofe \ * while t]ic 
judges the comt appeals tOy are all the jblly bons vivants in the Imperial 
Kingdom ; and his compounds are drawn from every thing that is deli- 
cate and high-flavoured in the animal and in the vegetable world ; and* 
without ans^her demonftration than what his larding and his fauces 
givcy he ap^ds diredly to the found and nice palate of his numerous 
judges. 

. * The editors of the following culinary experiments do not pretend to 
rank with the ingenious and the philofpphic Dr Blacky Lavoifiery or 
otiibr eminent chemifts of the modern febooh Asy howevery they are 
profeffed cooksy the natural attachment and vanity of metier may per- 
hapi) allow thdb to fayy without offenccy that they do hold the < ^rt of 
to be not the leaft ufeful branch of the great and compre- 
Ul|Hricience of Cbemiftry ; andy having already avowed themfelvea 
Mimffed cooksy tbey^ will'not trouble their readers with alninute detail 
Wthe intereiling incidents of their lives, as too generally Is the pra6lice 
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of modern authors ) fuch as, where they were fevcrally born, where edu- 
cated and initiated in the myfteries of qaokery ; fufiBce it to fay, that 
they have each, fucceffively, and for years, officiated jlb cook and houfe- 
keeper in the kitchen of Mrs Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, who has 
kindly allowed them, for their own benefit, to publifh the following re- 
ceipts, which they have pra^lifed and performed there. It becomes not 
them to boa ft of their own merit ; but with honeft confidence they ap- 
peal to a numerous lift of Subferibera who haVe eat and Judged of thejr 
works. 

* They liave fubjoined many valuable receipts in houfekeeping, for 
curing beef, for making of hams and bacon, for the dairy, and pa^ry- 
baking, and the bed receipt for artificial yeafi, which can be made andi 
ufed the fame day, and does not make the bread four j all of which 
they have f radlifcd at Smeaton with wonderful fuccefs : h Jbort they 
no*u} offer to the *worlcl^ not a cobweb iheoty of cookery ^ Jkch as the flimfy 
confiitution’ mongers of France have fpun for thefe twelv? or fifteen years 
paji out of their diftempered brains^ to deceive and ruin that miferahle 
people : No ! here fa^ls only arc narrated ; and by a correA attention to 
the dired^ions given, the cot>k, whether male or female, may reft affured 
of meeting the approbation of the niceft and moft delicate palate ; and 
will prove particularly ufeful for thofe who refide in the country. The 
different receipts for making the India currie powder and peliow, are 
taken from the beft pradice of their native country. * 

From this aclvertifement, much extraordinary information may 
be derived. We have already noticed, that there is great room 
to believe that the fubferibers, to teftify their approbation of the 
contents, adually eat the book, like the man who, in zealous 
applaufe of roall beef, devoured the fpit from which it had been 
taken : but this is not all. We are informed, in point of hifto- 
rical fad, that the various legiilators of France^have, for thefe 
twelve or fifteen years paft, been bufily engaged in digefling fyf- 
tems of cookery. And, truly, though this is mentioned in rathet 
derogating terms, on account, apparently, of their bad fuccefs^ 
we confider the fad to be, on the whole, a difeovery in their fa- 
vour, fince, for our own parts, wc never fufpeded them to be fo 
ufcfully or innocently employed. It is a fad of fubordinate im- 
portance; but neverthelefs fomewhat curious^ ^hat the whole 
Royal Society make ufe of one pair of fpedacles, placed on thd 
iiofe doubtlefs of the PreCdent. We have long obferved an un- 
varied coincidence in the views and purfuits of this learned bbdy^ 
and are happy fo be able to trace it to a caufe equally unfufpedt^ 
and fatisfadory. 

• As to the receipts which follow this curious and xnftfudive 
preface, they are diitindly exprriTcd; and froin. tht wpll known 
hofpitality and elegance of the family in wbiah.thcy were €om-» 
pofed, we have no douht they will be fpund admirable. We 
tnuft obferve, however, that they arc arranged ih rather a mif- 
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tellaneous order}, for after a receipt to tnabe * a half-peck bun, * 
\ge pafs abruptly to another which begins, * fhe flaked lime 
muft be well iKtH and deeped in a pit,* &c. &c. ; and again, 
* Takt two (hovels full of coatfe water fand^ one ditto of ham- 
mer flag well fifted, one ditto powdered brick duji^ &c. * Now, 
althoui^ vre arc fpecially dircftcd that the former mixture (hall be 
wrought into * thin porridge, * and the latter made neither * too 
fat nor too poor, yet, we are fomewbat inclined to doubt, whc- 
dier any management or attention in the preparation, could ren- 
der tltenr digeilible by human domachs, or, indeed, whether they 
ran be ftriclly faid to belong to the arts of cookery, padry-baking, 
or preferving, unlefs the ladies are of opinion with the Copper 
Captain, that * a piece of buttered wafl is excellent. ’ Other 
receipts oec|||^ in which * an ounce of white arfemc^ * and the 
^ exprtfled PPke of the deadly nightfbade^ * are the chief ingredi- 
ents. There, we were at fird glance inclined to fuppofe borrow- 
ed from the French fydems already mentioned, perhaps the ori- 
ginal recipe for a redorative cordial H rhopiial^ or a frieandeau i 
TouJfaitit^^Mi indeed, the patriotic compofers did not defign them 
for the regale of the Emperor himfelf on his tong announced vifit* 
The very errata of this work evince the care and deep fcience 
of the compilersv Some corre£kion$ refer to the ingredients ; and 
it will be prudent to attend to them fpecially, as the error, ac- 
cording to the phrafe of the Civilians, is fometimes in fubflafi^ 
tialibuj. Thus, we have * for /we/i, read lemon j • • for chicken^ 
read onion i * * for pepper j read paper^ ^ Others regard acceflbries ; 
as, * after rafpberriest (in a receipt for making jam) add together 
with two pounds and a half raw fugar ; * of, * for mix it all with 
the fotegoing ingredients^ read and mix them with a mutchhin and a 
half of brandy^ * Others refer to proportion ; as, ‘ for pint and 
a half read bit / * and, • for half u, read three thirds. * TIua lad 
corredion appeared to us to conceal fome new and abftraft do£l;rinc 
in fradions, adopted perhaps from the facetious Codard} for ladies 
acquainted with philofophy cannot be ignorant of Shake^eare.-— 
‘ Siron. Three times three is nine. Cojlard. Not fo, Sir ; under 
correAion, I hope it is not fo. Biron. By Jove, I always took 
three threes for nine* C^ard. O Lord, Sir, it were a pity you 

# >uld get your living by reckoning, Sir. *— 

Upon the whole, befides the receipts for dreded diflies, which 
it is not in the power of every houfowife to place on her board, 
this little* work contains many ufeful indru£lrions concerning 
the jlUpltry yard and dairjf, which afford the cbeaped and mod 
regale to a country family. 

The work of IgnotuH, being fyftetnotic and clallical, 
"^claims a graver and more elaborate difeuffion* And, in the fird 
aUcc^ we have to lomatk^ that whercaa all oth^ books of copk- 
• . «y 
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try contain doi|»eftic receipts for ine<lictrie» promifeuoufly inferteA 
amongft thofe'fer fo'o<ij||^Ignatus» with the aiTidance, wc prefiime^ 
of his learned editor, has accompanied the defeription of each fa- 
voufy mefs, with a medical commentary on its ufe and abufc ^ 
an invitation to pattake, or a caution to fhun it. A fufplcioua 
perfon^ conlidering the profeflxon of the editor, might here be 
tempted to exclaim 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes / 

thinking, perhaps, that fuch a connexion may fiibfift betwut a 
doctor and a difeafe, as betwixt a fpoitfman and his gamt^, lince, 
although the buOnefs of each is the deftrudion of individuals'^ 
both mult be prefumed to take great care to encourage the breed. 
But we win cheerfully acquit Ignotus of aiw premeditated defign 
againft our health ; for, although his plentiful tabk^locked with 
the dainties deferibed in his work, may occalionatipRave convert-* 
ed a guefl into a patient, we are fure it could not be with the * 
felonious purpofe of indemnifying himfelf for the expence of the 
entertainment. For this we appeal to the following liberal fimti* 
ment, appended to an excellent receipt for peafe-foupr 

* This is a good fet-off again ft high^feafoned dllhes; An occafional 
abftinence that does not allow the ftomach to be quite empty sit any 
time, is a meafure highly falatary,' and^ for religions purpofes, is peri"^ 
haps preferable to long fafting | a pradice, medically to be condeamed. 
An honeft phyfician who, regardlefs of his fees, can VieW with pleafote 
the healthy ftate of a family where he has been received with aindnefs^ 
will be happy in the recommendation of a pradice that iS calculated tO 
preferve the general health of his friends. But. to the difgrace of a 
profeftion, otherwife ufeful and honourable, there are foihe men who^ 
like the favages upon a rocky coaft, View an epidemical difeafe as d 

God-fiend.’^ p. j 15-14. 

At the fame time, while wc do juflice to the Hbefality of the 
views of Jgnotus, we can by ho means acquit him of leading hid 
headers into temptation. Ii is hardly enough to fay to an epicure, 
in the words of Gate, * Your death and life, your bane and anti- 
dote are both before you. * Defcribing a riCh difh, and then 
iligmatizkig it aS unwholcfome, is only calling for thc*w'ater- 
Cngine after you have ^et the houfc on fire. Our firft parents 
eat, when death was denounced as the inevitable confequence ; 
and theiv d^feendants, with undegenerated courage, and a full 
confetoufners of their danger, are rc^ady to eat themielves into 
gout, and drink, themielves into palfg. Tp add to the weight of 
bis remonifrances, Ignotus has called in the affiltance of Archie- 
us, the genius of the (lomach, a perfoniheatjon by Vvhjch Van 
Helmont and o^ers exprefied the digeftiVe powetf Left the 
uiilcirned reader fhould fiippofe Archaius, whofe authority |s fo 
often referred to, rp be the name, a Fiqopb of a Hun- 
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gariari profeflbr, ignotus gives us the following account of Jiis 
pcrfon and ofiicc. * H , ' 

* Van Helcnont gave name of Archxus to a fpint that he fiippof- 
ed ended in the body, for the purpofe of regulating and keeping in or- 
der the ianutnerable glands, dn^g, and veflelg ; and though this fpirit 
viiHa every part« his chief pod is at the upper orifice of the domach, 
wh^e he a^ the part of a cudomhoufe officer^ allowing nothing to pafs 
unex^f&ined that, by the law of nature, has the appearance of being con- 
traband. This part of his duty being only required during meal-times, 
the nemaining part of the twenty-four hours (for he never deeps) Is em- 
ployed in rubbing, ferubbing, and repairing the waddPof the body occa- 
lloned by the continual fridlion of the fluids againd the frdcs of the con- 
taining vtffels. For this lad purpofe, and an important one it Ip, he is 
fiippofcd to fele^l from the chyle foch particles as he may dand in 
need of ; but a||fee rnay fometimes be in want of one kind more than of 
another, he v^yjudicioufly obtains it by bringing on a longing {or z, 
particular kind of food. For example, when the internal coat of the in- 
tedineu is abraded by a diarrhoea or dyfenlery, a longing is brought on 
fbr^ tr.rpe with melted butter, as containing the greated quantity of 
insderials proper for the repair of bowels fo difordered. To this circum- 
ibnee, model n phyfleians do not fudicicntly attend, neither are they 
;fufficiently awake to the necefflty of prefcribing a diet for perfons in 
liealth, whofe chyle fhould be of a nature for fupplying Archseus with 
general materials, without compelling him to call for them. The folly, 
:thevefore^ of keeping to. one kind of diet, whether high or low, is abun- 
dantly evident, as, in that cafe, Archaeus mud fometimes be overdocked 
with materialb that he may have no occafion for, and be in want of fuch 
as his office may dand in need of. And here it will be ncceffary to re- 
mark,^ for the information of medical men, that a microfcopical exami- 
natioii^ the chyle of different men, made after fudden deaths, has prov- 
ed to a demondration, that the chyle of the human body contains differ- 
eot (haped particles, round, oval, long, fquare, angular, kidney ‘ftiaped, 
heart-fhaped, ^c. varying acceding to the food taken in. , In confe- 
4 U||ce of this important difcovei^, the pra^litioner has only to direft 
fuqPPood as may contain the particles that Archarus may dand in need 
of. • For example : Are the kidneys difeafed ? Then preferibe dews 
and brdtbs, m^e of ox, deer, and ftieeps^ kidneys. Adhmas require 
difhes prepaced from the lungs of fheep, deer, calves, hares, and lambs. 
Are the inteftines difeafed ? Then preicHbe^ tripe, boiled, fried, or fri- 
caffecd. Whep this pra^^ice has become general, Archseu^ will be 
enabled to remove every difeafe incident to the human body, by the af- 
lidance of the cook only* And as all ^rfons, from the palace to the 
cottage, will receive the bOneflf^of my difcoWnry, I lhall expedl a Parlia- 
mentary reward, at icaff equal ' to what was given to Mrs Stevens, Dr 
leoner, and Dr Smyth* On the laft revifion of the College difpenfatory, 
kmoi^ ptber things of left moment, fuch as ordering fomentations to be 
libde with djftilled water, the name of Archafus was changed into* Ani- 
ind tnore expreffive of a Mmd of all Work, With 
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men of deep refcarcHes, I will not difputc the propriety of the alteration, 
as I conceive tfifat fuch a violence could not be done but after ferioua 
inveftlgatton. ’ p* 1 19—122. 

This extras may give the reader fome idea of the lively man* 
ner in which Ignotus has handled his fubjeS. In faS, the whole 
book is very entertaining, and excites no fmall degree of interefl:, 
cfpecially if read about an hour before dinner. The medical re- 
marks ^re excellent, although apparently too indulgent towards 
the gourmand. The author (lands completely exculpated Trom 
the charge of Dr Laft againll the regular phyficia^s, %vho 
‘ drenched the bowels of Chridians with pulfe and water^ as if 
they were the tripes of a brute bead. * Thus, it is remarked, 

* as a (ingular circumdance, that perfons of a gouty habit (hould 
be mod fond of high-feafoned didies;’ but the (immlarity would 
have vanilhed, had the proportion borne, that tfl|)eTfons mod 
fond of high-feafoned diihes ufually have a gouty habit. It was 
not, however, to be expefled that, with a doical feverity, Ignotus 
(iiould bluntly attack the very critics on whofe verdift his fame 
mud depend. He is not fparing of gentle hints for their wel- 
fare •, and compounds on the part of Archxus for^ three days’ 
high-living, with a fourth day’s temperance, and occafionally 
£ome gentle phyfic. 

Where truth commands, there’s no man can offend, 

That with a modeft love corredls his friend ; ^ 

So the reproof has temper, kindnefs, cafe. 

Though ’tia in toadmg bread, or butt’ring peaCe. 

In fine, as long as a man thinks more frequently and more fe- 
Tioufly about his dinner than about any thing elfe, as was the 
unvaried opinion and praftice of Dr Johnfon, fo long will the 
parfl^y wreath won by Ignotus remain unblighted. The work 
is with great propriety dedicated ‘ To thofe gentlemen who 
Ireely give two guineas for a turtle-dinner at the tavern, when 
they might have a more wholefome one at home for ten (hil- 
lings. ’ A fatted hog, the emblem, perhaps, of one of thefe 
worthy patrons, decorates the frontifpiece. And fo we take 
leave of Ignotus, in the words of Beaumont and Fletcher, as of 

* a gentleman extraordinarily feen in deep myfteries^ well read, 

deeply learned, and thoroughly grounded in the hidden knoWr 
ledge of all fauces, fallads, and pot-herbs whatfoeveir. ’ ^ 

Ar r. X. ^n Inquiry into the Frindples of Harmony in Language^ 
and of the Mechantjm of Verje^ Modern and AnchnU By Wil- 
liam Miiforc^ Efquire. , 8vo. ,1804. 

'^His int^rellirjg treatife, which was firft pubtiflied andhymouf- 

* ly, has been greatly cnl^gcd, and reprinted' yi'ith the name 
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of its learned author. Mr Mitford has Hated in his dedicationt 
perhaps fomewhat too boaftfully, that more book-learningy ac- 
quaintance with living tongues, leifure, and induftry, may pro- 
bably not foon inert together In another perfon. We give him 
full credit for hts learning ; but the fobje£l, as he has handled 
it, did not neceiTarily demand any extraordinary extent of read- 
ing. It did, however, require nice powers of difcriminatlon ; 
and^thofe he appears to poflefs: it iillo required a very wide ac- 
quaintance with living languages, in which, we fufpe£i him to 
be fdmewhat deficient ^ for it does not appear tiyit he is acquaint- 
trd with any but French, Italian, and the fiHer tongue of Spain. 
The work, however, is unqueftioniably valuable ; though there 
are many points upon which we are compelled to differ from the 
author } and we are not without hopes that, upon reconfidera- 
tion, he may^affent to fome of our ftatements; and that we 
may fugg;eft to him fome new and curious fubje£ts of invef* 
tigatiop, which we have not fuiEcient learning, leifure, or in* 
dttftry^ to explore thoroughly. The moil important points ol 
difference between us, relate to the number and founds of vow- 
els, and the mechanifm of Larin verfe, which, according to Mr 
dMitford, 1 $ regulated folely by certain difpofitions of quantities ^ 
whereas, in oppofition both to that ftatemcnt, and to the ella- 
blifhed creed of modern writers, we are humbly of opinion that, 
in various inftancjcs, it was regulated by accent alfo. This point 
is of fome importance *, becaufe, if out opinion be not ill found- 
ed, it will appear, that many modem verfes, which have been 
efleemtd good and claiBcal metre, are fundamentally faulty. 
We have not leifure to purfue thcle obfervations to their utmoft 
extent: we fliall deem it fufficiem, if we can eftablilh, that 
feme accentual rules were obfeTved \ and we (hall leave for the 
future invefligation of thofe who have more induAry and learn- 
ing, to inquire info the truth of other rules, which we fufpe£t 
to have exiltcd ; and to trace that which we fufpeff alfo, bur of 
which the proofs are probably loft with the vulgar poetry of the 
dark ages, -^namely, the gradual progrefs by which accent fuper- 
feded quantity in European metre. 

The' intrcdu£lory chapter of Mr Milford’s book, contains fe- 
ve™ definitions, iwhich will be ufeful and even neceffary to 
thofe who are tncHfi^d to confider the principles of harmony in 
language, and the mnehaoifm of verfe. We fhM quote the moft 
important, withcgit commenting on them. 

* Of the artiemated founds <n which language is compofed, the 
^^^allcft integral /portion which can exift as whole by itfclf, is what 
call a fyllabk: Of the unart^ulatcd which conftitute mufic, 

the fmalleft integral is what we call a note^ Among the properties of 
fjriUliiiles, then, we muft feck the principles of the harmony of language, 
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as thofe af due hai^my ^ inuiic, lunorvg its notes. A mufical note 
esifts only ip il» By tofte^ mean found as it is cbarac- 

terizedt not iff any vi^Wts of articulation, but by thofe indicated by 
the terpia loud* ibiEt, bi£h» lov» jlharp, flat, flbrill, deep. Among our 
grammariansp jniiead of the word derived brom the Greek, the 
word aceeutf derived from die Latin, is in common nfc. SyllabU erids 
by articulation ; with which tone, or accent^ is nejceSarily cb-exiftent, 
but not a fpecific tone. Any among the nutPd'ous varieties of tone, 
may co*ezift with any among the innumerable varieties- of fyUable. 
Varying tones or acoents, in ideafing focceffion, ei|(»lly tn moSc and 
in language, conftitPte melody* The time employed in piwofincing 
a fyllaQe, compared with the time employed in pronouncing other fylU 
lables, at the fame rate of delivery, is called, m grammsEtied 
the entity of the fyllablc. The fame thingi In fypkinj^ of a mnfidal 
note, is called fimply the time. The term meafure^ diQ^ved froip the 
Latin, or meter ^ as we often call k, the Greeks ^tpeans meafure 
of time, or quantity, as it is indioated by one note, or conllHiiatioh of 
notes in mufic, compared with odter notes or combinations of notes, 
and by one fyllabk or by a combination of fyllables in fpeech, compar* 
ed with other fyllablea or combtnatioiis of fyUablei. * P* 4 * . 

< Harmony in language, is the refult ii a happy combination of 
meature and melody« ' p. 9* 

Having evplaioed hitnfclf thus far with pnecifion^ Mr Mitford 
proceeds, in the fecond fe£ition, to iurvey the founds of the £ng« 
lifli language, and in a later part of the work, thofe of the 
Greek and Latin. In this, we find material caufe to difet from 
him : we think he has confounded feme founds, and overlooked 
others; and are of opinion, that he has hazarded fotne afler- 
tions, which are quite unfounded. For inftance, he has con- 
tended, that the Greeks could not have ufed the found of the 
French ir, becaufe it is to be found only in the Parifian dialed ; 
and in three different pafTages he afierts that no other people ufe 
this found, or have any character to exprefs it. {See 366.) 
The fa£l however is, that it is very frequent in the Danifti and 
the Icelandic ; in both which, it is ezj^effed by the letter y, 
which is not applied to any other purpofe;^ the Canes. The 
fame found is always given to in part of Devon and Somer- 
fctfhire, and in Norfolk, as well as to 9 in U and dc^ which is 
fpoken ftiorter : with us in Scotland,^ it is ftill ixiore familiar. It 
is like wife given in Gaelic to Jw.* and we utiderftand that it oc- 
curs alfo in Wel(b« Mr Mitford is equally miftaken in faying, 
that the nafal n forms one of * the cbaraflcriftical features oi the 
French lat^uage, , which difttnguifti it at a wide diftance from all 
others."' This nafal found, which we expteis by ng, is perhaps 
much more frequent amongft the Portuguefe ; and from their 
manner of exprefling it by a marie over the vowel, without writ- 
ivg the «, the French, perhaps, adopted i 3 ie abfurd notion, that 

Z 4 ^ the 
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the nafal n is a vonireL ' ' Le fon nafa! etant une voyelle. ’ Le-> 
vifac. It is poi&hle, however, that this found, which is not ufed 
in Spanifii, was ^ introduced into Portugal hy the French, who 
fettled there utid^ Henry of Burgundy, father to the firft King 
of Portugal, in the end of the nth century. We believe it is 
alfo ufed in .Valencia and Catalonia, which were refcued from 
the Moors by French affiftance. Catalonia was ruled by French 
counts of Barcelona, till it united to the crown of Arragon 
in the twelfth century. 

Mr Mitford having enlarged very much, and in a defultory 
rnanner, on the found of vowels, it is impoflible for us to fo|fow 
him regularly through all his obferyations. We think it bet- 
ter, therefore, briefly to ftate the founds with which we are ac- 
quainted ; fome of which are not to be found in the Englilh, 
and fome are rare in other tongues. We do not indeed know of 
any language, in which all the vowels with their variations of 
long and Ihort are ufed \ and on that account, no perfetS: alpha- 
bet exiils, by which they can be reprefented. Though we mull 
in the following fcheme ufe diphthongal chara£lers to exprefs 
Ibme of them, wc nevertheiefs mean to reprefent Ample founds, 
and we only ufe thofe charaflers for want of psoper ones. By a 
vowel, we uqderftand the fmalhji dtJlinB portion of founds produced 
by a ftmple motion of the organs <f fpeech^ and long or Jbort accord-^ 
ing to the length of the fpiration. Wc find nine diftinft long vow- 
els, all whicn (except perhaps one) have their correfponding fliort 
founds *, fo that at lead feventeen charafters wopld be neceflary 
to exprefs them clearly. Qf thefe nine vowels, three may be 
called guttural ^ becaufe (bunded at the^root of the tongue ; three 
labial^ ^becaufe tliey are uttered by protruding the lips ; and three 
dental^ becaufe they are formed by applying the tongue to the 
lower teeth. 

Guttural Vowls. The firft is fpoken by throwing the breath 
to the lower part of the mouth, and prefling the point of the 
tongue downwards j the fecund, by keeping the tongue fufpend- 
ed ; the third, by throwing the breath to the roof of the mouth 
and elevating the tongue. In fpeaking the third, the mouth is 
opened to its utmoft extent j in the fecond, fnnch iefs ; and in 
the firft, little. The tongue muft not touch the teethe 
I. eu, Tne long found is perhaps not ufed in Englifti, but it is 
in the firft fyllable qf the French word meurtre^ with the 
Ihort found in the fecond.— in fon^fun^ dirty her. The 
• %«chfemaft e, is this vowel Ipoken very Ihort, and in fome 
. >words fcarcel'y founded at all. 

a. am* In hanjoh. — in Jlocky nvaUy horfe^ mofs^ The Danes 
exprefs this found bjr ua^ the Swedes by a with an o fuper- 
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3. a. In pajfing^ enemple. In the French hras^ and the Italian 
padre^ ufed longer than in any Englifh words.— 5 Afi>rr in paf^ 
fivBy amplel 

Labial Fonvels, The pofitions of the tongue, and method of 
breathing in pronouncing thefe,,are reipediively fimilar to thofe 
which produce the guttural vowels^ but in (peaking the Lift, 
the lips are comprelled and confiderabiy protruded^; in the fecond, 
they arc comprefted fomewhat more, and protruded lefs \ in the 
iirft, they are very much compreiTed, fo that the point of the 
upner lip bends almoft over the lower, which is drawn, inwards 
a little. ,, ' 

X. u. Not ufed in pure Englifti ; but in the French d&r^ and in 
the Gaelic aon, Expreftedin Danifli and Icelandic byy. Ufed 
in moony according to the dialeds of Devon, Somenet, and, 
Norfolk . — Short in the French du $ in the Somerfetfhirc to 
&c- We are not fufficiently Jkillcd in Daniih pronhneia- 
tion, to ftate in what words this is ufed long, and in what 
ftiort. 

2. 00. In fooly moony youy brute.’^Short in fully hu/h, 

3. In morcy hoary y morofe,— Shorty a found rare in Englifti, 
though common in almoft every other language. The laft 
in the French bouillony and the fir ft in the Italian 

'5 he Englifh geiscrally ufe it in proteEiy morafs ; but, for the 
mod part, they give a fhort 0 the found of the fccond gut- 
tural vowel, as in horfcy &c. which foreigners pronounce 
with the true 'fliort 

Dental Vowels. The firft of thefe is fpoken, by applying the 
tongue to the bottom, the ^fecond to the middle, and the third 
to the top of the lower teeth. In fpeaking the laft, the mouth is 
opened to the utmoft extent of which it is capable, while the 
tongue refts againft the top of the teeth : the fecond with lefs, 
and the firft wnth ftill lefs diftenfion \ but greater in all three 
than in the fecond guttural. 

1 . in hairy hairy. — Short in herioty veryy merry, 

2. i in hercy niecey peace, mere.-^Short in hiihery mtjty mirror, - 

3. ei in fine, fght. Fretjuenfly expreffed in, German by euy as 

feuer i in Danifh by as and which is pronounc- 
ed like the Englifli pronoun /, with a y before it.— We 
know of no word ..in which it is ufed ftiort. It requires 
Confiderable organic exertion; and on that account, the 
force of the fpiration is not eafily moderated ; nor is it ufed 
in all languages. ' . . 

N. B. In the dental vowels, the different degrees of diften- 
fion produce the ^ variety of found, and it is n6t very important 
againft what part of the teeth the tongue (haU ftrike; but^the 
yider the mouth is opened|nthe higher the tongue ftrikes naturally. 

Thus, 
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Thus, it appears, that Acre arc three diftinfl: dalTcs of rowels, 
with their irariatiooa of long and ihort. We are aware, .that in 
difTerent dialcfls they are fpoken longer or fliorter, and thence a- 
rifes the peculiar proniuictation of each country, which a ftran* 
ger feidom acquires perfedlj : but the broad divifion of long and 
(hort, is fufficiefit for general u(e. The fecond clafs may be. made 
more or lefs labial : the German and Danifli 0 fluifikaates between 
the firft guttural and fir ft kbtaL We do not think the human voice 
capable of producing any other difiinfl vowels. Tbofe who are 
inclined to examine the accuracy of our definitions, muft fpeak 
the vowels flowiy, without adding coniQ;)nants. The found which 
we exprefs in and which very few foreigners can imitate, 
is not a Ample found ; it cannot be fpe^en by the protruAon of 
the lips, without firft' opening them m the guttural vowel iirith 
which it commences^ The leafon that foreigners feidom fpeak it 
right, is, that they attempt to compound it of or m^oo^ inftead 
of eu-00 / which can be fpoken much more rapidly than either of 
the other combinations, becaufe the tongue, in fpeaking eu quick- 
Jy». is nearly in the fame pofition as in fpeaUng eo. 

Diphthongs are formed by the rapid combination of two Ample 
founds \ the middle vowels of die two laft claftes moft frequently 
form a part in. fuch combin^ations, and are then generally exprcATed 
in Englifh by w and y i and they feem to have a Angular aftmity 
to the afpirate. Perhaps if all the nice varieties of pronuncia- 
tion could be brought together, a chain .might be difeovered con- 
ne&ing almoft imperceptibly the. different forms of the afpirate 
with thofe two vowels, when ufed in diphthongal combinations. 
They may mea tether, as in you and w ; or be reduplicated, 
as in year, re/, wuoo, wod. The 00 or is rarely ufed after a 
vowel, by tne Ehglifti, in diphthongal combinations, perhaps only 
after eu in haufe, &c. ; aoo and eoo, which the Italians ufe in ^ureoy 
JSurqpa, being never found in Edgliffi. The Englifh ufe feveral 
combinations wif^ the i or y, yoo in dpe, beauty^ ufe, Europe ; 
anvy ifi mn, ctoifiers ay in the monofyllafale, and very frequently 
in reading ^cck. And here we muft take notk^e of a great er- 
ror committed by thofe, who have ftated that the long vowel in 
fine was the {ame as that d}|didionga! found. Whoever has been 
accuftomed to read Gteitk according to the Englifh fafhion, will 
immediately peifecive the wdde differenee between 
the laft hairing ai Ample, the ffrft a double Asund. 

An attempt toimiodim orffiography into the different 

languages of Eumpej or even to reform our own, as Mr Mitford 
has vainly attempted hi finne iuftances, would be fruiclefs ; and 
even if it could fuccecd, would peidiapslnot be deArable, becaufe 
it would render books already printed, in the courfc of time un- 
intelligible. But the adoj^ion of new^oharaftets to exprefs the 

feveral 
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fereral rowels^ with their dtftindions of long and ihort) and the 
repetition of all words in Di^tonaties fpelt according to their 
found by means of a general alphabet, with the omiOxon of ufeleiii 
confonants, would greatly fecintate the prormnciation of diffietent 
langnages, and be attend^ whh little difficulty. For inftancey 
the founds Of out French, W Englifh^ and nidi CSaelici might aU 
be expreiTed by the nv and long t, or fecond dental vowel. 

In the ninth fe£lion, Mr Mrtford pi^es^ tb coiffider the arti- 
culation of the Greek language. Our only fure guide 111 this part 
of the fubjeft is the treatife of ;Ok»iyfius ovMftif UfftJrwf 
which is, however, not quite fatisfauflory. Mr Mitford is certain- 
ly miilaken in fome points^ He delcfibes the Greek long o to be 
the a in fall^ or the aev in hawl^ which was unddulniedly not the 
cafe. It is perhaps the only Greek vowel of which dw found is 
explained without the leaft ambiguityy and it is clearly not the 
Knglifli but the a in />^, or the longer found in hras and 
padre, Dionyfius fays that it is fpoken, vAmcw, 

Mi rH ^¥tvfcxtcf Ufa rb itHudfj ^ with ih£ mouth opened to 

itt utmojl extent^ and the breath diremd upwards^ * The thl^ den- 
tal vowels (the Ui Of /, of the EngSfo alphabet) are all fpoken 
with the mouth much more extend^ than m fidi g but 

the a in pafs and padre^ is fpoken with the greateft poffibfo diften^ 
lion of the jaws, and with the breadi dire£led upwards, which is 
not the cafe in articulating a*ui^ Mr Mitford fays that « was die 
EnglKh a in male and mail ; and thinks that Dionyfius has enaSlj 
deferibad it. This appears doubtfol, for Dionyfius defotibes the 
iota as a dental vowel, but not the n ; whereas the a in maie is 
fpoken by applying the tongue to the mot of the teeth, and ftrik- 
ing the breath agginft them. Hisdefer^ion feems nu^tto uoint 
out the French eUf in which cafe n Would have the found ollm ui 
the firft lyllable, and 1 in the^ fecond of nmtrtre^ which laft the 
Danes alio give to their ihort i. The iConfuiion which the modem 
GreekjF make between « and v, in fome degree fovoUrs this con- 
jedure *, on the other hand, die prefei^ Atbeniaii pronunciation 
renders the former mofl; pr^able. Iota, muft have been fpoken 
like the £ngli(h which is the 1 of oou&triesy and « like 
our long 0. Dkmyiius’s defcriptioti ofo certaiulv impears to point 
out the French u, by the great flendemefs which ne attributes to 
it and perhaps the frequent occurrenc^e of die fatiae found m 
Icelandic, where it is expreded by the letter Yy may tend to con- 
firm this notion. The Icelanders have fovemi other , pebultarhies 
which were common to the Greeks, fuch as the. afpir^on of r 
^ud d. The Icelandic d and Greek i are both p^nounced like 
fhe flender th in the^ and the fimple d is mot in either Ian- 
guage. 

^ ^laving' difmified the Greek vowels, Mr Midbrd obferves, < that 

' ' if 
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if we have reafonaWy to complain of any omiflion of Dbnyfms^ 
it is, that he ha^ pot it all defcribed the diphthongs, ’ It appears 
to us, that the treajdfe contains palTages^ which throw a pretty clear 
light upon thei parpilunciatlQn of Greek diphthongs, and alfo of 
the iota foh&ri^tt which ,Mitford has unaccountably overlook- 
ed. Cotheiieiitiiig upon a paflage from Pindar, in whicli the word 
Wt follows Dlonylius obfefves, that the harmony is in- 

terruptedy and a necclTary Mhfe occafioned by the coilifion of the 
final t and incipient*, whkm liever meet in the fame fyllable. It 
muil be remembered, that dte Greeks mever ufe an incipient y, 
the letter i being always laft in r their diphthongal . combinations. 
The feme bbfervation he maizes On where he lays 

that the final and incipient a difficulty (mtrwucf) in the 

pronunciation. Hence, it appears, that the iota fubfcript, and 
the final letter of the diphthpng were pronounced exactly as that 
letter would have been fpoken ^in apy other fituation •, and lie pro- 
bably confidered that, as he had defcribed the founds of the feverai 
vowels, thofe of the diphthongs whkh were formed by their com- 
bination, mud: of courfe be comprehended. Probably « had the 
found of onijy in Bowyer, and m of oy in the French oyer. 

The exad found, however, which was given to letters by the an- 
cient , Greeks, is perhaps afubjed of citriofity, but certainly not of 
indifpenfeble importance in" examining their verfifiration : whether » 
was fpokeh like owy or oy is of little confequence \ but it is important 
not to give 'a (bort found to a h>ng vowel, and a long found to a fbort 
one, which isfubverfive of /their metrical rules. The great errors 
which JnglHbiBen commit in reading Greek and I.atm poetry, 
wherry rfieyjfeequemly falfify the quantity, arife from the cyii- 
fufion of long and fliort vowis, produced by tlw capricious b^re- 
gularity of their own orthojgraphy. It may perhaps be thought 
extraor^ary, that we who dwelf (as we have faid upon a former., 
occafion) * in this metropolis, of falfe quantities, * flmuld venture 
to difeufs fuch topics but this we mult aflert, that though the 
Englifli may bring from their fchools more rules of profody to 
aflift them in compofitiofi^ tlieir ears are ^ callous to the faults 
which jyipy ’ daily commit^ in reading their own produdtions, 
as thrne^f the mbit un^Wd amongft our countrymen. Mr 
blitford has handled this^'i^ of his fubje£t well, and to his hook 
we refer thenfeader ; if he p^ceives not at once the abiuroity 
of giving ^^no the long fitmxid of ntatn ; and vfrum that in Jine, 
init^ad of the &bit foihid wlii^h is properly expreffed in vmdts ; 
or, on the other hand, p^emot^^g the feii fyllable of primh with 
tI;^;'ftort i. The fame i^fervalions are Applicable to Greek, in 
not only quantity^ Ibut/accentuation a h.:s been difre- 
gkrded. ■Wejmowthat it is afetfed by fome, that Greek ac-, 
f^ent^ |o be confidered merely as expreifive of mufical notes. 
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If they mean limply that, in applyinj; Gtcek words to mufic, the 
accents were important, we perfeQly agree with them. The 
accents, with which Latin words were and arc ftill fpoken ; the 
accents, with which Greek were, but are no longer fpoken ; and 
thofe, differing in rules of polition from both the former, with^ 
which our own words are founded, mull be of the higheft import-* 
ance in applying the poetry of thofe feveral languages to mufic. 
But we mull: affert, that if Greek words were to be fet to mufic ac- 
cording to our prefent mode of pronunciation! the accents marked 
over them in writing would be wholly unimportant, and the new 
accents thrown upon the words by the Latin rule, which we have 
adopted in reading Greek, would be the foie obje£i of confidera- 
tion. Accent and quantity may b^oth be obferved in applying words 
to mufic ; and undoubtedly, the old compofers of Greek mufic did 
in fome degree attend to both. In the poetry of moft modern 
languages, quantity has been little regarded : orthography in our 
own is fo capricious ; the fame letter in different words fo often 
ufed to exprefs different founds; and confonants fo frequently 
fuperfluous, that quantity is fcarcely diftinguifliable. The com- 
pofers of modern mufic have affumed to themfelves, naturally 
enough, the licenfe of making long fyllables Ihort, and (hort ones 
long, and of accenting unaccented fyllables. To this very cir- 
cumflance, in his own days, Dionyfius alluded, dating, that it 
was not unufual to force and alter the quantity and acicents for 
the mufic, tnftead of adapting the mufic to them. By this, the 
muGcal compofer certainly gained an advantage, but the poetry 
was dedroyed. The natural confequence followed ; the later 
Greeks began to difregard quantity, and wrote their Tn^irntiu 
(which may be tranflated popular poetry) exadlly as we do. The 
rvne-iptf of Condantine Manaifes Is written without any rules 
of quantity, but the fame accentual cadence is preferred through- 
out the whole. For indance, 

Eif iiFVjrXu 

pronounced according to the accents, is nearly fimilar to the old 
lines, 

* Then into England ftrait he came, 
with fifty good and able, ’ &c. 

We have never feen the laws of the explained ; and, 

confidering their fimplicity, it is very lingular that Doctor Foder 
(hould have written thus ; ‘ Whether the metre of them be coii- 
(idered %% accentual^ or as common temporal metref it is faulty and 
corrupt each way; but, on the whole, I do.not think it accentual. 
Wc have, howeverj^ e&aoiined a large part of the without 

dilcovering 
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difcdirering anf Ittiet that .offend againft the IbQovmg ficnple 
ri}ks : The verler^tt confift of 15 ffllables, and (hall be dirided 
into heffilffseha 8 and 7. An accent fliall invariably fall on 
the I4tb) and W enpteffed accent, grave, acntc, or circumilevi 
Mhatf fati UfKiii any add fyllablea, (aving the ift and 9th, in which 
the abcftt«t!0||. is permitted, eacepting in the cafe of monorylla^ 
biee wtvi acute eccents, tbfown by ait enditic upon a circumflex^ 
ed w^d, which may occupy any of the odd places except the 
laft. This metre is not connefl^, ai fonde have imagined, with 
^ catale&ic iambici which ha4 not that dtvifion, and feldom that 
cadence; but it is an accentual form of the trochaic, quantity 
being diiVegarded. Many fitch ^crfea will be found amongft the 
trochaics of Ariflophanes and the tragedians; For Inflance, £it« 
Ov/KflciViiv mraritfiU* ffephuL It is difficult to af> 

certain exa£Uy, how and when quantity was (irfl: banilfaed : thefe 
7 f& 7 iirttuh'ztt of the I fth ccntury. Not long after, Tzetzes 
wrote verfes exactly fimilar; but although they are accented like 
our poetry, and clearly derive their whole harmdny from thofe 
accents, he, the fame Tzetzes^ wrote alfo ilri£^ iambic verfe ; 
and though there is no reafon, nor (hadow of reafon, for fuppof- 
ing that he pronounced each individual word differently in the 
different metres, he expreffes bis fenle of the fuperior excellence 
of thofe, in whi^ temporal rules were obferved. By this it ap- 
pears indifputabiyi that the Greek words were then pronounced 
according to their accents ; that fuch pronunciation did not, to 
a Gr^ek ear, deflroy the barmodtous cadence of temporal verfe ; 
and ^at the fame combination of accents did produce the fame 
ffnetrkal effrfk in that language that it does in ours ; and certainly 
ifa^ deierved the fame conflderation from a compdfer of mufic. 

wt if it be further afferted, that fuch accents were folely 
expreiflve of muQcal notes;, and were not regarded in converfav- 
tion ; or, if they were, that fuch converfatian muft have been in 
recitative : we a(k whether thofe, who hold that opinion, are 
prepared||pfay, that a Gr^k orator, ufing the word /iDrg«icr»M;, 
would ha^Thad no means of exprefling whether a man had killed 
his mother, or been flain by her, without having recourfe to ipufical 
notes ; and, cenfequently, that fuch of his audience as were not 
gitel with good mufleal ears, might have doubted which was the 
calc ? Jlam, fy Mf mother^ and o matricide f 

differ only in their actentil^ ^ Thefe words the £ngU(h reader 
prbnou qjip dlUtt, metr^0$imi giving the ad and 4th fyllables 
the fojM|fufea in .and prefenring nearly the true fliort s in 
tfaej^l^c requefl Out readers to fpeak the word with the fliort 
e yjg MSove explained, in aU the three Iz^ fyllables; and> not fuf- 
the kmg v, or fliorf dtv to intrude themfelves, to tkow the 
jPpem in one cafe on Aefecomti in other on the 3d%Uable, 
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and they will find, that without at all approaching tht long found, 
(wrhich muft be eacprcflcd by meetroke^tone-o/e) they may throw an 
accent as empha^ as the energy of the caufe might require, upon 
either ; and that it would be dittinguilbable without the Icaft am- 
biguity, as far as the voice could reach. Tlic fame is the cafe 
with the Ehglifli word revenue^ winch fomc accent on the fir ft, 
and others on the fecond ; but none, except a few of our country- 
men, pronounce it as if the accented fyMabk had a long e, which 
would be exprefted, according to Englifii orthography, by rai-> 
•venue or revainue. Let It not be faid that the v or n are doubl- 
ed ; an error not unlikely to arife from our faulty orthography. 
When a letter is reduplicated, we very rarely pronounce both, 
which we arc convinced the Greeks and Romans did ; for they 
could not have deemed them longer than a mute and liquid, if 
they had not diftin£fcly founded both confonants, as the French 
do in fome futures like je courrais^ and the Englilh in fome com- 
pound words, like overrun ; or where a mute e intervenes, as in 
ftipinenefs^ folely^ &c. For this reafon, no Greek or Latin words 
end wirh a reduplication. With us, a reduplicated confonant is 
generally a fign that the preceding vowel is Ihort, and bears the 
acute, and only one is articulated. , 

Triffino’s Italia libcrata was printed in 1547 & 48, with Greek 
vowels, in Italy : this edition may be of great ufe in explaining the 
Greek pronunciation, and the difiercncc between accent and quanti- 
ty, which have been ftrangely confounded. The Italians hare .a dif- 
tinft long and (hort e 5 the firft pronounced like ours, die fecond as 
we have above ftated. In their verbs, the firft perfon of the prefent 
tenfe ends with the long 0 unaccented, and the third of the pad 
with the Ihort accented : therefore we find, very properly the pre- 
fent of iormrt printed and the paft ti^mo % at the lame 

time honor accented on the laft is printed hvHur^ and ac- 

cented on the firft is vojtrv^ Wc pronounce the Latin^ tw, as if 
written with 4 * ; but the found in the firft fyllable of v^ro is 
very different from that, and from the fhort aw which £nglifti* 
men exprefs in v^er. ,^ogood fpeaker of Italian will give the 
fame found to the accented lyliables of tomi and cnor; like the 
former is the Greek and very different from mor^e or 

morofs. The acute accent certainly docs not induce length of 
time : the more rapidly an Englifbman pronounces the contrac- 
tion I don*t know^ the more ftroi^ly does he accent the middle 
fyllable ; and in the fame manner fhould the Greek tvirowbe ar* 
ticulated. Dr Foftcr wi» not able to diveft himfirif fufiiciently 
of habitual prejudices, to confider this juftly ; for inftance, he 
faid (p. 31.) that in fpeakmg homjliy^ the voice dweh' longer on 
the firft than the fecond fyllable ; an affertion, when applied to 
Englilff pronunciation! direiSlily contrary to and which has 

arifen 
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arifen from the ftrange confufion that has been made between 
accent and quantity. In the firil of that wo]fd» we find the aw^ 
as it is ufed in mck i but the moft acute accent that can be 
thrown upon it^ will, not make it approach the niore to the'' long 
found in bawif which is produced by the fame motion of the or- 
gans of fpeech, with a longer breathing. The theory of Sheridan 
was fa unintelligible^ that it fcarcely requires notice. He felt 
the truth, hut old prejudices prevented his fully comprehending 
it : and therefore, when he found fliort fyllables accented, he 
faid that, in fuch cafes, the accent was on die confonant ; for- 
getting, that co-exiftence with feme vowel, and conformity to 
its tone, are die principal claufes in the charter by which con- 
fonants hold their place in articulated fpeech. It has been how- 
ever difputed, whether, in the Englifh language, the accented 
fyllables are pronounced higher, or only louder, than the others. 
We are pe^lpNided that, according to the belt Englilh articula- 
tion, they are fpoken in a higher tone j but we are willing to 
admit (as Mr Mitford does) that it .is pollible to fpeak one fyllable 
louder than the reft, without fpeaking it higher ^ and perhaps, in 
fame provinces that habit may prevail : but we agree with him, 
that it would produce an effe£t very inferior to the melody of 
good Engiifii fpeech. This, however, we muft obferve, that, 
whether Tpoken higher or louder, a Ihort fyllable will ftill be a 
iliort fyllable j for length of time has nothing to do with high or 
low, loud or low. We are not furprifed that our learned coun- 
tryman, Lord Kaimes, fliould have held that every accented 
fyllable in EngUfti was long ; for it is the peculiarity of our 
Scotifh dialedi rarely to ufe the acute, but generally to prolong 
the fyllable which ^he Englilli accent ; as it is perhaps the pecu- 
liarity of the Irifh to fpeak it in a higher tone than Engliftimen. 
Hence arifes much confufion in the difculTion of this fubje£l;. 
We readily admit, that the tone which our countrymen gene- 
rally give to the accented fyllable, is incompatible with brevity ; 
it is the proper tone that fhould be given to the Greek circum- 
flexed vowel ; and die circumflex canno^ be placed on a fliort 
one : and perhaps that heavy circumflex, which invariably ad- 
heres to our lowland articulation, may be more unpleadng to a 
foreigner, than the lighter monotony of the Fi'cnch; but we 
^pld, that fpeaking the accented fyllable higher, as the Irifli do, 
or merely with greater emphafis, as fome think the Engliih do, 
is very differern from prolonging it. 

Mr Mitfori^ who appears to be unacquainted with German, 
b^^^arned from a fentence in Cefarotti, that an extraordi- 
dpf hexameter-mania had lately pervaded Germany; and he 
j^rely repeats the fadl. It is, however, intimately connected 

^ with 
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with this fubje£l} and requires fome confideration- iClopdock, 
whofe reputation is p&rhaps undefervedly great, has prefixed to 
liis Mcfliah a treatife upon that difgufting abortion which is 
called the German hexameter. A few citrafts, which we tranf* 
late from the German, will be fufficient to explain the nature of 
liis fyftem* 

« 'fhe rule bf our hexameter is to ufe the daftyle oftener than the 
trochee, and that oftener than the fpondee. We dare not ufe the dac- 
tyle fo often as the Greeks, beoaufe the trochee is not fo flow as the 
fpondee 5 and that (as the third foot in this fpecies of poetry) docs not 
occur frequently enough^ to counterbalance the numerous daClyles. It 
mud be allowed, that our epic verfe has greater variety than the IIo< 
meric hexameters. 1 call them by that name, becaufe Homer’s arc 
more beautiful than thofe of any other poet, Greek, or Roman : but I 
mud apologise for apparent partiality in preferring the rythm of our 
hexameters. « 1 prefer it for two reafons ; ifiy Beewfe the dac- 
tyle and trochee arC very fimilar, and the fpondee has no lKirer affinity 

to the dadyle than any other foot, except the moloflus 1 ! 1 ! ’ * zdly^ 

Becaufe the rythm of our verfe, being more various than that of Homer, 
has a beautiful metrical expreflioo : and 1 trud that thefe two reafons 
will be fufficient to acquit me of partiality. But I will further prove 
my Impartiality by confeffing, that one fuperiority in the jflorocric verfe 
Id, tha't the rapidity of the dadyle is better fuppoited in it by fpondees, 
than in our hexameter by trochees. O^r poets can. however, lelTen that 
fuperiority, by exerting themfelves not to ufe the fpondee too lleldom, 
which we can get by means of our monofyllables ; and alfo to choofe 
fuch trochees as^ according to Greek pronunciation^ nvotild be fpondees, * 

If the Qernnan poet has not p* jved his impartiality, he has at 
lead exprefled very novel and curious notions of quantity : bat 
though all this be nOnfenfe as unmixed as ever flowM ftom the 
pen of man, it deferves fome notice, as having fallefi from one 
of high authority on the Gjntinenr, who has had numbcrlefs 
imitators, and has in a manner dedroyed all feiife of good poetry 
in Germany. Proceeding to explain himfelf further, he dates 
that the Germans have words exaflly fimilar to the Greek ; as^ 
nverfen^ huldigung^ heilighcd, TJiis is in- 

accurate *, for no Greek word ending with a long fyilable, like 
huldigung^ can be accented on the antepehult ; if he had taken 
Latin words indeed, and written fulminant and fuinitnis^ he 
would have been right. We, as vC^ell as the Germans, have 
many wotds fpoken according to the Latin rules of a'ceerituation, 
and, of fuch, a true hexameter veffe might certainly be compofed; 
but if all were fo accented, the metre would not ftiit our lan- 
guages, becaufe the confonants are fo numerou's, that our liiics 
.mud confift entirely of fpondccs, indead of either trochees or 
da&yles; which he memions, midaking accent ,for quantity. 
voi.#yi. NO. I?. A a But 
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But many of our words are accented in a yery different manner ; 
cruelty, nourtjbnuni^ lehende^ todesjhreich^ are not accented like 
honefaj and defccndunt : and, on that account, the fame combi- 
nation of quantities would not produce the fame cadence or 
combination of accents ; and confequently would form a differ- 
ent verfe. For thefe reafons, it is evident, that no feries of 
verfes can be written in our languages exadilv fimilar to Latin 
hexameters. But the fpecies of verfe, (if verle it can be called), 
which, under the aufpices of Klopftock, has overrun Germany, 
and even invaded Denmark, bears little refemblance to them. 
The fcheme of the German writers is to place an accented fyl- 
hble where the Romans placed a long one, and an unaccented 
fyllable where they ufed a fhort one ; as if accent and quantity 
were ffmilar. In intremere^ the fecond is ffiort and accented, 
the firfl; l»g and unaccented : in honejla^ the reverfe is the cafe. 
But (replyVie Germans) we difregard quantity, and our poetry 
is regulated by accent, as that of the Romans was by quantity. 
We are willing to admit, for the fake of argument, that quanti- 
ty has been difregarded in the poetry of modern languages, and 
that in many inftances irregular orthography hath fo confufed it, 
that it is not eafily diftinguifhed. But how does it follow that 
accent is fimilar to quantity, or will produce the fame metrical 
cfFe£l ? Had not the Romans accent as well as difl;in£l quanti- 
ties i Do we not know that their words were accented by an 
invariable rule, and do we not now adhere to that rule in read- 
ing Latin ? namely, that if tie ^penult be longy it Jball be accented ; 
f it be Jbort^ the antepenult fall be accented^ •whether tong or Jbort, 
And is it not evident, that, under that invariable law, certain 
combinations pf quantity muff produce certain combinations of 
accent, very different from thofe which would be made by fixing 
the accents uniformly in the place of long fyllablcs ? For ex- 
ample, we will take a favourite line, which Klopftock has quot- 
ed from the Meffiah, in his treatife. Though evtfry fyllable ex- 
cept the laft is long, it is intended for a da^ylic hexameter, an 
accent falling on the firft of every three fyllables. The fame ca- 
dence has been ufed in Ehglifh and SpatiiOi \ and it is, in fad, 
a verfe of the triple accentual cadence, improperly protraAed to 
the length of 17 fyllables without a paufe. We have no hefita- 
tion in aflerting, tihat (waving' all confideracion of quantity) a 
verfe fo accented could not be admitted in Latin heroic poetry, 
and we doi^t whether it could in Greek. We ihbuld look in 
vain through Virgil for e' verfe which could anfwer to it j and 
Roma mcenia terruit tmpi^er Hannibal armie^ attributed to Ennius, 
is too exceptionable in other refp^s to frtve our puipofe :* 

bur 
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our Tccol!e£Hori affords us a modern line, which will exafily 
correfpond with that of Klopftock. 

Projicit JEtna latcnte ct anhelua ab ijrne Veftvus. 

Tonender fangen vcrborgeti von biifcben mcd iitbcuder klage. 

We believe it will be. readily granted that fuch a verfe is inadinif- 
(ible in Latin heroic poetry ; we doubt whether fuch an arrange* 
znent of acute accents will be found in Greeks but have not lei- 
fure to afeertain the faA. Two or three lines have been pointed 
out to us in the Odyffeyi where the firft fy liable of each foot has 
either an acute or circumflex ; but they commence with fpondees 
and the accentual cadence is alfo broken by a flop. We do nor, 
howeveri pretend to give an opinion on this fubjedi) which we 
have not fufliciently inveftigated. The firft line that will occur 
to every Greek fcholart is 

AZrt$ imntt Am ^ 

which we have been taught to read according to LatinUcent with 
that mod unpteafant cadence. We beg our readers, who have 
probably feen a done bounding down the deeped pitch of a hill, 
rolling along the flope, and driking at lad againd feme obdacle 
below, to read that verfe according to its real accents ; tltat is, 
iVgir^ and ixQnh like the Englifh word cruelty^ and the lad fyllable 
of like the Englifh daeef and they will find a remarkable# 

indance of what has been called imitative harmony. If it be 
faid, that in fo reading the verfe* the quantities are falfificd, we 
mud a(k whether the following Latin line is falfe in quantity ; 
which| if the two laft words be fpoken together, will be fimilar 
to it. 

Inde ruens per agros nemorosaque t^^qua fugit s^s. 

Here we mud obferve, that the opinion, pretty generally feteiv- 
ed, that Greek hexameters, read according to their accents, would 
be offenflve to an Englifh ear, is erroneous f for lines of a different 
condru£tion are read by us with the fame pofition of accents, and 
are not offenfive. For indance, ;i^Aief is fimilar to tuutftafi 
flrvg and i Any to «*• and ¥»»¥ j fittnXtvru 

*Ax/itS¥ to ctIm VI xjcn or r«K». and fo forth* "Ainfif, 

«i wxfis vje would have the fame cadence that we now give 

to ftAoi^sv On the Other hand, We fhould 

get rid of that peculiarly offenfive form of the hexameter, which, 
if ever, will certainly be rarely found according to^Greek accen- 
tuation : and it is remarkable, that the jingling ca^hcef, which 
was baniilied by the 'Roman |>oets, occurs fireDUenilfi s^ceordiw 
tooUr bnptoper mode, of reading Greek, efeeeially where im 
metre is.^eTy dad;ylfC. Such.'Verles as f 
Ai4thr in Ap^lonlflS ftbodius, or n«AAi Mdrmrtm 

mHomer$ateaitoall]f ludicrous as we read 
A a 4 them | 
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them \ but, fpoken according to their accents, they alTume a very 
dlflcrent ch^rafter. We do not at prefent aiTert that that cadence 
was abfoJutcly excluded in Greek : it is fufficient for our 
ment, that at lead it occurred rarely, and that the drudurc of the 
hexameters did not naturally lead to it : confequently, thofe who 
would have tranfplanted them into another language, (hould not 
have fought, but avoided it. 

It is impolTible, however,, to conceive a greater error than 
that of the Germans, in fancying that their metre admitted 
greater variety than the verfe of Homer. If the Greek hexa- 
meter has a fault, it is, that its accentual cadence is perhaps 
too irregular. It is in general too various to fatisfy an Engliili 
ear, which is accuftomed to more regular recurrence of accents, 
and pays lefs attention to the quantity of fyllables. It was too 
various to fatisfy the Romans ; and, on that account, in this, 
as in othel metres which they adopted from the Greeks, they re- 
ftrif^ed the cadence by certain rules, which we think have never 
been properly confidered. The invariable rule, by which all La* 
tin words were accented, did of itfelf limit the number of accentual 
combinations, which certain combinations of quantities could pro- 
duce : but that was not fuflicient* In hexameters the poets of 
the Auguftan age adopted as a general rule, from which they oc« 
cafionally departed, that the accent Ihnuld fall on the fiift fy liable 
of the two lad feet, which was matter of iiidifFerence to the 
Greeks. There are, according to our recolle£f ion, but three lines 
in the firil Georgic ending like Jlerilis dorjuinantur avetta^ where 
four unaccented fyllables (land together before the two laft feet ; 
although the form of iiqueja^aque volvere sapsoy fimilar in quanti* 
fy,'occuTS thirteen or fourteen times. We have already faid that 
Virgil never permitted the accents to fall on the firft fyliable of 
every foot. When he wiflied to produce a rapid da£lylic verfe, 
he ufed three accents on Qiort fyllables. 

Quadrupedante putrem rapido qu^tit ungula campum. 

In alcaics and afc|epiads, the Romans did not fuiFer three unac- 
cented fyllables to fall together, unlefs comprifed in one word ; 
except in the firft part of the verfe, where an aberration of ac- 
cent was permitted ; as in Enplifli we allow, Spirits odoroas 
breathe^ and Murmurit^ and with him Jledy Sec. ; though, except 
at the beginning of a verfe or fentence, this aberration would be’ 
ofFenfive. ' The Latins permitted this at the commencement of the 
line, as M^ntem JjicerMtum and Perrupit Achmnia ; but in any 
other part of the verfe it could not be fufFered. The onlv inftance 
we recollect is, ^Mentimque lymphatam Mareotico ; and tnere, it is 
clear, that Horacje intended to t}m>w the metre out of its regular 
form, to exprefs the madhefs produced by intoxication \ as in the 

fecond 
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fecond ode of the 4th book he altered the ufual cadence of ihe 
fapphic ro exprefs -the dithyrambic ftyle of Pindat. It appears to 
us that the Romans attended very much to accentual cadence In 
the third verfe of the alcaic ftanza, it was a rule, almofl invariable, 
that an accent fhould fall on the fifth or fixth fyllahle: only three 
lines in Horace, ending with a quadrifyllable, ofF^nd a^ninll ir. 
The faft has been formerly obferved,but not the reafon. Another 
peculiarity in this verfe has perhaps efcaped notice ; that the two 
firft feet cannot be feparated in twodifTyllables, or compriied in a 
quadrifyllable. The accentual laws of the dimeter and trimeter 
iambic admit of no exceptions, and are diflin£t from any rules of 
caefura or of dipodia, fptjfx nemortm coma^ is a very common 
form of the glyconic veife ; but Et fpijpi montium coma^ which 
bears the fame accentual cadence, (that is, the acute on the fecond, 
fourth, and feventh), though a very juft dimeter iambic as to 
quantity, is not a Latin verfe, becaufe it bears the cadence pecu« 
liar to the glyconic. The iambic foot is however ufed freely in 
the third place, and this form muft have occurred very often, if 
it had not been purpofely avoided : but there is not one fuch di- 
meter iambic in Horace ^ not one in the Senecas, though indeed 
they wrote but few ; not one in Aufonius, who wrote many, and 
ufed them by cbemfelves ; not one in Boet^nus; not one in Pru- 
dentius, who wrote upwards of feventeen hundred. One in- 
ftance, and only one, ftood in the oldeft editions of Prudentius ; 
Ornare nanias Numa : but, although the principal ohje£lion to 
this verfe had never been obferved, the true reading has been re- 
ilored in later editions^ from manuferipts; Orare fmpuvium Numa: 
an ignorant tranferiber, who had piobably not read the fixth fa- 
tyre of Juvenal, fubftituted nanias for a word which he did not 
comprehend. On the other hand, it is worthy obfervation, that 
Inuttus ut Jlcbo puir is a good cadence in the iambic, but exclud- 
ed from the glyconic ; for inftance, Veloees per agros canes is not 
a Latin verfe. No fuch line is to be found in Horace, in Catul- 
lus, in the glyconic chorufies of the tragedians, in Boethius, or 
any ancient writer that we have feen. One only fimilar to it oc- 
curs in Catullus, and in that the cadence is interrupted by a femi« 
colon after the firft word, which completely alters tfie cafe. In 
other forms, where the difference of quantity more forcibly ftruck 
the ear, the fame cadence was permitted in both. The Latin ca« 
tale£lic iambic is governed by the fame accentual laws as the Ita- 
lian verfe of eleven fyllables; the tenth muft always be accented, 
and either the fixth, or both the fourth and eighth. For inftance, 
the following lines are accurate. 

Cost difs’ e lagrimindo tacque. 7riftna. 

Manfque Baiis obftrep^ntis firges Horace* 
but, Dtfs^ ella cos) e (agrimando tacque^ and Alarifqu^ vefane Jlre^ 
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pentis urgesj would not be metre in either languagCi on account 
of the aberration of the accent from the fourth as well as the 
listb place. The cadence of the fapphic is the fame, when it 
divides, as isfuat, after the fifth fyllabie. It is accented on the 
filth, or both fourth and eighth. Ftdimus fiavum Ttberim retorth^ 
and Deuterd sacras jaculktus irces. When the accents are differ- 
ently placed, every ear perceives that the verfe is lefs harmonious; 
and Horace only admits, as an occaiional variety, the accent on 
the fifth and feventh, or the fifth and eighth, which the Italians 
never ufe. But as the affe£lion for the cadence above mentioned 
appears to have increafed gradually amongft the Romans, the lat- 
er poets never admitted thofe varieties of accent, though they 
ufed the da£lyle fometimes inftead of the fpondee in the fecond 
foot. There is not one fapphic verfe in Statius, the Choruffes, 
Boethius, or Prudentius, which has not the accent on the (ixth, 
or fourth and eighth. The Latifi hendecafjdlable is again the 
fame in its moft ufual^form. Cafo veniam ohvius leont^ and Tenens 
in gren^io mea inquit Acme. The Italians admit occafionally the 
accent on the fourth and feventh, which is a form of the hen- 
decafy liable. Acmen Septimiu/ sios amores^ and Ella a coprir la 
malizia amorosa^ Thefe are the three befi forms of the hendeca- 
fylJable; but others are ufed, which the Italians never admit. It 
is obfervable, that of the cataleptic iambics, in which fo little 
variation is permitted, two were never ufed together*, that the 
fapphics in which a little more variety is ufed, were broken at a 
longer interyal by the adonic ; and the hendecafyllables, which 
admit, great variety, were ufed alone. The Italian verfe of twelve 
fyllabieS, called Jdrucctah^ is accented like 'the trimeter iambic 
ending with a poly fy liable. The accents muff always fall dn the 
fame places as in the catalePlic. 

Quid nos, quibus te vita fit fuperiUte. Horace. 

O la, grida contf^csa atra e bifbPtkra. Banfaldu 

Utnimhe jfifli perfequpmur 6tium. Hor. 

Gionto aUa foglia del Museo fatidico. Barm 
IJt aj/idens implunitbus pulits avis, in Horace, is ah iambic verfe, 
tweaufe the 6th is accented } but Ut ajfidens pullis avis deplumibus, 
though exa^iy the fame to quantities, would not be a verfe, on 
account of the wrong pofition of the accents. Vfc are aware, 
that an objePIion will here be made, that this regular difiribution 
of accents arifes from the divifion of the line called caefura; and 
that if the Qreehs ufe the fame laws of cwftira, the arrangement 
of accents ii Latin trimeter iambics» muft be incidental* But our 
^ dodrine is, that fuch lines as the Greeka would have admitted, 
^ Romans excluded. ' Both objePled generally to the divifion of 
hijmes intohalves, except io particalar nactres where they required it : 
Jiuf rpfpe£ltoiambicS| divifiim^thoughitifomecafea avoid- 
-* ■ ■ ' ‘ 
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edf was certainly not abfoluteljr excluded. The Greeks objefted 
more decidedly to the di^iGon of an iambic verfe into three t*c|ual 
parts by a quadrtfyllable in the middle, which Horace has here 
admitted ; but tiiere are feveral inftances in Greek, of the follow- 
ing form, which cannot be ufed in Latin, on account of the im- 
proper fituation of the accents: not on account of any law of 
csefura ; for the verfe may be cut into two equal parts, and the 
third foot may be detached from both fecond and fourth. Ut 
qffidens pullis inajfuttis avis is faulty metre ; A«y# r 
xrwnv is not. Vft conceive that the Romans were gratified 
by the polition of the accent on the fixth, or fourth and eighth, 
and therefore they reftri£ted the laws of the Greek iambic and 
fapphic to produce this effed ; and, as far as we know, the fame 
portions have been obferved by every European nation that has 
written eleven-fyllabled accentual verfe of the even cadence. 

If we have not yet fufficiently proved, that thefe laws were in- 
dependent of any rule of caefura, the examination of the Latin 
tragedies, which are fuppofed to have been written by three dif- 
ferent authors, but bear the name of Seneca's tragedies, will in- 
controvertibly eftablifli it. T%e only rule attended to by the Latin 
tragedians, refpeding the divifion of words, was, that generally 
the two middle feet (hould not be detached from both the fecond 
and fifth feet. They admitted great licenfe of quantity, ufing 
the tribrach freely for the fecond and fourth feet; the tribrach, 
fpondee, anapaefi, and daAyl^, indifcriminately for all the odd 
feet, and even four fhort fyilables for the firft foot : but, in con- 
fequence of this licenfe, they found it neceffary to limit the ac- 
centual cadence more than Horace had done. Therefore, al- 
though it excluded forms which he had ufed with fuccefs, they 
eftabliflied as an invariable law, that an accent (hould fall upon 
the fixth place, which was the keyfione of their verfe ; that is, 
if the third foot was an iamhic, fpondee, or anapseft, on the I aft 
fyllable of it; if a dadyle or tribrach, on the laft or middle. 
The only infiance of the contrary, in the ten tragedies, will be 
found in the Thebais, and the line is evidently corrupt, for the 
feet all ftand difiinA. * Ponitis ferrum ocius Ac dico, et ex 
aequo mihi dextras datis. * f^robably aquas jam (hould be fubili- 
tuted for en aquo. Two other lines, which at firft appear to op- 
pofe our fyftem, tend to confirm it. Nefdo^in two inftances, 
ftands a^ a da£kyle in the third foot: the aberration of accent ap- 
pearing in no other lines, it mull be granted, that this was pro- 
nounced nec feiot or at lead with the fame tone as the words had 
before they coalefced. ' Provolyitur, nec fcio quid onerat6 finu 
Gravis unda portat,* is accurate. Yet this law excluded the fol- 
lowing terminations, to which no other objeflion could be made, 

Aa4 and 
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and not a Tingle inftance of them occurs in ,the tragedies^ viz. 
perfequemur otium; caprificos erutas s imptrio^ amorum d^Us^ thougli 
imperil amorunt doti does occur ^ intrepidus^ exul, vagus ^ though 
the form of SceleHtus pcenas lueU which has the fame divifion of 
words, and of quoque prohibit ur magis^ which has the fame quan- 
tities^ occur in every page ; as well as that of conjugia defpondct 
fihu All monofyllables were confidered as accented. We be- 
lieve, that in long words, where three unaccented fyllables pre- 
ceded the accent, like confociare^ conditwnibus^ inverecutidus, the 
Romans admitted a fecondary accent, as the Italians have done 
in words like fmfuratamente, Prudentius, who ftriftly obferved 
all the accentual laws, has ufed inverecundus lepor in the trimeter 
iambic, which is faulty, unlefs a fecondary accent be admitted. 
This licenfe is hpwever peculiar to him \ he has ufed it only feveti 
times in upwards of aooo lines, and we know of no other fuch 
inftance ; his authority will not be deemed fufllcient to eftabliili li 
as an admiOible termination. It does not occur in the tragedians. 

With refpe£l to the hexameter caefura, we think that the 
Greeks arid Romans diftered matciially in confequence of the 
difference of their accentuation. The form of verfe, which 
rnoft naturally produces the oiFenfive cadence, is the unequal divi- 
ft on of a da£iy]e in the third, without a break after the next long 
fyllable; as, Suadentque cadaitia fidera fomnum* According to 
Greek accentuation, fuch diilribution of words did not necelTarily 
produce that cadence, and therefore it is frequent in Homer \ but 
in Lutin we think it inadmiflible, unlefs the firft foot has a fhon 
fyllable stccented, as in pradpitaU 

PYom thefe obfervations, it appears to us that the metrical rules 
obferved in the fouth of Europe, were not modern Inventions, but 
the old accentual laws of Latin verfe, which furvived thofe of 
quantity* The Italian fhort verfe of the catizoni^ is Lydia die per 
omnes in all its accentual varieties : the Spaniflt verfe of eight feet, 
ufed in comedies, is the dimeter iambic or glyconic ending with a 
diffyllablc in all their diverfity. The proportion of quantities, by 
which the lines w'ere connected, being no longer obferved, it be- 
came neceilary to limit the variations of the cadence. In the 
.ihort lines they could bear all the old variations, except the aber- 
ration from the laft proper feat ; in the longer verfes, it was ex- 
pedient to difeard^he leall plealing forms : but the hexameter and 
pentameter were too long to produce a good eftefl in a language 
where quai^ity was difregarded. It remained for later poets lo 
confound accent and quantity, and produce that barbarous hex** 
ameter, which Klopftock has brought into vogue again. We 
know not cxaflly at what period they were firft introduced. The 
' French 
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Trench are the only nation we know that fpcak without any ac- 
cent, pronouncing their words with a uniformity, that renders 
their hang;uage unfit for poetry ^ for, as Mr Mitfovd obferves, 
where there is no variety, there can be no continued melody. This 
circumftance, however, rendered it impoflible for them to con- 
found accent with quantity 5 and confequently, when they attempt- 
ed to ufe the hexameter of the Latins, they confidered the mea- 
fure of their words. According to Pafquier, the firll attempt 
was made by Etienne Jodelle in 1553. Pafquier himfelf wrote 
fome lines upon the fame plan, which he has inferred in the 7th 
book of his Recherches de la France^ with the following obferva- 
tion ; * Or ces vers par moy cy defius tecitez, reprefentent en 
notre langue les vers Crecs et Latins, dans lefquels on confidere 
la proportion des pleds longs et briefs feulement. ’ We quote his 
firlt four lines, as a fptcimen of the French hexameter and pen- 
tameter. 

‘ Rien ne me plait fiifon de te chanter et fervir et orncr ; 

Rien ne te plait, mon bien, rien ne %t plait que ma mort. 

Plus je rcqiiiers et plus je me tiens feur d’eftre refufe, 

Et ce refus pourtant point ne me femble refus. ’ 

He has taken confiderable Ucenfe with refpe£t to the word et s 
fervir is perhaps a fpondee. 

Difmiliing the hexameter, we will briefly explain what we con- 
ceive to be the laws of Englifb accent and verfification, which 
have perhaps never been rightly conlidered. The accentuation of 
words exceeding one fyllable, can only be learned by habit, on 
account of its great irregularity. Dr Johnfon has given twenty 
rules to aiCn; foreigners, but he allows that thefe have their ex- 
ceptions. This however is almoft invariable, that every word has 
feme one fyllable prominently accented \ perhaps into has not. 
Monofyllables (land iiearlyin the fame predicament asGreekwords 
accented on the Jail; which alone, or followed by a paufe, bore the 
acute ; but, followed by other words, lofl: their accent and re- 
mained grave, being * fpoken with French monotony* There is, 
however, this difference, that when fcvcral Englilh monofyllables 
occur together, the moft important, and thofe only, bear the a- 
cute. If a monofyllabic adjeflive and fubftantiye arc joined, the 
fubftantivc has the acute, and the adjeftivc the grave, unlefs the ad- 
je(fHvebcplacedinantithefi8,inwhichcafcthercverfchappcn8. This 
iaw was obferved by alFour beft poets^ but Dr Darwin and other 

modern 


* The metrical ufe of the expreffed grave in the toXitmo/, how- 
ever, feems to indicate that the oxytons were npt fpoken with complete 
monotony, though probably Icfs ffrongly accented, than when the acute 
was expreffed. 
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modern writers have mod improperly negleded it, and even afFe£l- 
cd the reverfe. A monofyllabic adjedive, however important, can- 
not have the acute before a fubdantive accented on the fird fyllable ; 
and the reafon is, that two fyllables with the acute cannot fall 
together, unlefs fo disjoined as to admit a paufe between them : 
for indance, Pope might have been permitted to write, indead 
of more fafe^ * Nor is Paul’s church Jafer than Paul’s church-^ 
yard j * becaufe the voice can paufe between the words fufiicient- 
iy to give the acute to church ; but be could not have written, 
Mfure/afe PauPs high fieeple than PauPs church*yardy becaufe the 
acute could not be given to high in that (ituation. In verfes, 
particularly of the triple cadence, /that is, where the acute falls 
on every third fyllable), a licenfe nas been frequently ufed of 
taking off the acute from unimportant diffyllables, and fpeaking 
them grave, as if they formed a part of the enfuing word. 

Such being the fyjKem of accentuation in Teutonic languages, 
arifing neceffarily from the number of their important monofylla- 
bles, the laws of our heroic and dramatic verfe are nearly fimilar 
to thofe of the Italians. ^ he tenth fyllable Jball he accented s but, the 
accent may be occafionally drawn back to the eighth. The ftxth 
Jhall hi oi^eentei^ or both fourth and eighth' : the only exception to 
this rule is, when the lecond and eighth are accented^ and no 
Other accent intervenes. Thefe are the invariable and funda- 
mental rules that regulate our metre if two accents are fre- 
quently thrown together, (which, as we have obferved, cannot 
be done unlefs the words admit a paufe of the voice), the effe£t 
will be unpieafant ; but in every other way the metre (hould be 
varied as mucb as poffible fqr, if the accents always fall on the 
alternate fyllables, it will want melody, to which variety is ef- 
fential. It is obfervable, that the Greeks and Romans generally 
agreed in never throwing back the accent beyond one long and 
one (hort fyllable; whercaS| one of the greateft faults in the 
^gliih language is the removal of it beyond a long and two 
iboftj and fometimes beyond four fliprt fyllables, as in djlFerently, 
nec^arily. We nuo^e e few lines from Pppe| will; the accents 
and quantities marked. 

4 9 4 ^ f * 

Dif din iQue* 

s 4 ^ * 4 4 ^ 

in .iris\|( diipet, §f panpu^ bnus ; 

Jut llnie tunif*d sbu tnSrrf jsiti vItp pittf 

\ 4 i t \ 4 \ 4 

For iluii, BSift urjU liuoy dp |t Uit» , 
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Might he rStura aad blesfi ooce more our eyes, ^ 

' JL^ ' — «!. # 

New BlSlckmores and new Mllbourns would SrTse* 

/ \ V , i i % ^ / 

Ni^t ^ould great Homer lift hi« awful head, 

Zollus again would start up from thl^ dead* 

In this paiTage, the laft line is read with forme ambiguity, be* 
caufe it is doubtful whether Jlart or are luoft important, 
and which Ihould take the acute accent. The metre requires it 
to be thrown on Jlart : becaufe if up^ which is the feventh, takes 
the acute, both fixth and eighth remain ^rave, and the metre 
fails : but in the firft line, the fixth fyllable is fhort and unaccent* 
cd ; yet the acute falling on the fourth and eighth in the words 
malice and Dryden^ the metre is perfe£ily good. Words which 
never can be accented, like to% the^ ofj &c. may occupy the fixth 
place, if the fourth and eighth have the acute ; and vice verfd ^ 
but otherwife not. Englilh verfe has however one peculiarity, 
which ferves to increafe the dignity of the line, as elifions do in 
otbtF languages. The difficulty of founding two acutes to* 
gether, makes the accents fall generally on alternate fyllables, 
which may be called their proper feats : and the verfe is natural* 
ly divided into* five accentual feet; in any, or all of which, an 
additional unaccented fyllable may be inferted, which ihall not be 
reckoned in fcanning the verfe; but fuch fyllables, ihauld not 
be inferted between two, which, if feparated, would both bear 
the acute. For initance, the following lines are accurate ; 

And ma|ny an am|orous, majny a hum|orous lay. 

The impe(nal cn|fign, which|fu]l high|adTanced. 

But we are of opinion, that ieveral verfes, even in Pope, are 
faulty ; becaufe, by the improper pofition of the additional fylla* 
ble, two accents meet in the fame foot, which is improper, and 
could not otherwife happen without an intervening paufe. 

Heaven’s whole | founda|tion8 to | their cenpre nod. 

We are aware, that the word heaven has been very univerfally 
ufed as a monofyllable ; a pra£rice apinft which we proteft, be* 
caufe V cannot be fpoken with a final liquid, aS in heaven, devi/, 
&c. without the intervention of a vowel, however Ihoit. The 
fame is the cafe with the word prifm, which Dr Darwin has on 
the other hand improperly ufed as a difiyllable in the latter part 
of a verfe. We tliink that a middle courfe Ihould be fteered. 
Dionyfius has properly explained, that amongft long fyllaUes, 
fome are longer than c^ers, amongft Ihort ones feme fhorter, 
pn account of the nature of the vowel an^ the number of coo* 

fonants; 
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fonaots ; and it appears to us, that fuch final fyllables are of the 
fliorteil fpecies, and that they have not fufficient flrength to fup- 
port the half of an accentual foot, unlefs, perhaps, near the 
beginning of a verfe ; and therefore, they (hould always be ufed 
as fuperfluous fyltables, but not fo placed as to throw two ac- 
cents in the fame foot. All heaven^ s foundations would be good 
metre, becaufe the adje£live remains grave before its accented 
fubftantive. The following line from Milton, though at firft 
fight it may appear fimilar, is in fa£l; very different. 

Fallen | Cherub, | to be weak | is mis|erable* 

It divides like, 

Irre|c6ver|ably dark, | total | eclipse, 
in which there is an aberration of the accent from its proper feat 
in every foot, except the third and the lad*, but Pope’s line can- 
not be fo fcanned, becaufe in that cafe, there would be an aber- 
ration in the fecond and third foot, which is not permiffible. It 
xnud be obferved, that in verfe of the triple cadence, ieaven and 
prifm (hould be always ufed like other diflTyllables s becaufe al- 
though the triple is allowed to mix with the even cadence, no 
cadence can be ufed beyond the triple; and three unaccented fyl- 
lables with one accented, cannot be ufed as an accentual foot : 
on which account, no additional fyllables or aberration of accent 
can be permitted in that metre ; but in feme very long words a 
fecondary accent is employed. This metre, baring been fre- 
quently ufed for ludicrous lubje&s, has been written carelefsiy : 
its con(lru£lion, however, requires great attention ; for if the li- 
cenfe of making difiyllables grave be ufed injudicioufly, or the ac- 
cent thrown on an unimportant, and taken off an important mo*- 
nofyllable, the verfe will claudicate. When two accented fylla- 
bles met, the Romans appear to have ufed the fame optional liber- 
ty, that is taken in the Teutonic languages, where monofyllables 
aoound : they frequently threw the effential accent on a mond- 
fyllable, in which cafe, the fyllable following muft have remain- 
ed grave in per mare et terras fugit. 

Thus much with refpe£l to theaccentual laws of Engliffi verfe : 
but we further affert, that there is a clear difference between ac- 
cent and quantity in the Englilh language ; and that, independ- 
ent of accent, quantity neither is, nor ought to be entirely dif- 
regarded in our verfification. Every ear accuftomed to Latin fap- 
phics, would obferve the peculiar ftrud:ure of the following 
lines, and obieft to them in Englifh blank verle ; yet are they 
in every fuch as frequently occur, excepting that the 

words all follow the Latin rule of accentuation, and that the ar- 
rangement of quantities as well as accents, correfpotids with 
that in a fapphic ftanaa, 

u 
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o liquid 6tr€amIctB to th§ main rSturnIn{jr ; 

* ' * .JL JL 

Murmuring waters^ that adown the tnountala 
Rush un5bftrudlcd ; n£v£r In the ocean 

Hope to tranquil ! 

A good writer (though he might ufe the fame combination ol 
accents) ^ould naturally (hun fuch coincidence of temporal 
metre ; not as being inharmonious^ but as bearing a peculiar 
charadler, which (hould be avoided in Englifli blank verfc. It 
will appear by the following lines, which have the very fame 
accentuation and the fame csefura, that a difference of quantities 
w'ill dcftroy the rcfcmblancc to Latin fapphics. 

The headlong torrent from its native caverns 
Burfling rcsiftlcfs, with dellruAivc fury 
Roars through the valley, wading with its deluge 
Foreds and hamlets. 

The reafon that our verfc requires no ellablifhed laws of quan- 
tity, is, that a great majority of vowels in our words are long by 
nature or pofition ; many of our lines are fpondaic ; moft have 
7, 8, or 9, long fyllables ; and confequently variety of quantity 
is rather to be fought for than reftrifted. In Greek and Latin, 
rules were neceffary to prevent many Qiort fyllables falling toge-*' 
ther : in modern languages they are fo rare, that the judgement 
of the poet may be trailed ; but if he ufes the licenfe unikilful- 
]y, liis lines will be weak. In the Henriade, * Qu! rassetnblc 
sous lui la curiosTte, ’ is a miferable verfe on account of the con- 
currence of five fliort fyllables near the etid^ but many fuch are 
not likely to occur. 

The mechanifm of French verfc, which Mr Mitford declares 
himfelf unable to comprehend, appears to us very fimple. Ex- 
cept an occafional circumflex, the French do not ufe accent, and 
confequently it has no (hare in their verfification ; on which ac- 
count, their poetry aflbfds little gratification to other European 
nations. A Spaqifh writer, who feems to have been endowed 
with good tafie and judgement, fays, that its monotony can only 
pleafe * oidos mas que BaUvos.* This monotony pfrevents their 
ufing verfe of many fyllables ; their alexandrine muft be divided 
in the middle, with the fame paufe that we require at the end 
of an heroic verfe, (where we (hould be di(ratisfied with an ad- 
je£llve, whofe fubilantive commenced the next line), and of 
courfe it muft be confidered^as two verfes. Long fyllables pre- 
vail in French as well as Englhh \ and thereforci it was deemed 

fufficient 
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fttfficient to regulate the qoantilf of the mod important in each 
hemiftich, which titiift he ailwayB long $ and the art of their vcr- 
(ification conGfts in preferving a fufficient paufe in the middle^ 
and avoiding a frequent ^concurrence of (hort fyllables. The 
monotony of their language renders it neceflary for them to pay 
confiderable attention to thetr rhymes, which muft be alternately 
fingle and double ; and if the lines end wkh long vowels, the 
preceding confonants muft correfpond. The mute e after a long 
vowel is conGdered as a fyllable in the rhyme ; but in every 
other Gtuation it miift be elided by a word commencing with a 
vowel, which is not necefTary when it follows a confonant. 
The Trench have no final (hort fyllables without the vowel e, 
which is the (hort eu. Mr Mitford has afierted, (p. 2^5. & 6.), 
that there is no regular difpofition of either quantities or accents 
in French verfe : if he will examine the fixth fyllable of each 
hemiftich, he will find it as invariably long as the 13th of the 
line is (hort. "Nor is it fingular that fuch regulations fliould give 
a peculiar character very different from that of profe : the Ita- 
lians and Spaniards can produce excdlent metre of 7 or 8 fyl- 
lables by one invariable accent. Martelli attempted to write 
dramatic verfe in imitation of the French, by doubling the Ita- 
lian line of 7 fyllables. 

* ?Non tanto il fbl s* alI6gra | In qoefti nuovi albdri 
A 1 garrir degli aug^lU | al ridere dt* GdrI, 

Quant’ io gloilco, o HgUa, | nel ritrovafti in vifo 
Con la foUta pace :| quel foHto Ibrrfro, * 

The difference of male and female verfe is made by cliGon in the 
middle. This metre was not, however, imported from France, 
as fome Italian writers have imagined. Tirabofchi quotes from 
a Milanefe poet of the 13th century, the following uncouth lines. 

Fra Bon'Vexiu da Rfva | che fta in Borgo Legiiiado 

D’le corteGe da ddfcho | ne difette primano, See. 

Mr 'Mitford, however verfed in other languages, appears to be 
unacquainted with the Oriental and Celtic ; but he has thought 
it expedient to write a (hort chapter on* Oriental and Celtic ver- 
fiGcation. Having only to ftate upon (his fubjed;, that be under* 
Jiands the meeban^jtn of their vetfe U accentual^ it was^ncccffary to 
fill the chapter with other matter; and we find in it extraordi- 
nary and unfupported affertions on a very intricate fubjefl;, which 
is not neceffariJy coniieded with that of "Mr Mitford’s work,-— 
namely, thefirigin and affinities of diiScrent languages. This is a 
point which perhaps can never be decided ; but it is certain that it 
can only be iliuftrs^ by all intimate acquaintance with thofe feve- 
ral tongues, and the earlieft recordis^and traditional hiftory of 
the people who ufeffthem. Mr Mitfosd, however, who appears to 

have 
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have learned no Oriental, no Celric, no Sclavonic ht^age, nor 
(as far as we can colle£l from his book) German, or any north* 
em tongue, difpofes of ever^ dialed between the capital of the 
Great Mogul and the Atlantic, in the mod brief and authorita- 
tive manner, by dividing them into two families, (p. 346.) He 
appears never to have heard of the Hui^arian and Lappifh, 
which are reckoned very diftind from other Eoroj^ti languages. 
On their fimilarity a cundus work has been pubiimed in Sweden 
by Sajnowic. We alfo recommend to the learned author the 
perufal of a (hort treatife, tranflated from the French by Mr 
Tooke, and augmented with his own obfervations, on the affinity 
of Latin and Sclavonic ; tending to prove, not that Greek and 
Sclavonic were clofely allied, as Mr Mitford has affiimed, but 
that Latin a|;ofe from a mixture of the two. Perhaps it may be 
truly alTertid, that all languages have fome points of affinity; 
and he might as well have united his two branches; for the 
Greek has perhaps more connexion with the Celtic than the 
Teutonic tongues ; and he himfelf appears to inlinuatc, that the 
Welfh harp was of Greek extradion. To the diftindion made 
between Welfii muiic and the Scotifh airs, which he fays were 
begotten on the bleak Highlands by the bagpipe, and confluent* 
ly admitted no change of key, we mu.fl; take three exceptions ; 
that fome Scotch airs have a change of key ; that the bagpipe 
may be played in a major and minor key, and admits the lame 
extent as the hautboy ; and that the harp was more ancient in 
the Highlands than the bagpipe. It was perhaps iifed by. all*' 
Celtic nation^. With refped to Gaelic vtrie, it is certainly ac- 
centual ; but the recurrence of accents more irregular 

than in Englilh metre, haidng been regnllpl by the mufic to 
which it was adapted ; and its rhyme conlifts of fimilar accented 
vowels, without regarding the confonants. Mr Mitford only 
mentions Icelandic, poetry, to exprefs his dilbelief of the variety 
of metres to which Wormius has alluded; and he fays, that * it 
is only fpr the notice with which fuch critics as Mr Ellis and the 
Bilbop of Dromore have honoured it, that I can have any re- 
fped for Wormius’s difeovery of 136 Icelandic 'meafures. * Mr 
Ellis appears to have ufed the word difeovered inadvertently. 
The expreffion in Wofinius is, ‘ Rythmorum infinita fere funt 
genera ; vulgo tamen ufitatiorum centum triginta fex eile putan- 
tur. ’ He explains one fort of Icelandic metre, and. gives the 
following Latin words, as an example of it. 

^ CWSTtfj Caput neSTrum 
CorONf/ te iON/x. 

The commencement of Harold’s fong in EnytHnga £iga, will 
Ihew that he was not inaccurate. 


SneiU 
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SfjeiH fyrer Siiil^ viDa^ 

SUD; varum tha ^rVDiV. 

We choofe two fpecimens from the various Icelandic metres we 
have met with, which will ferve to fiiow, that, by various length 
of lines, csefaras, alliterations, «final rhymes, correfponding let- 
ters in the middle of words, and difpofitlon of verfes in ftanza, 
136 varieties might be eaGly produced. The Icelanders fre- 
quently ufed different metres in the fame poem. $ marks the 
caefura- * 

LvdvriM// ^rvdvr f Uet fo 
Lcitrtr ybeit a4 iefna ^ratt. 

itilld^r f Grymur /erkp 

Grainvr or /amvr a fmlidavtx)ii^—Karl of Grymur, 

And in the fame poem, 

Irlareh telur ad § Hilia tbiod msd § Hordu ^Ic, 

'Hta/marf bryntuTp f HrUmners fiiale, 

■ lAtlldat Jiyep og Golnirs 3ale. 

We truft that thefe inlbnces will remove all fccpticifin on this 
fubjefl. 

Mr Mitford has devoted a chapter to a prqjeft for increafing 
the euphony of the EngKfli language, which might perhaps have 
been well omitted. It is certainly capable of improvement ; but 
fuch proj<^’£ts mufl always be deemed chimerical. It has been faid 
of many countries, (particularly Portugal), that their language 
would be excellent, if the people knew how to pronounce it ; 
and perhaps Portuguefe euphony might be greatly mcreafed by 
referring uieir rules of pronunciation to a committee of forcign- 
eis j but w€ do not chink the natives of Lifbon would unite in 
a vote of thanks produ£iion of tlieiv report. 

^Before we conchw^ this article, we will briefly give the fum 
of our arguments concerning the nature of Greek and Latin ac- 
cents, which, we are perfuaded, thofe who are mofl bigotted to 
a contrary fyftem, will not calily anfwer to their own fatisfa£tion. 
We find, that in Englifh, Italian, and other languages, the re- 
gular difpofition of prominent fyllables in certain places confti- 
tutes metre: we find that, in Latin verfe of the fame length, 
the fyllables, which bore the acute accent, generally fell in the 
fame places \ and that in fome metres they were invariably fixed 
there It we find, that where greater liberties of quantity were ad- 
niitted in the iambic, that the acute accent was never permitted to 
wander from the Cxth feat ; and that fevcral forms of verfe (to 
whicli no^pther objeSion whatfoever could be made) were aban- 
doned, to preferve uniformly that fitnation of the acute accent : 
and wc alio know, that, in modem verfe, we can permit an ir- 
tdgular difpofiiion of aU the pominent fyllables, except the lad. 
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if that fixth place be filled by one. Further, we know that the 
Greek and* Latin acute accents were precifely fimilar to eacK 
other ; that they were defcribed in the fame manner j and that 
no natural difference was dated to have at any period exided be* 
tween them. We find that the Greeks wrote verfes of a cer- 
tain length, which had no regularity but the difpofition of ac- 
cents Jn the very places which, in our verfe,: are the natural feats 
of our ptominent fyllables. From thefe premifes, ‘ we draw this 
conclufion, that the accented fyllables of the Greeks and Romans 
did produce the fame metrical effect that the prominent fyl- 
lables (which have always been called accented) in modern 
languages do produce ; and we know that the modern Greeks 
pronounce them in the fame manner. Mr Primatt difplayed 
much learning in his treatife on the fubjeft of Greek accents ; 
but he was afraid of handling his own weapons ; and, direding 
his attacks againil profe only, fuffered himfelf to be defeated "by 
poetry. The heft work on the, fubjeft appeared in lygd, and 
lias been attributed to a learned prelate ; . but, however fkilfully 
he wielded the exterminating fword againft Latin accentuation 
in the Greek language, it fell from his hand at the clofe of aU 
his labour ; and fubferibing, through needlefs timidity, to a' theo- 
ry fupported by no evidence, he fuffered the fpedres of Latin 
accents to rife again,' and poft themfelves on the laft feet of hex- 
ameters: 

We have thus attempted to folve that gofdian knot of accent 
and quantity, which feems to have bound the underltandings of 
many learned men \ and, as it is very difficult tO eXpreTs by writ- 
ten definitions, the Varieties of found, in labouring to tender 
ourfelves diftinAly intelligible, we are aware that we itiay have 
appeared prolix and tedioUs. , , , • ' 

Having tfefpaflbd perhaps too long bn the attention of oiir 
readers, by the difeuffion of this wide and intricate fubje£); ; op- 
pofing ibme ftatements in Whieh we thought Mr Mirford mif- 
taken ; illuflratin'g others which may not have been placed in the 
proper light and adducing new matter which fo u's appeared 
important ; we are under the rieceflity of difmilTxng many parts 
of his learned Work, Without cbmmenting on them, or giving 
them the particular praife which they deferve^ We fegfet, how- 
ever, that Mr Mirford's obfervations are communicated to the 
public with fo Ihtle ornament erf didion; Sentences like the fol- 
lowing are infe|ior to the ftyle of polite converfation. 

< Aware of the hazatd of criticizing language, but efpecially a 
reign language, the rifk of onefelf xtiiftaking, and the of mlmg to 
make ox^felf underftood by others, for explanation of the hyppthefis 
ventured, in the ^ article of the fifteenth fe&iony concerning the lofs 
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of accent in the French language! 1 defire to ref^ to example witliio 
tlie Engliih language#^ p. 431* And (honly after! * The difficulties 
of the pafla^t turning into Freiteh! * &c. 

We are w Itdm requiring lugh-wrought expreifion! bold ima* 
geryt or fibhoma periods, in a work of this nature; but we 
tldnb t>^ lie^ who propofes fchemes for improving the euphony 
of.^e Epglifli language, wquld be heard with more deference. 
If he were ftudious of writing that language, as it now exifls, 
Ijfvith proprie^ and degree. The work has, however, intrin- 
fic merit, which will compenfate the faults of ftyle ; and we think 
it our duty to recommend it to the attention of all who take any 
intereft in fuch fpeculations. 


Art. XI. Prindpi di &taim per i JV/rf, per i Ponti^ e per k 
Poltu Di Paolo de Langes. 

From Memorie de Mat. c Fis. de la Societa Italiana. 

1803. VoL X. Part I. p. 183. 

Tt was remarked hj an eminent mathematician, that while we 
give ourfelves infinite trouble to purfue inveftigations relating 
to the motions and mafies of bodies which move at immeafurable 
diftances from our planet, we have never thought of determining 
the forces neceffary to prevent the roofs of our houfes from fall- 
ing on our heads. To accomplilh this inveiligation, various me- 
thods have been employed fince his time ; and the author of the 
very elegant trad now before us begins by deferibing two of thefe, 
and (hewing their defeds. 

* The firil was that of the ordinary compofition and refolution of 
forces. By very eafy fteps, this method leads us to an equation 
between the fine and cofine of a given angle of inclination and 
the preflure exerted by a beam refting diagonally between two 
given planes. If ^ is the angle of its inclination to the horizontal 
plane, o ss its length, b =: the diftance of its centre of gravity 
from the upper extremity, and P =; its whole weight, then the 
force of the other extremity in an horizontal diredion is equal to 

There were other values of thiaf force deduced 

a fin. p 

from different principles. It was given cither as 
(a — fin. p. cof. or as (P fin. p. cof. p.) 

Upon thefe refults, our author obferves, that when the beam 
^ horizontal, the firft formula gives wfinity for the value of its 
horizontal force ; and when the beam is vertical, we have, by the 

lame 
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fame folutions nothing for the vaM^ of the horizontal force. But 
the other two formulas, he adds, give nothing for the value of that 
force in both thefe cafes ; and one of them gives the folution in- 
dependent of the pofition of the centre of gravity. This mode of 
folving the problem takes into view, as it ought to do, the diftance 
of die centre of gravity from the extremity of the diagonal bearri^ 
and is fuch as to give the value of the horizontal preiTure equal to 
nothing in each of the extreme cafes, both when th& beam is 
placed at ri^t angles to the horizontal plane, and when it coin- 
cides with mat plane. 

The form of the queftion here alluded to, is the fimpleft cafe 
of this problem. It is the only cafe, as we (liail afterwards fee, 
which our author difcufles ( but it is certainly the moft g^ral 
and fundamental, as well as the eafieft to be invefligsted. It is 
treated with great neatnefs and elegance, and with geometrical 
rigour, in this paper, which we recommend as an excellent intro- 
du£lion to the great fubjed of arches. ^ 

The firft cafe of the problem in queftion is thus enunciated. 
Two planes being given, at right angles to each other, and a rod 
or beam of any fhape, but of a given weight and length, being 
placed between the planes at any inclination, it is required to 
find the prelTure exerted by the inferior extremity of the beam in 
an horizontal direfrion. Of this problem, our author ^yes a 
geometrical folution of great elegance by means of the ellipfe, 
having previoully demonftrated the following property of that 
curve ; that if from a point in its tranfverfe axis, a ftraight line 
be inclined fo that the curve and the point intercent a portion 
equal to half the conjugate, the portion intercepted between the 
comugate and the curve is equal to the femitranfverfe. He then 
adds an analytical folution of the problem. If p is the angle of 
the beam’s inclination to the horizon, P its weight, m and n the 
two portions of its length on each fide of its centre ot gravity, 
then the horizontal preiTure of the lower extremity ie equal to’ 

P great 

neatnefs and fymmetry, and which is found to agree exafriy^with 
folutions of lefs general cafes drawn from other methods; Her 
adds two inveftigations to difeover the pofition of thebeamVeentre; 
of gravity which gives the greateft pofiible preilute at » given 
angle of inclination, and to difcoVer the angle of inciinatimi which 
gives the fame mammum at a given pofition tA the beam^s ctmtro 
of gravity. The ordinary method of tnaxHna and ap-^ 

plied to the above formula, gives, for the firft cafe, au expreflion 
from whence we may deduce the foObWing fimple {btuttOfi^-^^at' 
the diftance between the centre and the vertical plane muft be a 

B b fourthi 
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fourth, proportional to the length of- the beam, the cofine of its 
inclination, and the fum of the fine and cofme of inclination* 
For the folation of the fecond cafe, let a ss the beam’s length, and 
i = its giv^:4uperior fegment, the heigl ^ - 

-N''' ‘ .a'j 

mity above the horizontal plane muft be a 

in order that the prefTure may be the gre 
preflton, trahflated into geometrical language (as we tranllated the 
former), {hews that the fquare of the height mult be a fourth 
proportional to the fquare of the beam’s length, the cube of its 
hifeVib'r fegment, and the fum of that cube, 'and the parallelepiped, 
Vrhoie bafe is the fquare of the fuperior fegment, and altitude the 
inferior fegment. From thefe proportions, it is eafy to conclude, 
th^t if the beam is inclined at an angle of 45% the horizontal 
preiTute is a maximum when the centre of gravity falls in the mid- 
dle of the beam, and converfely. 

Having^coniidered the limple cafe, of one beam prelCng on 
two planes' at right angles to each other, our author proceeds to 
epnfider, how his refults are modified by the combination of 
different beams, which, it may be remarked, is the^ordinary cafe 
in praftice. He Ihews, by confiderations which muft immediate- 
ly prefent tbemfelves to thofe who attend to the foregoing analyfis, 
liiit when two equal beams lean againft each other, they are ex- 
ad;ly to each other as to the vetticle plane in the cafes above folved. 
In like manner, the folution of the cafe in which three beams are 
copnedied together, the one lying over the other horizontally, 
is reduced to a variety of the nrft cafe } and when four beams 
are combined, two meeting in a point above, and refting upon 
the other two, inclined at any acute angle to the horizon, he 
(hews that when the two latter are attached by a chain palTing 
horizontally acrofs the interval, the cafe is reducible to the jori- 
ginal and general problem, being a .variety of the laft hypothe- 
cs., But ^hen four beams are thus combined, and no conne- 
xion is made between the two inferior ones at their upper ex- 
tremities» the folution of the problem becomes much more intri- 
cate. Ibis will be apparent if we cbnfider that all the former 
folutipHs depend upon the difeovered nature of the traje£iory, 
which thb ceUtm of gravity of the beam deferibes, when it de- 
feends hreely in the angle of two planes vertical to each other. 
I his is well kiioWn to be an elliptical arch *, and, confequently, 
the folutioiuDf the problem is effeded by the ^plication of that 
curve’s pbviouB properties* , But in the cafe cf four beams, the 
two higheft of which meet and reft <m the two loweft with their 
extre«utieS| itevjeral emres be difeovered, in which the 
V centres 
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centres of gravity of each pair of beams and the junfiittre of the twia 
feverally move. One 'curve be found for the trajediory of 
the centres of the two tipper beams, anotha for the trsdediory 
of the centres of the lower beams, and a third for the trajo^oiy 
of the mutual joinings of the two beam* on each fide. Our 
author has not thought proper to make any attempt to difcover 
thefe three curves ; but he limits the probtem^ in difierent ways . 
in order to fimplify it, and to facilitate an approximation to the di- 
lution. He iirft fuppofes the lower beam to be (topped on the 
horizontal plane^ by an obftacle at a given point } then it ia clear 
that its centre of gravity gyrates in a circle, whole radius is given. 
Still the traje^kory of the upper beam’s centre remains to be found : 
he fuppofes it to be elliptical, which it is nearly, ^when the 
of the upper beam’s inclination to the horizon is very fmalL Ima 
cafe, therefore, is refolved into the cafes formerly inveHigated. 
He then takes the cafe of the lower beam ftanding fixed VK the 
perpendicular ; and in this hypothefis, alfo, the centre of the up? 
per beam gyrates in an elliprical arch when the angle of its hori- 
zontal inclination is fmall. Thefe are obvioufly the fimpleftcafes { 
the latter is that of a roof fupported by two pillars or pilaftres* 
but very flat, and of the kind known by the name of ' Tetti alia 
Man/arda, ’ Such roofs ^are by far the mofl elegant $ they are 
pniverfally employed all over Italy, both for the coverings of^ ufe- 
ful and 01 ornamental buildings. They are the roofs found in all 
ancient temples, and other ftru&ures of the Greek and Roman 
ages. But they are obvioufly adapted only to a climate where lit* 
tie or no fnow falls. In the northern countries .of Europe, the 
roofs aflume a very di&rent appearance : they are built very near- 
ly in the verrical line : inflxad of two beams refting on the up- 
right pillars or walls at fmall horizontal angles, we there find four, 
fix, and eight beams, joined, or little feparated at the top, and in- 
clined to one ano^er and to the columns or walls, in direfiiong 
which deriate but little from the perpendicular. Tofuch cafe^ 
the folution, or rather the rough approximation of the Italian m^ . 
ihematician, does not at all apply } and as fucb cafes were evi* 
dently within the fcope of bis general aueftion, suid i^mted 
themfelves to his obfervation in the courfe of his invenigationB^ 
it may be diought that he was bound to fumiih a folutipn ra 
them. Inftead of this, he does not even fliate how their exs^- 
nation is to be carried on. He contents binfetf with Teinarlung, 
that they are extremdy intricate j and immediately leaves the fuo- 
je£I. We (hall offer a few ftrkEIures upop thofe cafes, and point 
put the general meffiod of refotviag them.' 

Our author has certainly been top. e^y by the ap- 

Bb -3 ' pearanc^ 
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pearance of their difficulties at a diftance, and by not attend* 
in^ to the Heps which lead to the introdu£l;ion of the elliptical 
trajefkory^ in the' branches preliminary to his own invelligations 
of the fimple Cafes. He feems to have thought that the ellipfe 
was dlfcovered to be the traje^lory of the beam’s centre of gra- 
vity^ when k moves in the angle of two perpendlcularsy in con* 
libquenoe of feme property peculiar to the centre of gravity. On 
the contraryi this is a propolitbn derived from the inveiligation 
of a very general problem of inclinataons. If it is r^uired to 
incline a given ftraight Tine in a given anglci fo that another 
ihraight line given in pofition, fhall cut the line given in magni- 
tude in a given point ; we know that this problem ^an he folved 
by the ancient geometrical analyfis. But when there is no ftraight 
line given in pofition, the problem becomes indeterminate or Jo- 
caJ ; and the given point in the ftraight line* given in magnitude, 
Is always in an ellipie which may be found. Let a = the length 
of the given line, i =a its fuperior fegment, confequently a — ^ = 
its other part, y 9 the perpendicular drawn from the given point 
to one of the given lines, and x the perpendicular drawn from 
the fame point to the other line. By fimilar triangles^ we have 
— to the fegment intercepted between the perpendi- 
cular y, and the line to be inclined. This fegment is therefore 

(equal to (a — i) } and (by the p ro p erty of the right>angled 

trlangle)(«— i)* = or y* X (i*— »*), 

^ equation the ellipfe, whofe tranfveife axis is equal to twice 
(a b), and whofe conjugate axis is equal to twice i. Which 
is the very propofition, including die lemma, by whole alMance 
the authofa fohitions are accotn^ilbed. And therefore it is evU 
dent diat this method of folving the problem depends on no pro* 
perty of ^ beam'a centre gravity, but folely on the datum of 
any point in die length of the beam. 

' We IhAl now foppofe dwt it is required to find die preflure 
of the Santtng fides oX the roof ol a temple, fupported by up> 
right pi^rs or f^aRres^ Ihe piobtetn is reduced to diis. To 
find the c u rv e line in whadi the centre of gravity of one of the 
Ranting beaims moves, while its loumr extremity gyrates wkfa the 
pHIai^s upper irtid in a circle, and die upper extremity moves along 
a vertical plane ; oy, whith is the fame Aktgt to find the locos m 
a given pomf ih a ftvai|^ line given in miiguitnde, one end of 
which is enried along a ftraight fine gfoeh w pofition, and the 
pdier along the circumfortAioe U cinde. Hiis is one of 
|he fopppfed by om amiMir ^ ^ of t»o intricate a nature to 
; ' > juftify 
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juftify him In attempting its inveftigatlon. To us it does by no 
means appear of fo hiaccefiible a nature* 

Let b, and {a — i), be the fegmems of the given ftraight line 
as before, r s the under beam or pillar, that is, the radius of the 
given circle, iifr= its diftance, when vertical from the vertical 
fine given in pofition, y = the perpendicular drawn from the given 
point in dhe moving line to the tangent of the circle, which is 
perpendicular to the given vertical line, k = the of that 

tangent which y and the given vertical intercept. Then, by fimi- 
lar triangles, we have b:a — b iix to the part of the tangent 
intercepted between y, and a perpendicular drawn from the inter- 
fediion of the given circle and the moving line. This portion is 

therefore equal to - (n — b)\ and the portion intercepted be- 
tween the point of contafl and the lall mentioned perpendicular 

is equal to ic — « + 7 — b). But by the property of the circle, 

b 

the fquare of this portion is equal to the difference between the 
fquares of the radius, and of a portion of the diameter intercepted 
between the centre and the vertical cord, equal to twice the a- 
bove portion of the tangent. Therefore this portion is equal to 

and the perpendicular drawn 
from the moving point to the above vertical cord, is equal to 

y + r — {x — the fquare of which 

quantity (by the property of right-angled triangles) is equal to^ the 
difference between the fquares of the fegmeat (o — b) of the given 

line, and the intercepted portion of the tangent x — w + t (flf — 

We c^tain therefore the following equation between and y. 

(a — 4. * (a— 4. 

4. r — — (k — « 4. j (a — j 

or jf = {a—hy — ix — m + y (a --bfj 

oi^ fina^* ij) ss 4. — 

V’i* r* + — a ^ 

/- B b 4 
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This curve has one fingular circomftance attending its Connexion 
vrith the problem Inquefiiioh. In the general^ it is a curve oif 
the fourth onler* But in the particular cafe of the inferior beatn 
or pillar bemg^ equal to one ot the upper beam*s fegmente, it be- 
comes a conic ledion ; fo r then we have r g — b\ and the 
equation becomes by:=z% r* + [b ^^ a xY — ^ r ; a com- 
mon quadratic equationi denoting an hyperbola^ which may be 
eafily conftrufled. The above fouition, however, is general for 
all cafes, and gives the method of calculating the horizontal pref- 
furc, whenever the beams reft freely upon vertical fupports, that 
is, upon pillars fixed at their bafes, but turning freely round 
them.' By fimilar means, we may obtain folutions of tne other 
cafes, the problem being always reducible to the method of incli- 
nations. ^ And when the curve in which the* extremity of the pil- 
lar or inferior beam moves is algebraical, the curve in which the 
centre of the upper beam moves is likewife algebraical ; when 
the former is trahfcendental, the latter is fo too. The fame kind 
of foluHon may be extended ftill farther. For if, inftead of a pil- 
lar or beanlj we fubftitutc a wheel or roller (and this is a cafe of 
frequent occurrence in pra&ice), the point in which the upper 
beam meets this reft, moves in a cycloid ; and we may, by work- 
ing as above, eafily obtain the line in which the centre of gravity 
of the upper beam moves.* If' we rhiftake not, this trajeftory is 
in fuch a cafe another cycloid, 'the eyolutc of the former. But 
we (hall hot enlarge farther upon this fubjefl:. Enough has been 
faid to prove how unneceflkry the author’s apprehenCops were of 
the difliculties in which the inquiry would involve him. We mull 
however add, before quitting this part of the fubjeft,' that he 
leems to have been guilty of an overfight in one of his limitations. 
He fuppofes the lower beam to be flopped by an obftacle, in or- 
der to Cmpllfy the invefligation, by taking away the calculation 
that relates to this lower beam’s horizontal preflure. *Now, the 
very objcdl: of the inquiry is to find the ftrength or power of this 
obltacle : for, to fay that it flops the horizontal movement of the 
beam, is exadly faying that a force has been found equal and 
oppofite to. ti# beanos norizonul prefiTum. What renders fuch an 
aiTumption the more exceptionable is; that in all pradical cafes 
the obftacle is the very point in view. It is the aim of our cal- 
culations. • 

ThC' memoir now before us began with remarks upon the inef- 
ficacy of the ordinary doftrincs of dynamics to folve the ftatical 
' mOhlsm unler confideration. It concludes farther illuftra- 
^pibus of the fame topic. He deduces, from die formulas obtained 
1)1^ lus own method,- a value of Jl tluit the' weight required to 
* counteradi 
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CounteraA die horizontal prefrure» by being attached to a cord 
which paiTes jover a pulley^ and is fixed to the lower end of the 
i^am. He takes, or courie, the fimple cafe of a beam between 
two planes at ri^t angles to each other, this being in jfaf); the 
only oQe which he has refolved. According to his method, dien^ 

J utting a ;= the length of the beam, i ^ its upper fegment, 

^ s its weight, and x zz the horizontal line drawn from its centr e 

to the vertical plane, we have y = (a - if ' 

This is ealily deduced from the analyfis formerly defcribed by the 
differential calculus, and then exterminating the iluxionary ex- 
prelTions. From the common method of compofition and refolu- 

tion of forces refults the equation /= And 

author infers from thence, that this method is quite inadequate to 
the general folution of the problem. The firft mentioned formula 
being obtained from the theory of vires viva^ ox af^ions, as he 
terms it, only by his method of operating, he extends his infer- 
ence to that mode of folution alfo. 

Now we propofe to demonffrate, that thefe refults, fo far 
from being at variance with each other, lead us, when compar- 
ed together, to a very happy illuftration of the whole folution. 
In order to fliew this, put the two values of J" above deduced 

equal to each other, and we have the equation =z 

P (a — b) If X V h* — X* , , . . 

(— «■ = 

ai {y — X.*) i and, extending this equation, we get ^ + — 

a i M* ss a or, 4iP — b*:saK* {a —j ) ; and mUi fides being 
divifible by (a -- b), we have b =s V a **, Iberefore we find 
that, according to the union of the above refults, the beam is in 
equilibrio, when {rrelfing againft the horizimtal plane, provided the 
centre of gravity is in a point of it, that one of its fegnients 
is tlie firft of two mean proportionals between its whole length 
and the horizontal diftance of the centre from the vertical plane. 
Is this propoiition true upon other principles ? Our readers may 
find, by turning to our review of Signor Fontana’s pa^, that 
this is the very, fglution given of a different problem, imth by Eu- 
ler, upon the theory of mtuma, and by Fontana, up<m the appli- 
cation of the ariilhmetic of fines to die ordinary principles c£ fta- 
tics. Both thefe mathematiciahB.have proved, mt a rod or beam 
preffed W any force aerinft a plane, renuuns in equilibrio upon 
^ given fulcnuft, when it is lo placed one w its fegments 

is 
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is. the firft of two mean proportionals between the wh<de length 
and the diftance of the fulcrum from the plane. The two cafes 
are therefore in &is ialtance exa£lly the lame ; and the ordinary 
calculus founded «^>on the doArine of the compofition and refolu- 
tion of forces* inftead of leading us into error* as our author raflily 
fuppofeS) prefents* when compared with his own, an elegant con- 
firmation of Ae whole folution, as well as a propoGtioa regarding 
this one cafe, which neither method of itfelf pointed out. For we 
find that the prediire P vanilhes altogether in the above expreflioni 
and we fee plainly that there is one medtod of leaning the beam 
upon the wall and the ground, fo that >t fhall remain accurately 
at reft without any counteracting force (y ) applied to its extre- 
mity, and merely by fiipporting its centre. If the centre of 
gravity be only placed at a diftance from the vertical plane, equal 
to the fquare root of the fradion whofe numerator is the cube 
of the beam's fupctior fegment, and whofe nominator is the 
whole beam, then the beam will be in equilibrio, without the 
help of ftidion, pronded its centre be fupported. 

Ahefe confequences might be profecuted much farther, and 
illuftrated by a variety of curious phylical porifms with which 
they are intimatdy connected. We (hall, however, here con- 
clude writh remarking, that the fubjecft entered upon by our au- 
thor in the paper now analyzed, deferves a much fuller invefti- 
gadon than he has given it. To entitle his eflay < ihe princi- 
ples of ftatics applied to the conftrudtion of roofs, bridges and 
vai^ ’ is certainly eminently ridiculous, when the whole fcope 
of it comprdiends only a fingle cafe of the elementary doCtrines 
of the firft of thofc fubjeCts. The remainder of thcfe doCtrines 
are only mentioned in the eflay, in order to be difmiflred as too 
difiicult ; and not a word is (aid of eidier bridges or vaults. Yet 
are we for from wiflimg to undervalue the author's merits. ‘^iThat 
he really attempts, he executes wdl. His folutiops are ftrifl, 
clear, and elegant. We only regret that he has chofen (o limit 
his darings i and truft he will (bon return to die charge, 


Art. Xn. jf JiortherH Summer .• er Travels round the Baltict 
through Denmarki Sweden, Ru^ Rrufia, and part Ger~ 
many, in the war 4^04. By john Carr, 1 ^. 410. pp. 49a. 
London, Fbifips. tSop. 

Tm eftima^ng the meriti of dus large volume, it is fair to recol- 
^ ledt that the author’s pretenflcms are fufficiently modeft. His 
plan has evidently been to pfodtttw a htxk lather for the amufer 
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mcnt than the information of the reader ; and he rarely expofes 
himfelf to cenfurc or ridicule, unlefs when he deviates, into lefs 
humble tracks. His excurfion feeras to have been rapidly per- 
formed, and he has with proportionate haftc given a Ikstch of the 
objeds which forced themfelves upon his notice, and of the inci- 
dents which occurred to him on the journey. The countries 
through which his route lay, have, of late years erpecially, been 
much frequented, and he has rendered an acceptable fervice to 
the travelling portion of the community, by recording a variety of 
paiticulars fo little interefting to the generality of mankind, that 
but for the afliftance of fuch writers as Mr Carr, each traveller’s 
experience would be loft; to his fucceflbrs. In one refpe£f, as 
contrafted with other authors in the fame department of litera- 
ture, he deferves peculiar praife. He does not aim at fupplying 
his want of interefting mater, or breaking the dullnefs of his 
fubjefl^, by retailing anecdotes of private chara£lers; and the 
fentiments which he has an opportunity of introducing, are, for 
the moft part, fuch as no wife or good man needs be aihamed to 
acknowledge. He has augmented the dock of books which join 
entertainment and ufefulnefs, without any 'injury either to public 
morals, or to the feelings of individuals. 

Such is the general impreflton which a careful perufal of this 
book has left of its merits ^ and we hope it will not be aferibed 
to a deGre of qualifying the praife now bellowed, that we fugged 
how fmall the dilBculty is of communicating a certain portion of 
eniertainment by the narrative of travelling occurrences, and the 
defeription of the moft prominentobje£tsin foreign countries. This 
eafy talk has been performed by Mr Carr; and we iliall take oc- 
cafion, as we proceed, to notice the trifling proportion of new in- 
formation which is to be gleaned from his accounts. It is our 
duty alfo to point out the fpecimens of ignorance and bad tafte 
which fometirhes occur in his pages, and to re£lify a few errors 
of more ferious importance, into which he feems to have fal- 
Icn. 

Our author fets out with a promife, .that be is to * write from 
his feelings. ’ Arriving at Harwich, and viGcing the churchyard, 
he Gnds the tomb of a Norway ihip captain, who died by the bite 
of a mad dog. This * draws from ’ Mr Carr many lines of poetry^ 
pnd the following, among others. 

* The fond companion of thy pilgrim feet, 

Who watch’d when thou would’ft fleep, and moan’d, if mifs’d. 
Until be found his mafter’s face fo fweet, 

Imprefs’d with death the hand be oft had kifs’d. * 

It is fortunate that Mr Catt does not throqghout the book ad- 
lijsre to this alarming ^romife,, of * writing from his feelings. ’ 
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From Hufam where he landed, he proceeds through Holftem, 
and crofles the Belts. As he is extremely fond of quoting, parti- 
eularly from Shaketpeare, the country of Hamlet furniflies him 
with conftant bpportonities of indulging this propenfity : and in- 
deed if he did not find fuch occafions, he would make them ; for 
lie no foooer obferves a man with a red face, than he gives at 
length FalftafTs fpecch to Bardolph. One of the moft drying pe- 
euUarities in the conArudtbn of this hook, is the difcrepancy be- 
tween the titles or fummanes given at the beginning of the chap- 
ters, or tops of pages, and the contents themfelves. The fol- 
lowing pafiage is called * Dant/h charaBer* 

f Dane h a good-natured laborious charafter ; he is fond of fpi- 
rits, but is rarely intoxicated ; the feverity of the climate naturalizes 
the attachment, and his deportment in the indulgence of it is inofen- 

Then follows the title ^ Gin, ’ which introduces a ftory of a 
Dane receiving from a fat landlady a glafsof that fluid, and drink- 
ing it off f as if it had been as much cocoa milk ; ’ a fight, one 
Ib'ould think, that an inhabitant of London need not have pene- 
trated inlq Denmark to fee. Under the title of * a merry error ^ ’ 
we find if recorded, that a young German, upon being ilopped at 
a barrier, jumped up and exclaimed, * Vat de devil ! dus dat little 
Rufs man take us all for /crews ? ’ meaning Jpies. Mr Carr’s 
own French Airntfhes manv equally * merry errors. ’ We (hall 
only mention his whimfical converfion of the Knight’s Hall in 
Frederickiborg palace into f Sai de Chevalier.^ (p. B3.) As we 
are upon the fubjed Of languages, we may here enter our protefl: 
againft a pradHce by no means peculiar to this traveller, of giving 
French names and titles to places and perfons as little connetfted 
with France as with China. Our own language is furely rich e- 
iTOugh to ftirniih thofe expreifions \ and yet we muff have Swedes 
and Germans csdled Movfieur^ and the ftreets of Stockholm named 
as if they were in Paris. This incorrednefs is the more remark- 
able in Mr Carr, becaufe he difplays a minute attention to fuch 
matters upon other occafions. He never mentions an Englifh 
efquire,* without adding that clumfy defignation ; for example, in 
the following exclamation^* How oppofite was this tribunal to 
that which Sheridan, in a blaze of eloquence, apoftrophized oj)qn 
the trial of Warren Haftings, Efquire I (p. 97.) * ^ 

There is nothing in out autbor^s detached remarks and ftorie^ 
relative to DetinUrk, which we think worth the trouble either of 
abridging tr extra£Bng. Our readersj^we are afraid, would be 
little, amufed with an account of Tycho Brahe, * who was the 
s^vehtor of a new fyftem of the world, ’ lofihg his nofe in a 
^rrel, and making a new one of gold and lilver \ and we are 
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prevented from quoting thc hiftory of the Dutch heemit, by our 
nnurUlingnefs to incur the neceility of extra£ting his epitaph trati* 
Hated by the ‘ diftin|ui(hed pen of William Hayley, £h)uire/ and 
his farewell by the * poetic and elegant mind of Leigh Hunt, 
Efquire. * The following is a fair fpecimen of Mr Carres talent 
for defeription. When he confines himfelf to a plain enumera^ 
tion of obvious particulars, he is well enough* It is in his fine 
and feeling humours that he endane:ers our gravity* 

* The firft day we dined at Orke Ginga^ under the porch of a little 
cottage : the feenery about us was very defotate and dreary. As wc 
ikirted fotne of the lakes which abound in Sweden, we iaw tHe pealant 
women half-knee deep in water, walking their linen : they looked 
hardy and happy. The architect muft ever be governed by nature in 
the iize, Hiape and materials of his building. Sweden is one continued 
rock of granite, covered with fir : hence the cottages, which are only 
one fiory high, and many of the fuperior houfes, are conftru^^ed 
wood, the planks of which are let into each other in a layer of mofs, 
and the outfide is painted of a red colour : the roof is formed with the 
bark of the birch, and covered with turf, which generally prefents a 
bed of grafs, fufficicntly high for the feythe of the mower* l^c floora 
of the rooms are fire wed with the Hips of young fir, which give then 
the appearance of litter and diforder ; and the fmell is far froni being 
pleafant. Nothing can be more dreary than winding through the forefia 
which every now and then prefent to the weary eye little patches of 
cleared ground, where firs had been fellbd by fire, the dumps of whieby 
to a coniiderable height, were left in the ground, and at the difiance rc- 
fembled fo many large fionea. Inexhaufiible abundance of wood inducea 
the peafant to think it labour loft to root them up ; and they remain to 
augment the general drearinefs of the feenery. 

< The populatipn in both the provinces of Scania and Sraabndf is 
very thinly dtffufed : except in the very few towns between Flenfborg 
and Stockholm, the abode of man but rarely refrelhes the eye of the 
weary traveller. At dawn of day, and all day long, he moves in a 
forefi, and at night be deeps in one. The only birds we faw were 
woodpeckers. The peafantry are poorly houfed and clad ; yet amidft 
fuch difeouraging appearances, their cheek boafts the Uoom of healthy 
and the fmile of content. Their clothes and ftockinn are generally 
of light cloth ; their hats raifed in the crown, pointed at top, with a 
large broad rim ; and round their waift they frequently wear a leathern 
girdle, to which are fiftened two knives in a leather cafe. The country, 
in thefe provinces, appeared to be very fterile ; only (mall portions of iu 
rocky furface wete covered with a fprinkling of vegetable mould* 

< One day, wearied by the eternal repetition of firs, we were, without 
yhe leaft preparation, fuddenly enlivened by the, founds of a mSkary band a 
and an abrupt opening in the foraft, difplayed, as by eadumtment, an 
encampment of a fine tegimeot of l^e Lindkoping, ot as it is pronounce 
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ed» Lindchipping infiutTy : their untforip, which is national is blue, 
faced with yellow. The inftantaneouB tranfitioq from the filence and 
gloom of woodst to the gaiety and buftk of the camp^ was very pleaf- 
itig. * p. 109* ei feqq. 

We do not always efcape fo well from a fine feene. The courfe 
of our author’s journey, having brought him near a neat cottage 
in a romantic (ituationi * out flew my (ketch book and my pencil, 
but the latter would do nothing but wrrite verfes. ’ The poefy 
delivered on this occadon, though not the word }n the volume, 
does certainly record that 

< As the gaaing flranger pafies. by. 

The grazing goat looks up and rings his bell. ’ p* ’ Jy* 

It is but fair to mention that Mr Carr, though a poet, is in no 
degree a partaker of the jealoufy which too often divides the Tons 
of fong. He never Quotes a contemporary, but to praife him ; 
and he aferibes part of the immortality of Guftavus Vafa, to a 
tragedy written by Mr Brook, (p* 140.) He has alfo a mod 
learned conjeAure upon the origin of the * Loves of the Trian^ 
gles. ’ It feems there flourilhed in the reign of Guftavus Adol* 
phus, a famous Swediih mathematician and poet, called Stiern* 
hielm. * Perhaps/ fays. Mr Carr, ^ it was the life of that Angular 
man which fuggefted the above poem. ’ (p. lyd.) We would 
fubmit to the judiqious author, our fttfpicions, that be has not 
read the • Loves of the Triangles. * 

Mr Carr’s great favourite in the Swedifh part of his travels, is 
Guftavus 111 . \ and we cannot help confidering his eulogtums as 
rather too laviftdy beftowed. That the talents and acquirements 
of this prince were great, no man can deny, who refle£ls on the 
changes which he accompUflied in the conftitution of Sweden. 
But after all the praife due to eloquence, intrigue, activity, and the 
femblance of courage which great adiivity frequently afiumes, has 
been allowed him, much will remain to be blamed or defpifed^ and 
more to awaken out doubts and fufpicions. Whatever may have 
been the advantages which Sweden derived from the revolution 
1772, we cannot lurely point out the author of it as remarkably 
diftinguiihed by his zeal for the freedom of his country, (p. 129.) 
The extravagance of Guftavus was altogether ineXcufeable in one 
who came to the throne of Sweden only half a century after the 
death of Charles XIL Its eiTedts are felt to this day, and render 
the appellation of ^friend of Sweden^^ emphatically beftowed on 
him by our author, at Iea]ft fomewl^t doubtful. No allufion is 
made to fife evils of that policy which prcaluced the laft war with 
](luiria ; and the blind panegyri|^ of GulUvua has not refle£kd 
Upon the efcape which Svjee^ep made froid avery difpre^ortionate 
lhare in the benefits of tho revolution war, only by the fudden 
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death of her • fruni* • The wicked and contemptible fyftcm of 
augmenting the wealdi of the country by increafing di&ipation> 
and encouraging immorality among the higher orders of feciety^ 
has been imputed, with pdat appearance of juftice, to this wife^ 
tnagpiammoutf and amiaiut prtn<;e* Nor can thofe who fo freely 
denominate him hero, truly great, and fo forth, eafily erplatti 
away that perverted habit of mind which ma<te him on all occa- 
fions. prefer the oblique to the ftraight path, and think his fuccefs 
incomplete, unlefs, in gaming his end, he could exhibit his ad- 
drefs. In the execrations heaped upon AnkerftroCm, we heartily 
concur ; not becaufe the foul deed lor udiich be fufiered deprived 
Sweden of her idol, as Mr Carr calls him^ but becaufe we abhor 
aflalTmation for its own fake, and will admit of no attempt to 
palliate its iniquity by^thc view of any paltry temporary gains 
with which, like all other crimes, it may happen to be attended. 
And, for this reafon, we muft enter our proteft againft the tone 
adopted ^ Mr Carr in his obfervations upon the death of the 
Emperor Paul. He certainly does not undertake the defence of 
thofe who murdered that inonarch. On the contrary, he qualifies 
his remarks by fome general admtlTions of their guiltinefs. But 
where the whole colour and complexion of a man’s difeourfe is at 
variance with a few profellions anxioufly introduced into it, thefe 
can have no other effeft; than to fave him from the charge of 
ing dangerous principles in a form rather difguiling than hurtful. 
Wc truft that our author has in the prefent inilance erred from 
a cafual inadvertency; for, upon other occafions, we have obferved 
nothing of the fame defeription in his work. It is, however, ab- 
folutely neceflary that we &ould point out the exceptionable doc- 
trines ; and this talk we are the more inclined to do, becaufe it 
will afford an opportunity of noticing the only important piece of 
information contained in the hook. 

The hiftory of Paul’s affaflination commences with a llatement 
that the fa£ls are given upon the authority of ‘ <^ne who beheld the 
catajlrophe^* and ^om our author • can neither name nor doubts* 
p. 302. We prefume him to mean that he heard the particulars 
from one of the affalfins. In p. 427, we are informed that he 
had a good deal of converfation with the perfon who took the 
lead in the whole proceeding, Count P— — Z — — , having met 
him accidentally at an inn in Livonia, and received much civility 
from him. If common report may be credited, the conl'pivators 
have never (hewn themfelves anxious to conceal any part bf the 
tranfadion ; it is therefore not unlikely that Mr Carres informa- 
tion may either have been der|p;d from, or at leaft confirmed by 
the Count himfelf. 

One of the firft ads of Paul’s reign was fufEckntlv fingular. 

i-lc 
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Ht TeitiiOrv^d .his hod? from its place of intenAent, and 

carried it to be di^ofi^ed in toe fame vault with bis mother, af- 
ter having exhibited it in. ftate, and forced Orloff aVid Baratynlki^ 
the murderers, firil to keep w^ch. be£de it, and then to attend 
the proceifion ii chief mourners. ^ Our author adds fevera) other 
anecdotes of this fitange eccentric prince,'. and. gives his foifrage 
to the opiniofi^ that he was dmnged; Neither here nor elfe- 
wbercj have we infet with any proofs that Paul was more a mad- 
man than thofe other defpotic foverei]^, who, wanting the genius 
required for a fteady purfuit of greatfidefi'gns, nil op theit leifure 
by the unlimited indidgence of their Capricious fancies. Like 
them, he feems to have been extremely (ufpicious; and P— — « 
Z- — , his mother’s laft favourite, fell under his dtfpleafure, not- 
withftanding the very important fervice he had gendered,' in de- 
livering up Catharine’s will,' which ^appointed Alexander her 
immediate fucceflor. His eftates and thofe of his brothers were 
fequeftrated ; and though this feittence was almoft immediately 
recalled, he was ordered to refide upon his property, But his 
mind,’ fays Mr Carr, * was too ardent to endure feclufion.’ . He 
availed himfelf of the influence of Madame Chevalier with the 
Emperor, to obtain a {hare of bis favour for one of his own 
friends; and the two favourites together prevailed upon Paul to 
receive once more into his good .graces. His iirft mea- 

sure was to plan the alTaflination. * Whatever private pique, ’ 
fays our author, * Z might have cherilbed againft his Impe- 
rial mailer, 1 believe that it was wholly loft in hts review of the 
deteriorated and dreadful condition of the empire, and in thofe 
awful meafttres of reftoration, which were afterwards reforted 
’ He aflbeiated with himfelf fevera] other noblemen of great 
rank and influence, who agreed in opinion, that ^ to fave the 
empire, it was neceflary that the Emperor Ihould be removed. * 
— * AU thefe noblemen were a&uated,’ fays Mr Carr, * liy no 
other motive than to prevent the final ruin of their country ; and 
for this purpofe, they determined to place in peril their lives and 
their fortunes.’ Whatever may have been the motives of the 
other confpirators, we think that thofe of the ringleader are 
fuffidently explained^ by this defence of his condud. He began 
with betraying the truft repofed in him by Catharine, in order 
to fecure die mour of Paul. Failing in this fcheme, he narrow- 
ly efcaped that ruin which the unfuccefafui intriguers for power, 
under a defpotic prince, commonly find to be their only alter- 
native. He w^hed to try the chance of a new monarch, who 
might repay treachery fomewhat tester, or, at any rate, might be 
lefe capricious than old one. ^ And hb intrigued to obtain a 

rehewsdof Paul’s favour, in order to have a better opportunity of 
gCCompUflung his murder. 

The 
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The cohfpiraton having amnge^ their meafurea^ ptoceaidqd 
in the following manner. We eitra£l Mt Carres own worda^ 
which give a very lively pidure of,the;Whole cataftrophe; 

* It was the ctiftom of the Emperor to fleep in an outer apartment 
tiext ro the E^nprefs’s, upon a fopha, in his Tegimcntals and bootSf 
whilft the grand Duke and Dutchefs and the reft of the Imperial family 
were lodged at various diftances, in apartments below the ftory which 
he occupied. On the tenth day of March O. S. i8oz, the day preced- 
ing the fatal night, (whether Piul’a apprehenfion, or anonymooi infor- 
mation fuggefted the idea, is .not known), conceiving that a ftorm 
Was ready to burft upon him, he feiit to Count P - — »the governor of 
the city, one of the noblemen who had refolved on his deftradtion : 
** I am informed, P— , ** faid the Emperor, ** that there is a oonfpi* 
racy on foot againft me ; do you think it uecefTary to take any precau- 
tion ? ” The Count, without betraying the < leaft emotion, replied, 
** Sire, do uot fuffer fuch apprehenfions to haunt your mind $ if there 
were any combinations forming againft your Majefty^s perfon, 1 am 
fure I (hould be acquainted with It* Then 1 am fatisiied, ” faid 
the Emperor, and the governor withdrew. Before Paul retired to reft, 
he unexpedledly exprefTed the moft tendet foliettude for the Emprefa 
and his children; kifted them with all the warmth of farewell fondnefi, 
bnd remained with them longer than ufuiil ; and nfter be had vilited the 
t:ent{ne1s at their different pofts, he retired to his chamber; where he* 
had not long remtiined, before, under fome colourable pretext that fa** 
tisfied the men; the guard was changed by the officers who had the 
command for the night, and were engaged in the conftderacy* * An 
huffar, whom the Emperor had particularly honoured by his notice and 
attention, always at night Hept at his bed-room door, in the anti-room# 
It was impoflible to remove this faithful foldier by any fait means* At 
this momentous period,, dlencc reigned throughout the palace, except 
where it was difturbed by the pacing of the bentinels, or at' a diftancc 
by the murmurs of the Neva^ and only a few lights were to be feeb dif* 

i antly and irregularly gleaming though the windows of this dark colof- 

al abode. In the dead of the night, Z and his friends, amount^ 

ing to eight or nine perfons, p'affcd the drawbridge, eafily afeended the 
ilaircafe which led to Paul’s chamber, abd mCt With no refilUnce till 
they reached the anti*room, when the faithful huffar, asrakened by the 
noife, clialjenged them; and prefented his fufee : much as they muft have 
all admired the brave fidelity . of the guard, neither time 4)or clreunt- 
llances would admit of an ad of gene^oftty^ whidi might have eiidan- 
gered the whole plan ; Z— ^ drew bis fabce and cut poor fellow 
down. Paul, awaked by the noife, fjpning from bis fopha : at this mo- 
ment the whole party ruihed into his room t the Unhappy fovereigni an- 
ticipating their deiign, at firft enoeavoared to entrench iiimfelf in tiie 
chairs and tables; uien recoveria|^be afiumed a high tone, told them 
they were his prifoners, and called upon tbeih to furrenderi .Pinding 
that they fitted their eye^'ftbadily and fiercely upon him^ and Continued 
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admcmf^ toirardi him, he implored^ them to fpate We life; declared hi'e 
eonfent ioftantly to rjelitiquifh. the feeptre, and to accept of any terroa 
they would didatsd* In hie raving, he offered to make them princet, and 
to give them e^taa, ahd litlee, aod orders without end. 'Ihcy now be- 
gan, to prefa u^n him, when he made a convnlfive eifort to reach the 
wnidoiv,: in the attempt he failed, and indeed fo high was it from the 
gieatndy that had he fticceededi the expedient would only have put a 
moM inftantaneoue period to hie mifery^ In the effort, he very fevere- 
ly eat hie hand with thf glafs i and aa tliey drew him l^ck, he grafped 
a chair, with which he felled one of the affailants, and a defperate re« 
finance took places So great was the noife, that notwithftanding the 
maffy walls and thick double folding^doors which divided the apartments, 
the Emprefs was difiurbed, and began to cry for help, when a voice 
whifpered in her ear, and imperatively told her to remain quiet, other- 
wife if file uttered another word, (he fliould be put to inftant death. 
Wbilft the Einperor vras thus making a laft ftruggle, the Prince Y*— ~ 
flruck him on one of his temples with his fift, and laid him upon the 
Hoon: Paul, recovering fmm the blow, again implored his life: at this 
moment, the heart of P— ~ Z^-— relented, and upon being obferved 
fo trem^ and hefitate, a young Hanoverian refoWtely exclaimed, ** We 
have paired the Rubicon : if we ^are.his life, before the fetting of to- 
morrow’s fnn, we lhaU be bis viftimt! ” Upon which he took off his 
fafli, turned it twice round the naked neck of the Emperor, and giving 
one end to Z- ■■■ — . and holding the other himfelf, they pulled fora con- 
fiderable time with all their force, until their miferabk ^vercign was no 
more s they then retired from the palace without the lead moleftation, 
and murned to their rerpedive homes. ’ p^ 314, dec. 

After noticing tba grief of the Empreft and of the children, 
more efpccially the new Emperor $ our author makes a very odd 
remark upon me decesded-^for the purpofe, it would appear, of 
conlbling him for hts own death. 

V The acutenefs'and pungency of his feeliug wM incompatible, with 
hajq’ibefs : unnatural piejudtce prefled upon the fibre too finely fpun, 
and fnapped it. * 

Next comes a page entitled ^ Magnanimiiy.^ 

* Mercy, (we are told) the brighteft jewel of every crown, and m for- 
hm and mclanc^ly conviftion that the reigning motive was the lalva- 
lion of empiie, prevented Jnftice from being vindidlive. Never, upon 
the theatre of life, was there pteienied a fone of more affieding mag* 
nanimitj : deceiiqr> net revenge, govetiwd the iacri^. ’ p. 329. • 

In ihOrt, P— Z — — was ordered not to approach the reB* 
dence ; and Count P— ^ was removed from the government of 
St Peter%utg.fo that of Kl^ : * and thus, * fays our author, * ter- 
minated this extraordinarv and impreffive tragedy. ’ 

The account of Potemain’s caprices and magnificence, though 
ntnufing, is to be found, in all the books which have noticed the 

period 
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period ^ fisfulK man’s influence. It is not ^ eencnl^ 
known that PaiU, m one of his humoursi ordered die Pn^s re- 
mains to be espofed* and the nuaibleum erected bf Cat^rine 
to be pulled down. The anecdotes related of the prefimt Erimi* 
tor are all extremely favourable to his chara&er, and prove lunt 
to be a per|^ whofe amiable qualities would fit him to adorn a 
private ftation. If Mr Carr’s account may be credited, he is pe- 
cularly sttadied to the Englifli nation, and has often been heard 
to lay, diat * the man within whofe reach Heaven has placed the 
greateft materials for making life happy, is an EngB^ ctuntry getu- 
tleman. ’ We .eameftly pray that the times may once more be 
known, when it ihall be fide fer Europe to have me feieptre of all 
the Rulfias fwayedhy monarchs, whofe difpofidons lead them to 
envy the happmeft of this refpeftable clafs of .our communii^. 

Of Catharine IL not many new anecdotes are redmded in thii 
volume. Our author praifes W for the promptitude and deci- 
fion which Ihe dilplayed in putting down a fet of fanatics, we 
ftould have thought but little likely to gain converts. Their fun- 
damental tenet was, that immediate caftratton is indifpenfably 
neceflary to falvadon | and this attraflive principle proved fo po- 
pular, tnat Mr Can int it fpread and threatened the radical es* 
tindlion of fociety. The ftory which follows tlus very ftrangd 
one, would (land a better chance of being credited if it Were feen 
in lefs fufpicious company. The Jacobin emiflaries, it feemss 
were making fome progrefs among the lower orders of the people 
in St Peterlburg. Cadiarine had them all feized one evening, 
and carried to the lunatic aftlum, where they were prtqierly fliav- 
ed, bliilered, ftarved, and pnyficked. After fourteen days of this 
wholefome regimen, they were reftored to the public view, and 
uiuverfally ihunned as infane. Had this harmlefs experiment 
failed, Ihe had another mode of treatment ui'ftmre, and prcfiared 
for its adoption, by quickly building a vaft ftatc prifon. 

We know not whether the anecdote of the ^mbid deputies id 
p. 284. has not an air fomewbat too romantic t if auchcnfic, it is 
curious. When Catharine aflembled deputies ftom iUl the pro- 
vinces of her vaft emjiire to approve of her new code, two Samoids 
were aiked what legiflative provifions they thought beft> adapted 
to riieir nation ? * Our laws are few, ’ faid one of them, * and 
we want no more.’ * What,* exclaimed the Empreft^ '* do 
theft, murder and adultery never appear amongft you?’ * Wo 
have fuch crimes, ’ anfwered the deputy, * and they are putaifli- 
ed : the man who deprives another of his life wrongfully is biiC 
to death. * * But what are t^ jpunifliments of theft and adul- 
tery ? ’ ^em^tod Catharine. ' How I ’ faid the Scythian, with 
' ' C e 2 equal 
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equal aftonlfhmenti * ate they not fufficlently punished by detec- 
tion?' N 

Nothing in RuSia appears to have given our traveller more de- 
light than the mode of falutadon ufed by the two fexes. The 
gendeman kifles the lady's handi and ihci as he raifes his head». 
kifles his check. This ^ eaftwating d>araSteriJiic* quite runs away* 
with the author’s tender feelings. 

< It was polltenefa improved by the moft charming gallantry^ bows^ 
ciirtfies> and falaitiSy are idcles to it. Whilft France, ’’ cotitinuea 
the enraptured youth, * whilft France furoiftieB ub with caps and bon- 
nets and £^pt with dufky iideboards, may the Ruflians ftx the unt- 
verfal mode of friendly meeting between the fexes for ever and for ever i ’ 

p4 22p. 

The ftrength of his tendencies in this line fometimes mifleads 
him rather amufingly. In p. 380. he gives what he calls ‘ a beau- 
tiful recipe for preferving love . ' It is contained in fome lines fuf- 
ficiently deferiptive of the arts and blandifliments ufed for main- 
taining the fire of animal paillon ; and fttll more pleafant is a (i- 
xnilar miftake of love for defire, in the defeription of Catharine's 
garden houfe. 

< One apartment was lined with fmall paintings of female heads, in 
pannels, nrprefeoting, in the moft exqutfice manner, the progrefs of 
love, from hope to ecftacy. All the ftatues, pidtures, and decorations, 
vrejt calculated to kindle and cherifti the noble and generous iiame. ' 
p. 392* 

We have: remarked already, that Mr Carr deferves peculiar 
commendation for abftaining from thofe private anecdotes with 
which travellers are too apt to fill their publications. In two in- 
ftances only have we found any thing like an exception to this' 
laudable diicretion. In.p. 169. he ftates the fubftance of a con- 
verfation with ProfefTor Afzelius of Upfal on the fubje£k of the 
llave trade } in which that learned perfon is made to * deptecate 
any other Aan a gradual abolition. ’ The Profellbr refided fome 
years at Sierra Leone in the Company's fervice j and we greatly 
doubt whether Mr Carr has accurately deferibed his fentiments 
upon this important queftion. Indeed we are inclined to fufpe£t 
a grofs iniftake, from the context of our author's account 9 for he 
adds, that the Profe/Tor ^ declared, in a very emphatic manner, 
his p,erfe£^ conviflion that a violent emancipation would only (hock 
and endanger this great caufe of humanity.' It fhould feem, 
then, that he only exprelTed his averfion to any other than a gra- 
dual emaHicipfitiony and that he is indebted to Mr Carr's ralbnefs 
for his enmity to an immediate abolition. The other inftance of 
indifcretion to which we have alluded, occurs during our travel- 
er's paflage through Ruffian Poland. After ftating, upon the 

authority 
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authority of a friend} that the condition of the peafantry has been 
confiderably ameliorated Gnce the partition, he adds a ilory, for 
which we truft there is no foundation, and which ought not ,to 
have been printed without the beft authority, that Kofciufto * has 
declared, fince her fate has been decided, that it was better for 
his country to be thus fevered, and placed under the various pro- 
te£lion| of other powerful governments, than to remain an eter- 
nal prey to all the horrors of an eleflive monarchy,' baronial ty- 
ranny, and inteftine diflenfion. ' p. 432. We hope Mr Carr will 
excule us for requefting him to omit thefe two anecdotes in his 
next edition, unlefs, upon more accurate inquiry, he finds that 
his ftatements are corre^. 

Before concluding, we muft again recommend this volume of 
travels as a ufeful companion to thofe who make the northern 
tour, and a book of conGderabte entertainment to thofe who pab 
their time by the help of light reading. It may give a favour- 
able imprelGon of the author's ftyle of lively remark, if we fe- 
)e£t the following rather exaggerated charaaer of the people of 
Dantzic. 

* The god of gold feemed to have made this fpot his favourite tem- 
ple, to have conftituted a bag of com his chofen altar, and to have re- 
corded his oracles in a ledger : the ramparts of the town feerti preferred 
only to repel hofpitality and generofity. The Dantzickers keep a caih 
account of civilities, and never indulge in feftivity without reforting to 
calculation. A calculating countenance under a little bob-wig, fhining 
brufhed cocked hat that has feen goad fervice, a brown coat, waiftcoat 
and breeches of the fame colour, worded dockings, a pair of fhining 
Uttle Giver buckles, and an ivory-headed cane, denote the thrifty Dant- 
zicker. The very beggar in the dreets feems to expeft a double pro- 
portion of bounty for his misfortune, and for the trouble of afking re- 
lief. As I was purchadng fome articles at a grocer’s for my journey, 
his wife held a little child in her arms, not (dd enough to fpeak, to 
whom I gave a pear, and prefently after I prefented him with a gulden, 
a little coin, which he griped, apparently, with the fame indinA that 
would induce a young brar to rifle a honey-jar, and dropped the fruit. 
The little grocer feemed much pleafed with liia fbn'a preference, and, 
jo German, as well as 1 could underdaud him, .exriaimed, '* that be 
wikc > brave little tradejmao. ” p. 44!. 
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aux jtrtf f priiuipalmifit it t Agriculture et it FBeemme ruruleet 
Awteftiqmi l^r erne Societe ae Nuturaliftes ec d’AgriciiltettTs : 
Avec des Figures tirces des trok Allies de la Nature. 24 tom. 
Ilvo, Farisj iSog & 1804* 

W HEN men of tatetits and reputadon ttnite in tha *iirpdR€tioki 
of an eatenfive work, and when that work has attraded 
elie notice and encouragement of the publiCf we cannot^ oonfift- 
endy with our profeffionSf pafs it in total filenoe. The very fa- 
vourable reports of foreign journals, a namerout lift of fuberib- 
ers, and the reputation which attaches to moil of the contribute 
prs, tempted us to take an early furrey of the volumes which we 
have juft announced, and to enter on the iikfoipe talk of review- 
ing a di£iionary. According to M. Virey, indeed, we might have 
fpared ourfelves this ungrateful office ) becaufe, * when fuch gen- 
tlemen join in writing a book, its merit fuperfedes difeuffion. ^ 
Our indolence pleads powerfully, we will own, for the reception 
of this modeft propofition \ but our duty compels us to rejed it : 
in their own country, it is very probable that the mere names of 
the authors may ferve as a paflport to twenty- four volumes of 
very clofe printing ; but as foon as they come abroad, they muft 
fttbmit to be fearched and examined like common travellers. 

At the hea l of M. Virey’s invinciblest we were not difpleafed 
to find our old acquaintance Sennini, the friend, editor, and con- 
tinuator of the celebi^d SulFon, and author of travels in Egypt^ 
Greece, and Turkey. In the diftribution of lexicographic labour, 
the hiltory of birds and quadrupeds was affigned as nis depart- 
tnent. In treating of the firft, he has adopted the clallification 
and nomenclature of Latham \ while, in regard to the latter, he 
has followed the method annexed to his edition of Buffbn. It 
will he obvious, therefore, that, in a great number of tnftances, 
he bad only to copy or abridge his own text, to whidi he fre- 
quently alludes with much felLcomplacency. A lingering rllnefs, 
we are informed, prevented him from difeuffing the hiftory of 
reptiles aftd fifties ; but he has fuperintended, with confiderable 
ability, the general arrangement and editing of the work. 

As a writer! M. fionnini is frequently too diffufe and florid for 
the chafte and compendious charadcr of a didaAic compilement, 
deftined ffir confplcation only, and to be eftimated more by the 
numbei* of porre^ faSks which it contains, than by the melody 
of its rhetorical periods. Of eiiucal fentiment and Temark,^^i8 
oftentatious xoologift is a]fo abundantly liberal. In his account 
pf the yhinocero*, for exapiple^ he tells us, very much at his cafe, 
*haf 
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— * we regar4 only the ftian who attains to eminence ; aii4 that tndi« 
Tiduab of the fecodd tadet fematn in contempt and obfcurity^ beoaufe 
the diiadvantageoua notion of weaknefs and imperfediion is alwaya 
cwted'with fecondafys when toinpared whh primary objeds. This pre* 
dileftiqnj' he very fagely continues, * is often mijuft, for it fometimea 
requires more ftrength of mind and virtue to remain in an obfcui^ fta- 
|k>n, than to live on- a throne which ia conferred by birth. Epidletus, 
in bondage, is an honour to the human race ; while Nero, on the throne, 
is an objed of execration. * 

All this may be very found logic, and very wholefotne moral, 
ity ; but the rninoceros, ive believe, is not particularly fentiment*- 
al, and certainly does not poflefs any very obvious affinity either 
to Epidktus or Nero. As if the article \agle had not occupied 
fufficient fpace (about fifteen pages), it is made the vehicle for 
many pathetic refledlions on the uncertainty of fame, equally ori. 
ginal and appropriate to the fubjed^. ^ Such is the deftiny of all 
celebrity : among men, it is tami(h(^ by adulation, that is to fay, 
by the mod contemptible exaggeration. It is, befides, polluted 
by abfurd fidiions,’ &c. &c. His Ihorter articles are handled in 
a manner much Icfs exceptionable. We foledi, as a Ipectmen, 
his notice of the Argus phmfant^ an uncommon bird, which 
fupplies an elegant and fafhionable appendage of female head- 
dreis. 

* Aaous. {Phejtamu Argus^ Lath, fig, pi. 3. Philofophical Trtnf- 
adUons, Vol. LV.) A bird of the Pkiasant geuus, and of the Gax.. 
AiNACEOXJS order. See thefe terms. 

< The argus is only known by a fhort accojant publifhed in the Tranf- 
aftioDS of the Royal Society ot London, and copied into the Natural 
Hiftory of Buffon, forty-fecond volume of my edition. Some new in- 
formation, fumifhed by recent traveUem, has enabled me to infert an 
addition at page 218, of which the following is a^ranfeript. 

* This bird, which is of the fize of a turkey-cock, has, on its head, 

a double tuft of plumes, which falls back* Its tail is compofed of four- 
teen large graduated flag feathers, of which the two in the middle are 
very long, and extend greatly beyond the others. Its forehead and 
throat are covered with a nak^ ikin, of a beautiful red, while the con- 
tour of the eyes, and the ftiff biifiles which projed from the bafe of 
the bill, are black. The head and neck are tinged with blue, and the 
back and upper coverings of the wings with black, checquered with a 
bay red ; the rump and under coverings of tlfe tail are faHow-coloured, 
fpeckkd with brown ; the nine outer quill-featbcrs of the wing have a 
grey ground, (haded with yellowilh brown, and with black and white 
1^8 on the infide j the next eleven have their dark brpwn crotind re- 
lieved with round and oblong fpots, with a row of from twelve to fifteen 
fpots, Uke eyes, rqnning along tfie (hank on the outer fide; laftiy, the 
grey flag feathers of the tail are white, fpotted with and black, 

C c 4 mottled 
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mottled with broirot on the laferior poverings. The lege are of a 
greeniih a)h colour ^ the Iris of the eyes is oraagey and the bill yeU 
lowifli. 

* Thus, it » efidetil, that the qolouri of the ai^t are eery pleafing* 
ly varied* • Hence Marideo ftyles it, the fmont Sumatran fJ^afimt^ aaO 
rank# it, in point of beauty, greatly abo^ all other birds. fHift. of 
{Sumatrat French tranfl. tom. J. p4 189.) In that ifland, it bears the 
same of etta^axf and in jChipefe Tartary, that of luen» Its European 
appellation of argusj is derived from the ^eye-like markings, which are 
profufely fcattrred on its plumage, and indbee fome refemblance to the 
peacock’s tail, fo gaudy with the hundred eyes of the unfortunate 
guardian of lo ; that fable reprefents them as placed there by Juno’s 
own hands. This refemblance has alfo procured for fbe argos, th^ 
furnamc of J.vnq*s pheafant* 

* The argus is very /hy. |tt cry is as Iqud and har/h as that of thp 
peacock, and its fiefli as favouiy as that of the commofi pheafant. It 
IS with great difficulty kept alive ; for it cannot be reconciled to the 
lofs of liberty. Its eyes are daz^ed by the light of day, which renders 
it fad and mtionlefs ; but it is lond. of darknefs. 

As £|(^nini is really capable of tmpartiiig agreeable infor- 
mation, we regret that many of the extended articles belonging 
to his peculiar province, have been executed by itucb inferior co- 
operators as Vhilht and Hefmanjl. 

Virey^ whom we find defigqed^* author of the natural hiftory of the 
human race,* has been entrufted, we apprehend rather unfortunate- 
ly, with the intrpdu£l;ory dlfcoorfe, and various important general 
nrticles relative |q n,atpre> man, animals, their coimitution, ftruc- 
tore, fiinfiiousi &c. we have feldoinperufed, without expe- 

riencing difappointroenfknd difgqft. ^hen we looked for general 
views, reduced to clear and diftifii^ ftatements, we have commonly 
found ourfelycs withdrawn from the of our fearch, by vague 

and fiimfy deciam^tioni unfounded alTertionsj or puerile repeti- 
tions. His preliminary harangue may probably pafs for a choice 
morfel of eloquepce among the Parifian belles and petit-maitres^ 
It is divided into two parts, the firft of which profeiTes to prefent 
us witli general confideiations on nature, its provinces, its beau- 
ties, and the induccineDts to th6 ftudy of its phenomena $ white 
the atowed objeft of the feqond, is to iketqb the origin and pro- 
grefs of fiatuml hiftory. From both fefliona, we are difmifled 
with Kftte real imbrmation; but with an ample allowance of un- 
meaning ppo^irophes and marks of interrogatkm. In one pafiage, 
we are' told that ^ ftones and minerals know no age, and can nc«, 
yer die 0 afidther, that * ISTature is a ehi0i vir^in^ whofe charms 
we can difeover only through an hundred veils ; * in another, that 
< jhas alwaya b^n yrhat fite i|i to^ay^ and that 1(he in vain 
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affc'^s to coticealy uiwltrr fiowersi the dtforders and ruins of her 
life. * At another tuiio^ we teally tremble for her exiftence. * 

* Tht, feafoii «ritl perhaps arrive, when mao will behold Yittfatigmi 
vdth producin^^ •whok generMtions^ and hardly able tc crawl. • At that 
poju/uous period, the • fun wandering in the night of heaven, will c*’ 
mit otdv pale rays; the (lars dying, like lamps which have confumed their 
oil, will gradually h<. extingulfhed ; and the unjverf^ like a giants car^ 
cafe^ wvdl fall to ftireds, unlefs the Sovereign Architea be pleafed to reed 
nani r and the worlds from their fwoon ! * In the very next fentence, 
our ihetoncian exclaims, < How fiihlime and majcftic is this lieiog Nature! 
Kow Jhines in fpring with grace ztiA fecundity ! How pompous on 
her gala days, when, awrkeping to the tender l^ks of her JPoufi^ the 
of the morning fly, and the £rft beams of Aurora glitter in the 

eaft ! * 

In a fubfequentpaflage, we are tempted to fuppofc ourfeltres tranf- 
ported, for a moment, into Noah's ark; for we are treated with a dfe-** 
feOabie melody of binis, beafts, filhes, and creeping things, among 
which* feditioui monkeys, pnd loquacious parrots,' are not forgotteji- 
This feem; of amiable harmonies is fcarcely clofed, when we are 
at length aflured, for our comfort, that * tnough every tlung per-* 
taining to life be a dream and an illufion, G^d and nature are 
eternal. ” Such are fome of the mod memorable effufions of J. 
J. Vircy, author of the natural hiflory of the human race. 

With the name of Parmentier we have been long familiar^ and 
have always been accuftomed to conneif^ with it, the moft honour^ 
able motives which can ftimulate the mind in the ptofccution of 
fcience ; for his labours have been invaria^ dtrefted to improve 
the means and comforts of exillence. ^^the prefent occafion, 
we could have wiihed for a more^ liberal allowance of his pradical* 
inftruftions : for though they be fometimes tindured with the 
prejudices of his country, and addrefled to a people who have dill 
much agricultural knowledge to acquire, titey may fupply ufeful 
hints to readers of almoft every deferiptipn. in treating pf grain, 
flour, bread, potatoes, wine, &c. this worthy member of the Na- 
tional Inftitutc evinces a happy combination of judgement, talent^ 
and experimental information. His articles are' by far top long 
for citation *, but we beg leave to recommend their ferious perufal 
to every {Indent of dpmeftic and rural economy. Much has hoen 
done in this department of phyfics for nomenclature, me&od and 
defeription ; and the ftiidy may certainly be rendered fubfervient 
to intelledual exercife and rational amulement: but its Value mu{t 
be ultimately determined by the tefl of its pradtical utility. , In 
the eye of reafort and philofophy, the humble, but hpnellf endea- 
vours of the naturalift, to promote the fubiiftehce apd the com- 
forts of fentient beings, far outweigh the beaded effoirtsvof power 
• - r . ' . and 
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smd affiueneiSy ^(rbi^ ttntuRates fo i^ten in dieir deftru^on. Tbe 
p(e}U(ti^ whidiin^ grown ont of onr factious isilitutitHis, ha«e 
iCMMed ^ kngiu^ of troth nearly ridktdons ; yet the aundt of 
iotrodnci^ a ittigle efcnlent plant into general ofe, probably fur« 
pafBs of cotida£tir^ armies to aggrandize an empire. Topre> 
sent at alknHate ftmine, tp afiiiage to relieve the wantsof out 
fettowa, to augment the fmirces of health and agreeable accommo* 
dadon* tn proclaim tothebofyandtheimorantclaflesof mankind^ 
means of etdaiging the eircle of tte olefiings and conveniences 
of hfe ; this is patriottfin, we thhUi^ pnd virtne. Parnwntier may 
not finne on die roDs of fame, like a Linnasus or a Buffbn j bat 
keaimot be dmiied that lua writings have a more immediate refer- 
ence to the welfare fbekty. 

Id. Huaard, Member of the Inftitttte« and celebrated on the 
eontinent for his knowledge in die veterinary arti has undertaken 
to treat the dtfeaies incident to domeftic anim^ and tfie moll 
^ pr o v ed methods of cure. His remarks evidendy befpeak an in- 
timatt acquaintance vrith die fubjefl } but ^ey am dealt out with 
wondrous parfimmiy, uid, freqiMndy, in a form too conmrefled 
to be of much real fervice. To die article he fubjoins a 
catalem of maladies } but he leaves tews to fliift for themfelves. 

By far too huve a portion literary drudgery has devolved on 
Mendier of. die Pmifian Society of Natural Hiftory, and of 
Ac ItinnstMi Soriety of London. Not emtent with fiibesy rep- 
tilety meUttlGi^ worms, and (hells, this votuminous compiler holds 
himieti relpanfible of -the generic and fpecific deferiptions 

of phnts. His omifWl^ of ooorte, are numerous and his mul- 
tifarions communicstions often crude, meagre, and un&tisfiiflory. 
Notwithftdadnig the affiftance of fuch able colleagues as Celr, 
Tiemn, Do Tmr, and Tdlardt the botmucal department of this 
Didionary is peculkrly defe^ive. The cryptogamics, “'which 
ftandmoft innmof elncidation,liavebeenffiounegle£led; many 
inteiefti^ genera and fpecies have beenescluded, and the accounts 
of many others are limited to a few tedinicalcliaia&ers. Among 
varbm Mfaer inftaaces of entim omilSon, we may notice Planfaga 
omritim u, whidi is by no aicaiu <d rare occunrence, as it is a na- 
tive cf North Ammiea, die coaft of Baibary and Eunqie, and as, 
fihe Stoirtfr armtria, it flouriflies on 1^ lea-lhere, and on alpitm 
heights. From this laft mentioned circumHanee, Ibrne Conti- 
nrotal botanifts £eem to have confounded it with Plants alpina 
(alfo . omitted hy M. Du Tour) $ bm die latter may, at all ^es, 
be diftiuguiflied from it by its flioit osrd iftikes, and fiat lanceplate 
/llllfes. As a variety obours widi loodied leaves, it has allb been 
nunaken for the L^ttgii {tnpther ondtted fpecies), which may 
be di%timipated by fiat Ipaves, and ihott, roundift, pale fpikes, 

not 
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not nnltke ihctts mS f^la^ This laft, and tetWdHi ilnr» 
and forty otfkert»^'«ildcli ^ fliail sot ftop to enumerate, ctffwpoft 
M. Du Tout’s catalogue of rite genns Plantago. M hit 

countrymen, however, ufe the maritime fort for a pickle and faMf 
and fometimes boil ^ leaves is foup, he might at kaft havtt 
deigned to mentira it. More important odn&dietations fogg^ it 
to our prefent notice : for it is now tdeertained, that it acconuno- 
dates itfelf to almoft eve^ diverfity ef foil and dhsate} that itre* 
fifts long droughts} foat it is greedily devoured by cows and horfes, 
and that it is fuccefsfull^uitimed with clover in North .Walet, par* 
ticularlvin Analefoa. Tiw numerous and difficuh genus, Ckrm, is 
defpatoied by Bofc in a manner fo veryfapaficia},ihatitcanberf 
ufe neither to the tyro nor the adept. This negligMce is foe more 
inexcufable, becaufe Drs Wifoerii^ and Goodenoi^ have- laid 
foe foundation of a diftind arrangements hfoft ot foe Qiede^ 
too, combine hngularity with elegance of ftru^ture, and not a fewr 
have been found to pouefs fome ufeful properties. The roots ei 
the Arenariat for example, are well adapted to fixing moveable 
fand, as foey not oidy extend their interlaced fibres, but retain « 
certain degree of humidity at the furface. When frefo or wafoed, 
they favour of oil of mrpentine, or fome balfamic pine { and they 
have been long celebrated in Germany, as poflefling vkcueB fiqie* 
rior to thofe of farfaparilla. Gieditfch, in foe Beriin Memoirs for 
1769, adverts to foeir fuccefaful application in foe March of Bran* 
dmburg, where waggon loads of the roots may he eafily obtained. 
Where it cannot be procured, the d^ieba of Hudfon, and foe 
hirtB of Linneus are recommended in iMftead. None of foefe 
circumfiances, however, are even hinted at in the article Laiebe, 
nor can we fo much as recognize foe |daiit with which they are 
coniKded. Tf we coidd foare time and room, we might eafily 
multiply fimilar inftances of unpardonable carekfihefs. It is, to 
be fore, very polite and good.natured on ^ part of M. Vitey to 
trumpet foe praifes of foe botanical phalanx } but we always dif- 
trnft prefatory eulogy—* By thor fruits ye ihail know them. * 
Entomology has Men Iband between Qtimer and Latreilte, bofo 
Members of foe Inititute^ tt Arcades emit. The former has ac- 
quired a refpel^ble nune by lus general artides on t^e fame fifo- 
in fo« ^yclcpi^ie Mmhodque, and his Travels in Egypt, 
Turkey, and Perfia i and foe btter by his learned treatifes on' the 
genera a^ families of infods. Several of foe anatomictl mut 
phyfioh^ical details, and foe expofition of the coleo^erous order, 
are from the pen of Olivier, If his enumeratieois be 'tncomplete, 
his ftatements are ahvsys appofite, and conveyed in Izi^Sge per- 
fpicuous and precife. He has, moreover, beuowed a commend- 
able attention pa the manners and habits of |he jittle creatures 

which 
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which he fo afely defcribes* In thcfe rcfpefts he is nearly on a 
level with his ingeniouB aiTociate. TTicIr joint ftock bjr no means 
forms a complete Entomological Didionaxy; but it is> on the 
whole, highly ,CTc4]tablc to their J:nowleclM and talents, at the 
fame time that it is often entertaining and iwro£l;ive to the reader. 
The article itfelf which occupies fixty pages, and is execut- 
ed Olivier, contains many excellent obfervations on the (ludy, 
configuration, iiru£lare, and economy of the minuter families of 
living beings. We Ihall extract; only « Ihort pafiage, which in- 
cludes a quotation from Latreille* 

* That inic^a are endowed wjth the febie of hearing, can no Iqnger be 
diTpiited, ^nce/rc>g~tefperjf apd fevers) bf the prtho^erous tribes fumifl) 
uis with undeniable pro^s of the fa£t. Nature has provided the males 
of thefe infe6iB with the means of galling their females by an infiru- 
meot fitted to produce a found which is heard by the latter. The 
mate and female cricket give notice of each other’s prefence by repeat- 
edly ftriking with their mandibles againll; old wood in boufes, pr d^ 
cayed trees, their favourite haunts. 

* That infe£b pofTefs the faculty of fmetling, is clearly demonftrated. 
It is the moft perre6t of all their fenfes. Beetles^ of various forts, 
nUiduUf the different fpecies of dermijtes^ fylpbtf flies ^ &c, perceive, at 
a very confiderable diftance, the fmell of ordure and dead bodies, and re- 
fort in fwarms to the fituations in which they occur, either for the pur- 
pofe of procuring food, or depoiiting •their eggs. The blue fiefh-fly, de« 
ccived by the cadaverous odour of a fpecies of arunh sdigfats on its flower. 
But, though wc can thus eafily prove the prefence of the fenfe of fmell 
among infeds, it is much more difficult to difeover the feat of that particu- 
lar fenfe. Several natunffifts have fuppofed that it refides in the antennse, 
l)um6ril, in a diflertation publiflied in 1 799, attempts to prove, that it 
muft be fituated about the entrance of the ftigmata or refpiratory or- 
gans, as Bafter had previouily fuppofed. His arguments, however, 
did not induce Latreille to relinquifh the former opinion, which places it 
in the antennk. The following are the reafons which he affigns for his 
belief. 

* r. The exercife of fmell confifts only in the adUon of air, impreg- 
nated with odoriferous particles, on the nervous or olfaftory membrane, 
which tranfmits the fienfation, 

* If infcfts be endowed with an organ, fumiflied with fimtiar nerves, 
and with which air, charged with odoriferous particles, comes in con- 
tad, fuch an oigan may be regarded as that of fmell. Should the an- 
tenna prefent a' tiflue of many nerves, what inconvenience can refult from 
fuppofing that this tiffiie is capable of tranfimtting odour ? Would not 
this hypotHhfis, on the contrary, be more Ample and more confonant to 
anatomical principles, than that which fixes the feat of fmell at the en-* 
trance of the fl;igmata i Befides, this hft mode of explanation will not, 

nearly aproack to in- 


ume, fiiit the cruflaccous animab, which fo 
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* 2, Many male infe&s have their antennse more developed than the 
females ; a fa& ealily explainedi if we admit that theie organs are the 
feat of fmeil. 

* 3* It is certain that moft of thofe infedis which live or depofit their 

eggs on putrid animal or vegetable matters, ftagnant waters, or any fub« 
ftance, in fhort, which, for a time, affeifts peculiar localities, are almoft 
uniformly diftinguifhed by a greater developement of the antennae. 
Such, for exam^e, are the fcaraht^ dermejtet^ cleric tenehriones^ 

tifuUi UbioneSf 8cc, Theie required a more perfed fenfe of fmell, and 
are organized accordingly. 

< 4. A great many infef^s, which are entirely predacious, have iimple 
antennae ; and thofe which are charadlerized by fimilar manners, and 
which are fedentary, have none at all ; as, for inftance, the ac^rt\ and 
a coniiderable portion of Lamarck’s arachnida^ 

* 5* Infed:8 difeover their habitation and food by the fenfe of fmcIl. 
I have deprived feveral infects of their antennae, when they inftantly fell 
into a ftate of ilupor or derangement, and feemed to be incapable of re- 
cognizing their haunts or their food, though juft behde them. Such ex- 
periments deferve to be profeented. 1 would recommend, for example^ 
the varmfhing or covering the antennae of dung beetles, and placing 
them near animal excrements, of which they are particularly fond, to 
obferve if they would lepair to them as ufual. 

< 6. The nerves terminate at the antennae ; and their articulations, 
though externally covered with a pretty thick membrane, are hollow, 
lined within by a foft fubftance, which is often of a watery conhilcncy, 
and whofe extremity, when oppofed to the air, may receive its ixnpref- 
fions. ’ 

The articles jSrr, Spider , Butterjly^ , Sic. will well reward the 
trouble of perufal. Bombyx fumilhes fome interefting pag^ ; but 
Hot one fourth of the fpecies are characterized. The fame remark 
applies to too many of the genera. 

The name of Chaptal is formally announced as connected with 
the application of chemical fcience to natural hiftory. 

* For this we are principally indebted Jo ('haptai,, Member of the 
Inftitute, and an illuftrious plulofopher, who combines profound know- 
ledge with the executive genius of the ftatefman. We will' not praiie as 
it deferves fplendid merit that is decorated with high official Situation ; 
iiiice flattery has too often perverted panegyric by proftituting it to 
power alone. We conceive a modefl filence to be more fuitable. Dif- 
ferent chemjcal articles relative to vegetable and mineral fuhftauce^, and 
to meteorology, which will be found in this work, belong to the learned 
friend of the arts, who is folicitous of procuring to France all the. ad- 
vantages of the natural fciences. Thus the example of the great Colbert 
will not b<^ loft for our country and our pofterity. ’ 

From this we might naturally infer, that the Minifter of the 
Interior had gracioully copdefeended to compofe rtianya luminous 
page of this infallible JDiiJiofiary. What he has beftowed will cer- 
tainly 
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taioly not detiid from hh reputation^ which, a* a ebemift, is 
ddiervedlf high ^ bot?^ whole amount is really fo very incon> 
fiderable, as hardly to require notice. diftiUatuiitfiltitivHt 

rt^^era, tse. tt'b. an not to be found in the alphabetical fortes. 
jle$J and athaHott Ihoitly erplained by another handi as are gat^ 
utjgtn, 4|hV, hydrogen, eorhon, eahrie, &c. : and indeed the et- 
treme paucity of M. Cbaptal*sfOinmanications ftrongly tempts us 
tp believe, that they have been procured for the foie purpofe of 
inforting his name among thofe of foe regular contributors, and 
thus extending the fale of the publication. 

Libet, Profedbr of Natural Ifoilofophy in the central fchools of 
Paris, has conden.fod fevcral phyfical topics with coohderable neat- 
nefs and ability. His difonwon of a thunier-fierm (orage) involves 
a theory of the aurora botoalis, winch is at kail ingenious and for* 
cibly ftated. With becoming modeily, he prefumes not to have 
foatched foe fecrets of nature. Meteorology, he adnuts, muit 
long be in its infancy, becaufo motl of the meteors are produced 
beyond foe fpheie of our agency, by agents which we cannot fub- 
jeft to examination. His obfemtions on bight are fomewhat 
confufed } and we with foat he had given more extenfion to fuch 
a difficult fiitnefi as v>ind. To compenfate thcfe deficiencies, 
magnet^, tlearicHy, galiuuti/m, &c. manifeft a judicious felec* 
tion of important izfks. 

M. Dvfnfnt, overfoer of aoological operations at the laboratory 
of foe National Mufeum of Natural Htftory, has communicated 
an excellent efiay on Taxidermia, or the art of dreffing, duffing, 
and prefervingt^ duns of animals. For foe fake of profefled col* 
ledors and keepers of cabinets, we.fhould be glad to fee fo many 
nfeful diredlions tranflated into Engliih. 

Lad, though not lead in this club of naturalids, is foe veteran 
J^airin, Member of the National Inditute, and of feveral learned 
focieties. Having, from early life, dire^d his vigorous and pe* 
netrating mind to the dudy» of foe phyfical conditutioO' of our 
planet; and having, feme time am, returned from an eight 
years tour in Northern Afia with valuable mineral collydlioos, he 
was eminently qualified to furnifb a very refpe^able body of 
materials on geoli^v.in all its branches. Some of our readers need 
not be infoimed, tnat this indefatigabk obferver has puUilhed a 
fydem of minerah^, which, as an expofition of mod of the folfil 
fnbdanees at prefent known, poflefies very uncommon merit, but 
which, viewed in the light of theoretical invedigation,is extremely 
open to CTttieifm. Many of his fendments are hold, original, and 
ingsnioufiy fuppmrted; but -fow of them wUrabide the ted of fober 
examination. It is, therefore, to be regteted, that he has ib fre* 
^ntly incopotated them with his ndmirabk aqd charaAeridic 

deferiptions 
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defcription* of foffil fubftwwes, and h« mafterly ftatement* of a«- 
koowiedged fa^s in Ae hiftwy of ftratification, earthqnakds, vol- 
canoes. &c. '5^et» ^ cannot didemble, that even M. Fatrin'a 
dreams have aniufcd* us fully as much as any part of this ndfi- 
ccUaneous and very unecjual colleaion. To expound them at 
large, would had us greatly beyond our proper limits. We ibaS 
therefore only hint, in paffing, at one of them, which » ccrtamlf 
fufficicntly/«p/e. His theory of attm^^wfl. he acquaints us, a^ 
cords with that of Fermat, the rival and friend of Defcar^s^ ‘ nuts 
tron bonhomme pour avoir fait bcaucoup de bruit- ’ 

‘ This good creature frankk admits, that the reaproeal attraftjon 
which exilU between bodies, is caufed by their natural ikjire for uni«« 
fVar. Op. Math. p. 84-). This idea, ' continues Patrin, ‘ k fo fimple. 
that men have dlfdsined to attend to it 5 yet it appears to be focoa. 
formable to all the phenomena of nature, it the fame time that it 
plains them in a way fo rational and eafy, that 1 am perfuaded it wiffl 
one day be an admitted truth, that every thing in nature Rvet ; and that 
every partkte of the fuhjlanee vSeh we tail matter, u endowed withfer- 

eettion and voliliaa. ’ . « . , , 

In iuftice, too, to this intrewd fpeculator, we have to teaaarl^, 
that he does not obftmately refift conviaion. In an early part oF 
the imprelRon, we find him ftoutly combating the growing belief 
in the fall of ftony fubftanccs from the atmofphere, though the ex- 
iftcnce of fuch a phenomenon would illufirate his favourite tenets 
on the concretion of gafes.' In a future volume, however* he can- 
didly recants his fcepticifm, and, ‘ nothing loath,’ yields to Ac 
preffure of evidence. The fliower of ftones at L’Aiglc is, indeed, 
fufficient tq ftartle the moll hardened unbeliever. The dreum- 
ftances which accompanied this moft wonderful appearance are 
well detoiled by M. Patrin himfelf, under Ac artiefc Fierret Me- 
teoriques. In place of extra£ling Ae whole, we lhall give Ac 
fubftance of iL Biot’s letter, by way of completing Ae train of 
evidence which we Hated on a former occafion. 

« On Tuefday, tfth Floreal, year xi, about one o’cloA in the after- 
noon, the weather being ferene, there was obfcreed from Caen, Pont 
d’Audemer, and the environs of Alenson, Falufe, and Vemeuu, a 
fiery globe, of a very daszling fplcndour, and wbiA moved in the at- 
wiA great rapidity. Some momeuis after, there was heard 
at L’Aiele, and in Ae envinms of Aat town, in the extent of mow than 
thirty Imgoes every way, a violent explofion, whkh lafted five or fix 
minutes. At firft, there vrere three or four r^orts, like thofa of a 
cannon, foBoared by another whiA refembled the firing of muiketry.} 
after whiA, was heard a dreadful rambling, like the beatmf of a dhinic 
Thefe noifaa nrooeeded from a fmoll doud, whiA appeared mouoiilefa 
while the phenow en o" lafted ; but the vapours, of whuh it wusoompoe. 
cd, were projeaed mooKHtarily'fiwn differeutfide^ by Ae focceffiyc 

CZploflOAgw 
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cxpIcrfioB0« This cloud was about half a Ie|gue to the north-north-weft 
of L' Aigle, and at a great elevation ; for the inhabitants of two hamlets; 
a league diftant from each others faw it, at the fame time, above their 
heads. In the whole diftri£t over which it hovered, a hiiling noife was 
heard ; and a multitude of mineral mafles, exadly fimilar to thofe dif- 
tinguUhed by the name of meteoric Jlones, were feen to fall at the fame 
time^ Thefc mafTes were projeded over an elliptical extent of about 
two leagues and a half in length, and nearly one in breadth, the great- 
el^ dimenfion being in a direfildn from fouth-eaft to north-weft, coincid- 
ing eza^ly with that of the magnetic needle. The largeft ftones fell at 
the fouth-caft extremity of the large axis of the ellipfe, the middle-fized 
in the centre, and the fmalleft at the other extremity. The largeft of 
all that fell weighs feventeen pounds and a half, and the fmalleft which! 
M. Biot faw, ahoiit two gros^ or a thoufandth part of the laft. In all, 
they certainly amount to above two or three thoufatid. * 

Such are the principal refults of M. Biot’s refearches, and 
they coint:ide with the letters of th» learned and unlearned in 
the canton where the meteor was obferved: It may be proper to 
remark, that M. 6iot is a ihember of the Inftitute ; that he was 
commiffioned by the government to inveftigate all the circuit- 
fiances on the fpot ; and that he has lately publilhed a very de<^ 
tailed report. ^ ^ ^ 

He who examines the various accounts of this aftonilhing me-; 
teon may detect fome feeming contradiAions. Thus, according 
to tome, it had a rapid motion $ others believed it (tationary ; 
fothe faw a very luminous fire-ball i and others only an ordinary 
cloud* The truth, however, appears to be, that it was viewed 
by different fpedators itr different pofitions with refpe£t to its' 
dire&ion. They who happened to be in its line of marchji 
would* fee it «ftationary, for the fame reafon that we fancy a 
ihip l||der fail to be motiotilefs, when we a^e placed in Its 
wake, wr when we view it in a (Iraigbt line from the harbour to 
which it is approaching. They, on the other hand; who had a 
fide view of the meteor, would reckon its progrefs thti more ra^ 
ptd, in proportion as their polition approadied to a right angle 
with its line of paflage. They, again, who faw it from behind, 
as the inhabitants of L’Aigle, .could perceive only the cloud of 
vapour which it left in its train, and which, in.the dark, would 
have figured like a blazing tail, in the fame manner as the fmoke 
.of a volcano appears black during the dayi and red at night* 
Lailly, they who were placed in front, as the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orbec, would view it as ftacionary, but brilliant 
and clottdlefs. 

The L*Aigle ftones have all the external eharaflers of thofe 
deemed atmofpheric, and yielded to Fourcroy and Vauquclin 
Stosnly the following proportions Of ingredients. ^ ^ 

Silica, 
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. SiBci. 54. 

Oxydof Iron, '36, 

Magnefia, 9. 

K^ckel, 3. " 

Sulphur^ *^2* 

LimCt I* 


105* 

The additional five per cent* wai prob^ly omng to the>oxyda« 
tion of the metals produced by the analyfis. 

Belides geological and mineralogica] topicSj M« t’atrin has treats 
ed feveral others which are more ftri£lly meteorological^ phyficah 
or aftronomkal. But we cannot afford to dwell longer on indivi** 
dual compilers) and their re(pe£itye quotas of fervice ; and muft 
now faaften to take a curfory glance of their united labours en 
maffe^ Each contributor, we are fully aware, is refponfible only 
for the portions to which his name is annexed : but the publifliers 
are refponfible for the whole ; and intending purchafers have a 
right to inquire, how far the undertaking, as a whole, is calcul*^ 
atcd to ztmrtT its profefled defign. 

1. A complete didlionary of any fcience (hould include the 
whole appropriate phrafeology of that fcience. If a fingle tcch*^ 
nical, or popular term* fanfiioned by the authority of any re<* 
pe£lable writer, be omitted^ the vocabulary is, ftrtftly fpeaking, 
defeAive. In moft cafes, however, perfeft alphabetical enumer* 
ation is riot to be ezpe£i^ ; and, in the prefent inffance, a regU 
fter of fifty or firty thoufand names and fynonyms, was rather to 
be defired than obtained. At the fame time, bad we not infpe£l-^ 
ed thefe volumes with more than ufuai diHgence, we could, not 
have believed, that the mere catalogue of words which they ex* 
hibit, was hal^fo poor and fcanty as we find it to be. Thus, in the 
firft hundred pages, which deduce the alphabetical feries to acrid^ 
ophMgest we have in vain feard^ed for ^balm% abdeiavif abies, obl4t^ 
abomi^uif aboumrasi abr^fionl aht^^ abrtuvoir^ abntmoide^ acalyce^ 
acanthiasi acanibufu^ ororv, iMaule^ ac^agt^ accollir^ accdutt^ ac* 
corncf accoumr^ aecmiph^ me€uli eciukr^ acwtbt^ , attret^ acirine^ 
aetfcence^ kctfrinU osifaUii aciUustf. axefificdiknr f^ciiique^ achiusf 
acMarge% Miculif add^catimf d^idi^lr^ 009* 

09/01, acolif errs, acntier oeridivyr&c* not* to mention a legtosi of 
exotic and fynonyriioue « Were we ^pofed to tire our 

readers and oasfelves, we cofild moducee Uft of many hiimdred. 
omiffions. ^ NotwitfafUading ihd bold aff^son, thfi^ * eneryobjef^ 
is accompanied by^the name afl^ned to it % hinnvm^* we copld 
point outa great number of' iiiftanees in which I«idriwu 8 and his 
fiomenelatfire amt Wi jmto already noted the 

^ TOL. VI. MO. la. D d ^ lamentable 
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lamentable cbafnia tn the department fi Botany. That of Ichthy- 
elofty is alfo far from coomlete. On tunring to the abdominal 
and cartilaginous orders of fiihes» we remarked, among ocher 
JintetSt Aeanthomtus nafus^ Exoeatus nmme^onu^ two fpecies of 
Pelynenuu dcfcribed by Auflell under their Indian appellations of 
Maga Bojhtt and Maga Jtlleet the lineated and plumierian fpecies 
of the fame genus, bom noticed by Cepbde, and Raja guttata, 
frfeiata, bieohr, and maeulata. In fhort, as we proceeded with 
our fcmtiny, we fairly funk wader she accnmulating load of fiiic 
of omilGon. 

s. We are fully confcious of the abufes and abfurdities to 
which an indifcreet zeal for etymology has given birth ; and it 
has been faid with fome truth, that m the eyes of an intrepid 
etymologift, the confonaus are of very little importance, and the 
vowels of none at alL Yet, if yror^ can be diftindlly traced 
to their origin, we conceive it tobethedutyof the lexicographer 
fo to trace them. We tmft it will not be ferioofly maintained, 
that the analyfis of names is an office too ignoble for the propa> 
gators of fcience: on the contrary, it is intimately connefled with 
the moft dignified of ^ fciences, namely, that of the human 
mind. In regard to die appellations of the known produAions 
of nature, a very large prt^rtion may be eafily deduced from 
their Gre^ and Latin fourcea, though few of them lye within the 
precinfla of pure claflkal didUon, and, confequently, have feU 
dom occimieo the leifdre of the lewned. In pmportion, how- 
ever, as the languages of Greece and Rome have been bmifhed 
into the fchoqls and colleges of modem Europe, the ftndy of na- 
tural hiftory, wdiofe technical phiafeology has been eonftruAed 
on the analogies of thefe langiuges, has been diffiifed* Hence it 
becomes the more necedary to reiUve die generic and fpecific 
defign^ns and chmadken into their omdUtaent parta, or, at 
leal^wD to adjttft their maamiig, that they may be more readily 
yetuned in the memory, and that fenfe and nafon may be per- 
caved to attach to tbme portkms of fimad, trbich to many may 
appear capricioiit or arbitrary. Siichgmmiiimipaltieatiiiett,too, 
maV occawondly point to real or &acied pnperdM and halnts, 
and may thus afiRwkte die vecdkflioii of a name widi traits of 
theeconomyor hiftoiy of theoi^eft whiohit dyfigaa^ Some 
of M «ii» wtama ■M.ifirin i| dswomiwitiffnt, it 

is true, may new bo in oo l ve d in oMbnritf . tTctf even in doubt- 
fnl ca^ * c onj e ft wal theme> if ^mwwd nwtdir aa fneh, is, 
peibapc, piefeaMe to dtawe. For, k am hmdlr ae denied dnt 
the legitimate, or even the planfihle dedvatian oi a temi, is dm 
jMkiittrodiiRiott to the tMnidon Of its affioal fignification, juft 
'jpjrjhc definition io the moft ftfiMUo pmomUo to on csphaatioii 

of 
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of tbe tltiog defined*' For thefii reafons* U is fsrely defir»bie« 
thatt whattver aid orfiiMdai^ canfumifli ihould be ^red|r accorded 
10 works m ptudf defcnpUTC aad e^hnatory clutacker. The 
compomiden oi the New Oidiiimary of htoaral Ht^ryt howcfoTi 
appw to hare been guided by rery dtfoent riews t for thcw 
Ibareely ever cendefbem to poiat to the ox^jd*^ ^ ^ fingle wm. 
We hare occafioiudly obferrOd recent eeinages honoured with 
{p 0 dA espknatioof at if to the bulk of leadeci dtey were of motd 
'difficuh foloiaoa tino du^ which hare loeg pafieo eurreot.’ 

J |. '1^ hiftory of the teriB» we need hardly add» ihould be 
owed bijti defioitiouy ai^ that by a defcription of the obje£); 
denoted. The genetic and fpeeific charadears hmld. be diftisAly 
enumerated* aad the qualides patticulariaed*' according to the 
moft approred information and the moft recent difcorerice.. In 
thefe mpefkt the publication before la is mtitled* on the whok^ 
to confiderable coauaendationt for itdifpUys much accurate andi 
cren elegant explanatory detaiL tn too many inftaoces*howerer* 
the elneidations are partial and icanty* whde (bme of the more 
nnrrieldyhibjedb bare been nuuk the vdiiclea of crude and gmtni* 
toosfpcmaaottt,arofrawaadfillyaflertions,dedcedoutin tbd 
parade of pbilofophical di«ion. Tct* if dte deferiptions be fomo' 
timet lame and' nnfiitisfadery on the one band* and fometimea 
unduly prottaded* or blmided with foreign matters* on (he otbei^ 
we hare rery felihim found them palp^ly erroneous. 

4. We hare already hinted at the important benefits, whidk 
may accrue to the individual and to fociety from the piofikutioa 
of me ftttdy of natural hiftory. An iudmatiPn of the ufes* then* 
to the obje& deieribed may be applied* muft fqm an 
efiendai part of erery ISbentI riew of tbeTckuce. Unto the 
head .of niefoh we wiih dfo to indude ornamental propeitkt* 
In common knguage* indeed* dieie . epithets ate. keqoeady con* 
tmftedi but die idra which ^y repii^nt ar^ in aatiue* clofely 
allied* fines whatcrctoondocee to radond lemcsstioh* and. to the 
gradficadooof e^{aiittalkc*inrdees in hsefienceieaiadrantage} 
and die between- die u$ik amt ibdce cmififts in de> 

pee radier dmn u hfnih On the^prefentncfiafioo* dig fdifmH 
etiey of the ofajefka dekribedf te she aett and suBbonunodadont of 
UM freqdwdy orededMdr or ten fiipetSdaSiy netcd> . Much 
pa^to infoRmdanis wssbbdd rdatketo dtoimw^topenH 
liens of ndniqg* dy^qb bk a cl d ng i fiflung^-. he. The ,siddea 
(d a pMdf. e«nB«Bleal c h a sa fi e r me* ufuaUy* weUdifet^t but 
coBfUkndoM of utUs^ ms iMb feldem the !wg][ 

of coUatendcemmlc.'.' '■/ .-■iii'r.f'-' .. 

e. To4die endou and Icklidfic eeato* it .triyi ibe4.ll^eindoti8 
to infift mihe uafpgdtsbkadKintite ofciwftMtenlatotrste et« 

D d a ference^ 
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ferences to the bell fources of information on the vatious fubje£ls 
which compofe fnch an extenfite performance. Authoritiesy 
however, are tarely, and only inddentdly cited — a cinmmftance 
which we cannot help conlidering as a very ferious obje^ion to 
the ufefulndt of the work. 

If much legitimate matter has been excluded from thefe 
twenty*four volumes, it cannot afford great confolation to pur- 
chafers to be informed, that the compilers have, on the other 
hand, enlarged them by many unneceffary additions. We will 
not deny that, in one fenfe, Natural Hiftory may embrace the 
confideration of every known objed in the univerfe ; in which 
cafe, a title like the prefent would be fyndnymous with that of a 
complete Encyclopaedia ; but, as the fcience has been commonly 
defined and underftood, its province is far more circumfcribed. 
In the received meaning of the expreflion, it takes no cognizance 
of human manners, nor profeffcs to explain the magnitudes and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Meteorology, Mineralogy, Bo- 
tany, and Zoology, prefent fcope enough of inquiry to the moll 
zealous fociety of Javans that ever exilled, without trenching on 
the confines of Morality and Allrooomy; and he who wanders in 
vain through the mazes of lexicography for the hiftory of a peb- 
Me or a butterfly, is not to be foothed by a differtation on the ca- 
no of the favage, the fatellites of Jupiter,' of the ring of Saturn. 
In fearching for ^mphitrile aaricomof we found that all the fpe- 
ctcs of the geiius were confounded in a few (hort fentences ; and 
we were fauvto be contented with fome very fapient remarks on 
popular and learned prejudices, fuggcfted by the article Amulet, 
By way of parenthefis, the author acquaints us, that, in his 
Treaiife m the Educatim of the French^ he has demonftrated the 
impoffibility of delivering a nation from the fetters of prejudice. 
In bis lift ef talifmans he is pleafied moreover to reckon a bank- 
note, provided the bank be folvent s otherwife, the fame note is 
only alwotihlels bit of paper. All this concentration of wit and 
philofophy, however^ afforded us but little confolation foro^tdil^ 
appointment in the main obje& of our purfuit. Since an Itttkle 
is allotted’^to mtdaUt piflures.and ftatues mig^ with equal pro- 
priety have been tnclnded in the chaotic maft. 

For the reft, this. haftUpdigefted compUemept is by much too 
large for a (yoaptical rbtw, and by modi too fmalhfor a particu-. 
lar delineation of Natural Hiftory. it contains many infukted 
paffages of fingo^ merit i but, as a whMe, its imperfeflions are 
like ' the fand ba’^he fea>fha^e, which cannot be numbered.^ 


Art. 
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Art. XIV. Hifiorj of Gnat Britain. . By William Bellham. 

Yol. XL.and XU. London, 1805. 8ro. 

' * • 

TJaving in a former article * given fome account of the two 
preceding volumes of tliis work, , we are in a manner called 
upon to fay fomething of the concluding part, which is now offer* 
cd to the public. In that article we took the liberty to ezprefs an 
opinion, which we have as yet feen no reafon to alter, that Mr 
BeMham’s mode of writing is altogether incompatible with t^e cha* 
rad^er of hi/lory. In an advertifement to the volumes before us, he 
profefles indeed that ‘ he is not indifferent to the cenfure which 
the free avowal of his fentiments has incurred ; ’ but he does not 
feem at all difpofed to admit the juftnefs of the cenfure ; and ao 
cordingly, he can only prevail upon himfelf to plead guilty to a 
few expreifions * bordering upon anger and afperity.* It is plea- 
fant to hear an author talk in this manner, who has fo frequently 
indulged himfelf in the moft outrageous fcurrility, and contami- 
nated the page of hiftory with the intemperate fallies of political 
animofity. Mr Belfham however contends, that Jt is the duty of 
the hiftorian to exercife the right of ‘ free judgment, regarding 
the principles and tendencies of different and oppofite fyftems of 
aAion. ’ This is no doubt true^ but does he really imagine that 
this pretext will juilify, in the eyes of any candid reader, the 
fierce diatribes, the party fpirit, and fa^ious clamour with which 
his volumes abound i The right of the hiftorian to fit in judg- 
ment upon men and fyftems is no longer called in queilion i but 
it is this judicial charadcr with which he is invefted, that impofes 
the duty of cautious inquiry, and digniffed and impartial decifion.. 
It is the difficulty of preferving this indifpenfable candour and 
Temperance of judgment indeed, ftill more than the want of fuf* 
ficient information, that difqualifies moft writers from delivering 
to pofterity the hiftory of their own contemporaries, and has u-* 
fually devolved upon men of a fucceeding generation the talk of 
recording for their children the tranfaftions of their immediate' 
predeceflbrs. The hiftorian of his own times will always be fuf- 
pe£led of partiality $ and moft probably will deferve to be fuf- 
pe 61 ;ed. But a writer like Mr Bctfhalm does not maintain even 
rhe appearance of fairnefs* ft is not the teftimony of a partial 
witnefs, but the pleading of a zealous advocate ; and the other 

D d 3 .party 

* Vol. II. p. 177, &c. Under ih« title of • Memoirs of George 
the Hi., Vols. V. & Vl«, * Mr Belfliam continues bis narrative iri the 
prefent volumes ; bu^ having now completed his work from 'the Revo* 
iiition, he gives to the whole chlledion the title of < Hiftory of Great 
Britain, ’ of which the volumes before us ftand %l. and XI L 
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wrty muft be ait cqaal lengthi before any jodgnicnt can be 
fafelv formeci upon bis ftatemeo^: 

The volumes before us are compofed on the fame fyftcm with 
tnofe that have preceded theiyi* A pr^cis'-^uertal of fpeecbca« 
Hate papers^ and gazettesi eked out with comments and digref- 
fionsi make up the futn of this Jn^Hfant hiftory* The eleventh 
volume opens with the Seffion of Parliament commencing in 
November 1798 } and the authoTi according to cuftom^ prefentSf 
in due form, the King’s fpeech, with a detait of tbe debate on 
the motion of addrefs. We afterwards meet with the difeuibons 
upon the aft impofi^ a duty upon income | and this celebrated, 
and it may be impolitic, meafore of finance, the author ftigma- 
tizes in the moft acrimonious terms } but without once conde* 
feending to rcafon upon the fnbjcft. 

• Not with ftaading thefc vain and ill-timed boafts, • fays he, fpeaktng 
pf the mintfier’s fpeech upon that oc^afion, • the nation at large faw 
and felt that a more arbitrary and oppieflive impoft was never devifed 
nor attempted by the moft rapacioas tyrani^y in any age or country. * 

|>f fp* 

Mr Belfliam next pafies to a very important objeft of parlia* 
ment^ deliberation, we mean the propofal which was then 
brought forward, of an incorporative .union between thefiiler Ic- 
giflatures of Qreat Britain and Ireland. Our author is favourable 
to this great meafure } which was approved, he fays, by all think- 
ing men in England*; becaufe they law in ics accomplifliment^the 
only means of neutralizing thofe partial interefts, which had too 
long pofielTed an exclufive fway in that diftrafted country. Ja 
Ireland, Again, the projeft of union, if not ardently embraced, 
ws at Icaft favourably received, by the mafs of the people con- 
fitting of the Catholics. Indeed, it was impoffiUe that they 
ihould be much afflifted by the projefted annihilation of a local 
legillature, in which they bad no (hare, and wbofe tender mer* 
cics often been cruel. But the majority even of thePiotef- 
tant landed proprietors were alfo, according to our author, fa- 
vourable to the Union ; becaufe they were not without fear, that 

fi^vernfnent might oUterwife be efta- 
hhflicd under the aufpices of Prance. Without the concurrence, 
indeed, of the majority of thefe clafles, the propofa) of an incor- 
parativc nniOfi would have been raih and impolitic; and govern- 
ment, as cw au^or obfervea, would beve vahsfy exerted its in- 
fluence to bring iubout. But while we agree with Mr BeKham 
ppon this intereftffag fubjeft, we cannot approve of the manner 
jn which he has treated it as a matter of hiftorical information. 
4mtcad of mving a emmefted and.comprehenfivc view of the 
cAup which rendered thispicafute a matter of political ncceffity, * 
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and of the oppofite interefts by wldch it was either f^rrarded or 
oppofed, he refoits to bis ufual danSfjp and indolent expedient, of 
quoting a facceffion of fpeechea upon the queftion, by which he 
renders the whole view of it vague and indeterminate. 

From the difcuffion of the projefied union' with Ireland, Mr 
BeKham digrefles to the affairs of the Continent} expatiating at 
great length upon the military operations of the contending ar^ 
mies, and the revolutiorntry broils of the kingdom of Naples. 
The narrative of the inilitary operations is exceedin^yd'eifultory } 
and confequently the impreffion which it produces is fecbfe and 
indiftinff. Hie events' which took place id' the Nfeaj^fitan terri« 
tory, after the French armies had been driven from 'Italy by the 
vlftorious Suvaroff, are narrated with confiderable fpirtt § but in 
a manner which betrays the author’s decided predile&ion for the 
revolutionifts, and lus deteftation of all by whom tbe interefts of 
the Royal party were efpoufed. His narrative is faithfully taken 
from the * Sketches ' of the excellent Helen Maria Williams } of 
Gourfe he becomes quite impaiSonedt and by far too noify, for 
the propriety of hiftory. That the Neapolitans were incapable 
of enjoying a free government, he is however obliged to admit: 
it follows, therefore, that the project of a repubUcan conftitution 
was as abfurd as it was wicked ; and that the only remedy againft 
greater evils, was the reeftabliibment of the government which 
had been unwarrantably pulled down. But altbouj^ we are not 
difpofed to weep with Mr BeUham over the proftrate democracy 
of Naples, we are not therefore inclined either to juftify or pal- 
liate the exceffes of thofe by whom it was overthrown. It muft, 
however, be recollefked, that the Royal government, in a Juftifi- 
catory memorial which it afterwards publilhed, ftrongly dlfavows 
the charge of profcription ; but our author neither adverts to this 
or any other document ; having gone no farther, apparently, in 
fearcb of authorities, than to the faid Sketches of Mifs Williams. 

From thefe excurfive details our hiftorian then returns to ob> 
je£Is more immediately conneAed vrith Britifli annals } but it is 
only for a litrie while that he ftops to ftied the lights of hiftory 
upon oor dmk and dilbrdeted political fyftem ; for he foon ftarts 
aww to expatiate upon topics which feemtoluve greater charms 
for him. Meantime, he adverts to the expedition to Holland in 
1 799 } the account of which it done op from the dihiftefled newf- 
papers of that time, in Mr Belfham’s own happy manner. It 
feems, indeed, not to be fo much the intention of our hiftorian 
to give a Juft account of the olHefks of that expedition, and the 
reu cusfea of' its fsilnre, as to raeer at tbe military talents^ and 
ridicule the defpatches of the Britiflt commander in chief. 

The furrender) i^ut this period, of the valuahle colony of l>u- 
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rinam to the Bptifli arms, draws forth the following v^clalEcal 
paflage \ in which, wc have no doubt that the author is fatisfied 
ne has proved» in a ftriking manner, the.grofs folly of fuch con- 
quefts. 

< Another pofleffion was thus added to tbofe Atlantean conquefts, 
which have fo invariably proved the bane of the vidtorsi and where pef- 
tilence fofpends perpetually » and bj a fingle hair» over the votaries of 
avarice and fenfuality, the fatal fword of death ! * p. 179, vol. XL 

The following paragraph forms a moft apprc^riate introdu£tion 
to the encomiaftic narrative which fucceeds. 

* All France felt the full force of her paft and prefent evilSf and the 
Imperious neceilSty of eftabLifhing a better ordec of things. She re- 
quired a government capable of repairing the ruins of the political edi- 
fice^ or rather of reconftru£iiDg it on more folid and durable founda- 
tions. But by what miraculous ioterpofition was this to be accomplifh- 
ed By what fupcrhuman means was confidence to be reftored, was 
courage to be reanimated, was civil dtfcord to be healed, and authori- 
ty, now every where fpurned at, to be invigorated and confirmed > To 
iblve thefe interefting quefiionsi it is now become neccflary to revert to 
the hiftory of that celebrated commander, who, in the fpirit of ro- 
mantic enterprife, had, in the beginning of the preceding year, bid 
adieu to his country, in fearch of new adventures, and in the hope of 
acquiring frefli and, if poiliblc, more verdant hurels on the oppofite 
fide of the globe. * p. 190. 

'Our eulogift accordingly proceeds to take a view of Bonaparte^s 
concluding adventures in Egypt. The refult of the memorable 
fiege of Acre puts him in fome anxiety about the military reputa- 
tion of his hero. He is obliged to admit, that Bonaparte was 
completely foiled by, a very trifling force; and that be needlefsly 
facrificed his foldiers after every rational profpe£fc of fuccefs had 
vaniflied : but thefe untoward fads make nothing againft him, in 
the opinion of the indulgent Mr Belfham. The following paf- 
fage mud amufe our readers ; it alludes to that obdurate gentle- 
man, Sir Sydney Smith, who pcrfilted in keeping Acre from this 
miraculous man. 

« A Chriftian Intght^ combating not againfl, but in aid of the Turk- 
ifti mifctcants, was a flrange phenomenon in Palcftine ; and it muft be 
owned, that the renowned C^ur de Lion would never have recognized 
him in that charader ! ’ p« 298. 

Our hiftorian clofely follows Botiapatte from Egypt to Parts ; 
recording, as he proceeds, the Ihouts of Vive Bonatarte^ Vive la 
Repubiique^ with cuznpl^ry fidelity. The general, however, had 
refolved that the i^ublic (bould not live very long : he according- 
ly took his meafures like a great commander ; and having difpof- 
fefled the Conftituted Authorities in a very mafterly ftyle, he 
jfpfthwitb arrayed himfetf^ ift the Confular Infignia* All this was 

rendered 
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reiider^d indifpcnfaWy 'ne^cffa!^ by * the imperims fieciel&ty of 
eftablifhing a’ beitei^<>rdcr of things^i* Mt Belflianii #ith becom* 
ing miouteoefsf deiiaik tbe.code tif this new conftitution,' * un« 
queftionably entitled to be ranked among the few free forma of- 
government fobfifting in the wotid* (p« 237.); and he defcribes 
the bleiiings attending the excrctfe of the C^nfnlar power with his 
ufual fnrce'and brilliancy of colonting, 

. < In the interior,’ fays he, < Bonaparte madeevt^ effort to pacify 
and unite the different fadtona ; eftablilhtng freedooi of general wor- 
fhip; infuiing confidence into every breaft, httraffed by tl^ ftorma of 
the revolotion, and panting for the bleffingi of repafe* Regularity fuc« 
ceeded to trouble and diforder; the feveral branches of the military 
eftabKihniient were reorganised ; the civil ad miniftratioh experienced great 
and effential ameliorations ; and the tribunals of juftice regained their 
adivity. The lift of emigrants, till this period kept open io prder to 
be occafionally exercifed as a rod of terror and of vengeance, was finally 
clofed ; and the fun of profperity began once more to (hcd its benign 
rays on a defolated and diftraded country. ’ p. 225. 

The Tcmaining part of the eleventh volt^ime is chiefly occupied 
with the proceedings of Parliament upon the overture of peace, 
contained in Bonaparte’s celebrated letter to the King. Mr Bel- 
(ham is under infinite obligations to the journals upon fuch emer- 
gencies; they uniformly contribute to IweU bis book in a ^itc£t 
rath to the length of the debate. ^ Great ufe is therefore made, of 
the fpeeches upon this pccalion; the hiftorian contenting himfelf 
with a paffingfneeT at minifteTialinfluence^and * the furious fadion 
of the Burkites. ’ After the copious extrads from the reply of 
Mr Fox to the fpeech of the Minifter, it wpuld, indeed, have been 
great prefumption in Mr Bellham tp have attempted to expofe the 
impolicy of rejedihg that overture. That reply has always ap- 
peared to US one of the greateft efforts of this diffinguiOied (latef- 
man ; it has all the charaderiftics of the bigheft kind of eloquence; 
and it rifes in excellence, even when compared with the deeply 
meditated and highly finiihed oration whiph called it forth. It 
would be going beyond the bounds of our province to enter into 
the quefiion debated in thefe fpeeches. 

The twelfth and concluding volume of fhis hiftory opens with 
the correfpondence between Lord Grenville and M. Ottp,^ rela- 
tive tp the naval armiftice propofed by the Krft Cpnful, as the 
preliminary to a joint negotiation with Auftria and Grpat BrU 
tain. Mr Beldam does not affirm, that the armiffipe ought to 
have been acceded to upon the terms eaaded by France ; but 
he difeoverst with his accuftomed fagacity, that the negotiation 
was conduced by Lord Grenville in a very ftupid and unftatef- 
man-li|ce manper ; and accordingly, he treats the * perverfity 

and 
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athi egccg^tts iaMpaci» of' tlie-Ei»lilh' nwifter * with becoamg 
comcaipit ( rciorv^. ^ nweil of his^ high approbation for the 
^pierior * caodotu; i^. iotelligettce ' rUfplafed 1^ the French com* 

ah&Tft 

Bavii^.tibns tltTpoTed of the n^otiation aboot the anmftice» 
Ac anthar'.caadniftt- us Arongh an erradc furvey of military o> 
pcracioiw and oAer lemarlcabie' occurrences iqton the Continent^ 
to Ae- dii^e between Great Britain and Ae Nertberh Powers* 
sc^dkir. the rights of navil > aCutrali^ He gives a full ac« 
coi^ of the origin aaid ptogrefs of d»s important controverfy; 
vmdi' tcrmhiatedi as is well known to our readers* in a conven- 
rion among thofe oowm* open Ae principle of the armed nea> 
miity' of lySot ^e wayward policy of Ae Emperor Paul, now 
becom Ac fen! of this confederacy, gives Mr BelAam an 
pMancty of esuking over Ae Aortughtednefs of the BritiA nri- 
niffer^ by recaffing to Aetr recolledion Ae eulogies bellowed 
npoR Ais boafted all^. He difappioves,. in the hariheft terms, 
of Ae condnfk of 'Ais government towarA Denmark} and is 
im pa t ieiirt to contrail its prefumptuous folly in railing up new 
enemies wi A Ae * more hberal and conciliatory policy * of Ae 
coafalar fevereign of France. This b Ae favouiite theme, in- 
deed, i^xMi wmh this worAy hiftorian delights to' expatiate 
Aioiigh the whede of his performance. Wearied and dkgufted 
whh Ae pitiful pofidcs of his own country, his benevolent mmd 
finds relia and cosifehtidn in contemplating Ae auguft fpefbcle 
of Ae confiilsv government exerting all its energies to reefta- 
bEA foetal order and univerial peace. Indignant at Ae bigotted 
and mjntioiis notions enterudned of Ais government, he care> 
faffy indicates all Ac fiutures of to wifdom and goodnefs j and 
Aen a&s, 

* Why m%ht not a cenft!tiitro& which prodoced fiiA grsm and in- 
fiaatamoiM benefits to the community, wbiA feenied fitch privfiegcs to. 
the mtA of the pcoids> be recOgnixm in general language as u/ne con- 
fiknttoo, and 1e^ undiftoAed ^ praife or cenfur^ to its natural and 
gemfne operatioB I Veb XII. ^ Xi6. 

Will it be befieved Aat Ais UbCral querift records immediately 
after, Aat under Ais /rtt' and righteous adminiftratimi, one hun- 
dred and^^AWy-two perfens fi^eStd of difafl^flbii,.* were fen- 
tenced to- DMufimneot, wiAoat even the form of trial?’ (p. 122.) 
In' fpite of Ais, hoai|ver,- he conAiues to depteeate aQ tenfitre of 
the government audMiifing fitch'0[^«effi(ms, attd oMeqoioi^ycii- 
deavours to exeufe' Ae tytaat'wbo cemmainds them. His life 
lisviiigheen ^atq^etod by the explolioti of Ae it^trual HUKhint^ 
tbis -m^jr adventure, we are told, nifufed irM» his mind * an' ad- 
vvUdmm tiaShtre of fuf^on tmd fev^ty sot natuiuUybeloiig^ 
ittg tok !* 

The 
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IHfe itfignation ol Mr Fkt hi ^ 80 t, fermt W€ of tliofe ro- 
ttiarkftblo MCtttvefieeOy ufim whioh thia}udici<mahiftori^^ finds 
it neceflary to hare recourfo to poetry, to fupply the deficiencies 
of hiftofical expreffion* The mica which he introduces to cele* 
brate the fall of the archenemy of the Bridfli conftitutioni are 
borrowed, with great propriety,* from that truly refpeflaUe and 
highly moral poet, who is known by the* appdhnion of Petet 
Pindar. For the poetry, we muft rmr the curiottr reader to 
page lyyth of this volume: meamime,. we fhail extradl, as a 
very favourable fpecimen of tits ftyle, a hboured chaiafier of Mr 
Pitt, from Mr BeHbam*s own pen. 

* This early deelaivtion on the removal of Lord North, and the ad* 
vaodment of Lord Rodtinghant to the ftitton of firft miai&er, < that 
he would not accept of any fubordinate fitoatioD, * eshibited it' once 
the extent and the iwcgularity of his ambition. In proportion as hm 
preteniions were, high, his manners were hauj^ty. Inficad of the geoer^ 
ous feelings and noble enthufiafm.of his fathier, he difcovered aidifpofi* 
lion cold, and artful ; and it was* quickly feen that he poL 
felled no quality of youth bOf its prerumptioa. In his oondufi there 
was never found that fcsrjefs fimplkity, that dignified caadour, wbidi 
are the genuine ofippring of an elevated mind, and the true crkcrioo. 
of real wirdoin« At no time did he difplay that commaiidmg 
which marks a fuperior intdled, or. that . contronling prudence which 
knpsrs how to avert impendiag mifchte£< At no fcafon oidJie endeavour 
to fiem the torrent of public pr^udice, or to make thepeople calm and 
wife, when they were infiamed and ignorant. The fireahi of public o» 
pinion he fubmitted diligently to watch; and fuffered himlelf rather to 
be carried away with it, than to aim by aidUoua efforts todinfi its courfe 
where wiClom or patriotifin might fuggeft. The mind of the nation, 
under his tufpioes, made no advances ; on the contrary, its raovebehc 
was unifiormly retrograde. The errors of the ^Uic, he laboutcd to 
convert to his own advantage, not to cotreift at the hazard of bis power. 
Ke was the attentive obferver of times and feafons, not the beneficent 
and enlightened tnftniAor of nations. His eloquence, finr which he 
was defervedly celebrated, was chiefly charaAenzed by what ihetoriciana 
call amf^ation.^ He poffeflcd, in perfeftion, all tiie modes and fnb- 
tletiea of rcafontng ; and was copious even to the brink of verbofity. 
He had the facuh^ of i^lung moch, and flying little ; and, when 
fience was imptioicabte, he niw bow to make language fubferVient to 
all the pnrpOKS of taciturnity. His fidemo avowals were clothed in 
impenetrable darkoeb; and bis explanations were calculated equally to 
dnde the vigilance of the watdtfid, and the cnriofity of the inquifitive. 
^e coonemoQ between the tncanc and thcend, i^p^red feldmn intimate 
in hib thoughts, and was rardy chhcr defined m h» words, or exempli- 
fied in his condudL The plans, therefore* whidi he defigned, although 
prplj^uud with courage, xonflfacy and vigour, alipo^ invariably failed 
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111 the execution. It te Femarkabley that during the fe?enteen years of 
his adminiftration^, no one aft of patronage was extended to literature, 
to the fcieoces or the arts. * p. 167-8. VoL XII* 

The work of which we are now about to take leave, profeiTes 
to conclude with^he treaty of Amiens \ but the author ekes out 
his volume with a great many extraneous details, which relate to 
a fubfequent period ; and he adds an appendix, intended to re- 
cord his abomination of the prefent war. It would be unnecef- 
fary for us to follow him through tbefe details, having already, 
we prefume, faid enough to enable our readers to form a pretty 
accurate opinion of his merits as a writer of hiflory. The fac- 
tious fpirit in which thefe volumes are written, is fo apparent, as, 
to render it impertinent to multiply obfervations upon the fubjeft. 
The whole work Is Angularly confufed and defultory: and, indeed, 
the plan which the author adopts, is altogether incompatible with 
that unity and coherence which is eflential to hiitory. We are wil- 
ling, however, to admit, that he difplays confiderable ability in 
fome of his details, and that we meet occaHonally with remarks 
which evince knowledge and penetration. The account of the 
war with Tippoo is very well given, and accompanied with fome 
judicious obfervations. The celebrated controverfy regarding na- 
val neutrality, is ftated v^ith great clearnefs; and the author's 
views of the fubjeft arc, upon the whole, tolerably correft. The 
ftyle of the work, although dilFufc and monotonous, and fome- 
times even laughably pueri^ is, upon the whole, pcrfpicuous and 
cafy. But after every concmion in Mr BeHham's favour, it is im- 
poiTible to allow that this motley colleftion has any claim to the 
appellation of biftory. That it.will be read for fome time, we do 
not doubt ; for there are times when books of this defeription ac- 
quire a degree of popularity for qualities altogether unconneded 
with genius or merit. * ObtreBatio et livor proms auribus accipi^ 
untur. ^ufppe adulaiioni fadum crimen fervitutisy malignitati falfa 
Jpecies libertatis inefu ' Tacit. 


Art. 
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Art. XV. Repert of the Committee of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, appointed to inquire into the Nature and Authenticity of 
the Poems of Djji'an : Drawi up according to the direBions of the 
Committee, hy Henry Mackenzie, Efquire, its Convener or Chair^ 
man. With a Copious Appendix, containing fame f the principal 
Documents on which the Account is founded, Conftnble & Col 
Edinburgh. Longman & Co. London. 8vo. pp* 343- 1805. 

The Poems of OJfietn, Isfc, containing the Poetical Works of James 
Macpherfon, Efquire, in Proje and Rhyme, with Notes and //- 
lufirations. By Malcolm Latng» Efq. 2 vol. 8vo. Printed 
by Ballantyne, for Conftable & Co.| and Longman & Co. 
pp. 121 f. 1805. 

celebrated controverfy feems now to be finally af ifiiicl 
Both parties have arrayed their arguments, and marihailed 
their proofs, fo that it can hardly be expefled that much will 
hereafter be added to the ftrength of either fide. Although, by 
mingling in the approaching ftorm, we run the rifk of a chance- 
blow from a Highland claymore, or an Orcadian battle-axe, our 
duty to the public impels us within the reach of thefe ancient 
and formidable weapons. There is one circumitance, indeed, 
which greatly diminilbes our danger. The (late of the queftioti 
is very much altered fince the days of Macpherfon’s firft publica- 
tion ; and we believe no well-informed perfon will now pretend 
that OiTian is to be quoted as hifiorical authority, or that a col- 
ledlion of Gaelic poems does any where citift, of which Mac- 
pherfon^s verfion can be regarded as a faithful, or even a loofe 
trandation ; always excepting thofc which he himfclf waspleafed 
to produce in a (late entirely unauthenticated. But there exiiled 
before the times of Macpherfon, a fort of general bafis of tradi- 
tion, on which the poems, whether collcdled or compofed by him- 
felf, appear to have been founded. And to underfland clearly the 
point in difpuie, we will endeavour, before adverting particularly 
to the works under review, to (late the evidence on this head. 

It is allowed, on all hands, that numberlefs traditions were 
current in Ireland concerning the Fenij or Flons, a fpecies of 
militia inhabiting Leinfler, and commanded by Fin MacCoul, 
termed by Maepherfon, Fingal, the fon of Comhal. Among 
thefe warriors, we recognize the well known names of Goll Mac- 
Morn, (Gaul, the fon oi Morni), of Ofgur the fon of Oifin, the 
Oflian of Maepherfon, of Fergus and Fillan, and other warriors; 
and, finally, of OlGan or Oifin htmfelf, who lived, like Aneurin, 
to * weep and fing the fall' of his deceafed friends. na- 

ditions were jningled with others concerning a different an. > , : ier 

military 
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military order in Ulfter, called the Cro&hh Ruadb^ or Knights of 
the Red Branch. Of dirie, Connal Cearnach was chief, or 
Grand Mailer ; but Cuchullin, or Cn^ttllin, was their greateft 
fupport and ornament* Thefe two clafles of heroes, their eiploits, 
▼ivories and defeats, are commemorated ih a variety of poems, 
chiefly of the ballad ftrudure, of which there is a large manu* 
fcript colledion in the Univerfiry library of Dublin, and which 
are (till preferred among the native Irtih by oral tradition. Seve- 
ral of thefe were publiihed by the ingenious Mifs Brooke, in 1789, 
accompanied by an Engliih poetical verfion. 

But Fin MacComhal and Cuthullin, were not celebrated in 
Ireland only. The inhabitants of Argylelhire, and other diftri£ls 
of the Weft Highlands of Scotland, had alfo current amongft 
them the tales of their exploits, and that from a very early peri- 
od. The limilarity of language and manners, together with the 
conftant intercourfe betwixt the Scotifli Highlanders and the 
Iriih, rendered the tranfmiffion of popular pieces of poetry from 
one nation to the other, a very Ample and common event. But 
the Scotifli editions of thefe fongs do not uniformly reprefent the 
champions as being of Irifli origin : on the contrary, Ofcar and 
Fingal are fometimes exprefslv ftated to be from Albin. That 
the one nation adopted uefe oallads from the other, is moft cer- 
tain ; we will hereafter take occafion to inquire which has the 
beft claim to them. Not only was the renown of Fingal thus 
preferved in Celtic fong, but we alfo 4 nd occafional notices of 
Ais traditionary fame in ancient Lowland authors* When Brdfee, 
the reftorer of the Scotilh monarchy, was defeated by MacDougal 
Lord of Lorn, he placed himfelf in the rear of his retiring bands, 
and checked the purfuit of the viflors. * Bebpld him, * faid 
MacDougal to one of his leaders, * he protefts his followers a- 
gainft us, as Gaul the fon of Morni defended bis tribe againft 
the rage of Fingal. ’ * Tins paflage is from Barbour, who wrote 

in 

* The Brace, Book HI. The pafticular event to which the Lord 
of Lorn alluded, is not novif known* Bot both the ScotUh and iriih 
traditions occafionally intimate, that though Ganl became the aity and 
friend of Fingal, it was not tiH after an obftinate feud betwixt their 
tribes, in which, according to Maepherfon, Fingil's father was flain* 
Barbour is little fatSsfied with the compartfon, net fotefcelng the future 
eminence of Fingal and Gaul. < He ihould rather have compmd the 
king, ’ fays the pBet, * to Gaudifer, proleAtng the rear of his army 
againft Alexander of Macedoa* ’ This perfeni^^ concemiiw vrbom the 
reader need not confult Qointus Curttus, ka hero in the Bmo/ the 
ntihU Conqueror Alexander the Griif calSt tiff foray of GaddffHsf of wbidi 
a curious, and probably an unique copy, has b^n lately difcovcred in 
the library of the honourable Mr Maule of Panmure. 
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in 1375* In » ibtt of inter\u4< or tjKe^trical o^hibltlofij wrineii 
about 1525, and occtinring in the Bapnatyne hlS-t an 

allegorical perfoniige, is introduced in <the cba^aAer of a 4lwaif9 
and joculariy himfelf to be defcende.d from the race of 

. giants, quoting among bis ance^ors * Fin MacCoul ’ and * Gov 
MacMorn. ’ Gaivain Douglas a^fo ;aoi^es tbele Celtic hems 
among other fubjofis of romantic fi^iion. 

* Great Qow MacMom, and Fin MacCool, and bow 
They fuld be Goddis in Ireland as men Aiy. * 

Not to multiply authorities^ the fonga concerning Fingal are 
mentioned by ^ece^ and by i^irkt tranflator of the Ffalms toio 
Gaelic, and are reprobated by Bi(hop Carfwelb ui ^ vai 2 i» 
tempting^ lying, worldly hiijtbries, concerning the Suatha de 
Dannan, and concerning warriors and champions, and Fion tbe 
fon of Cumhali * iic. Finally, in maintaining the antiquitv of 
thefe traditions, the Highlanders appeal to the names of todr 
mountains, glens, and rivers, many of which aro derived from 
thofe of the Fions, or followers of FingaL 

Under all thefe circumstances of evideiKe, it appears in tbe 
higheft degree unjuft to difallow a certain extent of foundation to 
the fabric erected by Macpheriba. Johnfon, to pfe bid own fimilc^ 
was entitled to deny that tbe apcient Celt fwaggcyed in a pur 
of embroidered velvet breeehesi but only the fceptieifmof prejo- 
dice could doubt bis being accommodated with a tartan pbilab^* 
There was every reafon to fufped tbe a^efled femimentality of 
hfM:pherfon’s Offiap ^ but, on the other hand, it was but natural 
to fuppofe, that a nation of hunters and warriors, as the Highland- 
ers remained, almoft to opr own nation, tbe government of 

whofe tribes was patriarchal, and therefore depended upon go- 
nealqgical tradition, ~with whom poetry was a feparate and here- 
ditary profeflioq, and whofe language is a dialed of the ancient 
Celtic, muft necefl'arily have poiTelled much original legeadarj 
poetry. 

Upon tbe other hand, it Is believed that no patron of Celtic 
poetry, however zealous, will now venture to aflame the high 
ground originally taken by Maepherfon. That Fingal's exploits 
and Oliian’s fongs fhould ever have been adopted by the hiftoriaa 
as guides throu^ the darknefs of the fecond and third centuries, 
is uideed wonderful ; and it is pitiable to behold the learned 
and accurate Henry painfullv purfuing his coutfc by the guidance 
of fuch ap ignis fatuus. To oelieve that Fingal gave battle to Ca- 
racalla, and that the eagles of CarauCus fled behind the wall of 
Agricola at tbe approach of Ofear, is now too much even for the 
digeftion of Dr i^ith of Campbeltown. In fad, this fyftem of 
chronology was adopted by Maepherfon rathcf incQnGderately» 
' . Cnee 
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lince it extends thegt^ti old age of Hngali in the laft of bis fields, 
to the amedilttvtan period of a fnll^entory. * Neither do we ap- 
prehend it now toMinaCterof cootr^^^^ that Maepherfon ufed 
numerous and undue liberties with the poems which he eo]]e£l- 
ed; that he addedi €onne£led, retrenched, and altered, until they 
formed a whole, very diffinrent in afped from the parts of which 
it was originally compofed. 'This /eems to be admitted by the 
abieft defenders of the authenticity of Offian; and if there remain 
any to whom arguments are necefiary on that point, they are thofe 
on whom all argument would be thrown away. 

Thus we have abdeavoured to fit the points which the difput- 
ants rerpedively feeih willing to poocede. But there lies betwixt 
them a fpace fotnewhat narrowed, yet ftill ample and broad e- 
nbugh for all the fair play of Controverfy, — wide as 
* Covered field> where champions bold 
Wont ride in armed — - 

,The challenger who has flood forth upon this occafion is Mr 
Malcolm Laing, well known for his hillorical labours. To the 
fecond volume of this gentleman^s HKlory of Scotland, he added 
a Difiertation on the Poems of Offian, the obje£l of which is to 
ellablifh, from hifiorical and internal evidence, that thefe noted 
produAions ate totally and abfoiutelj fpurious ; for, although the 
exiflence of the Irifh ballads on the fubje£l of Olliati is admitted, 
yet it is contended, that, from thefe, Maepherfon only adopted a 
few fads and names which be varied fording to his own tafie. 
The origin of the poems is imputed to the refentment which IS^- 
pherfon entertained for the cold reception, his avowed produdion, 
a poem called the Highlander, had met from the public, which in- 
duced him at once to vindicate the caufe of his mufe, and to open 
his own way to literary diftindion. Thefe pofitions Mr Laing has 
illufirated, with great acutenefs of refearch, by pafiages taken from 
the Highlander, and from other poems, facred and profane, which 
he has contrafted with parallel ideas and expreifions occurring in 
Maepherfon’s Offian. 

Tlic 

* Caracalla was in Britain A. 208. FingaU generaliflimo of the 
Caledonians, moft have been then at leaft twenty-five years ot 3 . Ca- 
raufius aiTumed the purple in a 88, and took pofieffion of Britain. How 
fooM after that event Caraufius vifited Scotland,^ or whether he ever did 
fo, we know not \ but Ftngal mull then have been one hundred and five 
years old ; and he probably did not engage the « youthful might of 
Caihmcr’ till fuinf years after. "Tbefc abfurdities arc only ftated to 
(hew the grofs deception which Macpherlpfi 'attempted to palm on the 
literal y World. The hifioricd blutiders of Maepherfon refpeAing thefe 
other events, have been tbiv poinud out by Mr Laing in his Dif- 
ftrtation. 
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The Highland Society of Edinburgh had, as early at leaft as 
1797, appointed a Committee to inquire into the nature and au- 
thenticity of the Poems of Oflian, by whofe dire£i;ion queries, very 
diftin£tly and accurately worded, were tranfmitted to every one 
who, from perfoual knowledge of opportunities of inquiry, was 
fuppofed capable of throwing light upon the fubjedl:. It may he 
conje£i:ured, that the labours of the gentlemen of the Committee 
were fomewhat ftimulated by the publication of Mr Laing’s Dif- 
fertation, and the annunciation of another work by the fame au- 
thor, upon a plan fo uncommon as hardly to be paralleled in the 
literary world. The Report of the Committee having come forth 
fanftioncd by the name of Mr Henry Mackenzie the Chairman ; 
there was piiblifhed, about the fame time, a fplenclid edition of 
* The Poems of Oflian, &c. containing the poetical works of 
James Macpherfon, Efq. in profe and rhyme, with notes and 
illuftrations, by Malcolm Laing. ’ ^ The notes are intended, 
contrary to general ufage, to deftroy the authority of the text- 
We have feldom feeii a handfomer book in execution and external 
appearance \ and truly the editor’s generofity in this rcfpedl: re- 
minded us of the propofal of the Dauphin, when informed of the 
wretched ftate of the Englifli before the battle of Agincourt. 

< Shall we go fend them dinners and frefh fults, 

And give their failing horfes provender. 

And after fight with them ? ’ 

We will now endeavour to give our readers fomc knowledge 
of the prefent ftate of the controverfy, referring occafionally to 
each publication. We are the more anxious to do fo witli accu- 
racy, becaufe we really confider the queftion as finally at iiTue, 
and not likely to be again argued, at leaft by writers of the can- 
dour and 'rcfpe£labiJity now in the field. As a fort of clue to 
guide us through the debate, and alfo as conveying our own ideas 
in words much better than we are ourfelves capable of finding, 
we refer to the following letter from Mr David Hume to Dr 
Blair, as ftating, accurately, the kind of evidence which, in a caie 
of this nature, the world is entitled to expeft from the defenders 
of the authenticity of Oflian. Dr Blair had, it would fccm, ap- 
plied to his celebrated friend concerning the reception of his 
Difiertation on the poems of Oflian, in which he had warmly 
maintained them to be genuine. Mr Iliimc, in his anfwcr, no- 
tices the general incredulity of Englifli men of letters upon this 
fubjeft, incrcafed both by the contumacy of Macpherfon who 
gave himfelf airs of refufing to fatisfy any one who doubted his 

VOL. VI. NO. 12. E e veracity; 

* In our opinion, the meaning of Mr Laing vvould have been rr.are 
clearly expreffed, had the title run, * The Poetical Woika of Jaunts 
iHw'phcrfon, coptaioing the Poems of Oflian.’ 
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veracity; and by refleftions on the extreme improbability that 
fuch long connedVed pieces fliould have been pref^rved by oral tra- 
dition during the lapfe of fourteen centuries. He then points out 
the antidote to this prevailing fcepticifm. 

‘ My prefent purpofe therefore is, to apply to you, in the name of 
all the men of letters of this, and I may fay of all other countries, to 
edablidi this capital point, and to prtve us proofs that thefe poems are, 
I do not fay fo antient as the apreof Severus, but that they were not forg- 
ed within thefe five years tby James Maepberfon. Thefe proofs mult 
not be arguments, but teftimonies. People’s ears are fortified againlt the 
former ; the latter may yet find their way, before the poems arc con- 
figned to total oblivion. Now, the teftimonies may, in my opinion, be 
of two kinds. Maepberfon pretendt^ that there is an ancient manufeript 
of part of Fingal in the family I think of Clanronald. Get that fadt 
afeertained by more than one perfon of credit ; let thefe perfons be ac- 
quainted with the Gaelic ; let them compare the original and the tranf- 
lation ; and let them teftify the fidelity of the latter. 

* But the chief point in which it will be neceffary for you to exert 
yourfelf will be, to get pofitivc teftimony from many different hands, 
that fuch poems arc vulgarly recited in the Highlands, and have there 
long been the entertainment of the people. This teftimony mnft be as 
paiiicular as it rs pofitive. It will not be fuificient that a Highland 
gentleman or clergyman fay or write to you that he has heard fuch 
poems : nobody queftions that there are traditional poems in that part 
of the country, where the names of Ofiian and Fingal, and Ofcar and 
Gaul, are mentioned in every ftanza. The only doubt is, whether thefe 
poems have any farther ^.refemblancc to the poems publiftied by Mac- 
pherfon. 1 was told by Bourke, a very ingenious Irilh gentleman, the 
author of a tradl on the Sublime and Beautiful, that on the firft publi- 
cation of Maepherfon’s book, all the Irifii cried out, JVd kno*w nil th'J’ 
poems ; •we ha*oe alnxtays heard them from our infancy: but when he afkcd mijn; 
particular queftions, he could never learn that any one had ever heard 
or could repeat the original of any one paragraph of the pictendei 
tranflatioQ.^ This generaiityi then, mull be carefully guarded againll, 
as being Sr no authority. 

* Your connexions among your bretliren of the clergy may here be 
of great ufe to you. You may eafily learn the names of all the nilnif- 
ters of that country who undcTftand the language of it. You may write 
to tliem, expreiling the doubts that have arifen, and defiring them to 

for fuch of the bards as remain, and make them rehearfe their an- 
cient poems. JLet the clergymen then have the tranflation in their hands, 
and let them write back to yoiif and inform yon that they heard fuch a 
one (namingihhn), living in fuch a place, rehearfe the original of fuch 
a paffiige, from fuch a page to fuch a page of the Englifli tranflatioo, 
which appeared exadt and faithful. If you give to the public a fufii- 
rieijt number of fuch teftimonies, you may prevail ; But I venture to 
forctei to you that nothing Icfs will ferve the purpofe ; nothing Icfs will 
ib mu^ as Gomn^and the att<!ntiou of the public. 


* Bccket 
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‘ Becket tells me that he is to give us a new edition of your Differ* 
tation, accompanied with fome remarks on Temora. Here is a favour- 
able opportunity for you to execute this purpofe. You have a juft and 
laudable zeal for the credit of thefe poems. They are, if genuine, one 
of the greateft curiofities, in all refpeAs, that ever was difeovered in the 
commonwealth of letters ; and the child is, in a manner, become youra 
by adoption, as Maepherfbn has totally abandoned all care of it. Thefe 
motives call upon you to exert yourfelf ; and 1 think it were fiiitable to 
your candour, and mod fatisfaftory alfo to the reader, to publilh all the 
anfv^ers to all the letters you write, even though fome of thefe letters 
fhould make fomewhat againfl your own opinion in this affair. We ftiall 
always be the more affured that no arguments are drained beyond their 
proper force, and no contrary arguments fuppreffed, where fudi an en- 
tire communication is made to us. Becket joins me heartily in this ap- 
plication ; and he owns to me, that the believers in the authenticity of 
the poems diminifh every day among the men of fenfe and reflection. 
Nothing lefs than what 1 propofc can throw the balance on the other 
fide. 1 depart from hence in about three weeks, and fhould be glad to 
liear your refolution before that time. ’ Report^ p. 6 — 8. 

It is but juftice to the Highland Society to acknowledge, that 
the lifl; of queries, by which they profecuted their tefearches, was 
formed very nearly upon the plan recommended by Mr Hume, al- 
though it had never been communicated to them. Not is the mo- 
deration, we had almoft faid the caution, of the Report itfelf lefs 
remarkable than the candour of the plan of inveftigation. Eve- 
ry topic of controverfy is ftriftly avoided, and the argument is 
fummed up with precifion and accuracy ; but the evidence is 
given very concifcly. Wc could have wifhed that the elegant 
and ingenious author had liimfelf entered more deeply into the 
import of the teflimonics which were colleiied, inftcad of leav- 
ing us to glean it from a voluminous Appendix, compiled chief- 
ly by the far inferior hand of the late Mr Donald Smith.*’ 
This reminds us of Fingars cuftom of retiring to his hill, ami 
deputing Gaul to lead in ftrife. They who read for amufement, 
and tl^y who fearch for truth, have fufTered equally by this un- 
timelpeceflion. Surely Mr Mackenzie cannot, in this cafe, fay. 
Sat pairia Priamoque datum! 

IJpon entering into the evidence produced, we perceive at 
once the difficulty anticipated by Mr Hume. The names of the 
heroes, and fome of their more noted adventures, being deeply 
rivetted in the imaginations of the Highlanders, it has become dif- 
ficult for them to underftand that it is the fidelity of Maepherfon's 
tranflation vrhich is inquc{lion,andnottheexiftenceoftradltionary 

E e 2 poetry 


' • This gentleman died aftet corre^iftg the laft ftteet of rb^ 
t»endix. , 
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poetry refj^efting Oflian and Flngah Much of the evidence 
produced is eaceptionabki on account Of this generality of ex- 
preffion. It is alfo deeply to be lamented, that many Highland- 
ers ftiould have attached a degree of national honour to the de- 
cifion of the queftion of authenticity in the affirm.uive. It has 
been unneceflarily and improperly made a Jhlbkdcth^ to diftin- 
guifli the true Celt from his Saxon or Piftilh neighbours ; and, 
of courfe, it becomes more difllcult to attain truth, in proportion 
as the paflions take arms in the controverfy. Of the fpecies of 
prepoffleflion arifing from nationality felt by the author, and na- 
turally, though fomewhat comical)/, imputed to the adverfary, 
the Reverend Mr Gallic’s letter to the Committee aiTords a 
whimhcal inftance. 

* As I have not feen Mr Laing’s hidory, 1 can form no opinion as 
to the arguments wherewith he has attempted to diferedit Oilian’s 
poems : the attempt could not come more naturally than from Orca- 
dians. * Perhaps the fevere checks given by the ancient Caledonians to 
their predatory Scandinavian predeceiTors raifed prejudices not yet ex- 
tind. 1 conceive how an author can write under the influence of pre- 
judice, and not fenfible of being affed upon by it. 

* I Hand perfuaded, that Mr Laing's arguments cannot flagger my 
belief in the authenticity of Oifian's poems. fie(ore Mr Maepherfon 
could know his right Inmd from his left, I have heard fragments of 
them repeated, and many of thofc fragments I recognized in Mr Mac- 
pherfon’s tranflation. ' Report, p. 39. 

It is, no doubt, impoiTible to convince a perfoti who is deter- 
mined twt to be convinced, at lead by a defcendaiit of the often 
vanquifhed Orcadians ; yet, if the reverend gentleman had feen 
Mr Laing’s work, he would have had the advantage of learning, 
that feverat palTages, which he proceeds to quote from Oflian, 
refer not to the epic called Fingal, but to its ground-work, the 
ballad of Magnus, concerning the authenticity of which no 
doubt was ever darted. 

In like manner, when the venerable Dr Ferguflbn, a name 
dear letters, mentions his having heard, in early youth, a 
poem recited concerning an invaflon of Ireland, from which he 
quotes a very fiiort paflage, which he recognized in Maepher- 
fon’s Fingal: this alfo proves to be a part of the ballad of 
Magnus, which was adoptl^ as the foundation of Fingal, and 
partly interwoven with it. In Cbort, fo artfully has Mae- 
pherfon avaded himfelf of every fcrap of poetical tradition 
which then* floated in the Highlands, that it becomes very 
diflicult, and almod impofiible, for the natives, even when as 

unprejudiced 

■ — , 

^ Mr liaiflg is a native of Orkney. ^ 
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unprejudiced as the philofoplucal Dr Ferguflbn, to read them, 
without recognizing events, and even phrafes, with which they 
were familiar in infancy ; and hence arguing from a part to the 
whole. Were the ballad of Chevy Chacc to be dilated into an 
Italian epic poem, ^ thofe who were defirous of afeertaining its 
authenticity would find no difficulty in procuring abundance of 
telUnaonies form perfons who, in England, had heard it fung in 
the nurfery. Of the thoufands who hear poetry recited, we 
ought always to confider upon how few any thing is impreffid, 
excepting the general turn of the ftory, and perhaps here and 
there a peculiarly ftriking expreffion ; and where thefe are inge- 
nioufly wrought into a new compoGtion, the memory of fuch 
perfons afibrds them no accurate means of diflinguiffiing it from 
the original. We will endeavour to point out the ule which 
Micpherfon appears to have made of the Gaelic poetry which he 
undoubtedly colle£tcd, that the reader may judge whether he 
ought to be conGclered as a tranflator, or as an original author. 

The epic poena of ^ Fingal * feems to be chiefly founded on the 
ballad narrating the invafion of Magnus the Barefooted, who 
made a defeent upon Ireland, in which the bards reprefent him as 
being oppofed and conquered by Fingal and the Fmns, or Fenii. 
It contains about fifty (tanzas of four lines, which Maepherfon 
has dilated into fix long books. The ftory is Amply this --Mag- 
nus King of Norway arrives on the fouth-weft coaft of Ireland 
with a thoufand barks. Fergus, the beloved fon of Fingal, is 
defpatched by his father to inquire the purpofe of the ftrangers. 
Magnus demands the fpoufe of Fingal, and his dog, the celebrated 
Bran, in acknowledgement of fubjeSion. Tliefe terms are reje£):- 
ed by Fingal with difdain. He encourages his chiefs to fight, and 

£ e 3 each 

* In fadt, we have now before iis a volume, dated about 1600, in 
which the author has taken the trouble to convert this and fundry other 
venerable ditties into bombaftic profe, not altogether unlike that of 
Maepherfon, As for example : * The bold Engllfli archers, in num- 
ber 1500, were no fooner in manly readinefs, but Earl Douglas ap* 
peared on the top of a fteep hill, that defeended into the plain whereon 
Earl Percy flood, mounted on a ftately white fleed ; and his gilded 
armour, refleding the dazzling fun-beams, (hewed very glorioufly, 
while his valiant and worthy heroes appeared in order behind them with 
their glittering fpears, ’ 8 cc, Here we have the names and incidents of 
the old ballad ; but the Gmplicity is lofl in the wordy profulion of the 
tranprofer, Macpherlbn was a ichular and a poet ; his execution is in- 
comparably fuperior i but his plan, where he had any Gaelic original 
to work upon, feems to have been very Gmilar to that of the forgotten 
author of < Pkafaunt Stories. ' 
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each chufes one of the leaders of the invaGon as his particular an- 
tagonift. ‘ I myfelf, * fays OdiaH) * although I am feeble this 
night, chofc the King of Terman of bloody battles, and I fevered 
his head from his body. ’ The array of Magnus and of the Fions 
is deferibed: ‘We reared the Sun-beam upon the ftaff— the ftand- 
ard of Fingal of high renown, beautifully ftudded with gold and 
precious ftones, and held by us in great efteem. Many weie the 
gold-hiked fwords. Many were the ftandards raifed upon the poles, 
ji^n the battle-array of the Son of Conchal of the Feafts. Many 
were the fpears reared over our heads. Many a coat of mail, ma- 
ny a chief, many a (hield, and many a bread-plate ; many a king’s 
fon, and many a thane ; not a man without arms. ’ * A bloody 
battle enfues. The two chiefs meet and engage ; their blows 
fall like the hammers of two fmiths on an anvil ; they clofc and 
wrcdle ; when, after a dreadful contelt, in which their feet re- 
move the Hones and little buHies, Magnus falls, and is bound. 
Fingal generoufly fpares his life, and offers him his choice, cither 
to return to Norway in fafety, or again to try his fate in battle. 
Magnus vows never again to lift his fword againft his generous 
conqueror; and with his departure to Lochlin the poem concludes. 
In this (ketch, the reader may perceive a rude outline of Mac- 
pherfon’s epic. But the introduftion of the previous battle be- 
twixt Cuthullin and Swaran, and all the details, which extend the 
conteil to no lefs than fix books, are unauthenticated by any Gaelic 

original. 

* Although we difapprove of Mifs Brookes’s plan of tranflaling 
thefc poems in the Englifh ballad ftylc, we c^unot help fubjoininGT the 
following' ilanzas, as a pleaGiig fpccimen of the accuracy and tallc pV 
that ingenious lady* 

* Before us, on th? crowded Ihore, 

Their gloomy ' ftandard rofe ; 

And many a chief their navy bore, 

And many princely foes. 

< And many a proud and bo fly fliield. 

And coat of martial 'nail, 

And warlike arms of proof they wiel(}, 

To guard, or to aflail. 

‘ And many a fword, with fluds engraved, 

In golden pomp was there ; 
lAnd many a filken ftandard waved 

Its fplendid pride in air* ^ ^ 

* And many a chief in fight renowned, 

Fin of the Banquets led ; 

And many a helmet darkly frownc^ ^ 

pa many a valiant head* ’ 
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original. Pieces, however, are here and there inferted from de- 
tached ballads, which the tranflator prefled into his fervice. Thus 
we have the famous defcription of Cuthullin*s chariot ; the war- 
fong of Ullin ; the wooing of Oflian ; the Maid's Tragedy, 
a well-known Gaelic poem, which is the groundwork of the epi- 
fode of Fainafolis and Borbar king of Sora, and probably a poem, 
now imperfedt, on which was founded the tale of Agandecca. 
All thefe are feparate pieces, unconnefted with each other, but 
the genuine ofl'sprlng of the Celtic mufe. 

The ‘ Battle of Lora, ’ the next piece for which any authority has 
been recovered, is founded on the poem called Erragon. The in- 
cidents are related by Macpherfon with conficierable accuracy ; 
the didlion is as dilFerent as eaft from weft. Of this obfervation 
the following is a fufRcient example. 

‘ Son of the dillant land, who dwelleft In the fecret cell! do I hear 
the found of thy grove ? or is it thy voice of foiigs ? The tonent was 
loud in my ear ; but 1 heard a tuneful voice. Dofl thou praife the 
chiefs of thy land ; or the fpirits of the wind ? Bjt, lonely dweller 
of rocks ! look thou on that heathy plain* Thou feell green tombs, 
with their rank w»hililing grafs ; v^ith thtir ftones of mofly heads. 
Thou feeft them, fon of the rock ; but Ofliaii's eyes have failed. 

‘ A mountain ftream comes roaring down, and fends its waters round 
a green hill. Four moffy Hones, in the midft of withered erafs, rear 
tlicir heads on the top. Twt) trees, which the ftorms have bent, fpread 
their whirling branches around. This is tliy dwelling, Erragou ; this ^ 
thy narrow' houfe : the founds of thy fliclls have been long forgot in 
Sora. Thy fliield is become daik I:' thy hall, Erragon, king of (hips! 
chief of dillant Sora • how hall ibou fallen on our mountais.s ? How 
is the mighty low ' Son of the fecret cell ! doft thou delight in fongs ? 
Hear the battle of The found of its fled is long fince pall. 

So thunder on the darkened hill roars, and is no more. The fun re- 
turns with his nient beams. The glittering rocks, and green heads of 
the mountains, fmile ! 

‘ The bay of Cona received our fhips from Erin's rolling waves. Our 
white flicets hung loole to the mails, lire hoillerous winds roared be- 
hind the groves of Morven. The horn of the king is founded ; the 
<Ieei llart from their rocks. Our arrows flew in the woods. I'iit e*dt 
of the hill is fpread. Our joy vras great on our rocks, for the fall of 
the terrible Swaiaii, Two heroes were forgot at our feall. The lage 
of their bofoms burned. They roiled their red eyes in fecret. The 

E e 4 ligh 

Of this there is a copy puhhlhed in the Report, p. 95. It is oi.e 
of the moll popular tales of the Fions. The favage monarch who pur- 
flics the flying ciamfel, is fometinries faid to traverfe the waves on an en- 
chanted Heed ; but this probably arifes from fome equivocal expuHion 
tn the original — as the Scalds term a fliip the rider, and foaietunbs th* 
liorfc of the ocean. 
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figh burfts from their brea^l8. They were feen to talk together^ and to 
throw their fpears on earth. They were two dark cloudi, in the midft 
of our joy I like pillars of mid on the fettled fea. They glittter to the 
fun ; but the mariners fear a ftorm. 

** Raifc my white fails, faid Maronnan, raife them to the winds 
of the weft. Let us rufh, O /Vldo, through the foam of the northern 
wave. We are forgot at the fcaft : but our arms have been red in blood. 
Let us leave the hills of Fingal, and ferve tlie king of Sora. His 
countenance is fierce. War daikcris around his fpear. Let us be re- 
nowned, O Aldo, in the battles of other lands ! '' 

• They took their fivords, their Ihields of lUonge. ‘ They niflied to 
Lumai’s refounding bay. They came to Sora^s haughty king, the 
chief of bounding fteeds. Erragoa had returned from the chafe. Hia 
fpear was red in blood. He bent his dark face to the ground ; and 
wh idled as he went. He took the ftrangers to his fcafts : they fought 
and conquered in liis wars. 

‘ Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora’s lofty walls. From 
her tow'cr looked the fpoufe of Erragon, the humid, rolling ej’cs of 
Lorma. Her yellow liair flies on the wind of ocean. Her white breaft 
heaves, like fnow on heath ; when the gentle winds arife, and llowly 
move it in the light. She faw young Aldo, like the beam of Sora’s 
fttting fun. |icr foft heart fighed. Tears filled her eyes. Her white 
arm fupported her head. Three days fhe fat within the hall, and co- 
vered her grief with joy. On the fourth (he fled with the hero, along 
the troubled fea. They came to Cona’s mofiy towers, to Fingal king 
of fpears. ’ p. 273-78. 

The original ballad tells us fimply, that one day when St Pa- 
trick had no pfalms to fing, lie went to OCTian’s houfe, and aiked 
him to tell what was the greateft danger that ever befel the Fenii. 
Offian anfwered literally thus. 

‘ Fin, at a feaft in Almhuin, in the age of heroes, forgot fome 
of the Fions on the Red Ilill, which excited their anger and re- 
fentment. “ Since you did not admit us to the honour of the 
feaft, ” faid Maronnan of the fwcet voice, I and the noble Al- 
do withdraw ourfelvcs for a year from the fcrvice of Fin. ” They 
filently, at their departure, put their (liiclds and fwords on board 
f heir (hips. The two noble chiefs went to the kingdom of Loch- 
liii of poHflicd reins. The fair champions were for a year the 
friends of the king, the fon of royal Conchar of {harp weapons, 
and Aldo who never refufed a requeft. The Queen of Lochlin 
of brown fliields conceiyed a ftrong pafiTion, which (lie could not 
conceal, for l^ng-haircd Aldo of arms. With him (he carried 
her deceit into execution, and fled from the bed of the king.* 

This we are inclined to confider as a fair fpecimen of the man- 
ner i:i which Mr Maepherfon has cmbellifhed thofe incidents which 
I12 ur.queftionably derived from an ancient original ; and we leave 
i; to evr readers to determine, whether fuch a performance can, 

with 
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with any propriety, be confidered as a tranflation. In the origi- 
nal ballad there is no fplendid fcenery, no fentlmental acclama- 
tion, no romantic efFufions of tendernefs or fenfibility ; it is a 
inatter-af*faA llatement, in which the intrigue is narrated as 
plainly as it would have been in a cafe of crwu con. s and the ve- 
nerable OflTian tells his ftory to St Patrick in the ftyle of a half- 
pay officer deferibing his campaigns to a country parfou. 

‘ Carthon, * the next poem, is founded upon the talc of Conloch 
natural fon 6f Cuchullin, who, educated in Scotland, comes to 
Ireland, encounters his father without being known to him, and 
is flain by him. Maepherfon has laid the feene in Scotland, at 
the expence of much probability, lince the vicinity is fo much in- 
creafed betwixt the father and fon, that it appears impoffiblc but 
that they muft have known, or at leaft have heard of each other. 
But the evidence with refpeft to one remarkable paflage, and Mr 
Laing’s arifwer, is too remarkable to be fuppreffed. The addrefs 
to the Sun, with which the poem concludes, has long been a- 
mong the moft fufpe£lcd paffages in Maepherfon^s Oflian, as re- 
fembling extremely Satan’s addrefs to the Sun in the Paradife 
Loft. But in the Literary Journal, the following paragraph quot- 
ed by Mr Laing, was calculated to remove our fufpicrons. 

* We are happy on this occafion to be able to produce the original 
of the Addrefs (to the Sun in Carthon), taken down from the mouths 
of perfons who had it from their anceftors, and who had committed it^ 
to memory before Maepherfon was in exiftence. A copy of the ad- 
drefa in Gaelic was taken down from the mouth of an old man in Glen- 
lyon, by the Rev. James Macdiarmid of Weem, in 1765. Another 
copy of it was taken down by a Captain Morris, from the mouth of 
an old man in the Ifle of Sky, in the year 1763, and was by Captain 
Morris given to the Rev. Alexander Irvine of Rannoch. Both of the 
old men had committed this poem to memory in their younger years. 
Thefe two copies, taken dowm by perfons unknown to each other, from 
the mouths of peifons equally unacquainted, and living at a great dif- 
tance of place, we have compared, and found to correfpond almoft ex- 
a^lly : we give the one taken down by Captain Morris, without the 
lealt variation, to the public. — As this addrefs is attefted by refpcAable 
witnefles, ftill alive, to have been in the mouths of the common peppl^ 
long before the birth of Maepherfon ; Mr L. has on this occaQon to 
find out feme other imitator. ^ 

To this pofitive affertion, Mr Laing, who afferts that the fon of 
Mr Macdiarmid is an editor of tiic Literary Journal, anfwers, 

That Captain Morris, or Morrifon, was an atn^nueiiGs of Mac- 
pherlon, and obtained his copy of the addref$, not from an old 
man in the Iflc of Sky, but from the papers of Maepherfon him- 
felf, as appears from Captain Morrifon' s t^n eviJonoe. (See Report, 
page 1 76.) 2 d/y, In refpeft that Captain Morrifon admits his having 
given away a copy of this addrefs as far back as 178^, to Mac- 

kiu’um 
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kinnon 6f Glendaruel, Mr Lalng argues, that it mud be infer- 
red that the other copy belonging to the Reverend Mr Macdiar- 
wid, was obtained dire£lly or indirectly from the fame fource, and 
confequentiyi that the old man of Gienlyon, is a perfonage as ima- 
ginary as the old man of Sky, or the Old Man of the Mountain. 
And he flirewdly obferves, that Mr Maediarmid’s copy cxaCtly 
coincides with one obtained from Morrifon, by the Reverend 
Mr Irvine of Rannoch, while it differs in fix lines from another 
copy given by the fame gentleman to GJendaruel. • It will not be 
now pretended, ’ fays the critic, ‘ that Morrifon gave one copy 
to Mackinnon with the variation of fix diftinCl lines, and after- 
wards another, coinciding mod exactly, and by mere accident, 
in thefe identical lines, .with the old man of Glenlyon’s verfioh. ’ 
Upon the fird of thefe points, concerning the old man of Slcy, 
there is no doubt that the ftaiement in tlie Literary Journal is in- 
corredf, becaufe Morrifon has himfelf told us, th«it he got the 
addrefs from Maepherfon. On the fecond point, we have more 
liefitation. The affirmation that the palTage was obtained from 
the old man of Glenlyon, is contained in a letter by. Mr Mac- 
diarmid to his fon. We do not obferve that it is repeated in the 
courfe of his direfl: intercourfe with the Committee. We believe 
Mr Maediarmid’s perfonal charaffer to be irreproachable, and 
therefore cannot refufe weight to his direct teftimony. At the 
fame time, we could havewifhed to have feen it fully explained 
and deliberately confirmed in the Report. 

* The death of Cuthuliin. * For this piece, no Gaelic original 
has been difeovered. We believe Maepherfon to have been igno- 
rant of a very wild Irifh poem or tale on this fubjetf):, of which 
a rranflation now lies before us. It imputes the death of the hero 
to the arts of magic, and, amidft the greatcR o travagancits, 
contains feme very flriking pafiages. 

‘ Darthula ^ is well known in the Highlands, under the name of 
Deirdre 9 but the ftory is materially altered, as it appears in Mac- 
pherfon, and is adapted to the plan of Temora, v/hich the author 
was then revolving. One of the moft ancient manuferipts re- 
-covered by the refearches of the Highland Society, contains a 
copy of this poem ; and we willingly extract 3 pait of it as a ge- 
nuine fpecimen of Celtic poetry, of indifputable purity and an- 
Itiquity. 

* Lovely land is that eaflem land, 

Albion vith all its lakes, 

O that I might not depart from it ! 

But I depart with Naos. 

, Lovely is the tower of Fidga, and the tower of Fingal. 

Lovely is the tower above them* 

Lovely the ifle of Drayno, 

And 
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And lovely tKe tower of Suvno. 

But, alas * the wood, the bay, which Ainlc would approach^ 

Arc left by me and Naos for ever 
Upon the coaft of Albion. 

O vale of Laith ! would I were fleepinjj by its toothing murmur 1 
Fifh and venifon, and the choice of the chafe prepared. 

Would be my repaft in Gleidaith. 

Gitnmafain ! high grow its herbs, fair wave its branches, 

Steep would be the place of our repofe 
Over the grafiy banks of Mafan. 

O vale of Etha ! where a firli houfe has been built for me. 
Delightful were its groves, when the fun rifen to his height 
Would (Irike his beams on Gleneiti. 

How I long for the vale of Urchay ! 

Straight vale of the taireft hills ; 

Joyful w'ere his companions around Naoa 
In Glenurchay. 

Vale of Daruadh ! 

Pleafant to me would be each of its people ; 

Sweet is the note of the cuckoo 
From the bending tree of the mountain 
Above Glen-da-Ruadh. 

Lovely is Drayno of the founding fhore ! 

Lovely is Avich of the brightefl. l^and ! 

O ! that I might not depart from it weft. 

But I depart with my love ! * App. to Rep. p. 299. 

In this extradl, there are fome gleams of poetiy and pathos 
fneh as ufually occur in the ballads of a rude age, mixed with 
the repetitions and verbiage with which they always overlay them. 
But we fear the filence of the Report, is a tacit admiftion, that 
neither the Addrefs to the Moon, with w'hich Maepherfon opens 
his poem, nor the fong of Cairbar’s hundred bards, with which 
it concludes, and perhaps not a fingle paffage, of any length or 
importance, betwixt the one and the other, are to be found in the 
ancient manufeript, as, on the other hand, the paiTage c|uoted 
from the latter, is altogether inconfiltent with Maepherfon’s Dar- 
thula. * 

‘ Carrick Thura. ’ This poem is chiefly remarkable, as contain- 
ing the encounter of Fingal with the Spirit of Loda. We are fa- 
voured, in the Report, with the original Gaelic from the copy of 
Mr Maepherfon himfelf, with a literal Latin tranflation, which, 
as might have been expefied, coincides cxadfly with the Englifh 
verfion. But no memioxi of the Spirit of Loda occurs in Gaelic 

poetry, 

* .Dcirdrc is a Scotilh woman, and the fons of Ufnoth arc Irifti, 
and nephews of Cuthullin ; but Maepherfon reverfes the countiy of 
the lady aud the warriors. 
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portry, favlng in the very fophifticated collefikion of Kennedy* 
The name h imitated from Odin ; but no one ever heard of the 
Circles of Odin, or of the Spirit of Odin, not to mention that 
the Northern legiiiator was probably contemporary with Fitigal. 
There is an Irifh baUad concerning an apparition, called the Spirit 
oi Morattach, which came walking upon the waves to attack the 
hoft of Fiiu It is fometimes called a fpirit, fometlmes a beaft 
or monftcr, and, after making much havock among the Fions, was, 
in the latter capacity we prefume, llain by Fingal. This is per- 
fcapa referred to in the Liiil Interlude already mentioned, 

■ ■ — ‘ Fin MacCoul 
Qnha dang the Deel and gard him youl. ^ 

•^Latbmon ’ has, as ufuaJ, fome foundation in Celtic poetry. The 
tale of Lainmon Mot, or Lathmon the Great, begins more in the 
ftyle of Maepherfan’s Offian than moft of the Gaelic poems. It 
opens with an addrefs to Dun-Lathmon (/. e. the ftrength of Lath- 
mon), a hill fo called, becaufe, after having ravaged Almhuin 
(the Selma of Maepherfon) Lathmon fortified himfelf on that 
mountain, where he was defeated and flaln by Ofgur. 

* Long is it ago, high eminence. 

Since were feen on thy tops 

The mighty hoft v.^ho would not yield to any, 

Though ihou art without houfe or hold to-day. * 

But the redder will look in vain for the flory of Lathmon, as told 
by Maepherfon, for the night attack by OfTian and Gaul, and for 
all the imagery which Blair has extolled as diverfifying the feenes 
of military carnage. 

The firft book of Temora, made a part of Maepherfon’s firft 
publication* It feems to be founded on the poem celebrating the 
fatal battle of Gabhra, in which Ofgur and mod of the Fions 
were fiain* The circumftances of the quarrel at the feall, Cair- 
bar’^s demand of Ofgur^s fpear, and much of the beautiful de^ 
feription of that hero’s death, are to be found in the Cath-Gabhra- 
A traditionary race of heroes is often thus reprefented as extir- 
pated in one unfortunate battle. The defeats of Camlan and 
Koncefvalles, were as fatal to the fabulous chivalry of Arthur and 
Cbarlemaignc, as that of Gabhra to the Fions. It was natural to 
aferibe a grand and ftriking cataftropbe to the perlons who had 
figured in fo fplendid a drama. Maepherfon has, however, to- 
tally altered this conclufion, and thereby laid the foundation for 
the focceeding Ivents in Temora, the compofition of which he 
then meditated. 

All thefe pieces, with two or three others, are contained in 
Maepherfon’s firft publication. As he advanced in fame, he 
became more regardlefs of detefiion 5 and for the poems in his 
fecond volume, no genuine authorities can be found, Tlie whole 

uf 
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of Terr>ora, except the death of Ofcar, is his own compofittoR. 
This feems to be indireftly admitted in the Report, p. 1-53. 154. 

We have thus briefly noticed almoft all the originals which can 
now be produced for the poems of Oflian. It is remarkable thttt 
they have all reference to Maepherfon’s firft publication, in whidb^ 
doubilcfs, he thought it neceflary to prefevve a certain degree 
caution, and to give as much authenticity to his poems as he could^ 
confidently with his plan of kneading them into a cake of the 
right leaven for the fentimental and refined critics^ whom it wav, 
his objeft to fafciiiate. Every tradition or laorfd of ancient poet- 
Ty which he could pick up, feems to have been carefully inferted 
in what feemed to be an advantageous and even prominent places, 
fo that each piece wras fure to recal to tl^e Highlander fomr. 
traditionary fact or legendary flory wiih which he was well 
acquainted, and which, perhaps, few were difpleafcd to re- 
cognize in a garb fo ciifrtrcnt from its native and rude drefs, 
as to intereft tlie admirers of poetry through aU Europe. The 
w*eaving a web in which truth and falfehood (hauhl be warp* 
ed and blended together in infeparable union, w'as too mate- 
rial an objedf, for Maephedon tu negletl any means to accoiii- 
plifh it. We (houlcl, therefore, even without the very refpec- 
table teftimonies which have been brought forward by the High- 
land Society, have been moft willing to believe that he made 
tfvery exertion in his power to collect the remnants of legendary 
tales reluting to the Elons, fimply bccaufe it was his obvious 
intereft to do fo, if lie meant to carry on his intended itnpoftur^ 
with the leaft profpe£l of fuccefs. We a'.fo have no doubt that 
he was able to recover manuferipts perhaps of feme antiquity, 
containing copies of the baliads, which he afterwards wrought up 
into epic poems. Nay, we are willing to go a good deal tarthrr, 
and to allow that Macpherfoii may have coliedcd and ufed many 
original poems now loll, indeed, as is well ftated by Mt Macken- 
zie, much difficulty muft have arifen in the courfe of the Com- 
mittee's inveftigation, * from the change of manners in the High- 
lands, where the habits of indullry have tyjw fuperfeded tlie 
mufement of liftentng to the iegemiary narrative, or heroic ballad ; 
where, confequently, the faculty of remembering, and the exer- 
cife of repeating fuch tales and longs, arc altogether in difufe, or 
only retained by a very few perfons of extremely advanced age^ 
or feeble health. * But dill the great queftion remains to be folv- 
€d,-^Did Ma,cpherfon*s tranflation of thefe poems, boWevec nu- 
merous, correfpond to the cone anti fpirit of the original; or 
were the expreffions, the fentiment, the defeription in the great- 
er part of them, his own ; the ftory and the names alone adopt- 
ed from tbd Cache i 
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On this point, we cannot help thinking that Mr Laing ought 
to have printed with* the Offian of Macpherfon, the ballads on 
which it is in part founded, and which are alfo referred to, both 
by individuals in the Highlands, and by the Committee themfelves, 
as forming fomc of his originals. We have endeavoured to fup- 
ply this deficiency, by giving extracts from them in the courfeof 
our inveftigation *, and, confidering that much allowance ought to 
be made for the debafed ftate of poetry preferved by oral tradi- 
tion, we have endeavoured to fele£l the moil poetical paiTiges. 
Still, however, the reader muil have obferved a prodigious and ir- 
reconcileable difference betwixt the Odian of Maepherihnand fuch 
of thofe ballads as come forward altogether unfophifiicated. The 
latter agree in every refpeft with the idea we have always enter* 
tained of the poetry of a rude people. Their ftyle is unequal j 
fometimes tame and flat ; fometimes turgid and highly peri- 
phraftic : Sometimes they rife into favage energy, and fometimes 
melt into natural tendernefs. The fubjeft of mod is the battle 
or the chafe : Love, when introduced, is the love of a favage 
ftate. Ofllan comes to the dwelling of Branno of fiJver cups, and 
demands his daughter in marriage: ftie is betrothed, without being 
confulted ; and gives her hand to Offian, whom ihe had then feen 
for the firft time. In manners, the heroes are as rough as the la- 
dies are frank and condefeending. The wrangling which pervades 
their councils, the jealoufies betwixt Fingal and Gaul, are pecu- 
liar to a favage tribe j fince the latter (we grieve to fpeak it) did not 
hefitate to knock the tuneful Carril upon the head for difputing 
with him the property of a beef-fteak drelTcd with onion fauce ^ 
(Appendix to the Report, No. XXII.) It is furely unncceffary to 
contrail thefe barbarous chiefs with the followers of Maepherion’s 
Fingal : there, all is elegance, refinement, and fenfibility i they 
never take arms, but to pvote<3: the feeble, or to relieve beauty m 
diftrefs; they never injure their prifoners, nor infult the fallen : 
And as to Fingal himfelf, he has all the ftrength and bravery of 
Achilles, with the courtefy, fentiment, and high-breeding of Sir 
Charles Grandifon. But this difference is neither the moil ftrik- 
ing nor the moft indelible mark of Macphei foil’s manufaclure. He 
has not only refined and pollfhed the manners of his heroes, but he 
has added to the tales a fyftem of mythology, and a train of pidur- 
cfque defeription and fentimental eflr'urion,of which there is not the 
lead trace in any Gaelic originals, faving thofe of Smith and Ken- 
nedy. The ^ofls, which arc the eternally ijccurring fubjed of 
fimileandof defeription, weCannottracein any of the Gaelicbaliads. 
Maepherfon was probably puzzled about his mythology, which the 
critics of that time thought effential to an epic poem. Chriftiani- 
ty was out of the queftion, fince it mud have brought his heroes 

to 
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to a later period than was convenient ; and it being a matter of 
fpreat rilk lo imitate George Pfalmanaxzaar, by inventing for the 
Fenii a new fyftem of fupernatuTal belief, he was forced to con- 
fine himfelf to tlie vulgar fuperftition concerning the fpirits of 
the departed, common to the Highlanders with the ignorant in 
all nations, and which, if it promifed nothing very new or Ihik^ 
ing, had the advantage of not expofing him to deteftion. The 
iranlhtor of Fingal feems indeed to have refolved, with the 
fteward in Gay’s What-d’ye-call-it, that the reader fliould not 
only have ghofts, but a plurality of them ; and, though attend- 
ed with great elTcft on fome particular occafions, the frequent 
and iifehl's appearance of thefe impotent phantoms, imprelles 
us rather with contempt, than with fear or reverence. The 
fituation of Oflian himfelf is another circumltance which Mr 
Maepherfou has heightened and improved, fo as to produce 
mucli poetical In the genuine poems, indeed, he often 

alludes to his age ; but the frequent and pathetic reflexions 
— ihofe etTuflons of fentiment, fometimes beautiful, and fome- 
times bombaltic, arc only to be found in Maepherfon’s verfion. 
In the original, the Wooing of Everalliri is adtlreired to a young 
woman who had refufed Oiriun a drink, unlefs on certain condi- 
tions, which the aged bard was incapable of accepting. She then 
applied to him the contemptuous epithet of old dog. ^ He is a 
dog,’ anfwered the bard, ^ who is not compliant; I tell you, 
wanton girl, I was once valiant in battle, though I am now worn 
out with years. When we went to the lovely Evir of the fliin- 
ing hair,’ &c. This is, by Maepherfon, thus happily altered 
and applied lo Malvina, the widow of Ofear ; * a fiXitious per- 
fonage, ’ fays Mr Laing, * for whom there is no foundation even 
in tradition. ’ ‘ Daughter of the hand of fnow, I was not fo 

mournful and blind, I was not fo d irk and forlorn, when Evir- 
allin loved me ; Evirallin with the dark brown hair, the white- 
bofomed daughter of Branno. ’ 

We would not wifli the Gael to mifunderlland us. We do not 
aflirm that their ancellors were incapable of generous or kindly 
feelings; nor do we infift that their poetry, to be authentic, 
iliould be devoid of occafional fublimity, or even elegance. Wc 
only (iiy, that the character of all rude poetry, whether in diXioii 
or fentiment, is inequality; that burlts of generofity, flowing 
from the feeling of the moment, and not from the fijted princi- 
ples acquired^ in a civilized fociety, will alw'ays be attended by 
an equally capricious and irregular exertion of the angry paf- 
iions. We believe it is Byron who mentions, that an Indian, 
who had juft faved his life, was going, an hour after, to murder 
him for throwing away a muflcl Ihell. The palEons aad feelings 
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of men In a favage date, are as defultory as their habits of life ; 
and a model of pcrfeft geuerofity and virtue, would be as great 
a wonder amongft them, as a fine gentleman in a birth-day fuit. 
Neither is it a fufficient anfwer, that Offian may have exaggerat- 
ed the virtues of his countrymen, as is ingenioufiy urged in the 
Report, p, 1 50. Offian, however gentle or generous his natural 
difpoGtion, can hardly be fuppofed to have formed for his coun- 
trymen an ideal llandard of perfeflion, depending on a refine- 
ment drawn from the internal refourccs of his own mind, and in- 
confiftent witli all he witnelTed around him. We might alfo have 
expeiSed to have met with fomc peculiarities refpc£king the man- 
ners of the ancient Celts, in genuine poems of the length of Mac- 
plierfon's. But, alas, what hints of this kind occurred in the o- 
riginal ballads or legends, were rejefted by the fallidious delicacy 
of their tranflator ; and what is fublUtuted in their place, is obvi- 
oufly drawn /rom facred or claffical poetry. Thus, the daughters 
of Morven mourned for Lorma one day in the year, as the daugh- 
ters of IfiFacl mourned yearly four days for the victim of Jeph- 
thah’s vow 5 and, we fear, no better authority than the fables 
concerning the paflage of the Styx will be found for the ghofts 
hovering on the Lake of Lego, until the fong of the bards had 
cJifmilTed them to the winds. ‘ The honour of the fpear ' is alfo 
mentioned, and explained as a tournament, when the natives of 
Argylcfliirc were ftrangers to the ufe of horfes, except for draught, 
as the reft of Europe were to the Tourney, which certainly was 
not introduced before the loth century. 

The elegant author of the Report has, in oppofition to thefe ar- 
guments, produced fpecimens of Celtic poetry, fupplied by Dr Smitli 
of Campbelton, with the following obfervations : 

< This puhlicatiofi by Dr Smith, if not impeached in its authentici- 
ty, your Committee cannot but regard as very llrong evidence in the 
qiiefiion fubmitted to its coniideration and inquiry ; fince, in the poems 
publifhed by him, are to be found not only the fame (Iralh of high and 
impaflioned poetry, but alfo'^tbe fame delicacy and refinement of fentiment 
and feeling which form fo extraordinary a feature in the poems tranflat- 
by Mr Macpbtrfon. Of fome pafTages of one of thofe poems, * the 
Death of Gaul, ’ the Committee will give a literal tranflation, which 
they thtiik inferior to none of thofe given by Maepherfon, either in 
fublimity or tendefnefi. ’ 

Of the fpecimens vi'hich follow, and which are exceedingly 
beautiful, and fully equal to the beft of Maepherfon^jS poetry, wc 
fclcfl the Bed^f Gaul. 

• Prepare, ye children of mufical firings. 

The bed of 'Oauly and bis fun-bram by him. 

Where may be feen his refting-placc from afar, 

Whkk braaabta high overfhadow, 


Under 
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Under the wing of the oak of grecnell flourifh, 

Of quickeft growth, and moft durable form. 

Which will (hoot forth its leaves to the breeze of the fliiower^ 
While the heath around is ftill witherM. 

« Its leaves, from the extremity of the land^ 

Shall be feeri by the birds of fummer, 

And each bird fhall perch, as it arrives, 

On a fprig of its verdant branch. 

Gaul in his mift (hall hear tlieir cheerful note, 

While virgiqs are finging of Evircbotna^ 

‘ Until ail of thefe fhall perift, 

Your memory ftiall not be difunited i 
Until the {tone crumble into duft. 

And this tree decay with age ; 

Until ftreams ceafe to run. 

And the fource of the mountain waters be dried up ; 

Until there be loft, in the flood of age, 

Each bard, and fong, and fubjeft of ftory. 

The ftrangcr fhall not afit, * Who was Morni^^ fon ? , 

Or where w'-as the dw^elling of the king of Strumon Rep. p. 67/ 
Of this poem Mr Macdiarmid has allb furnifhed the Commit- 
tee with a copy. But this paflage of the Bed of Gaul, Mr Lalng 
treats as ‘ a well known fahrient ton ^ which ajfuredly the author hitnfelf 
would not nowj as a chrijiian and as a clergyman^ venture to attejl 
upon oath as authentic^ ' Mr Laing has not favoured us with the 
grounds for fo pofitive and d\rc& a charge againft Dr Smith. Oti 
the other hand, that gentleman himfclf does not, in his commu- 
nication with the Committee, difeover great zeal either in vindi- 
cating the originality, or defending the poetical merit of the 
poems he collefted. He complains of the negleft with which his 
Gaelic poetry was treated by the public, and feems to have for- 
gotten, or to be little defirous of recollefting any thing upon the 
fubjefl:. This challenge wdll, however, probably call him forth. 
If Dr Smith makes the propofed atteftation, Mr Laing will fee 
ground to repent having committed himfelf on fo bold an aver- 
ment. If not, we fhall be decidedly of opinion, that the Doftor 
is a very elegant poet and we hope he will find a better employ- 
ment for his verfes than to paper clofcts, a ufe to which he ap- 
plied the laft copy of his book ; a copy of more fcrvice to him, 
he fays, than all the others. It is but proper to add, that the 
extradls from the Death of Gaul, to which Mr Mackenzie re- 
fers, are not only uncommonly beautiful and pathetic, but are in., 
a much chatter ttyle of beauty and pathos than is chara£terittic of 
Maephetfon’s poems; circumftanccs w^hich we thjnk in favour of 
their authenticity. 

The poems coUefkcd by Kennedy, a fchoolniafter in ^Argyle- 
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fliire, labour under yet ftronger marks of fufpicion. The coIleSor 
communicated foine of them to Dr Smithy w))o candi ily fl.itcs, 

‘ On my obferviiig the I>eauty in one or two of the pnfl'agcs in one of 
thofe poetnfs, I forget which, the perfon who gave it as an ancient 
poem faid thefe were of hi.i own compoiition. This aih*rt ion I placed 
then to th'* account of his vanit)*' , but I think it right to ilate it to 
you as I had it, aiid leave you to think, of it what you pleafe. * App. 
to Rep. p 89. 

'Fhc Mi^iiland Society have purchifed IveniT-dy’s manuferipts j 
but we think it (Iringe, ronridoring the compiler is flill alive, tliat 
110 inquiries f cin to luve been made how f;ir he is now dil'pofed 
to alhrm or retr.icd wh it he averred to Dr Smitli. There is, no 
doubt, niMih aneient poetry in his colleclion ; for much is au- 
thcnricateil froio other autliarities ; but, in fuch lufpicious circum- 
Uances, we ftiould like to hav * learned whether, and in what de- 
gree, thi^y are iiUerpol itcd- There is in the Appendix a com- 
parifon of poem.s, whiJi apptar under the f. me title in Mifs 
Brookes’s co’le^lion and ?4r Kennedy’s, Tlie firli i.s that of Con- 
loch, as to which it is mt mentioned that it the original of Mac- 
pheiTon’s Cathon, however dilFcreiit in 11 rued me and diction ; ^ 
the fi.coiul is that of Maiios, or Magnus ; the tliird that of Moiri 
£orb. In ail thefe the narrative of Kennedy is longer, the dic- 
tion Icfs fiinple, and garniflied more profiifcJy with thofe flijwcrs 
of fenlim. nt which Macplierfon had taught the public to confider 
as the genuine attli^ute of Oflianic ftrain. We cannot help re- 
garding thefe poems as in a v ry fufpicious Hate. According to^ 
the averment of Kennedy to Smith, they do contain interpolations ^ 
and they come K fore us altogether unvourhed and unh ted, not 
even cei tilled by the evidence of the perfon by whom they were 
colle£ted. Kennedy’s fituation in life has been alluded to ; and 
h is allied how im pollute and forgery fhouid become Mufei to 
fuch a mail ? But let us refle^l how many Scotilh rhymers arofe 
from the lowell ranks, animated by the fame of the Ayrfhire 
rioughman, and then confider whether the far more fplcndid fuc- 
cefs of Maepherfon was Icfs likely to be a fource of infpiration^ 
in a country where romantic feenery and natural enthufiafm arc 
ihemlclves a fullkicnt impulfe to poetic talent. 

Hitherto wo have confidered tlie general evidence arifing from 
Gaelic ballads of unimpeached authenticity, and the cidiaterai 
arguments drawn from the certainty, that po.try was early 
current axrulng the Highland tribes, and that iome which has 

been 


^ In many refpcdls this would have been an injudicious admiilion ; 
for it feems this is not a poem of Offian, but the joint produdlion of a 
Bard called Gilcolm, the fon of a phyfician, and of an anonymous coa* 
Unuator. 
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been recovered, equals, in fentiment and beauty, the tranflations 
of Macpherfon. But our readers may aik, have no originals 
been recovered, nothing approaching nearer to the poems of 
Oflian as tranflated into Englifli, than the rude ftrains of Deirdre, 
Cath-Gabhra, and the other legendary ballads which we have 
enumerated ? We may be further aiked, are there no manu- 
feripts of antiquity and authority, and what has become of thofe 
to which Macpherfon and others have referred in the contro- 
verfy ? 

To the firft of thefe queries, we return the anfwer of the Re- 
port, * ^Ihat the Cotumitite has not been able to obtrtin any one poem 
the fame in title and tenor with the poerni publt/hed by Macpherfon. ’ 
A poor fubiiitute, unworthy of tlie liberality which pervades the 
Report itfelf, has b^en reforted to in the Appendix, which we 
liavo already noticed as tlie production of a lefs impartial and 
Ids able pen than that of Mr Mackenzie. We deferibe it in the 
words of Mr Laing, which, though Bern and harlh, arc but too 
applicable to tins dilingeniious expedient. 

< Inflead of comply nig with this plain and pointed requifition, the 
Comniitt^*(. of the Highland Society employed the late Dr D. Smith, 
to colleft fuch palhtges from thi'ir MSS. as iniglit bear, or acquire, a 
remote alhnity to Maepherfon's P'ingal. For this purpofe, thirteen or 
fourteen UiO-Sertt inanufcnpls were taken, containing many hundreil 
pages, and confiding of diflerent collections of Earfe and Infli poems. 
From this oxteniive range, between twelve and fifteen hundred detached 
lines arc feledted, and pieced together, with the moll prepolterous dili- 
gence, in order to prefent to the reader, by dint of Iranlhition, fome- 
thing like the plan and outlines of Fingal. No intimation is given of 
iht paitienlar fongs or poems from which they are taken ; but the re- 
ferences to the different pages of the MSS. are as defultory as the lines 
ihemfclvcR arc uneonnei^tcd and detached. For inflancc, the three firll 
lines, concerning Daol watching the ocean, (as if the fame with Moran, 
the fcont of ocean), are taken from Kcinicdy's Ci'llerlion, p. 7S, ll. 8. ; 
the eight next lines, (a part of the Infi ballad of Garibhe Mac Staim), 
from Fletcher’s, p. 183, ftanzas ill and 13th; the three fuccceding 
lines from Fulcher’s, dair/a 2d ; and tlie fix lad lines of tlie fird page, 
are taken from the four different pages and danzas of llie following rirfti- 
nuferipts ; Mr Maclaggin, p. 91, I. s. 3. Kennedy, p. 154, d. id. 
p. 130, d. 5. id. p. 154. d. 3, Six fucceffive lines m the fame para- 
graph, are often taken from four or five different pages of different ina- 
ftufcnpta ; and nl a fingle page (248) twenty-two lines arc taken from 
fifteen diff-rent pages of ten (eparate and didiucil manuferiptfi. This, if 
praitifed in any other langutige than Earfe, would be termed fabrica- 
tion. ' Pref. p. 44 — ^46. 

This< curious piece of Mofaic or p,ucIi-work, was likened, in 
our hearing, to expedient of Brotlter Martin in the Tale of 
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a Tub, to difeover authority in his father’s will for wearing 
fjouidtr^hiotSy which, not being exprefsly mentioned, he fought? 
firrt: toUdem verbis ^ then tot idem fyllabisy and all failing totidem 
Uteris. If this eflFort of ingenuity proves any thing, it only 
fhews what a very flonder proportion, even the feraps of Gaelic 
poetry^ atlually colietfed by Maepherfon, bore to the whole he 
has produced, and from how many difterent fources he has been 
obliged to compofc this Centoy called an epic poem. If he fought 
in twenty different poems the materials of a few pages, from 
how many others mufl the reft have been felefted, fuppofing it 
not to be his own produftion ? 

As to manuferipts, none have been difeovered, which have 
any claim to antiquity, bearing relation to the poems of OfTian. 
The ancient manufeript, already quoted, containing Deirdre, 
only ferves to fliew, that Maepherfon, in converting the ftory 
into that of Carthon, manufa£tured a ballad, written by another 
bard, into a tale of OfTian. That Maepherfon collefted, and was 
poflefled of feveral manuferipts, is proved by fuflicient evidence. 
What they contained is abfoluteJy unknown ; for none of them 
are now to be found among his papers ; nor has any one who faw 
them been able to afeertain their contents. Their being now 
deftroyed, is certainly a prefumption that they contained nothing 
to fupport his tranflation, or rather, that he was apprehenfivc of 
their being contrafted with it. Some ancient manuferipts have 
been recovered by the refearches of the Committee, chiefly the 
produce of cloifter Icifure, which probably was not often thus 
occupied, as one amanuenfis avowedly breaks ofl' for lack of ink. 
But nothing of Fingal, Temora, or any of the long compofitions 
which Maepherfon reprefented as fo popular, have been found 
in manufeript, any more than in oral tradition. The only ma« 
nuferipts, therefore, arc thofe of Maepherfon himfelf, who doubt* 
lefs compofed in Gaelic with the fame or greater facility than in 
Engliih. 

Much ftrefs is laid by the Gaelic critics on the antiquity of 
the poems afcrlbed to OfEan, as they have been found fairly 
written out in Maepherfon’s own hand. We do not pretend to 
underftand the Gaelic ; but it requires only common fenfe to 
obier\'e, that thofe who make this obfervation have no data upon 
which to found it. The antient MSS. in the Highlands are few^ 
and the charafter unintelligible, unlefs to perhaps a dozen of 
fcholars, to*whom they have generally been inacceilible. On what 
grounds, then, have the gentlemen, who ufe this argument, form- 
ed their opinion upon the antiquity of the diale6l: ufed by Mae- 
pherfon ? And will they affirm themfelves lefs open to impofition^ 
tbeir flendcr oppoitvuuties oC dete{ti0O| tbao thofe hoary 
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antiquaries who, having made the early language of England the 
objeft of their daily inveftigation, with wniten fpecimens her 
fore them of its progrefs in every ftage, were grofsly duped by 
Chatterton, a beardlef^ ftripling of feventeen ? Nothing is more 
cafy than to fmoke into antiquity the mere language ot a poem, 
if a man is fufficiently acquainted with the hillory and nricinners 
of die age to which he would refer it, or, like Macplierton, is 
contented to fet thofe circumftances at defiance. We dilmifs that 
general teftimony, which is too often hazarded without recollec- 
tion, with this obfervation, that though the particular fubjefl to 
which it refers be fuppofed obfeure, yet there ate general rules 
which mud apply to it, as to all others. It is aftonifliing how 
warm feelings of enthuliafm have led the mod refpe^>able cha- 
rafters in this controverfy to affirm, from internal convi£tioii gra- 
tuitoufly adopted, what they could never have fatisfied themfclves 
of by their own aftual labour and rcfearch. * 

Offian’s poems, edited by Mr Laing, prove in a driking man- 
ner, how far an adive, eager, and keen difpofitionVill carry a 
man of learning and talents in the purfuit of a favourite, al- 
though apparently an inadequate objedl. The arguments con- 
tained in his original diiiertation, preface, and general notes, did 
not appear^to him fufficient to fecure ‘ the triumphant fatisfac- 
tion of having dete£lcd the impodure. ^ He was determined to 
hunt him down in all ffiapes \ and accordingly has gone through 
a mafs of poetry, enough to ferve any fix gentle readers for their 
lifetime, with the foie purpofe of pointing out every pailage which 
occurred to him as parallel to an expreffion of Maepherfon's. We 
fear that, in this perufaJ, the poets mud have afforded Mr Laing 
as little amufement, as the Bible gave inftruftion to him who read 
it through, in order to learn how often the conjun£lion that oc- 

F f 3 curred 


* An ingenious lady, herfclf no mean poetefs, volunteered her tefti- 
mony upon the authenticity of Offian^s poems, and argued learnedly 
upon the mode of their prefervation during the lapfe of fo many centu- 
ries. Her evidence is referred to by the Committee. The fame lady 
deferibes the battle of Killycranky, as an engagement * betwixt a bo- 
dy of Highlanders, led by Vifeount Dundee, and King William’s troops, 
commanded by General Mackay, where both leaders fell ; and the vic- 
tory remained with the latter^ after a great havock among the High- 
landers, many of them men of note, who ftill continue to live in grate- 
ful fong. * We fuppofe the bards, who celebrated the battles fought 
in the Rin Ruaradh * in numberlefs heroic ballads, ’ are anfwerable for 
the inaccuracy of the ingenious Mrs Grant ; but if fuch is their ac- 
count of events, which happened about a century ago, we mull decline 
trufting them at the diftance of 1600 years. 
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currcd in fcripture. But he iloubtlefs found a fubftitute in tlie 
exercifc of his own ingenuity, in difcovering the plagiarifms of 
Macpherfon, and tracing them to the fountain-head. Be his mor 
tives or amufement what they may, Mr Laing has hunted every 
fimile or marked expreflion of ]\^cpherlbn, with the llaunch- 
nefs of a blood-heund. 

— — — * < On he fares, 

Ab when a gryphon through the wildernefs. 

With wingtd courfe, o’er hill or moory dale, 

Purfues the Arimafpian. * 

The images of Macpherfon, Mr Laing chieflv refers to Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and their two tranflators ; Mdton, Thomfon, Young, 
Gray, Mafon, Home, and the Englilli Bible. We prcfent the 
reader with fome fpecimens of the extent and acutenefs of Mr 
Laing’s critical refcarches. 

‘ But fit thou on the heath, O bard, and let us hear thy voice. It 
is pleafant as the gale of fpring, that fighs on the hunter’s ear ; when 
he awakens from dreams of joy, and has ht-ard the mufic of the fpiiita 
of the hill ! ’ Laing’s Oflian, vol. I. p. 176, 177. 

Upon this paflage, Mr Laing makes the following remarks. 

• Let us hear thy wee. Jt is pit af ant as the gale of fpring^ that fghst 
on the hunter's ear,] Why compared with the gale of fpring, when the 
JiiHiter has heard the mufic of the fpirits of the hill ; inft;,{d of being 
dircdlly conipaied with the mufic itfclf which the hunter had heard? 
The mufic might refemble the voice of Carril ; hut the gale of fpring 
could hardly be pltafant on awaking from dreams of joy. The expla- 
nation of the incongruity is this, that the whole firnilc is a concealed 
and happy imitation of the mofl fdedt paffages, refpeding mufic, in 
Shakefpear and Mill on. 

“ It is pleafant as xhti gale oi fpring^ that fighs on the hunter’s ear^ 
when he awakens from dt earns of joy. ’’ Tweljth Ntght^ A. i. S. l. 

* O, it came oVr my ear like the fweet fuuthf 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and g'ving odours. ' 

P^Ier chant of Venice , A. iii. S. 2. 

* Such it is, 

As are tbofe dulcet founds at break of day. 

That creep into the dreaming bride-groom’s ear^ 

And Jummon him to mairiagt.* 

And \iiSJik Jjcard the mujic of the fpirits of the hilL Rar» Loft^ 

V. 544. 

* Thy words 

Alltentivc, and with more delighted ear^ 

Divine inltrud^or, 1 have heard^ than when 
Cherubic fongs by night from neighbouring hdls 
Acreal mufic fend. ’ 


< And 
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< And from the combination of thcfe j'afn.jres, the voice of Carril is 
compared, not dircftly to the mnfic of fpirjts, but to the gale of fpring,* 
that hnathesy or ftghs upon the hunter’s ear, when he awakens with 
dulcet foui.ds, like the df earning bridegroom, fiorn dreamt ol joy, aud 
h'dti heaid the aerial of the Ipirit of the hills. * Supra, i. 

Again, Vol. f. p. 01, 102.^ 

* Ftngal, tail in his fhip, llretched his bright lance before hlm.'\ JEn. 
X. 2^1. 

* Stans celfii in puppi : clypeum cum dcinde finiftra 
Extulit urdentem. ’ 

T'errthJe was the ^Lam of his feel: it was like the green meteor of 
deaths Jetting oi» the hta:li of Mdhnor, when the traveller is alone, and 
•the broad tnoon is darL ned in heaven. ** Id* 

* Ardet apex cnpiii, crifliique a vcrtice flimma 
Fuiiditnr, et ^uafos umbo vomit aureus if)nes : 

Non ft CHS, ac liquida li qnando noBe c'jpuJta 
Sarguimi luguhri rubent, aut Sirius ardor; 
lilt fitim JwtLnft^ne ftrcns mortalibus argris 
Nafiiiir, et Uva cohtrfal lumme calim. * 

The following ilrikfijg refci; Dances are .ih’o pointed out. 

‘ Like the daikcned moon, nvhen fie moves a dun ciicle through hea* 
r.'rt, and dieadful change is ixpe^ieJ by me/:,'] MfLTON, Pur, Lfi L 
^(j 6 . ^ Oi from behind tfie moon. 

In dim eclffe, dil.illroijs twilight dieds 
On half tne uatioiit, and with /<w cf change 
Perplexes snonaichs ; Darfrn d {'), yet dione, 

* But the dreadini rhange expe^tt'*! by men was lup^'reifetl in the fiWl 
edition, to conceal rlie iniiratio.i oi M'bon’-, divi cclipf, “ tire dun circle 
of the ur.oyfi/ri*/ mot)n. ’’ L lin* 's Oflian, vi>I. i. p, 7;, 76. 

* On the rfng fde rf Cr nda Rtiod F/hds f'W fad fins, liL' a prove 

ihroigh 'ivhifh the has rtfit J, &.C.J Ddl'iiit, viitiKretK dork v 

(la^.d, &c. as rtllv»rtd in the idition of 1773: Fiotn Milton, Par. 
Lfl, i. 6n. ‘ Yet laitiiliii how \\\tyf ‘'')d; 

Their glory *witheted, as when heaven's fre 
Pldth icathed the ford! o'k*q or fiioimtam pines. 

With fngi d tup their {lately growth^ llionph bare. 

Stands on tht blalled heath. ’ Laing's Oinaij, vol. I. p, 7^, 

Thefe examples arc taken at random ; but the plaginiiln- s 
fufliciently obvious, particulaily in tne two iafl; iiillaiices. Mr 
Laing avids the foIiuv*diig general um.u'ks. 

* The mutations when pointed out, arc fo grofa and obviou*^, tliat 
we are onb furpnftd how ihty could have impoftd upon the wo»I'^ lo 
long. The feertt coidilitd in the intafured prole wliich the trai fldtor 
adopted, and biou,^hr to its pcifcdtion , and fiom the novelty ol wi, c.M, 
the public was unable to rtco.>iuze its own poetry v\lKn clothed in pt ic 
fublime, and tiansformed into bombali. blie lit (I heroic poeiu-i, .. ic 
Hunter ^ud the HighlauUcr, written while he “ fctvwd his app»e aice- 

F f 4. {h'p, 
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fliipf in fecret, to the mufeay ’’ are almoft profefTcd imitations. But 
when he undertook to produce an epic poem from the original Earfcy 
it was ncceflary to proceed with the rapidity of tranflation ; to refort 
to other poets for images ; to avoid every allufion to the arts and man- 
ners of more reined fociety ; and above all to difguife his imitations, 
and to conceal the real fources from which his poetry was derived. Si- 
miles from beads of prey were eafily avoided, as the common-places of 
heroic poetry ; and modern criticifm, or the dudy of Scripture, 'had 
taught him that ahdrafl ideas \vere little known to the earlied writers. 
Yet in rendering his expreihons particular, as in Homer, or in giving 
his ideas a local relation, as in Scripture, the falfe reiinement of modern 
imagery prevails throughout : the gale of fpring fghs like a zephyr on 
the hunter’s ear, and Lochlin’s bluilering wind Jpfaks aloft in all the 
ilirouds. It is ohfervable that the timiles in Fingal, with the exception 
cf the two fawns, the fwan, and the w'hale, from Milton, are almofl. all 
derived from inanimate objtits, — the dorms, torrents, waves, vapours, 
and dames, for which the Iliad was ranfacked ; nor, till thefe were ex- 
hauded, did the author venture to introduce cither the fallen oak or the 
eagle, which recur fo frequently in the fiibrcquent poems. The expe- 
dition with which he aftei wards tranflatcd tho Iliad, in tliree months, 
f:ould have proceeded only from an early and famijiar acquaintance with 
Homer; but the (imilcs, and other imitations in OiTian, are drawn from 
fuch various fources, and are fo redundant, th'at the original padages 
mud have b<:en previouily treafured up in a common-place book, indead 
of being fiipplied by the author’s mcfnory as his occadons required. ’ 
l.aing’8 Odian, vol. 1 . p. 207. aoS. 

While we give Mr Laing credit for acutenefs in every inftance, 
and accuracy in moft, we muft remark that his ingenuity has oc- 
cafionally led him to trace refemblances altogether remote, and 
even fanciful ; an error perhaps as incidental to this fpecics of 
criticifm, as to the derivations of etymology. It is our duty to 
point out one or two inftances in w'hxch we think Mr Laing has 
been mided by his own ingenuity. 

‘ IVhrn marincis on Jhorts unknonvn^ are trembling at veering winds.] 
An alteration of Milton, not inferted in the fird editions. Par, 
iv. 558. • And fliews the mariner , 

From what point of his compafs to beware 
Impetuous winds. * Laing’h Odian, Vol. 1 . p. 67. 

In this inftance, we cannot fee any foundation for tlie charge of 
plagiarifm. There Is a mariner and w;W/ in both padages ; but 
furdy Milton having pour tray cd his failor as watching the impe- 
tuoua winds, is quite conliftcnt with another poet, who never 
heard of tlif Paradife Loft, having deferibed the natural anxiety 
of a fLanran on a lee fhorc; a figure, perhaps, the moll obvious 
which can occur to any one at all acquainted with navigation. 
In another inftance, the fons of Lochlin are faid to ‘ rife, ruft- 
|ing like a flock of fca-fowd, when the waves expel them from 

the 
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the fliore. * This fimile Mr Lalng traces to Virgil : 

< jint ad terram gurfite ab alto 
^am mult a glomerantur aves *■ •- ■ 

* Or fowls, by winter forced, forfdke the floods, * 

The fea-fowl tlIQ / era naturae and their ufe in poetry as free and 
as obvious to the Celtic poet as to Virgil. Indeed, we find the ex- 
preflion in Kennedy’s verfion of the ballad of Magnus ; ‘ There 
men followed along the hill, to conqueft or death, like a flight of 
fea-fowl. ’ The refemblance of a tumultuary tribe to a flock of 
fea-mews is likely to occur to every one of the lead imagination. 
In like manner, a Gaelic poet might have told how ‘ we fate 
and heard the fprightly harp at Lubar’s gentle flream, ’ although 
he had never heard of the children of Zion weeping by Babel’s 
ftream, and h inging their harp on the willows. A ghoft trai- 
veiling in a whirlwind, is faid to be copied from Maepher Ion’s 
own poem of the Highlander. But, that fairies and I'upernatu- 
ral beings do fo travel, is an ancient Celtic belief, found in Ire- 
land as vtrell as in the Highlands. (See Appendix to Caftle Rack- 
rent.) We could point out many other infiances in which Mr 
Laing has rather ovcrfliot his purpofe, in imputing' as plagiarifm 
to Maepherfon what is owing to the natural coincidence of feii- 
timent common to mankind all over the world. Were it our 
objcdl to deter any youth from poetical attempts, (and, Heaven 
knows, there are few we would encourage in them), perhaps a 
more diflieartening wmrk could hardly be put in their hands than 
Laing’s edition of OHian’s Poems. The young poet would learn 
from the perufal, that it is not fuflicient that his ideas fliould be 
original in themfclves, and even that none of the ancients (as 
the Frenchman heavily complained) fhould have ftolen his fine 
thoughts, fince he would find himfelf excluded and debarred 
from touching upon any topic wdiich had been already treated, 
how differently foever, by any of his predcceflbrs. Nay, by 
the fpirit of fome of Mr Laing’s extreme cafes, we fliould think 
it very poffible to convi£t Chaucer of pilfering from Homer, or 
Hafiz of imitating Horace and Tibullus. It is eafy to vary de- 
feription *, but fentiment and pafTion mufl always be uniform. 
Or, in the words of Dryden, 

* Sho*sus may be found that never yet were feen ; 

’Tis hard to find fucli «/// as ne’er has been. ’ 

From the examples which we have quoted, the reader will fee it 
is by no means our purpofe to extcjid this cenfure to Mr Laing’s 
critical labours in general, -le has detected many grofs plagiarilms 
in the very ftrifteft Lnfc of ihe word, befides a variety of cafes of 
coincidence and refemblance, fo fli iking .us to fhew, that if the 
author did not recollecf or inuntionaU) copy tht autV;r.s i!ie cri- 
tic has cited, his mind to fully imbued w^ith their fpiiir, 

that 
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that even his own thoughts and expreflions affumed the flupe 
of theirs. Enough has been traced to this purpofe, even were 
other proof wanting, to eftablilh in us the irrefiftible conviftion, 
that the writer of Offian’s poems was habitually familiar with 
modern poetry. This conclufion we do not draw, fo much 
from the dirc£l depredations on the ancients, (for with tliefe 
Maepherfon might have thought it neceflary to adorn tlie fim- 
plicity of his original), as from the whole turn of thought, llyle, 
and expreflion, which, if admitted to be modern, k ivts nothing 
behind it dial is w'orth vindicating as original. The ilyle in which 
Mr Laing has conveyed his criticifms, is always concife and 
pointed. liis exprelFions are occafionally a little peremptory, and 
ibnK times tinged with more acidity than the fubje^t Teems to 
us fully to warrant. The leading features of his fpei ulations are, 
more ingenuity than fancy, more feverity than indulgence, and a 
hearty ^eal for his caufe, which occafionally leads him to lay 
equal ^iglit upon very unequal arguments. 

Mr Laing has publifiicd, with the poems of OfTian, ftverd 
pieces of Englifli poetry by Mr Maepherfon. Some of thefe, par- 
ticularly two, called Death and the Hunter^ are from a manu- 
feript in pofieflion of the Reverend Mr Anderfon of Kingufic, by 
whom, with commendable liberality, they wtre communicated 
to Mr Laing. The firlt is a firing of verfes, as dark and la- 
mentable as the fubjed, in which there is little meaning, and 
much bombaft. It nmfl have been written in early youth, and 
fhews Maepherfon to have been no llranger to the florid ef- 
fufions of Htrvty, whole meafured profe he afterw^ards deem- 
ed the firteil medium for the fadlitious verfion of Oliian. 
The Ilufitir is the rude fkeiih of a poem v/hich he attcr- 
wards pubJiflied under the title of tlic Highlntidir. The fiory 
of this Lit piece U fuflicientiy fimple. An unknown youth ar- 
rives at the Scotifli camp, wdun the Danes have maitc good a 
*lefcent upon the coaft. It w'ill be readily anticipated that he be- 
comes the principal hero in the enfuing battle ; is tlifcovered to 
be the lawtul heir of the Scoiifh crown ; marries a beautiful 
princefii, and reigns in ptaee and glory. The language oi this 
common-place tail is full of thole deferiptions ol natural fccncry 
■which were impiifi'-d on Macpherfoiys mind by Lib refidu.ee in a 
romantic and mi untainous country, and winch few poets have 
citlier conceive d fo warmly, or painted fo w'ell. As to the tell, 
the verfificalion is very mdifllreiu, and the langu.»gc always in- 
flated. 'Die fame t lcnt for dcicribing nature may be difeovered 
in another of hiacphci Ion’s tally pocm.s, criiiled the Cave, wdiich 
we copy af length as a fij\cur..ble fpecimeji ol his talent? for Eng- 
lilli poetry, .ind an jnilaiiee l.cw' early he indulged the Offianiq 
vein cl fentiniuitai aiid naiuial painting. 


♦ TH 
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* The wind is up, the field is bare ; 

Some hermit lead me to iiis ^ ell, 

Wh^ re Contemplation, lonely f^ir, 

With blefled Content has cliof • to dwelL 

Behold ! it opens to my fight. 

Dark in the rock ; befide the flood ; 

Dry feni around obitru£Ls tlie light ; 

The winds above it move tlie wood. 

Reflcfted in the lake 1 fee 

The downward mountains and the fldes. 
The flying bird, the waving tree. 

The goats that on the hills arife. 

The grey-cloked herd drives on the cow ; 

The flow-paced fowler w Iks the heath ; 
£l freckled pointer fcours the brow ; 

A mufing fhepherd (lands beneath. 

Curve o’er tlie ruin of an oak. 

The woodman lifts his axe on high. 

The hills re-echo to the ftroke ; 

I fee, I fee the fliivers fly. 

Some rural maid, with apron full. 

Brings fuel to the homely flame ; 

I fee the fmoky columns roll. 

And through the chinky hut the beam. 

Beiide a ftone o’ergrown with mofs. 

Two well- met hunters talk at eafe ; 
Three panting dogs bofidc repofe ; 

One bleeding deer is llretcheJ on grafs. 

A lake, at diftance, fpreads to fight, 
Siciited with fliady forefts round. 

In midll an ifland’s rocky heiglit 
Sullains a ruin once renowned. 

One tree bends o’er the naked walls, 

Two broad winged eagles hover liigh. 

By intervals a fragment falls. 

As blows the blaft along the fley. 

Two rough-fpiin hinds the pinnace guide. 
With Idb’ring oars, along the flood ; 

An angler, bending o’er the tide, 

Hangs from the boat th’ inlidious wood. 

Befide the flood, beneath the rocks, 

On grafly bank two lovers lean ; 

Bend on each other amorous looks, 

And feexn to laugh and kifs between. 


The 
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The wind is rullKng in the oak ; 

They feem to hear the tread of feet ; 

The}^ ftart, they rife, look round the rock ; 

Again they fmile, again they meet. 

But fee I the grey mift from the lake 
Afcends upon the fliady hills ; 

Dark ftorms the murmuring forefts /hake, 

Rain beats, T-refound a hundred rills. 

To Damon’s homely hut I fly ; 

I fee it fmoking o’er the plain f 

When ftorms are paft, — and fair the (ky. 

I’ll often feek my cave again. ’ Laing’s Oflian, XL 613. 

From thcfe and other juvenile poems of Macpherfon, Mr Laing 
leas not failed to derive confiderable aid, by comparing the ideas 
and exproflioiis contained in them with many which occur in Of« 
Can's Poems. 

We haften to conclude an article, already too long, with fomc 
recount of the impreflion left on us by thefc rival publications. 
From the Report of the Committee, we learn there are many 
Gaelic poems in their poflefGon, colleftcd during their fruitlefs 
attempt to recover the originals of OlFian. We fincerely hope 
they will be given to the public, with a literal and careful tranfla- 
ticai, executed under the fuperintendance of the gentlemen who 
have interefted themfelves in the caufe of the Celtic mufe. Such 
a collection, whofe authenticity will be afeertained by the names 
before it, muH probably contain much that is intereiting as poe- 
try, certainly many curious circumftances of manners, and per- 
haps even of hiftory. Many great chieftains retained their bards 
fill within half a century. Why fliould not their verfes be col- 
lected where judged worthy of prefervation ? Many poems: are 
amnounced as contained in MSS. recovered by the Highland So- 
ciety. Why Ihould not thefe, whofe authenticity is eftabliflied 
by written evidence, be given to the public ? We hope the Com- 
mittee will profecute their labours, and extend them on a wider bafis. 
Why fliould the whole fame of Highland poetry be made to depend 
upon Oflian alone, whom, after dl, the Highlanders claim as a 
countryman on very obfeure and dubious grounds ?* We have 

no 


* We intended to have inveftigated this queftion more fuDy ; but 
vre have onlf time to make thefe general remarks. The Irilh traditions 
vefpefting the Fions are uniform and conliflent ; thofe in the High- 
that is, fuch as really do float there, are much more vague and 
jipIMiflflent with each other. No Highlaudcr ever heard of S 3 ma ex- 
fcpt through Macpherfon ; but every old Irilhman pointed out Aim- 

huin 
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no doubt that a faithful tranflation would be acceptable to the li- 
terary world, which of late years have received, very favourably, 
attempts to prelerve 'ancient poetry of far inferior intereft and 
merit. Let us therefore hear no more of Maepherfon, whofe lall 
preface fufficiently intimates his own claim to the renown which 
had attended his fuppofed origin<U. Difmiiling this queftion en- 
tirely, we would earneftly recommend a general fcletiion of 
Gaelic poetry, upon the plan of Mifs JJrookes, excepting only that 
the tranflations fhould be made in profe ; a condition, however, 
from which we will willingly releafe the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Ihould he be pleafed to gratify the public by undertaking 
the talk. 

Of Mr Lalng's criticifms, we take the liberty to fay, tliat the 
imprelTion they have made on us has been involuntary, and that 
he has, as it wore, carried his point by ftorm. We were never 
believers in OflTian to the extravagant extent demanded by Mae- 
pherfon ; yet we long cheriflied the pleafing belief that much of 
his tranflation, perhaps more than one half, was authorifed by 
an authentic original. Nor did we think that we were very cre- 
dulous, fince thus far we had the countenance of Mr Pinkerton 
himfelf. But the refult of the Committee’s inquiries, by which, 
though much ancient poetry has been colledled, not one poem 

of 


huin (Allen in Lcinfter) as the abode of Fingal, Many of the Irifli 
poems, fuch as Magnus, Cath-Gabhra, &c. in which the claim of Green 
Erin to the Fions is maintained, are current in the Highlands ; but in 
no fuch poem, in manufeript, or traditionary, is there a hint given of 
their being Scottifhmen. Irifh hiftory mentions them explicitly, and 
narrates their rife and fall : in Scottilh hiftory the)^ were never heard of, 
fave where flightly mentioned as fubjedls of legendary lore by Boece ; 
for even that fabler never dreamed of a pretcnfion which would have 
jammed Fingal, Comhal, Trathal, Trenmor, and heaven knows how- 
many car- home chiefs befides, into the middle of his royal genealogy. 
Gawain Douglas calls them Irifti gods. Above all, Maepherfon was 
ignorant of the real hiftory of the colony of the Dalriads, or Irifh Scots, 
who poflefled tliemfclves of a part of Argyleftiire in the middle of the 
third century ; an indubitable fadt, iuconfiftent with his whole fyftem- 
But it is highly probable that the Fions occafionally vifited Scotland, and 
engaged in her wars. Hence, perhaps, their general renown through 
the Highlands, which we are ftill more inclined to aferibe to the pre- 
valence of the talcs concerning them. Mountains and ftreams are fre- 
quently named after the heroes of romance in a neighbouring country, 
whofe fame has extended to that in which they are lituated. We have, 
in Scotland, as many places called after the Britifh Arthur, as the Iriih 
Fingal haa attached his niame to in the Weft Highlands. 
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of the celebrated OlTiati has been recovered — the avowal of 
Macpherfon, when he drops Oflian and talks of himftdf, his 
own genius, and his own improvements — and finally, this elabo- 
rate work, in which more than a thoufand refemblaiices, coinci- 
dences, and plagiarifms are pointed out, compels us to allow, 
that the poems i f Oflian, as tranflated by Macpherfon, hc?.r the 
fame relation to the original legends, that the Tragedy of 1 ) ju^las 
does to the Ballad of Gil Morris. But, while we are com polled 
to renounce the pleafing idea, ‘ that Fingal lived, and that Oflian 
fung, * our national inanity may be equally fl .ttered by the fafl, 
that a remote, and almoft a barbarous corner of Scotland, pro- 
duced, in the i8th century, a bard, capable not only of jn.ik- 
ing an enthuCalUc imprelfion on every mind fiifceptible of po- 
etical beauty, but of giving a new tone to poetry throughout all 
Europe. 


Art. XVL Dll fertation on the bifi Means of civilizing the Sub- 

jeEls of the BriUjh Empire in Indiay and of Diffufng the Light of 
the Lhrijlian Religion throughout the E Jlent H^orld ; nvhn h ob- 
tained Mr Buchanan*s prize. By the Rev. William Coi kburn, 
A. M. Fellow of St John’s College, and Chrifli.m Advocate 
in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 4to, pp. 48. Deighton, 
Cambridge. Kivington and llatchard, London. 1805. 

HiLE we admire the truly oriental liberality of Mr Buch- 
anan in exciting the induflry and emulation of our Uni- 
verfities, we cannot help doubting, whether th^ fubjeft pro- 
• pofed by him for the Englifli efiay was very judicioufly chofeu* 
The difeovery of the means by which the civilization of a 
people may be advanced, is the great problem, winch it is the 
bufinefs of all legiflation practically to foive, and a problem 
which has ftaggerod the mightltil maflers of political wifdom. 
The difficulty, however, of iolving It, is confiderably increafed in 
a cafe like the prefent. India is a country little known to Eng- 
liffcmen in general, and, leail of ail, we ihould think, to Eng- 
lilhmen removed from the buUle of public life, and cloiftered in 
the abodes of fciencc and literature. Even the little which fuch 
pel foils may be prefumed to know of that remote dependency of 
our empire^ cannot be of <i pra£ticable or a producible kind. 'Fhe 
gleanings of information which they may have colleCled refpeft- 
ing it, are repofed in their minds, rather like exotic rarities in 
a muieum, than as merchantable wares intended for ufe and 
ciroulation. lu addition to all this, it may naturally be fuppofed, 

that 
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that the candidates for fuch prizes as thofe of Mr Buchanan^ 
will ufually belong to the juvenile clafs of academics, a defeription 
of cliarafters not tlie molt likely to have qualified their literary or 
philofophical iludies with an infufion of Indian politics. 

On a differtation proceeding from fuch a quarter, upon fuch 
a fubje£t, it is pretty evident that our demands ihould be mo- 
derate ; nor mull we be difconcerted at difeovering it tp be to- 
lerably fertile of errors, and perhaps of contradidiions. Even 
the narrative or hiftoric Iketches which it contains, are not like- 
ly to be accurate, but will probably exhibit all thofe defefta 
which ufually disfigure the hafty defigns of an unpradtifed pencil. 
At the bell, it may be prefumed, that the faAs detailed will fel- 
dom be viewed in tlieir jull light, or turned to the greateft ac- 
count. Infltail of being fcientifically claffified, and (if we may 
fo fpeak) accurately ftzedy we may expedl to find them tofied to- 
gether with little judgment, and with little reference to their 
mutual bearings, or their comparative importance. Still lefs, 
perhaps, is it to be expedled from the reafonings than from the 
fadls. To fay tiie lealt, we can look for nothing in this depart- 
ment that is very profound or fyftematic, nor pleafe ourfeives 
with the profpedl of any mafterly elucidation of the principles 
by which the policy of Great Britain, with refpecl to her Ori- 
ental dominions, fhould be regulated. On the contrary, we 
mull be prepared to meet with opinions hallily, and, perhaps^ 
imperfecUy drawn from cafual fources *, opinions of various au- 
thority, not very patient of coalition, and rather ihaken together 
by force than combining fpontaneouily by virtue of their refpedlivc 
affinities. 

All this, fay, is to be expedlcd in an academical difquifitioii 
on the fubjeef propofed by Mr Buchanan 5 and if therefore we 
add, that all this, or fomething very like it, is to be found in the 
Eflay before us, we hope lhall not be accufed of difrefpeft, 
either to its author, or to that learned body who, by publifhing it 
without correftion, have acquicfccd in its errors. In truth, wc 
are willing to cenfure the fubjedl much more than either the ef- 
fayill or tlie judges. We will not, indeed,' fay that, confidcred 
either as an exhibition of general talent, or as a mere piece of 
writing, this produftion is quite worthy of the celebrated Uni- 
verfity whofe approbation it has received. Bur we wifli to fpeak 
tenderly of it in thefe refpects, and lliall therefore confine our 
ftriftures almoft entirely to fuch of its dcfcdls as may be aferib- 
ed to mifinformation on points immediately connected with its 
main fubjeA. Of thefe we fhall now produce a few famples. 
Should we ourfeives, in the courfe of our examen, be any where 
chargeable with millakcs fumlar to thofe that we fhall expofe, 

(which 
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(which, however, we truft, will not be the cafe), this will only 
be a frefli proof of the difficulty of the quedions at ifliie ; and 
we mull cheer ourfelves, like the poet, with the thought of hav- 
ing a companion in error — qua/es ego vel Cluvienus. 

Our learned clTiylll begins his dilTertation with fome general 
reafonings, of which (as far as in us lies) our readers (hall re- 
main for ever ignorant. He then proceeds to remark, that no- 
thing can be more injurious to the peace, and therefore to the in- 
creafing civilization of India, than the growth of /mail ilates on 
that continent ; and on this fubje£l he thus admonifhes our ‘ In- 
dian governors. ’ 

* Whenever the termination of war, or” other accidents, leave them 
at liberty to make new arrangements with refpefl to territory, let them 
avoid, if they wi(h for peace and increafing civilization, the formation 
of fmall Hates, even though thofe Hates be in feme meafure dependent 
on themfelves. With this impreilion, I cannot fufficiently applaud the 
ufe made by Lord WelleHey, of our complete fuccefles in the Myfore in 
the year 1799. 

* The territory of Tippoo was ours by right of conqueH. A part 
which added much to our fecurity, but little otherwife to our aggrand- 
izement, was retained ; whilH the reH of the fpoil was offered to the 
Nizam and the Poonah Mahrattas, the two Hates already the moH 
powerful in the peninfula of India. * p. 10. 

We cannot help admiring, here, the convenient ambiguity of the 
word ‘ offered ; * and at the fame time cautipning the gentle read- 
er againft the fuppofition, that the land which was offered on this 
occalion, was neccffarily given. The fadi is, that the whole of 
the above extraft comes true (as the faying is) hy the rule of con^ 
traries. At the period in queilion, m land at all was given to the 
Mahrattas ; fome was indeed offered^ which Mr Oockburn might 
think enough^ but which they thought^ too little ; and the matter 
ended in their haying none. The Nizam fared^ better for a time ; 
he afilually received fome territory, but was foon perfuaded to re- 
fign it to us, in lieu of a pecuniary fubfidy which he had formerly 
ilipulated to pay for the maintenance of a body of Britifh foldiers 
at his capital. Finally, a fmall tra£l of country was ercdled into 
a principality under the Rajah of Myfore. 

Thus, then, the ‘ ufe made of our complete fucceffes in * 
and which this author * cannot fufficiently applaAd, ’ has been, that 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, thofe ‘ two powerful ftates, ’ arc 
left without a Jingle rood of the conquered territory between them ; 
and that, In the principality of Myfore, we have aEtually fet up 
one of thofe ^ fmall ftates, ’ the formation of which our Indian 
governors are to * avoid, if they wifli for peace and increafing cU 
viiization. ’ 

Kext, 
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Next, our author strongly recommends to his countrymen in 
tlie East, the policy of assisting, as far as possible, the established 
governments in their neighbourhood against usurpers. UvSurpers, 
he says truly, are ever restless. 

* Tlie old hereditary monarch, sitting securely on his father's throne; 
and enjoying his high dignity without fear of any rival, wishes not to 
risk a situation so preeminent, by engaging in doubtful wars and dan« 
gerous attacks upon the similar estabiishments of his neighbours. 

‘ Upon principles, then, of the soundest political wisdom did Mar- 
quis Wellesley enter into the late contest. He protected the old Ni- 
zam, and strengthened his power againft the too potent union of the 
Mahrattas ; facilitating, at the same time, the accession of his son to 
an hereditary throne : while our well-disciplined troops, acting under 
the sanction of the defensive treaty of Bassein, entered Poonah, not aa 
enemies or plunderers, but as protectors of the inhabitants, and as allies 
of the degiaded Peishwa, whose authority had hist been usurped by the 
ambitious Scindia, and afterwards completely destroyed by the adven- 
turous and daring Holkar. In the same spirit of excellent policy, and 
with the same success and glory, did General Lake, on the northern 
quarter of Hindostan, rescue the venerable Emperor of Delhi from the 
tyranny of the same Scindia, and the more dangerous influence of that 
aspiring and subtle Frenchman, M. Perron.' p. lo, ii. 

It ib really to be hoped, that the character of Lord Wellesley 
for ‘ sound political wisdom, ’ and that of Lord Lake for ‘ ex- 
cellent policy, ' do not altogetlier depend on the accuracy or inac-^ 
curacy of this statement 5 for, unless we are much mistaken, these 
four sentences contain at least four considerable errors. First, 
Lofd Wellesley never dreamed of ‘ entering into the late contest, * 
for the purpose of protecting the old Nizam against the Mah-> 
raftas. In truth, the Mahrattas, according to the Noble Lord's 
own representation, were actuated solely by a spirit of hostility 
towards the British government; they even invited the Nizam to 
a close alliance with themselves ; and at last menaced him with an 
attack, only because they could not detach him from our friend- 
ship. The Nizam, therefore, wms no more the cause of the war 
than the Dey of Algiers, nor was Jic indebted to the enmity of 
the Mahrattas for our ‘ protection, ' hut to our protection for the 
enmity of the Mahrattas. Heromlly^ The same remark applies to 
the succession of the Nizam’s son, which there Mmuld have beefi 
no occasion to ‘ facilitate, ’ had not the war already broken out ; 
btcauso no Mahratta would have attempted to disturb it. V[htrdi)\ 
The treaty of Basscin can no more be called a defensive treaty, 
than a treaty between the Emperor of Russia and Louis the XVIIJ. 
could be called defensive, in which his Imperial Majesty should 
engage to restore the' Ring of France^tothe throne of his fathers. 
Fourthiy^ Lord Lake never thought of restoring ‘ the venerabk 
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Emperor of Delhi ^ to * a hereditary throne. * Every one knows 
that this fallen potentate has been restored only to personal liber- 
ty, and to a fctv trappings of external splendour ; and this, if we 
do not deceive ourselves, is expressly stated by Lord Wellesley 
in the papers laid before the House of Commons. In this situa- 
tion, it must be owned that the ‘ wars * which this * old heredi- 
tary monarch * may feel disposed to wage with his neighbours, 
will probably be somewhat more than ‘ doubtful ; ' and tne * at- 
tacks * he may make upon them will be singularly * dangerous * to 
himself, as he comprises in his own person both the general and 
the army. 

Our author comments at some length on the political views of 
the native powers of Hindostan, and details the principles by 
which our conduct with respect to them should be guided. We 
are now concerned, not with his reasonings, but with his facts ; 
and we must say that this writer, who could perhaps draw a 
map of Alexander’s march, or of the retreat of the ten thousand, 
on a scale of an inch to a minute, might easily be outdone in his 
sketch of the political geography of India, by many a strolling 
Fakier on the banks of the Ganges. This is a heavy charge ; 
and therefore * to the proof ! ’ 

^ By supporting him (the Peishwa), and rendering the Musnud he* 
reditary in the family of the present possessor, another object will be at- 
tained ; the danger of the whole Mahratta state falling under the go* 
vernment of one prince will be prevented. At present, the Rajah of 
Berar has some claim, from family descent, to the throne of Sattarah : 
the establishment of this claim might be fatal to our existence in India, 

as it would render him more than a match for us and all our allies 

It is therefore evidently important that Poonah and Berar should con- 
tinue in separate hands. * p. i r. 

This is inaccurate; for, ^r//, it is not true that, if Poonah 
and Berar were to be governed by the same person, this person 
would be die governor of all the Mahratta states. At the most, 
he would govern only two parts out of four. Where Is Scindia ? 
Where is Holkar ? Mr Giickburn indeed asserts, that these two 
chiefs * have little individual power. ' We on the contrary as- 
sert, tb^t, though they yield me titular precedency to the Peisnwa, 
t^ey would disdain to treat with him on any odier than the most 
indf^endent grounds : and to prove that their individual power 
is of the first order among the Mahratta states, we need only i^- 
fer to thf India gazettes for the last two years. In effect, their 
dominions are no more governed by the Peishwa, than Prussia is 
governed by the Emperor of Germany. 

Still fartner— The Rmah of Berar, to do him justice, has hi- 
dierto laid no Claim to me throne of SatUir^lu The case we be« 

lieve 
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lieve to be as follows. The Rajah of Sattarah Is the nominal head 
of the Mahrattaft ; his power, however, is delegated (as our au- 
thor exprefles it) to the Pcifliwa as his prime minifter ; but, in 
fa£k, though apparently delegated, it is virtually extorted. In 
the Peiihwa's family, this power is now hereditary ; and tl)e Ra- 
jah of Berar lays claim, not to the princedom of Sattarah, but 
to the office of Peifhwa ; a claim this, not of law, but of equi- 
ty, and founded on his relationlhip to the titular prince of Sat- 
tarah. 

‘ Its (India’s) immenfe territories are divided among fevei-al mighty 
dates. The two principal Rajahs of the Mahrattas, the Nizam, the 
Britilh government, the Nabobs of the Carnatic, and of Oude, and 
the Seiks, poflefs almod the whole of this peninfulated country. ^ 

p* 1 2 « 

An Orientalifl:, who furveys this pldlurc, will be not a little 
appalled by the * gracious figures ’ of thofe two departed wor- 
thies, the Nabobs of the Carnatic, and of Oude. Seriouily, wc 
can aflure our author that thefe two ^ mighty dates ’ are both 
nonentities. The Nabob of the Carnatic is now a mere flipendi- 
ary of the Brltiil] Government, without the fliadow of territo- 
rial power \ and his Highnefs of Oude is hardly mightier, hav- 
ing been melted down nearly to the condition of a mere Zemin- 
dar. We need hardly add, that the ruin of thefe principalities 
has been the aggrandifement of the Britifh dominions. So muck 
have things altered (ince Guthrie’s Grammar was hrll publiffied ! 
Again — » 

* All the varioos invaders (of India) have entered through the Pan- 
jab : and even now, on the north of the Attuck, is a powerful king- 
dom, governed by Timur, the warlike fon of the great Ahmed, the 
vidlorious hero of Paniput : upon him they (our governors) fhouldkeep 
a jealous eye. ’ p* 13* 

There is only one objeftion to tl)is piece of advice \ and that 
is, that this powerful prince, ^ the warlike fon of the great 
Ahmed, the vi£torious hero of Paniput, ’ died about twenty years 
ago I Not only has this chief departed this life, and is therefore 
never again likely, we ihould hope, to ‘ pufh us from our ftools, ’ 
but his fon Zemaun Shah, who fucceedecl him, is alfo dead ; and 
late reports ftate that his powerful kingdom (once, it was power- 
ful) is become a prey to inteftine contefts, the objed, not of jea- 
loufy, but of compaffion. 

* While we continue our alliances with the fovereigns of Poonah and 
of Hydrabad in the true fpirit of peace, and while the Seiks and the 
Great Mogul have an intereft in being our friends, the French can ha^ e 
no hopes of exciting even a dillurbance in Hindoftan. ’ p. 13. 14. 

* Look where it comes again ! ’ But of the Great Mogul and 
his lhadowy importance, we have already fpoken. The reader 
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will therefore readily admit that this monarch has indeed a very 
great * intereft in being our friend, ' but, at the fame time, that 
wc need not greatly concern ourfelves whethejr he is our friend or 
our enemy. 

There are many minor objeftions to the fidelity of Mr Cock- 
burn’s politico geographical fketch ; but the difeovery of them may 
be left to the le.idcr. For thefe, as well as for the faults which 
wc have mentioned we again fay, that, though fome blame is 
doubtlefs imputable to the author, and perhaps rather more to 
the t-xaminers, yet both are lefs guilty than the fubjeft. Had 
Mr Buchanan propofed to the Univerfity fome inquiry conneQed 
M ith the notices that the daffies have left us of ancient India, Mr 
Cockburn and his judges would probably have felt thcmfelves 
much more at home, and we are convinced they would have ac- 
quitted themfdves better. Indeed, it is not eafy to convey to a 
reader unacquainted with Indian politics, and fubdued by the 
plauiible found of hard names, the eflFeft which is produced on 
the mind of a tolerably competent judge, by fuch miftakes as an 
Engliffi academic is likely to commit, when treating a fubjeft fo 
foreign to all his habt|s of thinking and of reading, as that of 
the prefent diflertationf To comfort us with the profpeft that the 
Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Oude will be our friends, to ad- 
vife an alliance with the Great Mogul, and to caution us againft 
the fon of * the viftorious hero of Paniput, ’ founds much the 
fame as if a memorial addrefled to the prefent Emperor of all tlie 
RuiFias were to run thus : * Sire, I truff you will ever find thofe 
mighty monarchs, the Kings of Poland and of Norway, your 
friends ; I alfo rtronglyftflc^jnniend to you a clofe intimacy with 
that powerful ptijiiipi: York; but, by all means, be- 

ware of that gunpowdCT'^eigh^tir of yours, Charles the Twelfth, 
the collateral delcendant of the great Guftavus, the vidiorious he- 
ro of Leipfic , j ^ 

We fhall PO w on the line of Indian po- 
licy which Mr to this country ; and the 

them is, tliat the expedience of this policy appears more 
thalri queftionable. , He enjoins a perpetual and rcftlefs interfet- 
ence in the coijtcefns of all our neighbours in Hindoftan, without 
recollcdling that fuch a fyftem of interference mull inevitably 
lead us to a fyftem of encroachment and conquell. He talks of 
juftice in general terms ; but the only teft by which he tries his 
plans in ditail, is the profpedl of advantage to this country. Sup- 
pofmg it to be true (which it is not) that the Mahratta ftates, if 
coTifolidated under one head, would overmatch ^ us and all our 
allies, ’ why mull we therefore be always intriguing and fowing 
jealoulies among thofe ftates^ to prevent fuch a confolidation ? 

^ Is 
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Is It not a previous question, how far a particular prince has a 
just right to the empire of the Mahrattas, before we resist his 
claims merely from a regard to our own interest ? 

We are aware how easy and how common it is to condemn our 
system of foreign policy in India, and to talk in vague generalities 
of Roman ambition and Roman policy ; but is the case of the 
Romans here inapplicable, because it occurs to every body ? To 
interfere actively in the domestic alFairs of all other states ; to re- 
gulate the succession of their governors ; to take part in every 
qua'Tcl ; to claim the lands of one party for assisting him, and 
seize the lands of the other after beating him j to get allies by 
force, and take care that nobody shall rob thorn but ourselves ^ 
to quarter troops upon our neighbours, and pay them with our 
neighbour’s goods*, — this it is that we call Ronmn policy : whether 
it bo English policy in any part of the globe, let the world judge. 
Rome held the stakes to every game of war that was played 
thoughout the hemisphere ; and the suspicious circumstance is, 
that, whoever lost or won, she never failed to gain Fometlilr.g. 
Is there no similar ground of suspicion in the East ? While Tip- 
poo is despoiled for befriending the French, and the Nizam is 
despoiled for befriending the English 5 while Holkar is dcspoilctl 
for beating the Peishwa, and the Peishwa is despoiled for being 
beaten by Holkar, who is it that is enriched by befriending anti 
beating them all ? 

In one respect, however, we trust that the parallel to whicli 
we have alluded, will never be completely filled up ; — we trust 
that those of our countrymen who may have beeji seduced into' 
Roman schemes of conquest abroad, will never bo honoured nvith 
a triumph at home, nor permitted to suspend, in temples of Bri- 
tish structure, those inauspicious trophies which can be regarded 
only as the spoils of British repularion. 

We are aware of the danger of French influence in India. But 
let us here discriminate a little. Do we not know something of 
M. Perron, and of his predecessor in the service of Scindia ? Do 
we not know that they were mere sohlicrs of fortune, and intent 
chiefly on emolument? Do wc not know that they have con- 
stantly remitted their gains to Europe through English clunnels* 
thus giving ns an indirect pledge of their good conduct ? Do* we 
not know, finally, that, in point of fact, after the commencement 
of hostilities between Scindia and the English, M. Perron seized 
the first decent opportunity of retiring from the service bf his 
Mahratta employers, of placing himself under our protcci^n, and 
of repairing to Calcutta, whither his fortunes had found,;^l^r way 
before him ? In whatever degree M. Perron might b€^#)niiecied 
with the ruling powers of France, that connexion w^j^nJy sub- 
^ G g 3 V ' ’ sequent 
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sequent to his acquisition of influence in the service of the Mah- 
rattas. From this, and from* several other causes, particularly 
from the pecuniary holds which bound him to the government of 
Calcutta, Ills connexion with France might have been presumed 
to be weak and precarious j and the readiness with which it has 
been dissolved, demonstrates that such a presumption would have 
been well-founded. French influence, we again admit, is a real 
cause of alarm ; but then, like all other real causes of alarm, it 
may easily be turned into a bugbear. Let us not be always run'* 
ning as }f * Ac and the Pretender * were at our heels, or 

s# W Great Turk is come as far as White- 

In the fourteenth page of this dissertation, we were surprised to 
find a note, in which Mr Cockburn condemns the third article of 
the treaty of Bassein, and which we cannot quite reconcile with 
the text, nbr indeed altogether with itself. We say this in won- 
der, not in censure ; for we aie too well pleased with some of the 
doctrines coritained in this note, to treat it rudely ; and we hesi- 
tate not to pronounce It worth many pages of the Dissertation. 

Let us now direct our attention to this author's sentiments on 
the system of jurisprudence established in British India, Here, 
too, his information is not superlatively correct, as the reader will 
soon discover, 

* Not venturing at fir ft to alter the laws in their infant colonies, 
they (the firfl Biitifli fetders in India) endeavoured to bend themfelves 
as much as pofliblc to the piirpofes of juftice. With this view the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut was cflabliflied at Muorfhedabad, and certain regula- 
tions introduced, to fix the principles of legal proceedings.’ p. i6. 

This is not true 5 for, Jint, so far fi om being established by the 
Eiiglishy the Nizam lit Adawlut was a native court; secondly^ so 
far from being established by the English at Moorshedabad^ it was 
;ianbfcrred by the English fiom Moorshedabad to Calcutta. The 
history of this removal is, we believe, briefly as follows. The 
administration of criminal justice had been left in the hands of the 
Nabob of Bengal, as the wreck of his prerogative ; and the Ni- 
/.amut A-dawIut (a title parallel in its meaning to the King^s Bench ) 
administered justice immediately under his eye. In process of 
rime, however, the scandalous maimer in which the judicial power 
was abused by the Nabob s officers, forced the assumption of it 
by the British under Lord Cornwallis. It was accordingly trans- 
ferred to the East India Company in the form of a delegation from 
the NabSb, and from that time did Ni^amut Adawlut has sat in 
Cdcutta, 

Acbar divided the empire (of Hindoftan) into foubahs or pro- 
vince?, and appointed foubahdars his viceroys, giving them abfolute 
rpiver in their govw*rnn.cnt8, with a rcfponCbility only to himfclf—.Romet 
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00 the contrary, in the time of her free government, though her Pro* 
confttlB were abfolute in the provinces, made them accountable to her 
Senate {ytde Cic« ag. Verres) : and in like manner our Governor-gene* 
ral is abfolute in India, but accountable to the Parliament of Biltain, 
8cc. dec** p- 17- 

This paflage contrails together the provincial fyftcms of ancient 
Rome, of the Mogul Court, and of Great Britain, and completely 
mifreprefents all the three* We will confider them in the order 
of chronology. 

The ihort fentence about die regime of the Roman provinces, 
affords two inftances of inadvertence, and one of miilatement. 
The cafe of Verres is quoted as proving that a Proconful, though 
abfolute in his province, was accountable to the Senate. Now, 
firft, Verres was no Proconful^ but a Prater i next, Verres, to 
whomever accountable, was neither impeached by the Senate, nor 
tried by the Senate, but impeached (if we may fo fpcak) by the 
Sicilians, and tried by a fele£l body of Judges, many of them in* 
deed of Senatorian rank. Thefe are, we grant, but flight errors 
errors which a little inadvertence may commit, and which it re- 
quires but little reading to detedl. We grant alfo that, in fub- 
dance, the authority of a Praetor might be nearly the fame with 
that of a Proconful. But the third error is of more confequence. 
Though on a claflical queflion we differ with trembling from the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, the ordeal of whofe examination this 
eflay has palTed, yet we cannot help thinking that the provincial 
governors of Rome, by whatever name called, were mi generally 
* abfolute. ’ We need go no farther than Adam’s Roman An- 
tiquities to learn that, in their judicial chara6ler, they were obliged 
to affociate with themfelves a number of Judices ; and, if Mr 
Cockburn is content to join iflueon the cafe of the Proconful Ver- 
res, we know that Cicero repeatedly reproves the Quaellor Cacci- 
Hus for not having availed himfelf of his ofScial power to refift 
the exafkions of that tyrant. Take one fpecimen : * Eras eniin 
tu quadlor ; pecuniam publicam tu traflaoas ; ex qud^ etiam Ji cu^ 
peret prat&r^ tamen ne qua deduHio fieret^ magna ex parte tua po^ 
ie^at eraU * 

With regard to the provincial inftitutions of the Moguls, Mr 
Cockburn gives us, at leaft, one miftatement. The Mahomedan 
viceroy was not abfolute in his province. On the contrary, be 
poiTefled no power over the Dewan or imnilter of finance, who 
was rerponfible to the Emperor alone. A confiderable jealoufy 
often prevailed between the Soubabdar and the Dewan. On this 
fubje£l we will prefent our readers with a curious anecdote, 
which, while it furnifhes an inftance of the jealoufy to which we 
have alluded, ftrikingly exemplifies the vigilance and vigour which 
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diftinguiflied, in its beft days, the Mogul govcrnnaent. One of 
the fons of the renowned Aurengzebe was Soubahdar of Bengal, 
and mortally hated Jaffier Khan, who held the office of Dewan 
in the fame province, and difeharged the duties of that office with 
the mott loyal fidelity The hatred of the Prince at length be- 
came fo violent, that he made an attempt to afTaffinate Jaffier 
Khan, in which however he was unfuccefsful. Aurengzebe, who 
was minutely informed of every event that occurred in the pro- 
vinces, inftantly wrote to his fon thefe ftriking words : * If Jaf- 
fier Khan dies even by a natural tdeath^ I will make you account- 
able for it. * * 

We have feen that neither the provincial governors of Rome 
nor the Mahomedan viceroys were abfolute : we have now to 
make the fame aflertion of our Governor- general in India. Not 
to mention the obvious circumftance, that the judicial power in 
that country does not flow from the Governor-general, it is only 
neceffary to remind the reader that the government is not veiled 
in the Governor alone, but in the Governor and Council. It is 
only on extraordinary emergencies, and with great formalities, 
that the Governor, interpofing his fingle refponfibility, can order 
any meafure in oppofition to the opinion of his Council ; and, 
even in thefe cafes, the exception proves the rulcy the order always 
running in the name of the whole Government. 

'fhe golden canon which our author here delivers, is, that we 
ought to increafe, as much as poffible, the number and power of 
the native judges. He quotes * an eminent writer ' (fo eminent, 
it feems, that his name is not to be lightly mentioned), who af- 
ferts, that the natives are entitled to the judicial power ‘ by the 
moll folemn treaties, ' and therefore pronounces that it fhould not 
be taken ‘ from their acknowledged chiefs. ’ All this we dial I 
meet, by fubmitting to Mr Cockburn the four following .que- 
IHons. 

Does he know whom he means to defignate by the title of na- 
the judges ? If he means them to be Mahometan judges, does 
he remember that thefe are the very men ftrongly charged with 
venality and corruption by. an author whofe opinion, we doubt not, 
he greatly refpefts ? (DiflT. p. 1 7.) If he underftands them to be 
HtndooSf then what is become of thofe ^ acknowledged chiefs, ’ 
from whom the Englifli ‘ took the judicial power ? * And, in 
fine, is it not true that the Hindoos are no lefs venal than the 
Mahometans ? 

Hitherto,^ as we have feen, our learned diflertator has fpoken 
in a very complimentary ftyle of our countrymen who have fwayed 
the defiinies of Britilh India. He has declared himfelf to be 
mightily imprefied ^ with a conviflion of the* great political abi- 
lities 
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lities of thofe who regulate the affairs of India. ’ (p. 8.) He 
* could not fufRciently applaud^ the found * politick wifdom’ 
of Lord Wcllefley, and the * excellent policy* of Lord Lake, 
who feems to yield to brave Leodamas alone. He has told US| that 
great pains have been taken, of late years, to * improve the laws 
and municipal regulations * of Britiih India, and to * place them 
on fuch a foundation as to afford the greateft prote£l:ion to the 
perfons and property of all claffes of fociety* (p. 15.); that the 
firft * Britiih fcttlcrs endeavoured to bend * the laws they found 
in India, * as much as poffible, to the purpofes of juftice * (p. i6.) ; 
and much more to the fame effe£t. Finally, he has informed us, 
that, on the whole, * the conftitution of Britiih India is not hoflile 
to civilization. ’ (p. 17.) But now ^ the moon changes;* and, 
through the reft of his compoiition, the author is not a little fe- 
vere on the whole of our Indian fyftem. A few extrads, taken 
in combination, will give a pretty exadl view of his reformed doc- 
trines on this fubjed. 

* The more fplendid, then, the Court of the Governor-general, and 
the larger his expenditure^ the more will the manufadures of India flou- 
riih, and its civilization increafe....Inflead of tncreafing hts falary, let the 
£aft India Company, in the moil liberal manner, fupport an eftabli/h- 
ment the mod fplendid ; let him live while in India with magnificence : 
indead of impoverifliing, this will only enrich his empire. * (p. i8.) 

* The nomination to places of great trud and importance in that 
country, is in the hands of Europeans : they bedow thefe lucrative fi- 
tuations upon their own relatives and friends, who go forth to the £ad 
with no other objed than to enrich thcmfclvcs by its plunder, and^on 
their return to revel in its wealth : they confider India as a country in 
which they are only pafTengers, and with whofe iotered they are uncon- 
cerned. While the wealth and power of a country are placed exclu- 
lively in fuch hands, what hopes can be formed of its riling high in the 
fcale of civilization ? 

* Every one knows that fchools and colleges, large towns, public 

edifices, and good roads, add rapidly to civilization : but who will u n- 
dertake fuch improvements in Hindodan ? The power of that coun- 
try is almod entirely employed in amalling wealth ; and that wealth is 
uniformly expended in another quarter of the globe. ’ (p. 19.) 

^ Why are the Britiih, youth Tent to the £ad Indies at fo early an 
age ? The Direftors have already paffed a law to prevent any from go- 
ing out as cadet j till they have arrived at the age of fifteen. Why do 
they dop here ? Let them ena^, that no European lhall fucceed to any 
fituation of importance in India, who leaves this country before he has 
attained the age of twenty-one. * &c. iSce. p. 3 8. 

* The eager dcfire of wealth, the anxious hope of returning to Bri- 
t^iin at an cjirly age, and the fight of thofe who a rq already returned, 

prompt 
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prompt the thoughtlefs Ichoolboy to embark with alacrity’ for thofe 
goldea realms. * p. 39. 

* It would be iuvidioua and unbecoming to point out the particular 
in conduA of thofe who have filled important fituations in Britiib India. 
Their rapacity^ their injuflicc^ and their contempt of religion, are fub- 
jeds of common notoriety. * ic. p. 37. 

The courteous reader will bear us wUnefs^ that we attempted 
to moderate a little the feelings of delight with which this au« 
ehor» in his firft pages, contemplated the policy of Great Britain 
in Indian efpeciaily with refpeA to ^ the ambitious Scindia, ^ 
and * the daring Holkar. ’ Since now the fit is over, and fince 
a writer, who before could fee nothing ^ in the conftitution of 
Britifii India, ^ ^ hoftile to civilization,’ now aflcs, * what hopes’ 
there are, while its prefent conilitution continues, * of its rifing 
high in the fcale of civilization ? ’ — Let us fee whether we cannot 
apply a few weights Co the oppofite fcale. The laflTitude which 
fnceeeds a paroxyfm, may be often removed by the timely appli- 
cation of a cordial. 

And here let it be prcmifed, that we have no intention of dif- 
cuiTm^ the general merits of the peculiar fyftem of Indian admi- 
niftration adopted by this country. That fyltem, confidered in 
xtfelf, we (hall neither praife nor difpraife ^ but we really cannot 
permit writers, necelFarily ignorant and inexperienced, to dogma- 
tize on thefe great queflions. llie battle will never be £iirly 
fought until the lifts be cleared of all intruders. 

Our learned elTayift has not always given us die means of 
afcertalning how much he knows on the fubjeAs of which he 
writes. For inftance, feveral aAs of Parliament have been paiTed 
to regulate the adminiftration of Britifli India ; yet, whether Mr 
Cockbum ever heard of thefe aAs or not, he leaves us to conjec- 
ture i for he does not once mention them, while he evidently, 
though obliquely, blames the I^giflature for no^ * interfering ’ in 
the regulation of our Afiatic polftlfions. But as ignorance is 
better than perverfenefs, and as redfoning wrong frtnn right premia 
Jk is die worft pofTiblc fymptom of a man’s intelleA, we readilv 
believe that Mr Cockburn has never heard even the titles of the(e 
of Parliament. Happily, this conjefture is confirmed by 
the lenteitce hi which he apprizes us, that * die DireAors havt 
already pa(E:d a law to prevent any from going out as taJets till 
they have arrived at the age of fifteen ; ’ miftaking an aB tf Par^ 
kuiment for a law palTcd by the Direftors ! 

The DireAors, however, have not only the credit of palling 
laws, but alfo of nominating their friend * to places ot great 
truft and importance ’ in India. But;, with fubmiflion, this foi t 
rj psLtton^gc is not exercifed by the Bireftors, but by the Go- 
vernments 
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vernments of that country. No doubt the Directors^ in concert 
with his Majesty's Ministers, nominate the Governors themselves s 
and these, as we have seen, they have sometimes chosen, very 
much to Ae satisfaction of Mr Cockburn. In the mean time^ 
the appointment of civil officers is, for the most part, left to the 
Governor for the time being ; to Lord Wellesley, whose wisdom 
this writer ‘ cannot sufficiently applaud ; * or to Lord Cornwallis^ 
whose solid abilities, and judicious administration, will command 
the applause of all posterity. 

But who (says Mr Cockburn) will undertake such improve- 
ments, as making roads, or building cities and’ colleges in Hin* 
dostan ? We really do not know who wi// undertake them, but 
we know who has undertaken them, and we know too who has 
written of them, and told us of the civilized ‘ city * of Calcutta, 
(Dissert, p. 27.) and the ‘ noble and judicious institution' of 

the college ' at Fort-William, (p. 38.) With respect to good 
roads, it cannot be pretended that Bengal, in this article of lux- 
ury, vies witli the regions of Europe, nor is it probable that she 
will ever do so, considering her great opportunities of water- 
carriage, and the devastations which her roads must sustain in 
the rainy season, when whole tracts of country are completely 
deluged. Yet she is by no means destitute of very tolerable 
roads ; otherwise the Directors' friends, ^ who go forth to the 
East with no other object than to enrich themselves by its plun-- 
dcr, ' would find it a hard business to convey their booty to the 
port of embarkation. 

We too lament, like our author, the ^ rapacity, ' the * Injus- 
tice, ' and the ‘ contempt of religion,' but too visible, not in 
British India only, but throughout all countries. Alas ! the 
world abounds with ‘ instances of successful vice, and opulent 
depravity, ' But when these expressions arejappropriated, by way 
of distinction, to our countrymen in the East, or to any body of 
men, it becomes us to receive them with caution, though they 
bear the imprimatur of a learned University. Let us then exa- 
mine, whether, in his remarks on this topic, our author be quite 
consistent with himself. 

The chief grievance is, that ‘ thoughtless schoolboys' go 
forth to plunder the East •, that, eager to enrich themselves, they 
* hasten their return to their native country j ' and that thus ‘ the 
wealth of India is uniformly expended in another quarter of the 
globe. ' Now schoolboys, we grant, are apt to be * thoughtless ' 
and romantic enough. We will allow, too, that schoolboys sent 
abroad will be more likely to run riot, and take liberties, both 
with themselves and with others, than schoolboys kept in Eng- 
fandf More than this^ we will admit, for a moment, that all the 

schoolboys 
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schoolboys sent out to India, embark with the deliberate purpose 
of accumulating wealth with die greatest rapacity, and yet of 
husbanding it with the greatest parsimony, diat they may return, 
youthful and opulent, to their native land. And what then ? 
Must they not be ‘ wondrous boys, * to keep this their resolu- 
tion ? Is it not a necessary consequence of their being young, 
thoughtless, and free,* that much of their gains will be expended 
in the country where they were accumulated ? Nay, is it too 
much to expect that such characters will occasionally deviate into 
generosity, at least, if not into justice ? Will none of them find 
their account in giving encouragement to Asiatic industry and 
ingenuity i We own that the * thoughtless boys * we have chanced 
to meet with in this country, (and there are too many of them in 
all countries, both at school and at college), have very seldom dis- 
covered such a steely and self-denying rapacity, as our author at- 
tributes to these young friends of the Directors. 

But now, to all our concessions, let us add one more ; let us 
suppose these wicked boys to be, in inclination, all that they are 
represented in this essay ; — to be at once rapacious and penurious 
tyrants. Are there no laws to protect the natives ? What is be- 
come of those * municipal regulations, * framed * in the true 
spirit of British freedom, * of which this author himself has spo- 
ken ? Where are those unremitting efforts, on the part of the 
^ British settlers,’ to effect all ‘ the purposes of justice,’ and to 
* protect the persons and property of all classes of society ? ’ 

To be serious — ^We arc not panegyrizing our young country- 
men in the East, but merely vindicating them from the hasty and 
ill-digested aspersions of our young countrymen at the Universi- 
ty. Of the irregularities which deformed the earlier years of 
our sovereignty in India, we say nothing. Of the system of 
foreign politics, which has sometimes been adopted by our In- 
dian governors, we have said enough. The ^juestion now is. 
Whether the internal administration of our Asiatic .possessions, 
after all the reforms of Lord Cornwallis and others, be really so 
corrupt, profligate, grinding, and detestable, as it appears in tlic 
portrait given of it by the present unriter. ^ In justice to the 
exalted character just mentioned, as well as to the rest of our 
European brethren beside the Ganges, we declare our conviction, 
and we triumph in the contemplation, that the internal economy 
of our Asiatic dominions has been, of late years, wonderfully 
improved \ ^at instances of rapacity are now extremely rare ; and 
that, on the whole, the general administration of British India is 
as pure as that of any part of the British empire. Indeed, there 
is one presumptive proof of this amelioration, which is obidous 
JO the plainest understanding ; the actual term of residence of our 

countrymeq 
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countrymen in the Indian fervice is known to be now feldom lefs 
than twenty years. 

We have not room to notice particularly Mr Cockburn^s doc- 
trine, that expenditure is the great parent of induftry, and that 
the luxury ‘ which is often faulty in the individual, becomes^ 
under certain limits, the nurfe of civilization. * The reader, 
who wilhes to fee the arguments in fupport of this doftrine, 
may confult the Fable of the Bees ; or, if he has no inclination 
to fearch for them there, he will find them ftated, and tolerably 
wtU refuted, in the Minute Philofopher. We fliall only fay, that 
this doftrine is to be confidered, rather as a perverfion of truth, 
than as radically erroneous, and that its fallacy cannot be better 
expofed than by the projeft ironically ftarted in the book laft men- 
tioned, of burning down London^ by way of roufing this whole na- 
tion to unexampled exertions of manufacturing induttry. 

The gentle reader may poffibly inquire why we have bellow- 
ed fo much fpace and time on the confideration of the thefis be- 
fore us. We anfwer, for three reafons ; Bccaufe we delight 
to indulge ourfelves in the contemplation of the important fub- 
jeCts which it fuggclls to our minds ; 2 </, Becaufe we were 
fearful that the fort of authority, with which this production has 
been ufliered into the world, might give a currency tq its errors \ 
3^/, and laftly, Becaufe we were willing to expofe the danger 
which authors incur, by venturing on the invelligation of quef- 
tions for which they are totally unfurnilhed. However imper- 
fccily we may have fuccceded in the attempt to convey to our 
readers fome original information on the ftate of our Afiatic do- 
minions, we are, at lead, fanguine enough to believe, that we 
have proved the fubjeCl of this thefis to be confiderably removed 
above the grafp of our Englifh academics, and that thofe who 
may honour thefe ItriClures with their perufal, will beware of 
receiving their impreflions, on matters conneCled with modern 
India, from men who are much better acquainted with Porus and 
Sandracottus, than with Holkar and Scindia. At the fame time, 
prolix as this article may appear, we take fome credit for our for- 
bearance in not ftill farther extending it; as the catalogue of Mr 
CockhurtCs mijiakesy which we have exhibited, might have been 
doubled with the utmoft facility. 

The llylc of the Diflertation, which we are juft about to clofe, 
is ufually of that fpecies w^hich does not particularly challenge 
criticifm ; without ornaments — ^and not ambitious of them ; poor 
— and content. Occafionaliy, however, that fort of fine writing 
is attempted, which confilis in yoking a fpare-epitliet to every lub- 
ftaiilive, and in fuch claufes as this, ^ Bloody was his march, and 
rapid and refiftlefs, ’ &c. 


Akt, 
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Ak.t. XVII. Refie 3 ions on the Commerce of the Mediterranean ; De- 
duced from affual Experience during a Refidence on both Shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea^ containing a particular Account of the traffic of the 
Kingdoms of Algiers^ Tunisy Sardinia^ Naples and Sicily^ the Morea^ 
^c,; With an impartial Examination into the Manners and Cufoms of 
the Inhabitants in their Commercial Dealings^ and a particular Defcrip~ 
tion of the Briti/h ManufaSures properly adapted for each Country ; 
Jbeening alfo^ the Policy of increqfing the Number of Briti/h Confalsj and 
that fuel Advantages may refult to the Engli/hy by holding Pffffons 
in the Mediterranean^ as nearly to equal their Weft India 7 rade* By 
John Jackfon £fq. F. S. A. Author of the Journey over Land from 
India. London, Clarke, pp. 222. 8vo. 1805. 

'^His is a book of a very ufeful clafs. It contains the refults of 
a praflical man’s experience in a moft important purfuit, 
and is immediately addreiTed to thofe ii^ho are difpofed to engage 
in the fame line of occupation. When the employment of capi- 
tal is daily becoming more difficult from its accumulation, and 
when there feems reafon to dread that, ere long, fome very wide 
<^annels will be Ihut up which it now occupies, mercantile men 
are under no fmall obligations to thofe who fuggeft new fources 
of profitable fpeculation, and fumifh not only a general outline of 
the fpot where the gains may be reaped, but a chart of the route 
which leads to it. The only legitimate encouragements to com- 
merce, indeed, confift in the difFufion of fuch valuable informa- 
tion •f and though no one can be fanguine enough to expe£f that 
publications of this fort will produce their effects direftly, by en- 
gaging a confiderable body of capitalifls to embark in the propofed 
adventures, yet it is clear that they lead ultimately to the fame 
confequence, by tempting one or two fpeculative individuals to 
follow the new line of trade, which foon becomes fufficiently aN 
traflive from the obvious confideration of their fuccefs. 

Mr Jackfon’s book is full of details which have every appear- 
ance of accuracy, and are related without any affectation. The 
reafoning, which occupies but a final! proportion, is in general 
correct. A number of curious faCts, interefting in a fpeculative 
point of view, may be gleaned from his ftatements ; and though 
the ftyle, as well as the arrsuigement of the materials, befpeak an 
author little praCtifed in the art of compofition, the air of fim- 
plicity and plain fenfe which characterize the whole book, would 
atone for greater literary defeCts. We purpofe to give an abftraCt 
of the genetal pofitions molt dwelt upon in the courfe of it, and 
a few fpecimens both of the more fpeculative information above 
alluded to, and of the manner in which our author has delivered 
his practical lefTons. 

That the commerce of the Mediterranean in general could oc- 
cupy a much greater capital than is at prefent embarked in it, 

may 
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may be made apparent by a variety of considerations. It ^11 be 
sufHcient to mention the high rate of tlic profits which this trade 
now yields. Our author asserts that the gain is frequently thirty 
and forty fer cent, from port to port along the coasts of the sea, 
and for very short voyages. I'he different nations which surround 
it have a decided preference for dealings with English merchants, 
and for British manufi’ctuves and colonial produce, over those of 
France. The superior excellence of our wrought commodities, 
as well as the greater proportional cheapness of our freight, ts 
sufficient, it would seem, to counterbalance the greater length of 
the voyage; and the scale would be turned decidedly in our favour, 
by the high character of the nation in its mercantile dealings. 
Yet notwithstanding these advantages, it is not an uncommon 
thing to sec the whole ports of a nation filled with French sliip- 
ping, and scarcely to meet with a single English flag. Such facts 
can only be accounted for, upon the supposition either that the 
profits of some other employments of stock are higher, or that 
there is some check to the interference of English traders in tlje 
commerce of the Mc<litcrranean, which does not operate against 
those of France. We shall afterwards mention, more particularly, 
what, in our author’s opinion, this check is. At present, we may 
remark, that the coasting trade of the Mediterranean seems to be less 
considered than it deserves, if there is any truth in the assertion, 
that vessels will frequently lye in port waiting for their cargoes so»- 
veral months, at an expcnce of four or five hundred polinds, when 
so great a profit as thirty or forty per cent, might be obtained by 
the transport of goods from port to port, while the assortments are 
making up-. The instance of Leghorn is specified as a proof of 
this ; and if the only cause of such impolicy is the ignorance of our 
traders, Mr Jackson has contributed his share to remove it, in the 
full information which he here details. Tlic extent of the French 
commerce with the Mediterranean states, may be estimated from 
the fact, that in one year (1797) the merchants of Marseilles, 
alone, loaded in the different ports of Tunis above three hundred 
sail of vessels, from eighty to three hundred tons burthen. 

According to our author, the main obstacles to the advance*- 
ment of the British trade in the Mediterranean, are want of con- 
suls in the different ports, and of a few convenient settlements to 
furnish entrepots and harbours. We decline entering here into 
60 extensive a discussion as the latter of these considerations must 
suggest. But the policy of increasing the number of British 
commercial agents in the foreign countries with which st is the in- 
terest of our merchants to trade, can scarcely admit of a doubt. 
The impositions practised by persons assuming the title, are well 
known ; and the difficulties which our traders experience in carry- 
ing 
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ing on tlieir business at ports where no regular consul resides, are 
strongly illustrated by the statements of the work before us. It is 
clearly expedient that such obstacles to the employment of capital 
should be removed ; and the conduct of the French government in 
this particular, if Mr Jackson may be trusted, has been attended with 
great success. We may remark, however, that our author great- 
ly exaggerates the uses to which consuls are properly subservient. 
According to him, the chief impositions practised by our foreign 
vice-consuls, consist in the extravagance of their charges upon the 
cargoes which they are commissioned to prepare by tne merchants 
of this country. He shews that a profit of thirty-five per cent, is 
really gained by them, under cover of the trifling nominal com- 
mission; and instances the fact of Italian houses, at Leghorn, sup- 
porting themselves in great splendour upon the sales of two New- 
foundland ships per annum. He is here obviously confounding 
things perfectly distinct. The duties of a consul appointed to 
assist the traders of his country in their differences with the go- 
vernment where he resides, and to watch over their rights when 
attacked by foreigners in places where the ordinary administration 
of justice is irregular, are quite distinct from the functions of a 
mercantile correspondent ; and although the establishment of com- 
mercial men as consuls for the above general purposes, may great- 
ly facilitate the mercantile transactions of his countrymen, by 
furnishing respectable correspondents, yet It would be altogether 
absurd in any nation to view this as a primary motive for establish- 
ing consulates, and thus to hire persons as factors for its mer- 
chants, in countries where tlie natives were not deemed worthy of 
trust. The particular facts alluded to upon this topic, wc feel 
somewhat disposed to question. That merchants may be extreme- 
ly ignorant of the places or speculations which are open to their 
capital, we can easily admit. That various accidental circumstan- 
ces may operate to prevent them from entering into these profit- 
able employments so speedily as their interest would require, 
might also be granted ; but after tirey have once occupied the new 
ground, and engaged in the whole details of the business, as our 
author admits them to have done in the cases referred to, we pre- 
sume it would be absurd to suppose that they can remain blind to 
the most gainful methods of managing it. If their foreign cor- 
respondents impose upon them, to die extent of above one third 
of all sales and purchases, as Mr Jackson asserts, the trick must 
speedily ife discovered. If all the native factors persist in de- 
manding the same high premium, under the cover of the nominal 
commission, . wc may be assured that the sums actually taken are 
the real and just profits of the agent ; and if the British trader, 
M'ho sends two Newfoundland vessels in a year to Leghorn, sup-r 
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ports an Italian family in a great style, it is eitlier his own fault, 
or the necessity of the case, if he cannot maintain an English 
clerk there for less. Our author tells a story, by no means cre- 
dible, in illustration of the impositions which he complains of ; 
and we mention it as one of the very few inaccuracies, of this de-p 
ecription, into which he has fallen. The charges of factors in 
most parts of the Mediterranean, he observes, are uniformly 
thirty-nve per cent, above the sums actually disbursed. In order 
to account for this universal ratio of what he terms imposition, he 
states, that the Italian servants whom he employed, always over- 
charged him in the same proportion when they made purchases for 
either hivS household or ships ; that these people require no wages, 
provided they have the privilege of going to market j and that, 
upon inquiry, lie traced the practice to the priests, ‘ who come in 
for a coOvSiderable share * of the booty, and ^ compelled them to 
it as a method of making the heretics contribute to their support. ' 
This, Mr Jackson gravely assures us, is universally the case among 
all the nations which have faith in eternal absolution, — as if an 
Italian, Greek, or Ragusec, could not cheat a foreigner without 
the instigation of his priest. 

When the trade of the Mediterranean sliall have received the 
attention which it deserves from the merchants of this country, 
and the encouragomejit which the Government ought to give it, 
by tlie removal of the obstacles formerly pointed out, our author is 
of opinion that it will rival the commerce of our West Indian colo- 
nics in the amount of the sliipping whicli it can employ. Above 
two hundred ships, of more than L'OO tons, may find employment 
in the direct trade between Britain and the Mediterranean, with- 
out including the fish-trade. A great number of smaller vessels, 
perhaps not less than a thousand, might be employed in the 
carrying or coasting trade of that sea, and in collecting cargoes 
for the larger ships to bring home- 'Fhe trade of the Black Sea 
opens a wide fichl of speculation, hitherto scarcely entered upon. 
The profits of a voyage from tlience to the Mediterranean, 
our author assures us, arc almost incredible ; and lie calcu- 
lates the total number of vessels which may be required for tlie 
whole of this extensive commerce, at two thousand of all' sizes. 
^ Every Intelligent merchant, (he observes rather awkwardly), and 
even his Majesty’s Ministers, by giving this subject their serious 
attention, will very soon be convinced of tlie great benefit the 
nation will derive from it. ’ Into the accuracy of his particular 
calculations we do not presume to inquire; but there is one 
general comparison, stated between tlie benefits of the Mediter- 
ranean and West Indian trade, which a man may reject witliout 
any pretensions to a practical knowledge of either. Mr Jackson 
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conceives tlie former to be twice as beneficial as the latter, be- 
cause it is carried on altogether with foreign nations. Traffic, 
then, according to him, is always a gain made at another’s ex- 
pence ; and by trading with your own ciiuntrymen, you are in 
fact working their ruin. 

Some of the rhost useful information contained in this work, 
is that which relates to the faithlessness of the nations or sects 
who have no flag, or whose flag is not respected by others ; a 
point, which inercliarits trading in tlie Mediterranean cannot 
sufficiently attend to. The variety and extent of the chicaneries 
practised by the subjects of the petty states in its neighbourhood, 
and by the tril>es which belong to no particular governmciit, are 
not generally known : we shall here notice a few instances. In 
rite Barbary States the Jews are very numerous. However solemn- 
ly they may have bou?id themsedves in any contract with a Euro- 
pean, they will not abide by it, if the smallest gain can be made 
by breaking it, unless the particulars of the agreement have been 
previously registered in one of the European consular offices, and 
samples deposited. In most other places they are bound by 
agre(‘ment in the presence of a broker. The Greeks are still 
jnorc faiihless tlmn the Jews. Being oppressed, rather than ne- 
glected by their own government, and finding all representations 
in vain, Mdiich they can make for redress against injuries or insults 
of foreigners, they take the law, says our author, into their own 
hands. When a Greek vessel is insulted by a stronger ship of any 
other nation, the crew submit in patience ; but the first vessel of 
inferior force belonging to that nation which they meet is sure to 
suffer for the insult. 'Iffie Greeks will destroy every soul on board, 
and then plunder and sink it. So that meeting with a Greek and" 
with an Algerine may be considered as almost equally dangerous. 
Although the Armenians are much more to be depended upon than 
the Greeks, in the countries where they chiefly abound, no man 
can travel from one province to another without a passport ; and 
the Turks, employing them in almost all their commercial trans- 
actions, protect them in their traffic, and even treat them with 
some respect. Our author affirms, * from his own knowledge and 
experience, that the inhabitants, in general, of the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria are the most virtuous people 
in Europe. ’ 

It is not generally known that any material changes have of 
late year# taken place in the political situation of the Barbary 
States. Our author informs us, that Tunis, the most considerable 
of these, has been rapidly improving since the administration of 
Sidi Mustapha, the late prime minister. He encouraged the 
^cultivation of corn and olives, winch now form the princip:d 

articles 
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articles of exportation. ‘ This, ’ says Mr Jackson, ^ has served 
much to civilize the inhabitants, who, from a state of perpetual 
Warfare with the Christians, and often amongst themselves, be- 
gin now to feel the adv*lntages of commerce ; and the duties on 
exports at present form the greatest part of the Bey’s revenues. * 
p. 55. I'hc beneficial effects of this improvement are, however, 
disclosing themselves slowly and partially ; for we learn from an- 
other passage, that the Bey collects his annual revenues by means 
of a large army, — that every thing must be done by force, — that, 
without it, the tribes of the interior would pay no tribute, — and 
that, in consequence of tliis unsettled state of the country, ^ very 
little commercial intercourse can be carried on from one province 
to another. ’ p. 75. An exclusive company has obtained from 
the Bey the monopoly of hides and wax, two very considerable 
articles of exportation. This body, for a certain yearly sum, and 
for undertaking to clothe the troops, has the privilege of buy- 
ing all the wax and bullocks* hides produced in the kingdom, at 
a stipulated price. It is somewhat singular, that in many parts 
of Italy the governments should have adopted this African cus- 
tom to a certain degree, and claimed the hides of the oxen 
slaughtered within their jurisdiction. 

No part of Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of some dis*^ 
tricts in the Turkish dominions, is so little known as the island 
of Sardinia, although its name is as fiimiliar to us as that of 
France or Italy, and its situation places it in the neighbourhood 
of the most civilized quarters of the globe. Mr Jackson has 
recorded a few particulars of this island, which may be thought 
worthy of notice. It is naturally extremely fertile, producing 
wine and grain, the Litter in such perfection, that the Sardinian 
bread is equal to any in the world. There is an internal naviga- 
tion from the north-west to the south-east corner, fit for small 
craft. The inhabitants of the country arc little better than 
savages ; they dress themselves in goat-skins with the hair out- 
wards, and never shave the beard ; they go always armed, ni'd 
are all thieves and robbers ; they scruple not, for the smallest 
booty, to murder any stranger that falls in their way ; and no 
one can travel witli tolerable safety. Unless he is not only well 
armed, but accompanied by guides and guards of the country. 
It is even unsafe for a ship to wood and water on the eastern 
coast of the island, without having its crew well-armed. The 
contrast between the natives of the country and those of the’' 
capital, is represented as Very striking. The latter scarcely eveif 
venture beyond thjjir walls, and live iir a style of absurd porltp 
and affectation. Every one above the lower ranks wears a court 
dress upon all occasions, and this fashion extends even to the in- 
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ferior orders, on holidays. The facilities of this island for com- 
meice, both with the rest of the Mediterranean, and with placiv? 
beyond the Streights, arc amply illustrntfjil by the details of Mr 
Jack^'jn. 

The statements of our author are in general so very accurate 
that we think it right to extract the follovdiig positive assertions 
with respect to the t ffects of olive oil Upon the human body. 

‘ In the kingdom of Tunis, the people ufually employed as cooUvs 
r<i pc * V. are, in general, natives of Gereed, or the country of Dates, 
miles from the fea coaft. Their drefs is, in general, a wide 
Vi ‘ 1 "c coat, of its natural colour, with (hoit wide Heeves over, wraj)ping 
rn ;* body, and tied round the waill with a cumber band: they 
:7f*v- ' went a fliirt, and feldom have either troiifers, fliocs, or llockings ; 
tbev have always a fcarlet woollen cap upon the head, and fomi times a 
: ^arl'e whit^* turban. Thofe coolies that are employed in the oil ftoi*es 
feldom rat any thing but bread and ofl : they fmcar themhlvcs all over 
with oil, and their coat is always well foaked with it. Though the 
plague frequently rages in Tunis in the mod frightful manner, deftroy- 
iug many thoufands of the inhabitants, yet there never was known an 
inliance of any of thefe coolies, who work in the oil ftores, ever beiiig 
in the lead affeded by it. In the fummer, it is cuftom'iry for iliefe 
coolies to deep upon the bare grou/id : we have frequently feen in the 
night fcorpions, and other venomous leptiles, running about them in 
great numhcis, yet we never hea*(i ot a fr gle inftance where the coolica 
were ever injured by them. Nor do the nmfq jiroes, which a*-e always 
very troublth'me to ot -cr people in lu*t climatc«, tver moltfl thofe 
p<(plc, though their face, ba?)ds, and arxn<;, from tlair elbowp, aretx- 
poftd, as alfo their legs and feet ; any other people, f«<! g fo much cx- 
pofed, w'ould be nearly defttoyed by the murqiiitoes. In Tunip, when 
any perfon ip flung by a icorpit>n, or bit by any other venomous reptile, 
they immediately fcarifv the part wuth a knife, and rub in olive oil aa 
quick as poflible, wh vh arreifs the prr^’rtfs of the verj<>rti. If oil is 
not applied in a few minutes, is inevitable, paiticularly from the 

fling of a fcorpion. Thoft in the kingdom of Tunis are tlie moft ve- 
nomous in the world. \ * Tiu ftrength and agility of thefe coolies 

or porters (our autht r adds) arc almofl incredible. Having a great 
many (hips to load, wc employed feveral of thefe people, and have fre- 
quently feen one of them carry a load upon bis back, which weighed 
half a ton Englifh weight, a diflance of thirty or forty yards.' .p. 64. 
et/ejg. 

In pursuing the details of the Mediterranean commerce, Mr 
Jackson’s information is extremely full and distinct. He seems 
to have noted down exactly tjiose parts of the practical know- 
ledge acquired during his residence, and mercantile transactions, 
on the spot, which arc most requisite for the instruction of 
l^se who are engaging in similar speculations. Hs gives us lists 
the goods most in demand at each particular place — with the 
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articles of which affortments fliould bo nade up, and the quauT 
tity of each fpecies of goods— tables of M^eights, atui niea- 

fures— notices of tlie prices of exportable i :ocluce in the dilh^r- 
ent markets — Iketchcs .of the kind of adventures moU iik.-ly to 
fucceed— hints refpe£ling the trading cuftom^i and immedi- 

ately afleQing commerce ; with a variety of orh« \ valu^bii* mat- 
ter, for an account of which the work itfelf mult be ronkiUvd. 
Several of the praftical documents, the refult of his own exp^'- 
rience, are of a more extenfive ufe than the mere trade of »he 
Mediterranean. We believe the direflions about curing 
for fhips’ ftores, p. 91. feqq. to be extremely valuable, and ap- 
plicable to that fervice in all hot climates. 
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from accumulated Evidence, to have been the very Coffin in which that 
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and Cure oi Conftitiitional Difeafet, particularly Scrophula, Confump- 
tion. Cancer, and Gout ; illuftrated by Cales. By W. Lambe, M. D. 
^8. 6d. 

Defeription and Treatment of Cutaneous Diftafe^ (order 3 
Part 1 . containing the Varieties of Rubeola and Scailatina. By R. 
Willan, M. D. F. A. L. 410 . iSs. 


Proceedings 
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Proceedings of the Board of Health in Manchefter. lamo. 43^ 
boards. 

Obfervations on Water, with a Recommendation of a more convex* 
ftient and extcnfive Supply of Thames Water to the Metropolis and iu 
Vicinity, as the beft means to counteradl Peftilential or P^icious Va- 
pours. By R. Dodd. as. 6d. boards. 

Medical Colledions on the Effefts of Cold, as a Remedy in certain 
Difeafes ; with an Appendix, containing an Account of fome Experi- 
ments made wdth a view to afeertain the Eflecls of Cold Water upon 
the Pulfe. By John Edmonds Stock, M. D. In 1 voL 8vo. Price 
6s. in boards. 

MILITARY. 

A Treat! fc on the Science of Defence, for the Sword, Bayonet, and 
Pike, in clofe Adlion. By A. Gordon, A. M. Captain of Invalids, 
retired, il. is. 

An Addrefs to Volunteer Corps going on Permanent Duty ; being a 
Ihort and compendious Direction, preparatory to Marching, and whilft 
remaining on Pennaneut Duty ; with Copies of Roller’s Ouai'd and Pa- 
rade Reports, &c. &c. By Lieut. -Col. Gordon. 8vo. as. 6d. 

The Vindication of N. Jekyll, ECq. late Captain of the 43d, or 
Monmoutldhire Regiment ; with a Copy of the Proceedings of the 
Genend Court Martial, held on Col. Stewart of the fame Regiment ; 
with Letters to and from his Royal Highnefs the Commander in Chief, 
with their Anfwers, &c. &c. 

SuggclUons for tlie Improvement of the Military Force of the Britifh 
Empire. By the Hon, Brig.-Gen. Stewart, M. P. 8vo. 28 . 

MINERALOGY. 

Werneria, or Short Charadters of Earths, with Notes, according 
to the Improvements of Klaproth, Vauquelin, and Haiiy. By Terras 
Filius. 4s. 

A Mineralogical Deferiptiou of the County of Dumfries. By R- 
Jamiefon. 6a. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Light Reading at Leifure Hours, or an Attempt to unite the pro- 
per Objedls of Gaiety and Tafte. 7s. boards. 

Intercepted Correfpoii deuce from India, rontainirig Defpatches from 
Marquis Wellefley to Major-General Wellefley, with Reports of the State 
of our Indian Poffeffions, fent by a French Emilfary to General Decaen, 
Governor of the Mauritius, and Letters from various Perfons in India 
to their Friends in Great Britain. 5s. 

Mifs Lee’s Canterbury Tales. Vol. 5. 8s. 

The Miniature, a Periodical Paper. By Solomon Grildrig, ys. 6d. 

The Triflers, confilling of Trifling Effays, Anecdotes, and a few 
Poetical Trifles, by an Adept in the Art of Triflhig ; to which is add- 
ed, the Rout, and the Farmer’s Son. By the late ReV. R. Graves. 48. 

Herman and Dorothea, a Tale, in Profe, from the German of Goethe. 

7s. 

i 
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Contfcprum Graecorum Fragmental, quaedam curavit et Notas addidft 
Robertus Walpole, A. B. 5b. boards. 

Obfervations on Charity Schools, Female Friendly Societies, and otht i 
Subj<'6.s conncAcd with the Views of the Ladies’ Committee. By C. 

Tlionghts fiiggefted by Lord.I^udcrdale’s Obfervations on the Z- 
i&iburgh Reviewers. 2s. 6d. 

Flowers of Literature, for 1804; or, Chara£terillic Sketches of 
Jiunvan Nature and Modern Manners. 6s. boards. 

Ab Alphabetical Lift of Bcinkrupts, With their Names, Refidences of 
tfic refpeAive Solicitors under each Commillion ; alfo, the Dates when 
Dividends have been made, and C-TtiHcates granted, for the year 1804. 
Ry Tp. Bailey. 2Sw ' 

Tlie Confeflions of W. H- Ireland, containing his Fabrication of the 
Shakefpeare Mariufcripts ; together with Anecdotes and Opinions, 
hitherto unpubliHied, of many diftinguiflied Perftms in the Liteiaiy, 
Political, and Theatiical World- 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hints tc^wards forming the Mind of a Young Princefs. 2 V4)L 12s. 

Tlie Horrors of the Negro Slavery exiilnig in our Weft India I{]aiids, 
irrefragably demonftrated from Official Documents recently prefented to 
the Houfe of Commons. 8vo. is. 

Obfolete Ideas, in Six Letters, addrelTcd to Maria. By a Friend. 

Obfervations on the Subject of the Debate in the Houfe of Com- 
ilior«son India Affairs, on the 5th of April 1B05. By D. Scott, Efq. 
M. F. IS. 

A calm Appeal to the Confcicnce of the Dirc6:ors of the Bank. By 
Jienr}^ White, is. 6d. 

A Confolatory Epiftle to a Noble Lord on the fudden and unexpeft- 
cd Clofe of his Political Careei*. By Humphrey Hedgehog. 4to. 

i^^kn Memoranda, relative to an Attempt to eftabliffi a Britiffi 
Settlement on the Iflaiid of Bulama, on the Weftern Coaft of Africa, 
in iIdc yeat 1792, by Capt. P. Beaver, R. N. 410. il. iis. 6d. 

A fhort Account of the Settlement, Produce, and Commerce of Prince 
rf Wales’s Ifland, in the Straits of Malacca. By Sir G. Leigh, Bart, 
^ii. 6d. 

CharaAeriftic Anecdotes from the Hiftory of Ruffia, with Notes. 
Tranflated from the French of Claufen, by B. Lambert, ys. 

The Effc^fls of Civilization on the People iu European States. By 
R. Hall, D. D. 7s. 

A Letter to Lord Eufton, refpe^liiig the Guardianfhfp of Mifs Sey- 
::i:our. By a Member of the Britiffi Houfe of Commons, is. 

L'-tters ^om the Rev. Mr Job Orton, and the Rev. Sir James Stone- 
koijfe, Bari. M. D. to the Rev. Thomas Slcdman, M. A. Vicar of St 
Ciiads, Shrewfbury. In Two Voluircs, Fooifeap O^lavg. Price 10:. 
6d* ii boards. The Secojid Edition. 


Sketches 
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Sketches relative to the Hlftory aiid Throry, hut more erpccially to 
the Pradtice of Dancing, as a necefTary accompli/hment to the Yuutli 
of both Sexes ; together with Remarks on the Defeats ami Bad Habits 
they are liable to in e.irly Life, and the heft Means of corr^ing or pre- 
venting them. Intended as Hints to the Yoirig Teachers of the Aft 
of Dancing ; as alfo, to fuch P«*rfons, in particular, whole Employment 
it is to fuperintend tlie Education of Young Ladies. By Francis Pea- 
cock, A.berdecn. 

Cenfura Literaria. (To be continued every other Month.) Con- 
taining Titles and Abftrafts of fcarce Books, Articles of Biography, 
and other Literary Antiquities ; partly in Imitation of the Plaa m 
Oldys’s ‘ Britifh Libraria i. ’ Price 2 S. 6d. No. III. 

The Works of the late E lward D lyes, Draiightfman to the Duke of 
York ; containing an E ceurlion t’uroa.rh the principal Parts of Dcrl y- 
fliire and Yorkfhir<‘, vvitii illuftratlve Notes. By E. W. Braylcy. IX- 
fays on Painting, Inllrniftions for Drawing and Colouring Landfeapes, 
and Profcfjional Sketches of Modern Artifts ; embeliiihed with Twelve 
Engravings. In One Volaine 8vo. Price 14s. ; or in 4to. il- 6s. 

The Annual Review, and Pliftory of Literature. The Third Vo- 
lume, for 1804. In Royal 0 <Mavo* Price il. is. extra boards. Con- 
taining a Critical Aiialyfts of all the Works publdhed during the Year 
1804, arranged in Chapters, corn fponding with the Various Branches 
of Human Knowledge, earli of which is preceded by an Hiftoricai in- 
troduAion. A. Aikin, Editor, 

A General View of the Writings of Linnicus. By Richard Pulteney, 
M. D. F.' R. S. Second Edition, with Memoirs of Author. 4L0. 
ll. IIS. 6d, boards. 

The Peripliis of the Erylhrean Sea. Part the Second, cx>ntaining an 
Account of the Navigation of the Ancients, from the Gulf of Elana, 
in the Red Sea, to the ifland of Ceylon, with Differtations. By Wil- 
liam Vincent, D. D: 410. Price il. ys. boards. 

NOVELS. 

The Nun ^ujd Jier Daughter, or Memoirs of the Courville Family. 
4 vol. x^s. 

The Myfterious Vifitor, or Mary the Rofe of Cumberland. By 
H- M. Cecil. 2 vol. 9s. 

Memoirs of M. de Briiiboc, containing foinc Hints of Englifli and 
French Society. 3 vol. 12 s. 

The Banks of the Douro, or the Maid of Portugal j a Tale. 3 toL 
By Emily Clark. 

Rofetta. 4 vol. By a Lady well known in the Falhionabfe World. 
148. 

The Secret of the Cavern. By Mrs Burk. 2 vol. Ss, 

Belleville Houfe. 2 vol. 8 s. 

The Polanders, the Lying Family, and the Life of my Uncle, with 
his Portfolio, from the French of Lebrun, z vol. Ss. 

I'he Nuns of the Defert, or the Woodland Witches. By E. de 
A^oit. 2 vol. I os. 

The 
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The Friar’s Talc, or Memoirs of the Chevalier Orifno, with other 
Narratives. By L. A. Conolly, A. B. 2 vol. 73. 

Scenes of Life. By Harral. 3 voL los. 6d. 

Second Love, or the Way to be Happy. By Mrs Norris. 2 vol. 

7 ^' 

Walter Kennedy, an American Tale. 48. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Pifture. By W. Collins. 3 voL 15s. 

The Homicide, taken from the Comedie di Goldoni. 2 vol. By 
M. Charton. 5s. 

Deeds of Darknefs, or the Unnatural Uncle; a Tale of the 16th 
Century, including intei*elling Memoirs founded on Fadls. By G. T. 
Morley. 2 vol. 8 s. 

The Two Pilgrims ; a Romance. 2 vol. 7s. 

Rodolpliiis of Werdenbergh. 2 vol. 1 2mo. 7s. 

Crimes and Characters. By Mrs Pilkington. 3 vol. l2mo. 13s. 6d. 
hoards. 

POITRY. 

Madoc ; by R. Southey. 4to. with four Vignettes. 2I. 2s. 

Les Champignons du diable, or Imperial Mulhrooms ; a mock-heroic 
Poem, in five Cantos, including a Conference between the Pope and 
the Devil on his Holinefs's Vifjt to Paris. 5s. 

Poems by P. L. Courtier, vol. TI. 75. 

Ruth, a facred Eclogue, and Tobit, a poem, with two Seledl Mo- 
ral Tales from the French of M. de Florian. By S. Maxey. 5s. 

The Familiar Poems of Robert Lloyd, A. M. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Young Rofeiad j an Admonitoiy’^ Poem, well feafoned with At- 
tic Salt. By Peter Panglofs Efq. 2s. 

Two Letters from Sandy M‘ShuiRe to Donald M‘Shift, his old friend 
and Schoolfellow in Scotland, containing a Poetical Account of the re- 
cent Fall of a great Statefman. 2s. 

Hours of Solitude ; a Colledion of original Poems, now firft pub- 
lifiied by C. Dacre. 2 vol. 14s. 

The Song of the Sun ; a Poem of the i ith Century, from the more 
ancient Icelandic Colledion, called Edda imitated. By the Rev. J. 
Beresford, A. M. with a preface, Notes, and Ihort Account of the 
Author*.^,,, 33. 6d, 

The Penance of Hugo ; a Vifion on the French Revolution, in the 
manner 6f Dajite, in four Cantos, from the Italian of Vincenzi Monti. 
By the Rev. H. Boyd, A. M. 58. 

Poems by Robeitus. 7 s. ^ 

Poems to Thefpia. By H. Downman, 8vo. 4s. 

Poems by J. Hunter Efq. Third Edition, with plates, crown 8vo. 
108 . 6d. ^ 

Poems dedicated to her Grace the Dutchefs of Manchefter. By W. 
F. Cooper. 5s. 

Valle Crucis Abbey, or the vifion of the Vale, with Notes. 5 s. 6d^ 
, Fugitive Poems. By Mrs Bayfield. 78. 

Poema 
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Poems and Plays. By W. Richardfon, A. M. 2 voL xos. 6d. 

Infpiration, a Poetical EfTay* By M. Savary. is. 

Elidure and Ella» a Cambrian Tale» in four parts ; to which is add« 
cd, Zorobabel, or the Royal Querift, a paraph raflic Poem, from the 
3d and 4tb chapters of the Book of Efdras. By W. Gibfon, A. M. 

Specimens of Early Englifli Metrical Romances, fliiefly written during 
the early Part of the Fourteenth Century ; to wliich is prefixed an Hifh»- 
rical Introduction, intended to illiilbate the Rife and Progrefs of Ro- 
mantic Compofition in France and England. By George Ellis Efq. 
in Three Volumes, crown 8vo. Price il. 7B. in boards 

Poems and Plays. By Mrs Weft, Author of “ A Tale of the 
Times,'* “ A GoUip'J Story, " &c. Vol. III. & IV. in Foolfcap 
8vo. Price 12R. in boards. 

Poems of Ollian, containing the Poetical Works of James Maepher- 
fon Efq. in Profe and Verfc, with Notes and llluftratioiis. By Mal- 
colm Laing Efq. 2 vol. S VO. Printed by Ballantyne. il. i os. boards. 

Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Nature and Authenticity of the Poems of 
Offian. Drawn up, according to the directions of the Committee, by 
Henry Mackenzie Efq. 8vo, 12s, boards. 

The Chajilft ; a Colledion of Poems, jfartly original, and partly fe- 
Icfted from the following authors : — Tickell, Shenftone, Southey, 
Campbell, Mrs Opie, Mrs Robir.fon, Cottle, Mifs A. M. Porter, Cow- 
ley, Aikin, Cowpir, Lniighorne, Rev. \Vm. Clubbe, Rev. W. Beloe, 
Mrs J. Cobbold, Mrs J. Hunter, Sir W. Jones, Mrs Barbauld, Rogers, 
G.Dycr, Beattie, Collins, Bidlake, Goldfmith, Pope, Johnfon, C. Lcft- 
ly Efq. J. M. Good Efq., Rowe, Hurdis, &c. &c. pot i2mo, 5s. 6d.; 
foolfcap, 4b. 6d. 

Ballads. By William Hayley Efq. founded on Anecdotes relating 
to i\nimals, with prints, defigned and engraved by William Blake, 
foolfcap. 6s. boards. 

The Works of Edmund Spenfer, with the Principal llluftratioiis of 
various commentators. 8 vol. 8vo. 4I. 4s. boards. 

POLITICAL. 

A Sketch of the Political State of Europe at the beginning of Fe- 
bruary 1805. By William Huntei Efq. 4s. 

A Letter to Dr Troy, Titular Archblfliop of Dublin, on the Coro- 
nation of Bonaparte by Pope Pius the Seventh. By Melaudhon. 2s. 
6d. 

Strictures on the Tenth Report of the Commiffioners of the Naval 
Inquiry. By A. Macleod Efq. To which are fubjoined an Appeii.i 
dix, containing the fubftaiicc of that Report. 2s. 6d. 

A Correct AbftraCt of the Tenth Report of the Comm»fIioner8 of 
Naval Inquiry ; to which is annexed. Lord Melville's Letter, Mr Trot- 
ter's Defence, the Commiffioners' Reply, &c. &c. 6d. 

'I houghts on Coalition, with Reference to the prefent State of Part i*s. 
26 . 6d. 

A 
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A Letter to the Hcrtt. C. J. Fox, on his Condudl upon Mr Creep’s 
Motion refpeding Mr Fordyce, on March 19. 1805. By an Engliih- 
man. 6d. 

WyViirs Politics! Papers, vol. 5. containing the Correfpondence of 
fcverd diftingliiftied JPerfons in 1792 and 1793, &c. 

Report at Large of the Debate on a Motion made by S. Whitbread, 
Efq. for tlie Impeachment of Henry Lord Vifeount Melville, on Tuef- 
day, Jhne 11. 1805, the Offences flated in the Tenth Report of 
Naval Commiffioners. 3s. 6d. 

The Subject of the Speech of Lord Vifeount Melville, in the Houfe 
of Commons, on the ilth of June 1805. 8vo, is. 

The Policy and Intereft of Great Britain with refpedl to Malta, fum- 
manly confidered. 38. 6d. 

An Attempt to explain the late Myfterious CondiiA of the Rt. Hon. 
Wm. Pitt, with Obfervations on fome late Political Events, zs. 

Some Obfervations on the Subje^I of the Debate in the Houfe of 
Commons, on Indian Affairs, on the 5th of April 1805. 

An Expofure of the Perfecution of Lord Melville, in a Letter to an 
intitnate acquaintance, is. 

Naval Anecdotes for the Years during which the Earl of St Vincent 
K. B. prefided at the Board of Admiralty. By a Recorder of Fails. 


28 . 

Obfervations on the prefent State of the Highlands of Scotland, with 
a View of the Caufes and pi-ubablc Confequences of Emigration. By 
the Earl of Selkirk. In One Volume 8vo. Price 6s. boai-ds. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Defence of the Principle of Monopoly of Corn Failors, or Middle- 
Men : and arguments to prove that War does not pioducc a Scarcity 
of the Neceffaries of Life, is, 

^ Treatife upon Tithes, containing an Eftimatc of every titheable 
AtocIc in common Culti\*ation, with the various modes of compounding 
for the fame. By the Rev, James Beurblock, A. M. 2s, 6d. . 

Obfervations on the Poor-Laws, and Management of tlie Poor in 
Great Britain, arifiiig from % confideration of the Returns now before 
Parliament. By the Right Hon. George Rofe, M. P. is. 6d. 

' The works, complete, of the late Sir James Steuart, Bart, now firil 
collcdlcd by his Son, General Sir James Stewart : to which are fubjoin- 
ed, Anecdotes of the Author. 6 vol. 2I. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Letter to a Country Clergyman, occafioned by his Addrefs to 
Lord Teignmouth, Prelident of the Britifh and Foreign Bibb Society. 
By a Suburban Clergyman, is. 6d. 

A Guile to Heaven ; ferioufly addreifed to al! who believe the Gofpel 
to be the Word of God. By the Rev. C. S. Hawtroy, A, B. 48. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the 
in the Cathedral Church of St Paul’s, on Thurfday, May 1 7th. 
By the Rev. Robert Hodgfon, Redor of St George’s, Ha- 
feer Square. 4to, is. 6d. ^ 


The 
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The Prophecy of Ifaiah, concermnj* the HiJ.u-.liati’on, Sufferings, 
Death, Burial, and confequent Exaltation of the p^u rphrafed ; 

or an Expofition of part of the Fifty-fccond atd Fifty third Chanters; 
dtfigned as a ferious Meditation of Good Friday, By the Rev. E. Brack- 
enbury* A. B. 8vo, is. 

The Anii-Satisfaclionifl, or the SaUation of Sinners by the Free 
Grace of God; biina an Attempt to explode the Prot« ffant as well as 
Popifh Notion of Salvation by Human Merit, and ro -•nnote the 
Primitive Chriltiaii Dodfriuc of the Sufficiency of Divine M^rcy for all 
who ate Penitent, in three Parts. By R Wrigrhr, Svo 6^ hoards, 

A View of the Old and New Way of D--drine, Difeipline, and Go- 
vernment of the Churcfies t)f Chrirt, including Remarks on Baptifm, 
the Lord’s Supper, the Plurality of Elders, their Ordination, &c, &c. 
By D. MacRac, A. M. 28. 

Sermons, by Sir H. M* Wcllwood, Barf. D. D. 5 :c. gvo. 8s, 6d. 

Stri<ffure8 on the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; addreffed principally 
to the Chriflian Church. Svo. is. 

A fummary View of the leading Do£frines of the Word of God; 
By W. Innes. i2mo. is. 

The Execution of a Malefa^or improved, as a. Warning to Young 
Perfons ; a Sermon, on the Death of R. Avery. By W. Kin^fbury. 
8vo. IS. 

A Difeourfe on the Infpiration of the Scriptures. By the Rev. Rich* 
ard King, M, A. 8vo. is. 

An Addrefs to the Roman Catholic N«)bility and Gentry of Ireland, 
on the Tendency and Effe^s of their particular Dodviin s and Prac- 
tices; with a Dialogue between a P »pi(h Priell and an acute Roman Ca- 
tholic Gentleman, on the Subjed of the Addrtfs. By a Piotdfant 2s. 

Obfervations on the Petition of the R'*mau Catholics of Ireland, and 
its dangerous Tendency to all Parties. By a Friend to the Coullitution 
in Church and State. Svo. is. 6d, 

Three Sermons, preached at the Wed r?efday Evening Ledure, at 
Salters Hail, London ; to which is added, tiie buhlfance of a Dilcourfe, 
delivered at Maze Pond, Southwark, in Aid of the particular Baptift 
Fund. By J. Doie. Svo, boaids. 3s. 

The Harmony of Divine Operations, a Sermon, preached at Maze 
Pond, Southwark, Jan. 15. 1805. J. Dore. 8vo. is. 

The Pcrfonality and Deity of the H dy Ghoft, a Sermon, preached 
at the Baptitt Mmrthly Metting, in D/a 1 Street, Southwark, Jan. 24. 
l8oy. By J. Jvnkin, D. D. 8vo. is. 

Faith’s Reply to a moll important Qoellion, a Sermon, preached at 
Holloway Chapel, on the loth of March 1805. By J. Bain. Svo. 6(}- 

The Progrefs of Error concerning the Perfon of Chrill,' rrpf'efcated 
Jb a Sermon delivered at the Unitarian Chapel in Effex Street, March 31, 
t8oy. By Thomas Belfham. Svo. is. 

The Works, moral and rcligioUh, of Sir Matthew Hale, Knight ; the 
il^hole now coHeded and revifed : To which are pTefixed, his Life 

voi.. VI. hA xa. 1 1 and 
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and Death, by Bffhop Burnet, including the additional Notes of Richard 
Baxter. By T. Thirlwall, M. A. 2 vol i6». 

Poftfcript to the Letter to the Rev. G. Burder, occafioned by his 
Appendix to his Sermon on Lawful Amufements. is. 6d. 

Sacred Dramas; intended chiefly for Young Perfons; To which is 
added, an Elegy in Four Parts. By T. Collett. 8vo. 68. boards. 

Selh-Defcnce, a Sermon. By the Rev. C. Miles, is. 

Letter from the RtClor of in the Dioccfe of Bath and Wells, 

to Dr Gill. 2S. 

Sermons on various interefting Suhje£ls. By the Rev, J. Motion, 
vol. 2. 8s. 

Sermons on various Subjefts. By the Rev. J. Townfend, M.A. Sa# 

A World without Souls, foolfcap 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

The firft Report of the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, 1805. 13. 

The Holy Family, being a complete Provifion of Domcliic Piety, 
in which arc Refltdiions on Education ; Prayer in its Public and Private 
Duties ; and an Exhortation to the Sacrament, as cffcntial to Salvation. 
By the Rev. T.^ Oakley, A. M. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Two Difeourfes, defigned to rect'mmend a General Obfervance of the 
Lord's Supper. By T. Drummond, is. 

Peculiar Privileges of the Chriflian Miiiiftry, confidcred In a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of St David's, at the Primary 
Vifitation of that Diocefe, in the year 1804. By T. Lord Bifliop of 
St David's. 410. is. 6d. 

The Ufe and Abufc of Reafon, in M.>tter8 of Faith, a Sermon, 
preached at St Chad’s in Shrewfbury, at the Triennial Vifitation of the 
Hon. and Rev. J. Lord Bifliop of Litchfield and Coventry, May 28. 
1805. By S. Butler, M.A. i2mo. is. 

Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Hawkefbury in the Houfc of Lords, 
lOth of May 1H05, on the Catholic Feiition. is. 6d. 

Speech of Dr Duigenan in the Houfe of Commons, loth May 1805, 
on the Catholic Petition. 28. 

An AbftraA of the Arguments on the Queftion. Svo. is. 

Letter to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, who compufed the Deputa- 
tion from the Catholics of Ireland, on the Subjcdl of their Million, from 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, Member for the County of Mayo. Svo. 26 . 

Reply to Mclandlhon's Letters to Dr Troy, Titular Archbiihop of 
Dublin. By the Rev. L. Roberts. 8vo. 28. 

A Detailed Report of the S, seeches in both Houfes of Parliament, 
on the Irifh Roman Catholic Petition, from the 25th of March to the 
14th of May. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Poplar Evidences of Natural Religion and Chriftianity. By the 
Rev. T^Watfon. los. 6d 

Letter of St Paul the Apoftle, written before and after his Converfion, 
tranflated from the German of the late Rev. J C. Lavater. 8vo. 38. 

A Sermon preached before the Hon. Houfe of Commons, at the 
Church of St Margarcti Wefiminfter, on Wednefday, Feb. 20. 1805, 

being 
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being the Day appointed for a General Fall, By C. H. Hall, D, D; 
Canon of Chrift Church, Oxford. 4to. is. 6d. 

The Plague Stayed, a Scriptural View of Ptftilence, particularly of 
that dreadful Pcllilcnce the Small Pox, with Conftdcrationa on the CoviT 
Pox, in Two Sermons. By the Rev. J, Plumtree, M. A. as. 6d. 

The Chrlftlan Mirror, exhibiting fome of the Excellences and Dcfc^la 
of the Religious World, containing Eflays in Profe and Verfe. 

Wifdom better than Weapons of War, a Sermon, preached at the 
Epifcopal Chapel of Forfar, on Thurfday the 2 ill of February 
being the Day appointed by His Majelly for a General Fall in North 
Britain. By the Rev. J. Skinner, A. M. is. 6d. 

Rejoice and do Good, or the Road to Happinefs, a Charity Sermon, 
preached at Danbury, Oxon, March 17. 1805. By the Rev. G. Bell, 
A. M. IS. 

A Vindication of certain PalTages In the Common Engllfh Verlion of 
the New Teftamcnt, addreffed to G. Sharp, Efq. By the Rev. C. 
Winftanely, A. M. 3s. 

An Inquiry, Whether the Defcriptlon of Babylon, contained in the 
18th Chapter of the Revelations, agrees perfedlly with Rome as a City, 
in a Letter to the Rev. Mr **. By G. Sharp. i2mo. 2s. 6 iL 

A Short View of the chief arguments again 11 the Catholic Petition 
now before Parliament, and of Anfwvrs to then., in a Letter to a Mem- 
ber of the Houfe of Commons. By the Rev. J* Miller, F. S. A. Soc. 
Acad. Cath. is. 6d. 

A Fee for an Irilh Counfcllor, or Remarks upon the Petition of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to iht Parliament of Great Britain. By 
a Proteftant from It eland, now in England, is. 6d, 

The Speech of Mr Deputy birch, in the Court of Common Council 
of the Guildhall of the City of London, April 30. 1805, agatnll the 
Catholic Petition, is. 

A Serious Examination of the Roman Catholic Claims, as fet Forth 
in the Petition now pending befoie Parliament. By the Rev. T. Le 
Mefuricr. is. 6d. 

Letter to the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, on the Subjedl 
of the Catholic Claims. By the Biitilh Obferver. Is. 

An Hiftorical Letter from F. Plowdcn, Kfq. to Sir R. Mufgrave, 
Bart. 3s. 6d. 

Letter to the Hon. C. J. Fox, on the Catholic Petition. 3d. 

Vindication of the Moll Rev. J. T. Truy, D. D Roman Catholic 
Archbilhop of Dublin, againil the Charges contained in a Letter to 
the Rt. Hon. W. Wickham, by a Yeoman, and in other anonymous 
Publications, by a Roman Catholic of Dublin. 48* 

Letter on Irifh Affairs. By Sir J. F^mlis, Bart. is. 

Extradl of a Lttier op the propofeo Catholic Emancipation, addrelTecI 
to a worthy Clergyman in Ireland. By G. Miarp. 
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The Turf Regifler, and Sportfman and Brcedcr^e Stud-book. By* 
W. Pick, Yolk. voL a# ih is* 
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The Anpual Racing C pdai^ ^or 1804. ^7 York, 

SURVEYING. 

The of Lanc)-Suryeyin,^» at prefent adopted by Surveyors and 

Co*nmiil]oner8 in Old and New Enclofures, condii£^ed as an aflual Sur* 
vey, on a Plan confiiling of open Fields, Ings, Common and Old £n* 
clofuie, divided .md allotted according to Conditions of Agreement be- 
tween the feveral Proprietors, embel’i/hed with an engraved Plan of a 
L»./icfh)p, and 6 Plates, together with an engraved Field Book of 27 
Pagrfi ; the whole b\ the Chain only. By W. Stephenfon, Land-Sur- 
veyor, Horncaftle. 410. 251-. 

topography. 

Londiniim Rediviviim, or an Ancient H^ftory and Modern Defen'p* 
fion of London, compiled from Parochial Records, Archives of various 
Foundations, the Harleian MSS., and other authentic Sources. Bjr 
J. P. Malcolm. 410. voL 2. and 3. 3I. i^s. 6d. boards. 

Obfervatloiu) on the Coafls of Hampfhire, Siifltx, and Kent, relative 
chkAv to pifturtfque Beauty, made in the Summer of 1774. By the 
lau W. Gilpin, M. A. 7s. 

An lllnllrati(/n of the Monaftic Hiftory and Antiquities of ihcTowa 
and Ahbey <.f St Edmund^ Bury. By tht Rev. R. Rates, F. S. A* 
410 Pait I, il. 6 j*. 

I'he Hiflory of tht Orkney Iflands, in which is comprehended an 
Amnint of their pn fent as well ai their ancient State ; together witU 
the Advantages the) pofTefs for feveral Branches of Indnftry, and the 
Means by which they may be improved. By the Rev, G. Barry, D. D. 
4to. board>*. ih I is. 6d. 

A Di'fi'ripticin «ii the Til'ind of St Helena, containing Obfervationi 
on Its fingiilar Structure and Foimarnm, and an Account of its Climate^ 
N^'iiral Hill.nv, and 1» habuants, 68 

Po’i It, Beaiilie** Scotland, 'ys. 6d. 

Dcu iiptive Excurfi ms through South Wales and Monmouthfhire^ 
in the year 1804 a id ihe four preceding Summers. By E. Denovan, 
F. L. S. e bcliifhed with 31 plates. 2 vnJ. 2I. 2s. ; or plates colour- 
cd> 3». os. 

Ski tch of his Majefty’s Province of Upper Canada. By D’Arcy 
B' ulton. 4t<i. 6^. 

A ' otir to Worthington, or Idle Hours not Idly Spent, containing 
a fl’ght Sketch ot ih' Country, Anecdotes, &c. 3s. 6d. 

The Tiaveller’h G'lldc, nr Englifh Itinerary, containing accurate and 
original Defcnptiorv of ail the Countie*, Cities, Towns, Villages, Ham- 
lets, &o. and their exaCt Difiances from London; together with the 
Cathedrals, Ctiurches, Hofpitals, Gentlemen’s Scats, 5 cc. See. The 
whole c<i9prifirrg a complete 'Lipugraphy of Engand and Wales. By 
W. C. Oulton, £fq. llluU rated with 66 Views, and a Map of Eng- 
land and Wales. 2 vol. 258. 

* i^ame A( count ot Lo don. By Thomas Pennant, £fq. ' A New 
with coufiderable Additions. 4UK Price il. iis. 6d. boards. 
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Antiquities of Loiidort and Its Environs. By John Thbmas Smith; 
containing Houfes, Monument?, Statues, &c. with Rc^rarkK a.)d Re- 
ferences to the Hitlorical Works of Pennant, Lyons, 4to. 3*. 3s. 
boards. 

A Graphic and Deferiptive Tour of the Univcrfity of Oxfoid; 
comprehending General PiAurcrque Views, correct Rtpn femur u*.* of 
all the Principal Public Buildings, with their Hillory and P eftnt State^ 
and the Academic Coftume« No. 1. Folio. 8s. plain, los, 6d. brown, 
and 128* coloured. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in Europe, Alia Minor, and Arabia. By J. Gnfh hs, M. D. 
ll. ris. 6d. 

The Adventures of Cooroo, a Native of the Pellcw Illands. B/ 
C. D. L. Lambert. 

A Northern Summer, or Travels round the Baltic, through Den- 
mark, Sweden, RuBia, Piuilia, and part of Germany, in 1804. By 
J. Carr Efq. 410. 2I. 2s« 

An Excurfion into the Highlands of Scotland, and the Ei»t:Ii/h 
Lakes, with Recolledious, Defci iptions, and Riferences to Hift'Mical 
Fai^fs. By J. Mawman. ics. 6d. 

A Tour in America, in 179^, ^ 799 > 1800, exhibiting a Sketch 

of Society and Manners, and a particular Account of the Amciican 
Syftem of Agriculture, with its recent Improvements. By R. Par- 
kins. 2 vol. 158. 

A Voyage round the World, in the years i8f o, iPoi, 1802, iHoj, 
and 1804 ; in which the Author viliicd the principal I (lands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the Engliih Settlements of Port Jackfon and Nonoik 
Wand. By John Turnbull. Jn three voL i2mo. 138. 6d. in boards. 


APPENDIX 

{Although we have uniformly declined to lay before the public 
thofc remonftranccs to which we are expofed by our fituatiun, 
and which could not be printed without involving us in end- 
Icfs controverfies, we have always declared our willingncfs 
to corredi any miftatcmciu in point of faft into which we 
may have been betrayed, and even to infert any explanation 
which an author may be tempted to give of the flatements 
which we may have mifapprehended. It is with great plca- 
fure, therefore, that wc now publifh the following letter of 
M. i)e Luc, in w^hich, we think, he exculpates himfelf com- 
pletely from the imputation which was rather raflily thrown 
upon him in Dr Roliifon's edition of Dr Black’s lediurcs, 
^tid repeated by us — we think fortunately for all parties — in 
far review of tliat publication.] 
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TO TflE CONDtiCTORS OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
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Gentlkmen, 

At my return from the Continent, after an abfence of fomc 
years, I have read the account you have given fomc time ago, in 
your No. V., of Dr Black's LeBureSy publilhed by Mr Robifon, 
and in it a ftatement concerning me, which I fliall here extraft 
from your pages io« to 21. 

* Dr Black h;«d many c:entlemen of Geneva in 1 763, in particular 3 

Mr Odier, *voho corr, fponded with M. de Luc^ and communicated to our 
countrymen fevcral of that gentleman’s meteorological obfervations. A 
8wedifh gentleman, from Stockholm, was alfo much in the company of 
Dr Black and his friends, about the year 1 768. In 1772, Mr Wiicke of 
Stockholm read a paper to the Royal Society of that city, in which 
ahforpUon of hva* by mflting icc is ‘icfcribed ; and in the fame year, M. 
Dc Lnc of Geneva publiflicd his Reeberrhes fur Iss Modifications dc VAu 
w'ifhcre^ in .which the doctrine is, with much Icfs accuracy, employed 
to explain fomc meteorological faCta. Our readers will probably have 
anticipated the con^-lufton which this ilatement of circumftancch us 

to //r/nu,— That both the one and the other of tlui .'ilnnt’M, mj all 
probability, owed thdr knowledge of the abfcr,''*wn of heat to tiu diifuiion 
of Dr Black^s difeoveries, through the tn o' ^**5 lc< 5 tnu«. But 

the fubfequent conduct of M. De Luc uefeivek iir f if her aiitntion , and 
leaves as little doubts with refpedt to his tufpddlii^^. can exift up >11 3 
qtieftion of this Tort. 

* About the year 1782, Dr Black was informed that Mr T.uc 
earnejlly wipsed to become the editor of his obfeivatious upoii latitii h ut^ 
in order to fecure Dr Black’s claim to th<' difeovery. In coi.kt|in\t/.'* of 
repeated foUcitat^Sy Dr Black gave his (liend Mr Watt pcrmiijMi lo 
communicate x\\irieading points of h:i iheo*y^ «nnd wltnUfwns to ptiioroi 
t\it expjsrmsnis h^foxti Mr De Luc. T oty trufed in the prom fe of the 
Genevefe philofopher. — IChe publkatlonM iall ai rived; it confilted in re- 
futations of the claims urged by others, and an ofjertion that the difovery 
of latent heat wa? Mr De Luc's own. M\ Wait wrote a letter in Mr 
De Luc, containing a full txplanation of Dr Black’s difeoveries, and 
in/lfted that it fhotild be piiblilhtd in the next volume of the work. It 
appealed accordingly, but w,*s accompanied only by the acknowledge- 
ment of the fatibfaiflion Mr De Luc received from learning that his 
own fyllem had fo able a defender as Dr Black. 

‘ Fiom the hxegikn^Jl element it appears, that Mr De Luc publifhed 
a woik containing a few nude ideas on the combinations of heat ; that he 
formed a d(Jign to pafs for the author of the do^rincy by completing his 
i^nuwlcclije of the theory, and twilling his former vague Itatcmcnt into 
fume kind of fjrnilarity; that for this purpofe^ he applied to the man 
whom he knew to be the difeoverer, and obtained from him a full ac- 
count of the matter, under the pretext of defending his claim againjl others ; 
that, iuftcad of fulfilling h$s promije^ he only refuted the claims of others. 
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in order to bring forward his own ; converted the documents w?jirb he 
procured to his own , life ; and concindi* 1, by /yolitrly Inug^tnjf at the por- 
fon whom he had thus defrauded, Hiich is the amount of the impreijwn 
made by Mr Robifon’s narrative in t!ie dgkh note to the firft volume. * 

You confider yourlciies. Gentlemen, that Jhitement under a 
very ferious afpeft ; for you add, ‘ N('body could hefitite to pro- 
nounce, that the rondu^ here impnled would be deemed common 
IMPOSTURE, if .ivarice, not had been the motive^ and n o- 

ney, not/flw/e, the end. * I go even farther ; no dilFcrence of fnotive 
or end^ could efface the char.>ti<^r of fuch a conduEi ; it would be 
a moft infan)ous impoflure. But you hid fu'd in the beginning, 
p. 9., * we are almolt inclined to hope, th^t Mr Ruin Ton, from 
whom our authority is derived, has b'*cn hi fliiktn in hi't dccifions ■, * 
and you have conclud-xl, p, 2 «., in this kind mantuT, ‘ we w fh 
that fome friend of the Gemv. fe philofopher ^vould fvh fotovnrd to 
clear him from fo font a ihur-^e,"* This m .Ls me ad refs to ynu 
what friends ,\s Truth and Evidence bring forw.ad in my fa- 
vour ; with tiLC h 'pe that yim v/ill give it a place in th^ fame re- 
cord in which von h ronfigned ih' iccufition, or Mr Robi- 
foids mijl ‘ke thtou. -.* doing this you will fatibfy your 

hrnefly, a \C T (b ill ,illu j as, fr/i. j the fatal ein um- 

ftance of Mr P i' death lince : accufation, and your re- 
petition of t ;n j 1.' it ii> the only reparation I can ex- 

pcfl. I'l ' hvL\\, f 1 ‘ c nn /‘aahi that he would have acknow- 
" )v‘ {'j.h of wii.ii I a’n going to relate to you, which I 
h V '• is:, 'bif be urjinterciling to your readers, as con- 

tau '^4.* - 1 liie hillory of phylical Ickncc in the laft 

century 

Mr R ’L .' ids ftar-'ment concerns two different periods, the 
Jecond eA inch only gives inipvjrtance to the firji : for, as the 
date of 17^31 afligncfi to my co/refpondence w'iih Dr Odier, is 
a great mi/hihe of Mr Robifon, its real date would have been 
fufBcicnt to difpel the idea of plogmujm with refptdf to my firft 
work. But the charge concerning the fecund being of a more 
ferious nature, and involved in more intricated circumftances, 
I niuft, by the very hillory of my purfuits, conne£ied with the 
times, make it evident, that my Heps in the fecond period ^ were 
only the confequcnce of what had preceded in the lormer. 

My work, Recherrhes fur ies Modifications ae P Atinofphere^ w^as 
printed at different times, beginning in 1764; but, v/heii the 
edition was completed in 177a, my good genius prompted me to 
place at the head of it, an Introdudlion^ containing this : ^ Extrnit 
des Regitres de PAcad. des de Rmris^ du Juilkt 1762— MefT. 
dc la &ndaminc et de la Landc, qui avoient etc nommes pour 
examiner un ouviage, intitule, Recherches fur la Lot des Cor.den^ 
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fatiotts de PJtmofphere^ et fur la Maniere de tnefuret par U Ba- 
tomcf'r la Hauteur des deux accejjihlet^ par M. J. A. de Luc^ CU 
toytii de GencvCi ayant fait leur rapport, T Academic a juge^ 
que cet ouTiagc pouvoit e*^re regarde comme uii des nieillcurs 
dont on ait enrich! la Pbyfique de puis longtems, et qu’il efl tres 
digne d’eirn approuve. En foi de quoi j'ai fignc le prefcnt cer- 
tificat, a Fans, le 4 Aout, 1 762.— Grandjean dc Fouchy, fecr. 
peim. de TAcad. * 

This date is already anterior to the time when it is fuppofed 
I correfponded with Dr Odier ; and it is fufficlent for alcertaining 
all thofe which are to be lound in the work itfclf. It may be 
fecn, firft, that the experiments on Mount i^aleve^ from whicb 
was derived the formula mentioned in the certificate, had been 
made between 1757 and 1760; and the account of thofe experi- 
ments in the work fliews, that they could not begin, before the 
principal of thofe by which I had fixed the conftruftion of the ihet^ 
mometer and the barometer^ the origin of which, as 1 fliall ^xpiain, 
goes back to 1 749. The great number of experiments of vurtons 
kinds in which I was then engaged, efpecially on the THE»<mo- 
MEt'ER, btii'g deferibed in my work, I (hall only mention thofe 
whici) relatt to the fundamental limits of the (late of that import- 
ant inftrument. 

Ont of thefe limits was called the term of congelaimi^ particu- 
larly by Mr de Reaumur, whofe thermometer was much uled on 
the Comiuent ; it was underftood as the temperature at which 
tuater begins tofreezt. But, w^hen I came to try that point, I 
found it very lar from fixed ; of which 1 lhall give a very 11 liking 
inltance in a •water thermofeope. This fingular inftrument, on 
whiv,h a great number of experiments may be feen in my work, 
could not fupport the boiling heat neceffury to fix its fcale, with- 
out carefully exhaufting the air contained in that •water ; but I 
found, that, after this operation, it could fupport, without any 
appearance of ebullition^ a much greater heat than that of boiling 
•water under the a£fual prejfure of the armofphcre ; a circum- 
fiance to which I (hall return. When I tranfported thefe ther^- 
mofeopeSi from the temperature of my room, to that of the ex- 
ternal air during/r^, they firft defeended by fmall fteps, were 
a moment fiattonary ^ then had a fmall retrogradatiort, and remam- 
ed fixed. One of thefe inftruments had remained many days 
put of the wdndow, in a conftant frfi, without any appearance 
of altcrat’mn in the •water ; which determined me, to obfcrvc the 
fiate of tnat waterj by breaking the ball. I broke it on a Saucer, 
firfl left to take the external temperature, then 14° of Fahrenheit. 
The ftMter ran out quite liquid^ but was milantly frozen on the 

This wae g decifive proof, that » certam temperature 

^ • ' ..... 
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not the only condition of con^elitton ; thirt it depends also on otjier 
circumstances, which being variable, could not afford, as de 
Reaumur had supposed it, a fixed point for the thermometer 

These experiments on crmgelatwn directed my attention to a 
process of M. Michely Ducrest, tliat of using mdtiug tce^ of 
which, on the contrary, I had experienced the lofnt.fut tempera- 
ture ; but I resoiv'Hl to submit it to a trial, in which 1 could ob- 
serve the march of the phenomena, before, and during the melt-* 
tug, Thb is an experiment related as follows in J 4118. of my 
work. 

« In the fevere cold of February 1755 , I fufpended in nvater* (thit 
being contained in wine glalTcs) ‘ feveral qnickfzlver therm meters ^ the 
lower point of which ’ (taken in melting ie) ‘ was marked with a thread 
on the naked tube, part of which and tfie ball, were immerfed in that 
mooter^ (cKpefod to the external cold air). The beginning of the con* 
gelation was not indicated by the fame points of tlic thermometers ; the 
miater was ft ill hquid^ though the quickfilver was funk more or lefs 
under the thread. When the water was entirely fro% it cooled gra- 
dually more, till it had attained the adfual temp rature of the air, the 
variations of which, tlie th>>rmomeUr enclofed in the icc followed (only 
mo;e (lowly in proportion to the thickiiefs of the ice) as did thofe which 
were immediately expofed to the air. I brought near a chimney ftre, 
thefe glalTef* with tlieir thermometers^ (turning them (lowly). The 
quickfilver afcenJtd then gradually in the tube ; it had attained the 
thready when the ice began to melty and the themcmeters fixed 

at that point, as long as there remained a crull of ice all around their 
ball ; but, as foon as an opening was made in that cruft, or when the 
water, much around it, penetrated from above between the ic<S 
and the ball, the quickfilver rofe fuddcnly in the thermometers, 

'riiat series of experiments c6uld not be owing to the dififiision 
of Dr Blatlts lectures. 

'Wlien 1 considered also the upper point of the thermometric 
scale, taken in boiling water ^ it wa:> already known, that its de- 
gree of hcai^ thotigli fr^ed at the moment it was tried, changed 
with the atmoiphertcal pressure : therefore, I previously determin- 
ed a certain height of the aaronutrr^ by which should bo fixed in 
boiling water ^ the upper point of the thermometer which I in- 
tended to employ in the different kinds of experiments and ob- 
servations which I had in view, and, in particular, on the boiling 
point. 

I have already mentioned, that, when water has Ix'cn care- 
fully deprived of n/V, it can, without boiliitg^ support a much 
greater degree of heat than that of boiling water in the same 
place an increase of heat which I have carried as far as 21° of 
Fahrenheit : and I could have gone farther, had not the difiicul- 
ty considerably increased, as 1 have explxiued in 1072- of my 
‘ work. 
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work. But in the earliest part of these experiments, I had also 
found, that even spirit of •tuine thus deprived of atr^ could, with- 
out botlinff, support a greater heat than that of hoihn^ *ivnter ; 
tlioiigh, before the air is expelled, it boils by a degree of heat 
not exceeding of Fahrenheit, or 66^.8 of my scale, which I 
found afterw’ard, by observations made on M. de Reatnntir^s own 
thermometers^ to have been the point which he called 80. The 
first of these experiments, led me to many others on tlie pheno- 
menon of ebuUitiotj^ which I found intimately connected with 
that of common evaporation^ the earliest object of my experi- 
ments and thoughts on natural philosophy, from a circumstance 
which I have already mentioneil, and shall now relate. 

In the year J749, the phenomenon of deou was a great object 
of attention among natural philosophers, between wliom two op- 
posite theoiica were agitated ; some supposed that deio ascended 
from the eaithy and others, that it descended from the^/V. This 
difference of opinion, on so common a phenomenon, appeared to 
me very remarkable ; and I undertook a course of experiments, 
witli the hope of discovering some decisive fact. But I was dis- 
appointed ; for the result of a great number of various kinds of 
experiments and observations w^as only this, that de^Vt attentively 
studied, was a most obscure atmospheric phenomenon^ the nature of 
which could not be de termined, without a deep study of evapora^ 
tiotiy a clear idea of the phenomenon of moisture^ and more know- 
ledge in meteorology. Such was the origin of the long course of 
experiments and ohs(»rvationvS, the real concatenation of which in 
my first work, and from this to the second, will thus be better 
understood. But I retui'n to ebullitioti. 

The circumstance, of a fixed degree of heat in boiling water un- 
der the same atm . phene pmnirr^ but changing with that pressure^ 
carried my thoughts farther than the detemiination of -Ol fixed point 
for the thermometer ; for this in itself was a great phenomenon, 
which I conceived to be connected with other phenomena on our 
globe, by some common cause. But, in order to be guided in my 
inquiries on that cause, the law of the phenomenon was first to 
be accurately determined ; and my expe. Inicnts on that object be- 
gan in 176‘2, in a journey from Geneva to Genoa, through Mount 
Cenis, the particularo of which arc related in § 450. of my work* 
I formed afterward a plan of experiments on higher mountains, 
in whicli 1 succeeded in 1770; and the formula I deduced from 
all these cliservaticns, to deteimine the degree of heat in boiling 
water, from the observation of tlie irome ter ^ v/as found exact 
by M. de Saussure, on the top of Mont Blanc, where water boiled 
at 68.9 of my scale of 80 degrees, the uppermost of which is de- 
termined by the height 27 French ijichcs of the barometer^ which 
vi as tluni 16*. 08. 


No 
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No courfe of experiments coyld bring on more fubje^ls of con- 
fiderationon ph fual caufes, th^ the two kinds which I carrtcd 
on in my travels on mountains ; the mcafuiement of be'gbts bf 
the harometer, and the changer, of be.it in boiling winter. The mo- 
difications of evaporated ivafer in the aim dpherc had been my 
earliell view, ljut they became ftiH an objid of greater attention, 
bv the which I found in the refult t.f my 

obfervatioin, iftir having determined the dired effeds of Jnc 
ferencc', of p re. Ti. re and of Mi/ on the den/ity of .vr. I had al- 
ready found (Part IV. chap. ix. of my work), t.rat evaporation, 
from the lowcfi to the higheil temperature, was one and tlie fi^e 
procefh, owing to a pe. u.iar union of fire with which I had 

defined, explaining how it produo d the of which 

evaporate (§69^. and 97^.); and I had found a.(b, that the pro- 
duaof ev.poration w.is a much lighter than common air 

fft 671:). From this lalt detcrmin.uion, I alctibed to unequal «/*- 
rU of aqueous vapmr with the .m, the anomalies 1x1^ refults 
of barometrical obfervations, (j 667. Cs'/ey.) Ami befides, not 
doubting that aqueom vapour to accumulate in the atmo.p'vre, 
efnecialfy in its upper rcg.on, at laft to produce rain, I forn.d, 
on the Lrhntons of the bi.omler and their connexions w.th the 
nveather, a fyllcm expofed at fomc length in my work, (J 709. 

^W-th this laft idea, early formed in my mind, what was my 
aftonilhment when, travelling on high mouMtains, I obierved 
toms of drynefs in the air, which I had never obfery.d on the plain . 
That circumftance determined me to think at lift of “Staining a 
L] hyg.omtcr, the want of which, in atmofpheneal obferv^ions, 

I had fell long before. After many experiments and refleaions, 
in which the determination of the true ejimeeof luoijlure had pro- 
duced ilie greateft difii-'ully, I obtained a hift . and as 

' liid fufieienily ftmlicd the m ireh ot tl.ai indrument, I 

expeaed fy.mptums of dryiiO^. M, ,,0..mftvt.rnt then mereafed i 
Jor theclrcumftanccs that attendrd tnelc icw^ob ciW.mons were 
fuch, that they fiiook all the former 

• /'1 1 TTi \ onciicl cjditc a n‘*w fivld, in which, though 1 had 
much fJequelited it, 1 found, and find . lyfelf fllH. little advanced 
except by^having fiiut up deluGve roaus, ana pointed out thofe 

^This^ great ^change in the profpeft happened m 

AuBuft n72. at a time when I had luiined tlio dehgn of coming 
m England! I would not thcefoie Hop any longer the edition of 
mv work; and while the latter part was printing, I Miotefepa- 

Sdpn Uoinlof M 
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tions and principles by which I had been direfted. In (hat pa- 
per, embtacing already^ though ftill confufedly, (as is the cafe 
in every beginning of purfuit), a greater field, I began to confidcr, 
in a more general view, the modification of water^ by the inter- 
vention oijire ; and I propofed, for reafons which I explained, to 
give a particdlar name, that of humory to the fubftance which ap- 
peared under the different forms of ice water^ and aqueous vapour : 
a view which, by new experiments and obfervations, has been 
fince fo determined, that in a work which I have publiflied in 
1803, I have proved that the true chara£tcr of moifture is not at- 
tached to water (that is to fay, melted ice\ but only to humory or 
to the elementary fubjlance — which is chryjiallized in /Vf, after /f- 
quidity and a certain diminution of heat -^liquid in .water ^ by a 
certain combination of Jircy above a certain temperature — eupanfible 
with more firey by a procefs that takes place at every temperature — i 
and fufceptible of various combinations in foiids and gajes. But this 
is an anticipation. 

With the compofition of the above mentioned paper, ends the 
JirJl period of the hiftory which I have been obliged to give of my 
purfuits y and if I have entered into feme details, it is only bn 
account of the second periody in which I am charged with much 
Inore thzn plagiarifm : For, had I had only this to repel, I could 
have done it at once, as I am going to do. But that would not 
have been fufficient for the more ferious imputation. It was ne- 
cefiTary for me to make it evident, by ftating the origin, the views, 
and the progrefs of my refearches at Geneva, that I only follow- 
ed (hem in England, with the help of the general progrefs of dif- 
ebVeries. 

Now, Gentlemen, as foon as I had feen, in your Review, the 
accufations againll me, and, firft, that of having derived from 
Dr Odiery in 1763, by a communication of Dr Black’^ difeove- 
ties, the crude ideas of combinations of heat which I had exprelTed 
in my Work, I wrote to Geneva, in order to be more precife 
than I could be from recoIle£tion after 40 years, in what I (hould 
oppofe to that erroneous fuppofition. I have now received a de- 
claration of Dr Odier himfelf, ftating, that he only arrived at 
Edinburgh in September f 7<^7, and that he had not written to mb 
more than three lettersy which were found by my brother among 
papers which I had left at Geneva \ and from mefe letters, the 
exaftnefs of my above account will be afeertained without any 
poffibNity of doubt. 

The nrft was from EdiidyUrgh, dated July ayth, 1771: in it 
Dr Odier anfwered a letm wme^ I h^d written to him^ after 
the communication made to me by his father, of a diflertatiojl 
he had publiflied at Edinburgh on founds kild foftor^Ui bodies* In 

that 
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that letter he did not mention Dr Black at all ; but, fpeaking of 
my purfuits, on tlie occafion of fomething I had mentioned, hut 
informed me, that Dr Cullen had fome view to apply to tho 
mtafuremeni of heights the connexion of the degrees of heat in hoiU 
ing vsater^ with atmo/pherical pi effure^ inftead of the obfervationa 
qn the barometer. The fecond letter, qf January 1772, was in 
anfwcr to a fecond from me, in which I had made fome remarks 
on Dr Cullen’s views, and informed him that my work on the 
modifications of the atmofphere would be foon publiflied. He had 
communicated that intelli^rcnce to Dr Cullen and to Dr Black ; 
from the former, he explained more fully his reafons ; and from 
Dr Black, he told me only, that he had a very ingenious theory 
on the combinations of heat in water and Jleam^ which he would ex^ 
plain to me at his return to Geneva. Some time after, he left Edimp 
burgh. His third letter was dated from London, Oftober 26th, 
1772 ; and when I received it, my work, of which I had publifli* 
ed a projpecius^ was come out of the prefs. Dr Odier had this 
profpeclusy in which, in particular, were mentioned my experU 
ments for difeovering the ratio of the dilatations of the quickfilver 
in the thermometer with the increafes of heat ; and he informed 
me, that Dr Black had made fimilar experiments, to the fame 
purpofe. It is therefore evident that this firit work, in which I 
am aware of many defefts, contains no plagianfm ; which is the 
only point on which I have been called upon, and care, to juftify 
myfelf. 

Such, Gentlemen, is that correfpandence, from fome faint re-p 
colle£Iion of which Mr Robifon had derived the idea that it had 
been my guide in Geneva. Dr Odier arrived at Geneva foon 
after his laft letter ; and for the little time 1 remained there, I 
had the pleafure of living with him in the fame houfe \ a time 
which I (hall always recoiled with fatisfadion. We had much 
converfation on the fubjed of his letters, finding that, not only 
on one objed, but on three^ ray experiments at Geneva had met 
with tliofe of the Edinburgh philofuphers *, Dr Cullen’s on the 
law of boiling water correfponded with the atmofpherical prejfure s 
and Dr Black’s, not only on the combinations of fire^ but on the 
march of the quickfilver thermometer^ in which I had been direded 
by M. Le Sage. This I have acknowledged, as I have done in ail 
my publications, for any firft ideas, known or unknown^ which 1 
had received from others. 

The coincidence of unconcerted experiments on three diiier*- 
ent objeds, confirmed me in an idea which I had expreffed ii| 
my work, when tracing the hiftory of former purfuits, in the 
roads which I had followed, namely, that the accufations of 
tlagiarifm were often unjuft, and the determinations of priority 
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oq comparative dates y of no confcquence \ as there was a general 
caufe of thofe encounters at the fame time, that of the progreft of 
fciencey by which attentive men were placed in the fame periods 
at the entrance of new roadsy which they follow without imita^ 
tion of each other. So that the hiftory of fcience is ufelefsiy 
loaded with accufations of piagiartfmy and claims of prioriiyy 
which withdraw the attention from the main point, the progreft 
of the fcience itfelf, and create difeord among thofe who ought 
to unite to forward it. 

Dr Black had no doubt made his experiments without any 
knowledge of mine, as mine were alfo carried on without any 
knowledge of his. It would not have given me the leaft degree 
of pain, if, when I was informed of his experiments, it had 
been with the circumftance, that he had preclded me in time: 
and I was happy to learn, that he had carried them farther than 
me, by attending to the ahfolute quantities of what he called latent 
heat in nvaier and fteamy which, according to my fyftem, and 
fifing his expreflion, I have fince called latent fire. That further 
ftep, with all the other difeoveries with which that epoch was 
pregnant, by the progrefs of experimental philofopby, helped 
me forward in the principal obje£f of my purfuit, as will be feen 
in the fecond period y to which I now come. 

1 arrived in London in tl|e month of April 1773 ; the paper 
above mentioned having been tranflated into Engliili, was read to 
the Royal Society in June ; and in the latter end of the fame year, 
1 went to vifit Dr Priclllcy, at Caine, in Wilrlhire. No body 
could be more, and I may fay as much, interelled as 1 was, in 
his experiments on different hinds of airy on account of my laft 
obfervations in the Alps. For I could not fee any more pofiibility 
of finding, in the atmofphere, any fenfible part of the luater ne- 
ceflary to produce rahiy under the form of aqueous vapoury or the 
pfoduil whatever of evapot attony remaining fuch ; and it had 
llruck me, that with the idea of a firll expanfible fluid, aqueous 
vapoury Dr Prieftley's experiments on the produEtiomy tranjmuta- 
tioriSy and decompfiuons of aeriform fiuidsy could afford fome thread 
in that maze of atmofpherical plitnointna. He took much in- 
tereft hi my rf^arks, from which refulted an intercourfe between 
US ; and witnf'that perfpeffive of a dawn in meteorology, i took 
up again my rcfearches on hygrohgy and hygrometryy in which^ 
from that time, I was engaged for above twenty years. 

In the year 1776, I had con^flru^ied a fecond hygrometery which 
I oMTcrved on the Hartzinian mountains, with new and interefting 
meteorological circumfiances and at my return, I prefented to 
the Royal Society, an account of my obfervations. (Phil. Tranf. 
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In the year 1781, I made some stay at Paris, where the n^w 
aspect of meteorology was the principal object of the conversation^ 

I had with many members of the Academy of Sciences, especial- 
ly M. M. de la Place, Lavoisier, Monge, and Vat\derm6nde. Dr 
Crawford’s theory on the phenomena of keai^ observed when sub- 
stances undergo certain changes in their nature, was then in great 
agitation among these philosophers ; and the two last had, from 
the Academy, the special commission to examine and follow that 
new view. 

Dr Crawford had already published, in 1779, his work on animA 
heaty in which he had exposed Dr Black’s theory and experiments 
on latent heaty whidi therefore W'ere by this time sulhciently known: 
he attributed that phenomenon to ati increase of enpaeityy in nmifer 
comparatively to tee^ and in steam comparatively to water; an expla- 
nation which could be adapted to the expression latent heat ; for 
when, in a system of insulated substances, heat really diminishes by 
a change in their capuciiyy that portion of heat which disappears 
may be in some manner considered as latent. I mention that cir- 
cumstance, in order to prove tliat Dr Black’s experiments were 
well known ; and I did not hear any doubt on his originality, 
though Mr Wilclce Iiad published similar experiments at Up- 
sal, which I knew, from my own case, might have happened 
without imitation. However, from well known dates, Dr Black 
had the pnoniy with respect to him, and it may be with me also, 
though it does not appear. But, from that time, as I continued 
to do in my work, hlies sur la Meteorologies I refuted Dr Craw- 
ford’s theory, by proving the necessity, as well as the reality, 
of those combinations oi fire with other substances, wdiich, by 
depriving it of the faculty of producing he it, makes it really /«- 
tent till, by some new chemical process, it is again set free. 
And tlie year after, M. M. Lavoisier, and do la Place, followed, 
by a very ingenious process, one of the inquiries by wdiich I had 
foretold that Dr Crawford’s theory would be proved erroneous. 
This was to determiiie, according to his theory, but in various 
cases, the quantity of absolute keaty in order to know if that de- 
termination would be always the same \ but the results of their 
experiments were far from that necessary consequence of the 
theory; and their Memotres lu- la Ch.iu'ar, in which those expe- 
riments were described, shook very much that theory, which at 
first had appeared of great importance. 

Meteorology^ as I have s lid, was my principal object in those 
discussions at Paris. I maintained the theory of evaporation by 
the union of with watery against the ^'iluttou o{ wtttet by 
all y as a first step tov/ard the explanation of atmospherical phe- 
nomena, with tile perspective of tlie trausformutwm of aenf.rm 
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objef^ which was alfo followed fuccefsfully among the 
chei|ii(ls at Paris, but with new theories ^ which 1 thought con- 
trary to atmofphertcal phenomena^ and were to be judged by them. 
This engaged me to begin at Paris, and afterward to write in 
England^ under the form of Letters addrefled to M. de la Place, 
the fame faudamental theory which, with more informations that 
I (hall mention, I began to publiCh in 1786, under the title of 
Idies Jht la MeUorokgie \ in the hiUodu^iQUy and the courfe of 
which, I mentioned theic particulars. 

All thofc circummftaiices were pafled, when, in the latter part 
of 1782, I went to Birmingham, and had the fatisfadfion of mak- 
ing my firft acquaintance vnth Mr Watt. Dr Pricftlcy refided alfo 
there at that time ; and after his experiments on aenj^rm fluids y 
in which he made a continual progrefs, none could be more in- 
terefting to me, than thofe of Mr Watt on the Jham of boiling 
water. He was fo kind as to explain to me, not only the con- 
llrudf ion of his fleam engine^ but his motives for all the efleiitial 
parts, which were derived from the nature of fle'im ; and the mo- 
difications of that fluid, which he had thoroughly invefligated, 
were very eflential to my purfuits. I traced, in them, the general 
charadlcr of aqueous vapour ; but with forne important circuin- 
ftances, that I could not have obferved, cither in the courfe of my 
experiments, or from what I knew then of thofe of Dr Black, 
which were not made with^the fame view. I dated that analogy 
to Mr Watt, to whiqh at fird he objedted (a circumdance which 
I hav« happened to mention in § 553. of my work)-, but after 
having more confidercd the fubjedt, he gave me himfelf a parti- 
cular proof of my theory, from a circumdance which he had ob- 
ferved, namely, that the common evaporation of •water deprived 
that liquid of as much heat as it lod by eMlitiony proportionally to 
the quantity of water which is evaporated. 

In the intercourfe which then began between us, this was our 
condant objedl^, as equally intereiling to us both, though from 
different motives and all that 1 can recolledl of my quedions 
with refpcdl to Dr Black’s opinions, concerned only two objedls, 
namely, whether, in his expiei&on Latest heai^ he confidercd heat 
(with fome natural phiiofophers) as only a particular modification 
of the fubdances themfelves, communicable to one another, or 
as the tffedl: of a particular fluid ? And what he thought of com- 
mon evaporation^ that is, whether he admitted, or not, the dijfolu* 
tion of •water by air ? I do not recplled^ his anfwcrs. 

5||>me letters paffed at th^t time between Mr Watt and Dr 
Black, which Mr Watt has been fo gooci as to communicate to me 
lately *, and they agree exa£):ly with my recolle&ion on the prin^ 
cipal objed, unQcr this point of viewj-^that 1 could aot form ei- 
ther 
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thcr an earneji or any defign^ of htcoming the editer of * 
Bhck’s difcoverieu which were already much iproad, as wdl 
his lirft determinations on the quantities of latent heat. But Airely 
I wilhed to be well informed of the particulars of his experiments \ 
not to make them my onvn^ which would have been as ufolcfg as 
impoffible, but to underftand better the progrefs made by Mr 
Watt ; and this is what I wiflied to publifli. * But as his new fteps 
were connected with Dr Black’s difcoverics, he thought himfeif 
oblipd to communicate to him the ufe which I intended to make 
of them ; and he approved it« 

In fome of the vifits I made afterward to Mr Watt at Bir- 
mingham, in which he was fo kind as to receive me in his houfe, 
I acquired thofe informations I defired on the tnodificcttans of Jlcnm 
in different circumftances. We had previoufly proje<5ied fome 
experiments on the produftion of Jleam of boiling water in vacno^ 
which he had already made in » 765, and on the coolmg of water 
by common evaporation ^ both with the view of comparing the quan- 
tity of latent jire in the vapour thus produced, with that of the 
vapour or Jleam of boiling water under the prejfure of the atnnf^ 
phere. Thefe comparative quantities had been effential for Mr 
Watt, to analyze an important phenomenon which he made iny£ 
isbfervc in the Jleam enghte i and for me tlicy were very u&ful to 
afeertain my fyftem of evaporation^ and, tn determine fome precift 
laws of hygrology^ in view of meteorology. Such w^s the object of 
thefe experiments, in which Dr Black did not intenlre. The doc- 
trine of latent heat was known, and taken for gra.Uc'd ; and the 
object was only certain modifications^ the determiaatiun ot which 
belonged to Mr Watt. 

Unconfeious, therefore, when I wrote my work, Idea Jur la 
Meteorotogie^ of any engagement wntli refpe<ft to Dr Black, 1 nei- 
ther thought of any </ ’in for him or niy*eit, or of rtf.:iing tht 
claims of any others. I expofed only a on the comMnanons 

of fire and water^ which I’.ad lucccllively been formed in my miiid, 
with a view to meteorology. In the courfeof that expofitiun, I was 
to begin by tt atmg fome fundamental fadJs coiic(!rning hqueja^ion 
and evaporation ; and I natuially began by thiue which wcic al- 
rt'ady publiihed in my former work; adding to them, c^rate- 
ful acknowledgment, tlte fails which I h id learned tViun /dr Ware. 
But thefe ^X'cre conne<f,lrd with dcterminaiiouft - A abjol ate quantities ^ 
as from them refuhed the comparative quantities^ wnich were our 
ohje£t 5 and as lh<. jirjl attempt at theic di.tcrininarioiJS beloiigcd to 
Dr Black, I carefully recorded that circumltance. 

As all thefe traiilaclions had pa ff id’ between Mr Wait and me, 
in the account of which I dcHrcd to be correct ; as foon as my 
firft volume was printed, but bepic it was publijhed^ I fent it to/ 
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Mr Watti defiring him to communicate to me bis remarks. Ar 
mong thefe he made me awarCf that from my exprelGon» that Dr 
Black had been the firjl who had attempted the determinations of the 
quantities of latent heat, it might be fuppofed that be had not dif- 
covered the foB itfelf. 1 acquiefced in that remark ; and, in con- 
fequence, I fully redreiled that , equivocal expref&on in an ^ppen^ 
dix to that firfl: volume. Hhc fecond was alfo publilhed, when, 
in the fummer of 1788, I had the pleafure of feeing Dr Black in 
my houfe at Windfor ; and neither then, nor in a letter which 
fome time after I received from him, had I reafon to fuppofe that 
he had any complaint againft me. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the true ftatement of fa£ts concerning 
that fecond periods Pleafe to read the appendix above mentioned, 
and no doubt, I think, will remain in your mind, that if Mr Ro- 
bifon had not, by a defeAive recolledlion, tranfported the contents 
of an Appendix of the firjl volume to the fecond volume, with the 
idea that it was placed in this by a fort of computfion of Mr Watt, 
he would not have accufed me, nor thus expofed you, by your re- 
peating his accufation, to be troubled with my apology. But it is 
not fufficient for me to have proved my innocence, in a cafe wherq 
the contrary would be Jbamejul ; I muft fliew you befides, by an 
inftance which belongs to the fubjed, though epifodical, what may 
be concluded from all my work$, how far I am from being eager 
fox. claims of difeoveries. 

It is well known, that, founding principally on e^mofpherical 
phenomena, 1 have not embraced the new chemical theory, com- 


monly called Lavoifier^s s having found, firft, that it is contra- 
dided by meteorology, and then explained its rafts by another 
theory, which agrees with the fixed points of that fcience. Be- 
ing at Berlin in the year 1800, 1 wrote a paper on that fubjeft, 
which was read to a learned Society ; and in the cdj^rfe of the cx- 
pofition, I faid this ; ‘ As long as the nature of aqueous vapour 
was not underftood, that is to fay, while water in that (late was 
confidered as obeying to. a certain repulfion, increafed by heat, not 
knowing thus the latent fire which it contains in all temperatures, 
the firjl difeovery of which is due to Dr Blacky no good fieam en- 
gine could be made. ' Then I went on explaining Mr Watt's ad- 
ditions to that difeovery, and the knowledge which I had derived 
from them. There furely I forgot myfelf ; but it would have been 
too long, and ufelefs to the fubjeft, to make the proper diflinc- 
tion ; and I praifed with pleafure two men whom 1 eitcemed. 

^ow, the fame paper has ferved afterwards as an introduftion 
Jo a work which I Cent from Berlin to Paris, where it has been 
publifhed two years ggo, under the title of IntroduBion ^ la Phy- 
ttrrcjire par les fiiiide/ expanfibles, in the firft volume of which, 

' * ■ p. 



jp. 102, is passage above translated ; and I have itud did We 
jof Dr Black, without speaking of myself, in another work pub^ 
iished in Germany. Inis, surely, is not the conduct of a man 
eager for his own< fame, which even in this letter has been no ob- 
ject for me. 

With confidence that you will do trie justice by publishing tlus 
explanation, lam, * ' 

Gentlemen, 

Tour most obedient huirible servant, 
Windidfi April Mthf 1805. Luc. 


[M. de Luc has been pleased to annex to this 1 Wr a very long 
postscript upon the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, which 
we are prevented from laying before our readers, in conse- 
quence of OUT resolution to have no controversial appendix 
to our publication. We are happy, however, to be able to 
announce, that this venerable philosopher is how preparing 
for publication an account of the geological travels in which 
he has been engaged for the last twenty-four years. In which 
he hopes to throw new light upon the doctrine of stratifica- 
tion, and on the formation of lakes and vallies by the sub^- 
dence of the original strata;] 
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Jtchilhs^ account of the fiippofed 
fcpulcbve of, 260. 

jifrka^ inhabitants of the interior, 
fuperior in civilization to thofe 
on the coaft, 343. 

America^ revolution in, feems to 
form an exception to a remark 
of Machiavel, 66— increafe of 
her trade with Britain fince that ' 
period accounted for, 72 — pic- 
ture of fociety in, 77. 

ArgttSi a bird of the phcafant ge- 
nus, defcribcd, 407. 

Arum cordifolium, refult of fome 
experiments on the incrcafed 
temperature of the fpadix of, 
129. 

Afunficn ifland, conjeffures about 
the manner in which it may 
have been fupplied with the feeds 
of vegetation, 133. 

AJfemhly^ conftitiitut, of Fiance, 
members of, unjuftly charged 
with all the enormities of the 
revolution, 1 3^ — points in which 
they erred, 140 — caufes of its 
mifcarriage, 1 46. 

Arch^uSfi\\xi genius of the ftomach, 
accouut of hia ofRce, 356. 
B 

Baiily^ Memoires de, J37 — cha- 
radter of the author, 149 — ac- 
count of his firft sncicipation of 
the French revolution, 156 — is 
uiiexpedledly chofen a member 

1^ of theStatesGeneral, I52 — vio- 
lent ds^rtment of the CoiiHitu- 
ent/AlTcmbly, 154 — refufes to 
the Affemhiy at the com- 
■snandofth< King, J56 — remarks 

on the dodrine oi the rights q £ 


man, 157 — defer iption of the 
King’s triumphant proceflion 
from the hall of the a^embly to 
the palace, 1 5 9 — aut h or^s cha- 
rafler vindicated from any con- 
cern with the Orleans faflion, 
160. 

Bclfhan^^ hiftory of Great Britain, 
42 r — author's claim to the cha- 
radler of an hiftorian difputed, 
ib— contents of the work, &c. 
422 — charadler of MrPttt,427. 

Bembo^ great pains bellowed by on. 
his fonnets, 297. 

Boileau^ rules of, for writing fon- 
tiets, 297. 

Bones^ foflil, of the elephant found 
near Rome, 324. 

Bory de St Vincent, voyage dans 
les quatre priocipales lies des 
Mers d'Afrique, izi — conjec- 
tuie which are the iflands meant 
by the author, 122 — fome ge- 
neral notices of his early life, ib — 
account of his companions in the 
expedition, 1 23— becomes fenti- 
mental, fleeps ill, &c. in the 
coiirfc of hia voyage, 124 — re- 
mark on the inhabitants of Te- 
nt r:fFc, I 25 — anecdoteofeaptain 
Baudin, 126 — caufes of the au- 
thor’s diflike to the flelh of apes, 
128 — pidtiirc of the ifle of Bour- 
bon from the top of the*Piton 
Rouge, 1 29 — procefs of world- 
making a ta Fiaii^aife, 1.32 — 
COB j t A u res Cf n . cer n i I g t h e origi n 
of atmofpheric Hones, 133 — au- 
thor not allowed to explore the 
natural produdl ions of St Helena, 
1 35 — hafianintcrvie\VwiihConi- 
xpodore ElphingHon, iS'i. 

Sotatiyiti 
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JBotanjfisf Briti*(h« enomeration of 
The principal, 79. 

Bourbon^ ifland, pi^ure of, from the 
the top of the Piton Rouge, 129. 

Bnurnahachiy fprings at, fuppofed 
to be the fources of the Scaman- 
der, 269. 

^0 w/m'b fpirit of difcovcry, 3 1 3 — 
author formerly known aa a writer 
of fonneta, &c. ib.— unfortunate 
both In the choice and manage- 
ment of hia prefent fubjed, 314 
■^xtrad^s from, 3 1 6. 

Birunthaut^ queen of Auflrafia, , in- 
quiry into the character of, 214. 

Bryant^ Dr, ex i Hence of the Trojan 
war denied by, 259* 

C 

Camoens^ minor poems of, negledt- 
ed by hia countrymen, 43 — fpe- 
cimens of Lord S f raiigford^s tranf- 
lationa of, 44 — trait of hia cha- 
rader by hia Lordfhip, 49. 

Caravaggio^ the painter, anecdote 

of, 197. 

Carres Northern Summer, general 
character of, 394 — fpccimen of 
hia deferiptive talents, 397 — ac- 
count of the aiTafiinatioii of the 
Emperor Paul, 402— ^necdoters 
of Catharine 1 L, 403 — mode of 
falut.ition ufed by the two fexea 
in RufTia, 404 — cliaraftcr of the 
Dantzickers, 405. 

Carthon^ Maepherfon’s remarks on, 
441. 

Catharine 11 . of RulTia, anecdotes 
of, 403- 

Cave^ Maepherfon's, a poem, 458, 

Charles V., his rcafon for ceding 
Malta to the Knights Hofpital- 
Icrs, 196. 

Chevalier^ Mr, fuppofes he has de- 
termined the file of ancient Tfoy, 
&c. 258 — objedlions to, 263. 

Cboi/eulf fepavatioa of the French 
Amerjcan colonics <3ppe died by, 
68 . 


' i 

Citta Vecchia, definjptm 

Clerk^s Effay on Naral Taft^, 
301-— caufes of the want of 
cefsof our fleets during the great- 
er part of the American war 
pointed out, ib. — exemplified in 
the naval engagements of Byng, 
Stc. 303— general advantages of 
the mod^ of attack Cuggefted by 
the author, 305— <if the attack 
from windward, 306— from lee- 
ward, ib.— Author's plan com- 
municated to Admiral Rodney, 
308 — who at firft hefitates to 
adopt it, 309 — ^but at laft prac- 
tifes it with complete fuccefs in 
the battle of the 1 ath of April, 
ib.— fincepurfuedwith invariable 
fuccefs by Lords Howe, St Vin- 
cent, and Duncan, 310— lingu- 
lar circuraflance of the author's 
not being bred to the fea, 311 — 
occafion of bis turning his atten- 
tion to naval affairs^ 312 — ^grtat 
obligation the nation Jfes i^cr 
to him, 313. 

Clovis^ view of the civil govern- 
ment of France under, 217. 

Cock burn's Prize Diflertation, fub- 

. jedl of irijudicioufly cbofen, 462 
— remarks on fome parts of the 
Britilh policy in India, 464 — 
pn the line of policy recommend- 
ed by the author, 46 H — >his fen- 
timents on the iyitem of jurif- 
prudence cflablilhcd in Britilh 
India, 470. 

Coolies or porters in Tunis, drefr, 
See, of, 484. 

Cotton, method of cultivaCiog In 
Malta, 20 1» 

Curajfoa, flriking peculiarity in, 
with regard to negro llavery, 349, 

Dantzkttrs, charader of, 405. 

Darthula^ Maepherfon's, extrafts 
from, ariih remarks, 442. 

DiSionnairea 
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Di^rnffure^ nouveau, d^'ftbSnfr na* 
turdle, account of feme of 
writet^ in, 406 — remarks on the 
execution of the work, 417. 

IXpbthongSf how formed, 362; 

Donate Mrs, curious prefatory ad- 
vertifement to her Cookery, 352. 

Duncatjf Lord, manner of his at- 
jtack on the Dutch fleet at Cam* 
perdown, 311* 

E - 

Eginhardi his account of the Me- 
rovingian race of kings, 213. 

Egypt ^ what the obje£i: of France 
in the feizure of, 69 — ^lefs dan- 
gerous to the Britifh £aft India 
pofleffions than to thofe in the 
Weft, ib. 

Elephant f foflil bones of, found near 
Rome, 324, 

EngUJh^ errors committed by in 
reading Greek and Latin poet- 
ry, whence ariftng, 364. 

Euler ^ .Maupertuis’s law of equili- 
brium fupported by, 52-— illuf- 
trations of, 53. 

Examen de PEfclavage, &c, an 
avowed vindication of llavery, 
326— -author’s arguments in fup- 
port of, 328-— his degrading cha- 
rafter of the Africans, 3?9— • 
Admiifions he unwarily makes 
in their favour, 3 34 —Reflec- 
tions on the probable fate of the ' 
Negro race in the American co- 
lonies, 339. 

Experiments in order to difeover 
the degree in which coloured 
bodies decompound the white 
light of the fun, 30-— on the 
manner in which bodies tranf- 
mit light, 37. 

F 

Fkpgal^ Maepherfon’s ftory of, 437, 
^mova feluzione dun 
Statico Euleriano, 50 

. the problem thf author 


has undertakeri to intreftigatei^ 


54 - 

France^ obje6i8 to be gained by» 
from the planting of new colo« 
nies, in the prefent ftate of her 
affairs, 65— what her views in 
Seizing Egypt, 69. 

— hiftory of, more xnterefting 

than that of any other country 
in Europe, 209 — ftrange charac- 
teriftic of the Merovingian race 
. of kings, 213 — nature of the 
government under Clovis, 2172 
—tenures by v^hich lands, fleb* 
were held, 220: 

G 


GelP^ topography of Troy, 258— 
remarks on the fite of the Gre- 
cian camp, 260 — of the rivdr 
Scamander, 266 — of tlie city of 
Troy, 274 — of the tomb of 
Hedlor, 278 — Angular induflry 
of the author, 282. 

God<wm ^9 Fleetwood, a mifehievods 
but powerfully interefting work^ 
182 — llcetch of the ftory of, 185 
— progrefs of infanity in his he- 
roine deferibed, 188 — extmor- 
dinary manner in which Fleet- 
wood kept the anniverfary of his 
wedding night, 190 — General 
charadler of, 192* 

Goza^ extent, produftions, See. of, 

' 99 - ... 

Greeks^ inquiry into the fituation of 
the camp of, before Troy, 262* 
Cujlavus 111 . of Sweden, remarks 
on the chara&cr of, 398. 

H 


Hayley*^ triumph of mufic, 56— m 
what rank the author is to be 
clafted, ib. — ^what his view in 
the prefent work, 57 — ftory of, 
58 — fpcGimens of his lyric poems, 
6o. 

He&ovy tomb of, djfcovered by Mr 
Cell, 278. 
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? 8 oy, 

Jfenty IV. of France, What the 
grand fcheme of« 163 — Means 
by which it was to be carried 
into efFe6tt i64-«its evident ten- 
dency, 165 — Parties to whom it 
was confided, 167— s^eal inten- 
tion of, 168. 

Miftory^ various methods purfued by 
the writers of, 2 1 o — in what the 
merit of a hiftorian confifls, 2 1 2. 

Jloufe of Commons, Britifh, excel- 
lency of the conftitution of, 145. 

Hewe^ Lord, firft gives the fignal 
for cutting tHe enemy’s line, 3io« 

Hydrophobia^ inftances of, from the 
bite of a cat, 103* 

1 

^ackfon^ Mr, refleAions on the 
commerce of the Mediterranean 
by, 476 — what the main obfta* 
cles to the advancement of the 
Britifh trade there, 479 — what 
the mod ufeful information con- 
tained in his work, 482. 

'JamieJofCs mineralogy of Dum- 
friesfhire, 228 — his exciirfion to 
the Continent, in order to ex- 
plain the formation of the rivers 
and valleys of that county quite 
unncceflary, 230 — explanation 
of fome of the uncommon terms 
he ufes, 232 — metallic ores found 
in many different forts of llrata 
in Scotland, 236 — what he 
means by ‘ independent coal for- 
mation,’ 237— examination of his 
proof of the cxiflence of coal 
under the red fand ilone of Dum- 
friesfhire, 240— general charac- 
ter of the work, 245. 

Igmtusy remarks on his receipts in 
cookery, 354 — ^his account of 
Archacus the genius of the fto- 
mach, 356. 

IViffus^ river, why particularly cele- 
brated by the |>oet8, 274. 

InfeQs^ 00 the feufe of fmelling 0^ 

412. 


InfiituU^ national, of France, ac- 
countable as a body fof the 
writings of individual members, 
120. 

Ireland^ pradice of railing loans in 
England for the fervice of, con- 
fidered, 284. 

Italy^ more refpe^able Scientific 
tnftitutions there than in any e- 
qual extent of territory in Eu- 
' rope, 17 1— charaAer which dif- 
tlnguilhes their refcarches, lya, 
K 

KtppeU Admiral, caufe of the in- 
. decifivc nature of his engage- 
ment with the French fleet off 
Ufhant, illudrated, 307. 

Klapjlockf extract from, on the 
German hexameter, 369. 

Knights of Malta, abftraft of the 
coollitution of; 206. 

L 

Lauderdale's^ Lord, hintr^'to the 
manufadurers of Great Britain, 
283 — freedom of trade endan- 
gered by the financial arrange- 
ments between Britain and Ire- 
land, 283. 

Lcewardy on the mode of attack 
from, in naval engagements, 30<S. 

Lights remarks on the different re- 
flexibility of, 23. 

Louins, railed in England for the 
fcrvice of Ireland, confequences 
of,, coiifidered, 284. 

Ljfif quarterly, of new publica- 
tions, 246. 483. 

Lora, battle ol, extrad from, 439, 

Luc, M. de, letter from, 501. 

M 

Machiavel, remark of, 66. 

Malta, what the probable confe- 
queiices to Britain of evacuating 
it, 195 — extent, dec. of, 196— 
ceded by Charles V. to the 
Knights Hofpitallers, and why, 
ib«— language, produdions, &c. 

2Q0 









' 209 ^^ Sticks ^of 
loik^^population, clia»le» &c. 
doj^Bccount of the order of 
Knighta of« 205. 

Martino S. fopra il carbon! nei 
^ .piciOtiy 1 70 ^experiments of the 
author with regard to the food 
of plants^ 175— -overfight of, 
pointed out, 177— analyfia of 
different vegetables, 178 — ^de- 
fed in hii incited of arialyfis, 

Mttupertuis^ law of equilibrium 
pointed out by, yo-^his theory 
now altogether dil'regarded, 51 
*- 4 brmerly fupported by Euler, 
ib. > 

Mrdkfrranem trade, lucrative na* 
turc .of, 479«— chief obfiaclea to 
tbe^Britifh trade in, confidered, 
ib.'~faitblef8 dtfpofjtion of the 
fubje^^s of the petty ftatea in its 
: nergllbourhdod, 482. 

violent behaviour of, in 
^ National Affanbly, 156. 

inquiry into the harmony 
of lao£fuage,. &c. 357 — fome of 
the author’s definitions quoted, 

' 356— founds of the Englilh lan- 
guage confidered, 359 — of the 
articulation of the Greek lan> 
guage, 363— remarks on the 
Oerman hexameter, 3‘69 — laws 
of Englifh accent and veififiea- 
tion, 377* 

Mmuy^ qualities it muit poffefs in 
order to confiitute the wealth of 
m date, 1I3. 

Moncreifff Sir Henry, fermons by, 
l05-<—ilyle and contents of, 107 
-Hsxtra^s from on the influence 
of parental love, 107 — on the 
‘ impropriety of preaching morals 
' Separate from Chrifiianity, 109* 
N 

Negroetf ^grofs mifireprcfentatioir of 
j^rcbara&er, 33i--*&very of 


tffertdi to^peffe^y li^timatef 
g52««>chara^r of Ibeit native 
governments, ^3^IiiBir o^nn- 
ncr of celebrating ttse new. y.ear 
in the colsni^, j^y-^metbod in 
which the traded fliifes tfi car« 
ried on, 33;-^hore of the in* 
tcrior of Africa fuperior in cm^ 
lization, &c. to thofe of the 
coaft, 345. 

O 

dive oil, effeds of, on the human 
body, 484. 

Optics, fcience of,*le(s cultivated 
than formerly, 20. 

(^an, ftatement of evidence in fa« 

* vour of the authenticity of the 
poems of, 4 29— aflerted by Mr 
Laing to be totally fpurlous, 
43 review of the prefent ftate 
of the conirovcrfy, 433—re- 
markft on various txtra^s from 
the poems, 43 -• — authfjr’s ima- 
gtrv, whence, derived, 454. 

P 

Padua, account of fome volcanic 
maffejt 111 the neighbourhood of, 

Panuil, definition of the term, tzy. 

Paul, emperor of Rulfia, fini;ular^ 
adt of, at the commencement of 
his reign, 399 — account of his 
afTriiliiiatioa, 40'^. 

Pctrij\idhns, aceouikt of, found at 
a very great height, 322 — of 
filhes in the. neighbourhood of 
P-idiia, 323. 

Piit, Mr, charader of, by Mr 
Brlfliam, 4.27. 

Plates, thin, theory for explaining 
the phenomena exhibit tel by 
Ntwfon’s experiment:- on, 26. 

Poetical, extiadts from Scott % Lay 
of the Laft Minfirel, 7 — Irom 
Lord Strangford’fl tranfLt an 
from Camoens, 44— -fiom Hay- 

, kyf# .trittm|»l^ of mufic, 5;^ 

from 
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from Walpole’s tranflations, 294 
—from Bowles’s fpirit of difco- 
very, 316 — from Macpherfon’s 
Offian, 442. 

Poetsy ingenious expedient pradif- 
ed by a modern feft of, 293. 

Publicat'wnsy new,’ quarterly lift of, 

■ 246, 4^5- 

PulpVy ftyle of eloquence adapted 
to, 105 — impropriety of preach- 
ing morals as diftinft from CKrif- 
tianity, 109— evangelical ftyle of 
preaching alfo liable to objec- 
tions, 110. 

R 

Ranhens hiftory of France, plan the 
author has followed in, 209— 
manner in which he has execut- 
ed his tafic examined, 2 1 2 — ab- 
furd blunder he has committed, 
215. 

Reptiles, venomous, bite of, cured 
by olive oil, 484# 

Revolution^ French, fomc of the ma- 
ny evils occadoned by, pointed 
out, 1 37 — philofophers vindicat- 
ed from much of the blame com- 
monly attributed to them, 13B 
— in what points they are cul- 
pable, 140. , , 

Rodney, Lord, receives the ftrft hints 
of an improved mode of attack 
in naval engagements from Mr 
Clerk, 308 — puts it in ,pra£ticc 
with complete fuccefs in the bat- 
tle of the 1 2th of April. 309, 

Romance, ancient, to what it owes 
much of its intereft, 10. 

Rop'Cy fketcli of the policy of, 469* 

Ruffia, extreme barbarity of the In- 
habitants of, formerly, 344. 

S 

Salutaiiony mode of ufed by the 
two fexes in Ruffia, 404. 

SanUntay fome account of the pre- 
fen t Hate of, 483. 
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Scamander , account of the fuppof- 
ed four CCS of, 269. 

Scimeesy Ilow prog refs of, in fpiead- 
ing over the world, 170. 

Scott* s Lay of the Laft Minftrcl, in 
what view to be confidercd, i— 
ftory of, 2— excellences in point- 
ed out, 7— defeds of, 18. 

Simois, Mr Gell’s defcriptioti of 
the fourcca of, 272. 

Smithes Flora Britannica, 79— ‘par- 
ticular advantages enjoyed by the 
author, 81 — view of the princi- 
pal improvements he has made in 
botany, 82« 

Sonnety remarks on the ftrufture, 
&c. of the, 296 — laws of, ac- 
cording to Bojleaii, 297. 

Spaitty charaSer of the poetry of, 
291. 

Sfonesy atmofpheric, how account- 
ed for by fome, 135 — account 
of a fhov^'er of, 415. 

Strangfordy Lord, his tranflatioilof 
Cdinoens, 43 —not anfwcrable to 
expeefidtion, 44 — defefts of ex- 
emplified, ib. 

SwedcHy pi<fturc of the fccncry in, 
397 - 

T 

Talkyrand^s E/Tay on the advan- 
tages to be derived frohn new co- 
lonies under prefent circumftan- 
ces, &c. 63 — train of reflec- 
tion by which the prefent pub- 
lication was di6lated, ib.-— what 
the ohjefts to be gained by the 
planting of new colonics, 69 — 
French empire in the Well Indies 
confidercd as going to ruin, 68 
—Egypt feized witli a view of 
ferving Fi ance in Head of her 
Weft Indian territories, 69— 
the latter plan left dangerous to 
the caftern pofTellions of Britain 
than to thole in the weft, ib.— 
inaccuracy 
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■ ioacseoracy in the author’a View 
€>f ancient o £>i c y , yo^pHnciplcs 
orcolonization coinmended by, 
72— miftakes into which he has 
fallen pt)irted aut« 74— picture 
of American focicty by, 77. 
7 encrtffey remarks on the inhabi- 
tants of, 2 2 5— 'fome botanical in- 
" •foraiation concerning, 126. 
^'tnuiongeon de Pufage dti numeraire 
V dans un grand ttat, 1 1 2— the au* 
* thorns alTcrtion concerning the 
, ^ manner iu which money can con- 
' rftitute the wealth of a (late ex- 
amined, 113 — his plan by «vhich 
a fydew of foltd finance may be 
laid, 1 1 

Tear, Du, his method of explain- 
ing the colours of thin plates, 
22 * 

Tran/^ion rocks, meaning of the 
term, explained, 233. 

Trai^/iter, what the duty of, 44. 
Treyf fleet ch of the controverly 
ii^tmeitming the fite of, 258. 

improvements which have 
lately taken place in, 4S2 — pe- 
culiar cultoms in, 484. 

Turing Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences of, 90 — Moroz/o 
on the phofphoric light t mi fled 
by flones, &c. 91 — ^li is examina- 
tion of hydrogefi gas kept long 
in a bottle, 94 — Cbtv. dc St 
Real and Maiftre’s observations 
00 fome experiments with ful- 
phur, dec, 96. 


U 

P' iletta^ account of the c»ty of, 197, 

V^niwr 'u Prof, Indagine hlfica fu i 
Colon, 20— remarks on the co- 
lours of thin plates, 22>— on the, 
different reflexibility of light, 23 
f— different appearances exhibited 
by Newton^s experiments on thin 
plates explained, 26 — author^a 
inquiry concerning the manner 
in which bodies decompofe the 
heterogeneous light by their in- 
ternal ftru£lure, examined, 30 — 
phenomena of permanent colour, 
not all produced by the operation 
of refraction alone, 35 — experi- 
ment illuilrative of the manner 
in which bodies tranfmit light, 
37— condenfed view of the au- 
thor's theory of accidental co- 
lours, ^c. 40. 

Vincent, St, Lord, his mode of at- 
tack of the Spanifli fleet, 310. 

Vowels, definition and divifion of, 
360. 

W 

Walpoh^s tranflations, authqr's mo- 
tives in attempting, 290 — clafs 
of poets in which he may be^ 
ranked, 293 — fpccimen of his^ 
tranflations, 294. 

Windward, remarks on the mode 
of attack from, in naval engage- 
ments, 302. 

World-making, a la Franca ife, ac- 
count of the procefs of, 23?. 
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